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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


TO  THE  BSITOH  OF  THS  KBW  MONTHLY  MAGAZtKE, 

Sib, — ^I  bave  a  singular  facility  at  composing,  but  I  bate  tbe  niecba« 
nical  process  of  writing — it  is  so  troublesome  I  Strong  motives,  how- 
ever, will  vanquisb  strong  antipathies  ;  and  my  natural  tendency  to  in- 
ertness yields  to  tbe  impulse  of  getting  rid  of  a  greater  annoyance  by 
tbe  endurance  of  a  less.  Sucb  is  tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  present  epistle. 
But  to  come  to  tbe  point,  witbout  farther  preface,  Tbe  person  who  has 
tbe  booour  of  addressing  you  is  tbe  last  representative  of  tbe  family  of 
Che  Lazenby's  (or  Lasybees)  of  Snug-borough,  Bedfordshire.  Dutdi  by 
descent,  and  phlegmatic  by  temperament,  our  family  possesses  no  gratui- 
tous activity ;  and  tbe  enterprise  of  commerce,  wbicb  brougbt  us  to 
England,  diminishing  with  tbe  necessity  in  which  it  arose,  expired  with 
my  great  grandfather.  For  myself,  tb6  heir  to  the  moderate  income 
and  moderate  views  of  my  immediate  progenitors,  I  improved  on  tbeir 
natural  tendency  to  repose>  by  selling  our  small  landed  property  in 
Bedfordshire,  and  placing  the  proceeds  in  tbe  funds,  thus  sparing  myself 
all  farther  trouble  of  receiving  rents  and  keeping  accounts.  All  my 
family  bad  lived  in  ease  and  died  of  apoplexy.  Sucb  was  tbe  family 
abhorrence  of  all  tbe  chances  and  changes  of  this  transitory  life,  that 
even  tbe  colour  of  my  Dutch  great-grandsire's  family  coat  (a  bottle  green] 
has  never  been  changed  by  any  one  of  tbe  four  generations  (myself  in- 
cluded) which  have  succeeded  him.  I  came  into  tbe  world  the  victim  of  a 
vis  inertia,  for  which  I  am  as  little  accountable  as  for  my  stature  and 
complexion ;  and  tbe  lazy  "  blood'*  which  bad  in  my  race  "  crept  through 
sluggards  ever  since  tbe  flood,**  is  an  answer  to  all  tbe  reproaches 
launched  against  me  by  kind  friends  or  by  malignant  enemies,  (the 
slaves  of  a  circulation  something  quicker  than  my  own,)  who  talked  of 
"  tbe  highest  natural  endowments  rendered  unavailable  by  consum- 
mate indolence.'*  What  jargon  1  Notwithstanding  this  corporeal  indo- 
lence, my  intdlectual  activity  is  very  considerable.  My  world  is  all 
within — ^and  a  very  busy  world  it  has  been.  Even  in  tbe  go-cart,  which 
I  occupied  like  a  cage,  in  what  ruminations  did  I  not  indulge  on  tbe 
rattle  that  lay  motionless  in  my  listless  grasp !  At  school^  where  I  was 
so  often  punished  for  **  my  idleness,**  what  a  life  of  labour  did  I  not  lead 
— ^wbat  sums  did  I  not  work,  wluJe  spinning  my  humming-top^  (my  fa- 
vourite amusement) — and  what  problems  did  I  not  solve  from  Euclid, 
while  standing  motionless  with  tbe  bandeau  of  blindman's  buff  upon  my 
eyes  i  At  college  I  obtained  tbe  reputation  of  a  clever  idle  fellow — a 
bookworn^  whose  assiduity  would  never  turn  to  any  other  account 
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than  his  own  amuspment.  Insensible,  however,  to  that  weathercock 
thing  called  public  opinion,  the  fluctuations  of  which  are  sources  of  perpe- 
tual auxiety  to  those  who  care  for  them,  I  continued  to  study,  to  lounge, 
and  to  enjoy,  utterly  careless  of  the  on-dits  of  my  college  chums,  or  the 
admonitions  of  my  college  tutors.  With  a  taste  for  literature,  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion,  and  hnting  all  the  professions,  liberal  and 
illiberal,  I  soon  made  my  election  in  favour  of  a  life  of  literary  leisure; 
and  anxious  to  partake  of  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  capital,  with- 
out its  bustle,  I  resolved  on  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  noise  and  turmoil,  and  within  the  reach  of  its  book- 
shops and  libraries.  In  my  twenty-second  year,  therefore,  I  removed 
from  my  rooms  in  Cambridge,  to  a  small  house  in  Church-lane,  Ken- 
sington, flanked  on  one  side  by  the  church-yard,  on  the  other  by  the 
quiet  dwelling  of  an  old  Quaker  lady,  and  commanding,  in  front,  a  view 
of  the  high  dead  walls  of  Kensington-gardens,  surmounted  by  the  dusky 
foliage  of  the  high  old  trees,  which  I  beheld  budding  and  withering 
for  ten  successive  years,  "  nor  ever  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  my 
place/'  The  few  friends  whom  I  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  to  retain, 
did  not  spare  me  on  the  worn-out  subject  of  my  inveterate  indolence ; 
for  it  is  the  vulgar  error,  even  of  the  wise,  to  make  money  the  stamp  of 
utility,  and  to  suppose,  because  a  man  does  not  consider  life  as  a 
tread-mill,  and  convert  himself  into  a  dray-horse,  that  he  is  therefore  an 
idle  man,  as  if  the  term  activity  was  only  applicable  to  the  inferior  and 
animal  faculties  of  the  human  species.  The  fact  is,  that  he  who  is  fre- 
quently stigmatized  as  indolent,  is  the  most  laborious  of  human  beings ; 
for  what  are  the  pirouettes  and  entrechats  of  **  Les  dieux  de  la  danse"  or 
the  rapid  movements  of  a  runner  to  a  bank,  a  commercial  traveller,  or  a 
messenger  to  a  cabinet  minister,  compared  to  the  activity  of  him,  who, 
■eated  in  his  easy  chair,  his  slippered  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  nothing  at  all,  sends  forth  his  excursive  thoughts  over  half 
the  tmiverse,  nay  over  *'  the  great  globe  itself,"  and  having  occupied 
the  world  of  space  with  his  mental  creations,  only  brings  back  his  *'  thick 
coming  fancies"  to  work  and  recombine  them  upon  objects  directly 
within  the  sphere  of  his  own  immediate  perceptions  ?  With  what  strenuous 
idleness  have  1  not  laboured  the  powers  of  my  imagination  upon  a  single 
coal,  in  the  front  bar  of  my  grate  ;  now  beholding  in  its  dim  red  lustre 
"  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite;"  and  now,  by  a  rapid  decomposition, 
the  carbonic  mass  broken  up  into  elements  of  a  chaotic  world,  till, 
suddenly  assuming  the  Ibrm  of  my  own  red  night-cap,  it  gradually  ra- 
mifled  into  those  grotesque  particles  which  image  the  old  woman's  beau- 
ideal  of  the  *'  Great  Unknown,*'  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  saucer  eyes  ; 
the  whole  phantasmagoric  appearance  terminating  in  a  grand  explosion, 
giving  me  a  better  view  of  Vesuvius  burying  under  its  showers  of  fire 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  than  I  have  ever  seen  exhibited  in  the  best 
and  most  splendid  Panorama.  But  the  arduous  dreams  of  my  winter's 
fire-side  are  nothing  to  the  reveries  of  my  summer  lounges  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  or  other  "  realms  of  peace"  and  sameness, — reveries 
which  send  me  **  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,"  and  alternately  drive  me 
from  an  iceberg  in  the  frozen  regions  to  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia- 
Peirsca. 

Many  a  long  summer's  evening  have  I  passed  ori  the  bank  of  some 
motionless  pond,  stretching  '*  my  listless  length   along,"  and,  appa- 
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reiitlj,  ais  dull  and  inert  as  the  over-fed  carp  that  lay  imbedded  in 
their  native  mud  beneath;  but,  internally,  a  Scylla  or  Charybdis  of 
thought;  watching  "the  lazy  pacing  clouds  above,"  and  seemingly, 
pursuing  their  *'  shapeless  idleness,"  I  have  originated  schemes  for 
the  general  improvement  of  society,  drawn  inferences,  come  at  con- 
clusions, and  i^erfected  inventions,  which,  had  I  but  the  physical 
force  to  realize  my  moral  combinations,  might  have  obtained  for  me 
the  reputation  of  a  Socrates  in  one  age,  an  Archimedes  in  another,  a 
Newton,  or  an  Abb6  Sieyes,  according  to  the  state  of  society  in  which 
I  flourished ;  for  my  range  of  intellectual  faculties  was  boundless. 
Had  my  volition  been  as  strong  as  my  mental  energies — could  I  but 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  seizing  a  pen,  and  made  the  effort  of  realiz- 
ing all  my  ingenious  cogitations,  what  a  reputation  I  should  have  en- 
joyed by  this !  A  philanthropist,  a  philosopher,  a  mechanist,  a  meta- 
physician, and  above  all,  a  political  economist:  I  have  seen  all  my 
dieories,  systems,  inventions,  and  discoveries,  gradually  forestalled  by 
men,  not  more  ingenious,  but  more  active  than  myself.  I  had  in  my 
own  mind  written  a  book  upon  population,  that  anticipated  all  Malthus 
had  to  say,  long  before  Malthus  was  heard  of.  I  had  conceived  a 
work  on  "  the  errors  of  Church-of- England  ism,"  just  as  Bentham 
published  his.  I  had  discovered  the  causes  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
and  discussed  the  Corn  Laws,  long  before  a  pamphlet  or  paper  upon ' 
either  of  these  now  worn-out  subjects  liad  appeared ;  'and  I  had  found 
out  the  properties  of  vapour,  and  contrived  a  carriage  to  go  entirely  by 
steam,  before  Mr.  Gurney  had  broached  the  idea.  Nay,  I  had  even 
drawn  up  a  plan  in  my  own  mind  for  cutting  Ireland  in  two,  by  means 
of  a  ship  canal,  which  would  have-  brought  all  the  trade  of  the  two 
Americas  into  Ireland,  and  given  ample  employment  to  its  pauper 
population,  long  before  a  patriotic  Irish  nobleman  hit  upon  a  similar 
plan,  and  thus  added  to  the  sum  of  gratitude  already  secured  to  him, 
by  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  a  country  so  largely  hi^^^b^il^if^t 
was  thus  my  mental  energies  were  constantly  forestalled  by  th^  physical 
activity  of  ingenious  contemporaries ;  for,  oh !  Mr.  Editor,  had  you, 
as  Rousseau  says,  '*  seen  the  books  I  have  not  written !"  Still,  with- 
out a  wish  for  **  the  bubble  reputation,"  dreading  the  trouble  of  cele- 
brity, hating  the  notoriety  which  imposed  duty  or  called  for  represen- 
tation, I  was,  what  the  most  active  so  often  fail  to  be,  what  philoso- 
phers rarely  are, and  the  candidates  for  fame  never  can  be— happy! 
The  happiest,  as  well  as  the  idlest  of  men  I  should  have  remained, 
but  for  a  circumstance  beyond  human  control,  which  has  been  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  exertion  I  have  now  made  in  thus  addressing 
you,  and  in  writing  more  in  one  day  than  I  ever  have  written,  or  ever 
intended  to  write,  during  the  course  of  my  life. 

There  are,  Mr.  Editor,  certain  predispositions,  (or  feelings,  if  you 
will,)  which  no  indolence  of  temperament  or  inveteracy  of  habit  can 
wholly  subdue  or  eradicate,  and  which  religion  and  philosophy  have 
alike  resisted  in  vain.  St.  Augustin  admits  the  fact;  and  Anaxagoras, 
10  denying,  proves  it,  for  his  *'  Lais  possesses  not  me,  I  possess  Lais,*' 
is  bat  an  idle  quibble  of  the  Schools.  I  was  naturally  of  an  im- 
passioned character, .  and  if  love  had  only  come  ''  and  tapt  at  my 
window,"  as  he  did  at  Anacreon's,  I  would  have  let  him  in  with  all  my 
soul ;  but  to  run  after  him,  as  boys  hunt  butterflies — to  submit  to  the 
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drudgery  of  wooing,  and  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  ^veu  the  most- 
taccessful  suit — no,  better  to  li?e  on  loveless  and  unloved,  with  no 
mistress  but  the  poetical  idol  of  my  fancy ;  with  no  wife  but  the- 
epicene  of  my  conjugal  Utopia.  And  yet,  there  were  moments 
when  I  found  my  waking  dreams  disturbed  by  an  instinctive  wish  to 
have  some  gentle  being  to  dream  witli  me;  or  to  whom,  without 
putting  the  world  in  my  conGdence,  through  the  medium  of  pen,  ink» 
and  paper,  I  could  communicate  my  thoughts.  I  was  haunted  too  by 
the  eternal  presence  of  a  donneusCf  or  easy-chair,  that  stood  vacant 
opposite  to  my  own>  and  which  my  upholsterer  insisted  upon  aending, 
as  what  he  called  a  pendant  (for  all  the  fashionable  tradesmen  speak 
French  now)  to  that  delicious  repowir  which  seemed  to  stretch  out 
its  arms  to  receive  me.  Besides,  my  sedentary  habits  and  full  living 
had  brought  on  occasional  derangements  of  health,  which  frequently 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  from  my  neglecting  the  first  symptoms, 
merely  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  writing  for  my  apothecary,  and  thus 
rendered  a  vigilant  and  kind  gouvemanie  a  great  desideratum,  ^ut  I 
am  a  moral  man ;  for  morality,  like  honesty,  is  not  only  the  best 
policy,  but  it  is  also  the  least  troublesome ;  and  yet  the  idea  of  si  wife 
terrified  me.  The  very  sight  of  her  ruffs  and  muffs,  and  things, 
breaking  up  the  uniformity  of  ray  furniture,  would,  1  was  well  aware, 
prove  a  source  of  extreme  annoyance.  Besides,  since  the  days  of 
**  the  sleeping  beauty  in  the  wood,"  with  whose  charms  and  suspended 
animation  I  had  been  deeply  enamoured  in  my  boyhood,  I  had  read 
and  heard  of  nothing  on  which  to  model  my  ideas  of  a  wife.  A  silent 
sympathy,  a  sort  of  '*  love  in  idleness,"  was  the  outline  of  my  conjugal 
speculations,  with  occasional  exhibitions  of  vigilance  and  utility,  intel« 
ligence,  and  tenderness  ;  such  as  woman  only  can  bestow  upon  man  ia 
his  hours  of  pain  and  care.  A  coquette  would  have  tortured  me  to 
madness ;  a  bustler  would  have  worn  me  to  an  atrophy ;  and  a  world- 
ling, a  blue-stocking,  or  a  politician,  would  have  killed  me  in  a  week. 
But  what  are  the  devices  or  speculations  or  opinions  of  man  where 
woman  is  concerned  ? 

It  was  my  habit  for  ten  revolving  summers  (for,  like  all  indoknt 
people,  I  am  the  creature  of  habit,)  to  lounge  for  an  hour  every 
evening,  while  under  the  transient  excitement  of  coffee,  beneath  the 
shady  avenues  of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  and  it  happened  that,  during 
my  perambulations  last  summer,  I  was  occasionally  struck  by  an 
unusual  apparition  in  the  window  of  the  first-floor  of  my  Quaker 
neighbour's  hopse,  opposite  to. which  I  regularly  crossed  on  my  return 
from  my  walk.  This  apparition  was  the  head  of  a  female  bent  down* 
ward  in  the  same  invariable  position,  indicating  one  who  was  abs- 
tracted firom  all  external  objects  by  profound  and  habitual  occupation* 
The  head  was  neither  crepi  not  fruee;  it  appeared  somewhat  neg- 
lected, but  still  it  was  a  handsome  black  cropped  head,  tossed,  as  it 
were,  into  luxuriant  disorder.  I  had  observed  this  singular  head  for 
seven  successive  evenings,  until,  by  degrees,  it  began  to  mount  my 
own,  and  1  was  gradually  worked  up  to  curiosity,  a  passion  the  most 
jopposite  to  my  habits  of  feeling;  and  I  was  actually  led  to  make  the 
extraordinary  exertion  of  climbing  up  the  wall  opposite  the  fiual  win* 
dow,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Ailler  view  of  my  stationary 
neighbour.  What  a  revulsion  of  temperament  and  habit,  to  become  at 
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pace  curiouB*  enterpvisiAg,  and  agile!  The  interior  of  the  apartment 
thus  occuDied,  lay  before  me.  It  was  fitted  up  with  quaker-like  sim- 
plicity^ without  one  article  of  ornament  or  luxury,  save  .an  easy-chair, 
nrhidi  even  I  might  envy,  and  in  which  the  owner  of  die  black  head 
WAS  seated,  and  a  tabouret  of  velvet,  on  which  her  feet  reposed.  As  she 
sat  wrapt  in  a  large  shawl,  there  was  an  air  of  personal  negligence . 
about  the  fair  young  soUury  (and  fair  and  young  indeed  she  was) 
which  **  gave  assurance  of  a  woman,'*  to  whom  the  frivolous  laboura 
of  the  toilette  were  unknown.  She  was  writing  into  a  large  volume 
that  lay  before  her,  with  intense  application,  her  table  covered  with 
books,  and  her  fingers  with  ink.  Here  there  were  intellectual  pursuit, 
mental  abstraction,  habitual  occupation,  sedentariness,  silence,  easy 
chairs,  cushioned  foot-stools,  a  sleepy  eye,  a  handsome  head,  and  die 
absence  of  all  personal  canity — that  source  of  so  much  trouble,  rest- 
lessness, and  expense.  I  descended  from  my  wall,  more  in  love  with  • 
my  fair  unknown  than  Py ramus  when  he  rushed  to  his,  where  Thisb^ 
awaited  him  at  the  friendly  fracture.  But  oh  !  the  trouble  of  being  in 
love,  the  bore,  the  restlessness,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  agitated  days, 
the  harassing  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  and  doubt  and  confidence! 
On  the  third  day  of  my  malady  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  had  reached 
the  crisis ;  I  could  not  endure  the  agony  of  the  paroxysm,  and  resolved 

00  ending  it.  I  made  a  desperate  effort ;  introduced  myself  by  letter 
to  this  disturber  of  my  peace,  gave  her  in  the  briefest  possible  manner 
the  details  of  my  birth,  fortune,  and  circumstances ;  and  all  this  with  a 
certain  Vehemence  and  explosion  of  passion  peculiar  to  men  of  my  ha- 
bits  and  temperament,  which  "  no  cold  medium  know,"  and  which 
always  succeed  with  women.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  our  brief 
courtship,  which  indeed  bore  the 

*'  Perfume  and  BuppUaoce  of  an  hour." 

1  found  the  lady  all  I  wished  in  woman — soft,  silent,  unresisting ; 
fbr  our  tender  intercourse  was  actually  carried  on  *'  by  silence  that 
spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes."  A  murmured  ^*  yes"  was  the  lacomc 
coafirmation'  of  my  hopes ;  and  my  listless  languid  love  seemed  so  litde 
disposed  to  loquacity  or  locomotion,  that  she  never  led  her  chair  from 
onr  first  acquaintance,  but  to  be  carried  to  the  altar ;  nor  ever  got 
through  a  whole  phrase,  till  she  pronounced  that  enchandng  sentence : 
*t  love,  honour,  and  obey."  What  halcyon  days  succeeded  to  that  which 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men !  My  wife  condnued  to  write  into  her 
qnarto — I  continued  to  read  in  my  favourite  authors.  Nmther  took » 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  occupauons  of  the  other.  We  rose 
late — redred  early — took  our  meals,  like  the  Pythagoreans,  in  silence — ' 
looked  unutterable  things — said  nothing,  and  led  the  life  of  two  ena- 
moured dormice.  We  had  been  married  aome  weeks  before  my  wife 
volunteered  to  tell  me,  that  delicate  health  had  induced  her  to  reside 
in  Kensington  ;  for,  though  she  was  sdll  attended  by  her  i^theeary, 
I  never  had  bored  her  by  a  question  on  the  subject,  (it  is  so  trouble- 
Bome  to  ask  questions).  It  was  enough  for  me  that  I  saw  her  daily 
improve  in  looks ;  and  then  she  ate,  drank,  and  slept  as  well  as  I  did 
myself;  though  certainly  not  as  much.  In  the  midst  of  a  life  so  tran- 
quil, of  **  such  serene  repose" — I  was  roused  to  inevitable  exerden ; 
for,  to  my  utter  horror  and  consternation,  a  fortune  of  two  thousand  per 

1 1  was  bequeathed  to  me  by  the  perverse,  vmtxpect^d,  and  unwanted  - 
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kindness  of  my  maternal  uncle;  from  whom  I  never  expected  any  thing, 
('tis  so  troublesome  to  expect!)  and  whom  I  all  my  life  purposely 
neglected,  lest  I  should  have  involved  myself  in  the  labours  of 
legacy-hunting.  The  property  left  me,  lay  in  Yorkshire.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  decline  it ;  my  next,  to  sell  it,  as  i  had  done  my 
own,  and  fund  the  produce.  Under  all  circdmstances,  1  .was  obli- 
ged to  make  a  long  journey,  to  avoid  answering  the  letters  of  te- 
nants, agents,  lawyers,  stewards,  &c.  It  was  possible  to  sleep  down 
to  Yorluhire;  but  to  answer  an  hundred  letters  full  of  the  most 
complicated  details !  My  old  servant  (my  father's  housekeeper)  pre- 
pared the  old  travelling  chaise,  which  was  now  hung  upon  grasshopper 
springs,  and  new  stu&d  and  cushioned  for  the  occasion.  The  exer- 
tion of  even  thinking  on  this  journey,  wholly  overcame  me,  for  I  am  of 
an  extremely  exhaustible  fibre.  Vanquished  by  the  agitating  feeling 
of  taking  leave  of  my  wife,  and  the  necessary  efforts  of  preparing  for  a 
journey,  I  was  scarcely  seated  in  my  chaise,  when  I  fell  into  a  state 
of  auoupiuement,  or  deep  slumber,  which  lasted  with  a  few  inevitable  in- 
terruptions. 1  slept  my  way  down  to  Yorkshire  during  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  miles,  and  performed  it  in  four  days — for  I  took  my  time,  hold- 
ing the  life-wearing  rapidity  with  which  men  now  travel,  as  among  the 
greatest  absurdities  of  this  absurdly  active  age.  For  what  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  see  persons,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  misusing  time, 
give  nhe  importance  of  life  and  death  to  travelling  with  celerity — 
waste  years  at  home,  and  husband  minutes  on  a  journey — fever  them- 
selves, exhaust  drivers,  and  kill  horses,  only  to  complain  of  the  wea- 
riness of  that  time  they  have  run  such  risks  to  overtake  ?  Plunged 
into  business  on  my  arrival  at  Bustleton-Hall,  where  my  uncle,  the 
most  fidgety  restless  man  upon  earth,  had  left  all  (to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase)  at  sixes  and  sevens,  I  was  at  first  near  giving  in.  Had  po- 
verty stared  me'  in  the  face,  I  could  have  borne  it  in  passive  and  phi- 
losophic endurance ;  or,  at  the  worst,  it  is  always  easy  to  lie  down  and 
die — **  to  sleep, — no  more."  But  to  he  obliged  to  live  up  to  three 
times  the  income  1  had  hitherto  lived  on  with  so  little  trouble  and 
anxiety;  to  increase  my  cares  with  my  establishment;  to  multiply 
the  duties  of  life  with  its  enjoyments  ;  to  have  more  to  do,  in 
proportion  as  I  had  more  to  live  on, — was  life  worth  this?  I 
thought  not!  Still  I  was  entangled,  involved;  and  whatever  might 
be  my  final  determination,  1  was,  for  the  present,  obliged  to  enter 
on  the  details,  of  business,  forced  on  me  by  the  state  in  which  my 
fussy  uncle  had  left  his  affairs,  and  urged  by  the  interested  ofBciqus- 
ness  of  lawyers  and  agents,  who  detained  me,  bon  gri,  mat  gri,  for  six 
weeks,  renewing  leases,  signing  deeds,  and  going  through  all  the  Her- 
culean labours  imposed  on  landed  property.  How  often  I  thought  of 
my  half-yearly  dividends  in  the  three  per  cents,  received,  as  given,  in 
solemn  silence,  by  that  strange  avatar  of  simple  and  sordid  existence, 
my  stock-hroker's  younger  partner !  What  a  difference  between  his 
mechanical  movements  and  young  inky  countenance,  and  the  jerking 
motions  and  rubicund  face  of  my  uncle's  moony,  fox-hunting  agent ! 
How  often,  too,  did  1  think  of  my  snug,  small,  silent  home,  in  Church- 
lane,  Kensington !  when,  wandering  from  the  parlour  to  my  bed-room 
in  Bustleton  Hall,  1  made  a  journey  that  would  require  a  relay  of 
^as  to  rest  on  by  the  way  :  passing  from  gallery  to  corridor,  down 
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one  flight  of  stairs,  up  anotber,  and  reaching  my  distant  goal,  to  the  tune 
of  creaking  boards,  flapping  doors,  chattering  windows,  screaming  winds, 
cawing  [ravens,  hooting  owls,  and  all  the  perturbating  noises  of  that 
falsely  supposed  scene  of  peace,  an  old  country-house.  At  last  I  was 
released  from  this  Pandaemonium  of  business ;  seated  in  my  easy  chaise, 
and  on  my  way  to  Church-lane,  Kensington^  my  true  Alhambra !  I  had 
requested  Mrs.  Lazenby  not  to  trouble  herself  with  writing  long  letters, 
as  alt  1  wanted  to  know  was,  that  she  was  well.  She  took  me  at  my 
word ;  and  her  letters  were  generally  confined  to  a  line,  while  mine  rarely 
went  beyond  a  sentence : — the  longest  I  ever  wrote  was  that  in  which  I 
announced  the  day  of  my  return,  and  the  hop6  of  finding  her  as 
happy  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  get  back  to  her.  I  was  delayed  on  the 
road  by  having  overslept  myself — got  late  to  town,  and  heard  the 
watchman  cry  ten  as  I  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner.  As  I  gradually  left 
behind  me  the  horrible  din,  bustle,  and  confusion,  in  which  London  is 
involved  at  that  hour  of  dissipation,  my  feeling  of  placid  rapture  at  the 
scenes  of  peace  and  home-felt  bliss  that  awaited  me,  was  so  poignant 
as  almost  to  set  me  asleep.  Ten  was  the  hour  at  which  Mrs.  Lazenby 
and  myself  always  retired  to  rest ;  and  as  1  had  not  arrived  in  the 
tnorning,  I  was  certain  my  gentle  love  (who  had  none  of  the  tiresome 
imaginings  and  unfounded  fears  of  those  fond  wives  who  make  their 
conjugal  aflection  the  torment  of  their  husbands'  lives) — I  was  certain 
my  gentle  love  had  retired  to  rest,  and  was  then  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. But  great  was  my  surprise  on  turning  the  comer  of  Church- 
lane,  to  find  it  thronged  with  carriages,  lamps,  and  link-boys  1  My 
first  impression  was,  that  it  must  be  a  nocturnal  funeral;  and  in  my  im- 
patience I  alighted  and  walked  to  my  own  house,  when— -oh !  horror 
of  horrors ! — I  found  that  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  crowd  and  lights 
which  had  first  struck  me  with  amazement.  The  door  lay  widely  open ! 
the  hall  was  filled  with  a  motley  group :  I  ascended  the  stairs  with  a 
mechanical  rapidity ;  reached  the  drawing-room  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  left  me  no  longer  master  of  my  actions  ;  and  found  Mrs.  Lazen- 
by— not  in  the  "  arms  of  Morpheus,'*  but  in  the  arms  of  Captain  Murphy, 
of  the  Life  Guards  I  twirling  round  in  a  waltz  with  the  velocity  of  a 
squirrel  in  a  cage,  and  to  the  tune  of  "  la  Sauteuse."  My  own  head 
reeled  at  the  astounding  spectacle.  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
but  that  there  was  no  space  to  fall  on :  the  room  was  full  to  suf- 
focation ;  and  the  contents  of  the  Barracks  of  Kensington  and  Hyde 
Park  seemed  compressed  into  that  little  circumference,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  fully  occupied  by  my  wife,  myself,  and  our  respective 
easy-chairs  and  foot-stools.  That  I  recognized  her,  was  astonishing; 
her  neglected  crop  had  risen  into  an  architectural  pile  of  French  curls ; 
her  long,  lank  petticoats  were  protuberatcd  to  the  rotundity  of  a  court 
hoop,  and  curtailed  to  the  dimensions  of  an  opera  dancer's ;  and  "  Ack- 
ermann's  Fashions  for  the  year,"  and  the  '*  Belle  Assembl^e"  might 
have  taken  her  as  their  most  elaborate  example  of  female  extrava- 
gance. "  Are  you  not  amazed,  my  dearest  Lazenby?"  she  said,  rush- 
ing from  Captain  Murphy's  arms  into  mine :  '*  this  has  all  been  got  up 
as  a  surprise  for  you."  I  could  not  answer ;  but  I  believe  she  saw  by 
my  countenance  that  the  success  of  the  intention  was  perfect.  I 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  retired,  or  would  have  retired,  into  my  room,  but 
that  it  was  kid  out  for  supper.    I  rushed  to  my  old  haunt  in  Kensing- 
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ton.Garden8-~riU[^y  where  to  escape  the  vortex— Bat  iny  wife  followed;, 
embraced  me,  and  promised  to  esplain  all  to  my  entire  satisfaction.—^ 
To  my  satisfaction,  alas!  In  a  word,  my  wife's  silence  had  arisen 
from  a  quinsey  in  the  tongue,  brought  on  by  a  speechifying  at  an  Aux- 
iliary Missionary  Society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese — ^her 
sedentary  habit  was  the  necessity  for  rest,  from  having  broken  the 
tendon  Achilles  by  dancing  the  sauteuse  at  a  ball  in  the  city — her  deli- 
cate health,  to  which  she  owed  her  temporary  languor,  proceeded 
from  a  cold  caught  while  superintending  some  architectural  specula- 
tions, in  the  Regent's  Park*-her  literary  preoccupation  was  only  a  pis 
alter  to  give  vent  to  her  abundant,  but  restricted  vitality,  and  was  a 
work  which,  with  the  name  of  **  Mrs.  Lazenby's  Souvenir  for  the  year 
1826,"  was  to  surpass  the  combined  effort  of  all  those  Muses  and 
Apollo's  who  emptied  their  literary  trash-bags  into  the  fashionable 
Annuals.  Her  motive  for  marrying  a  poor  creature  in  every  thing  the 
reverse  of  herself,  was  her  rage  for  conversion,  or  meddling  no  matter 
how,  having  (as  she  observed)  resolved  upon  animating  the  statue  and 
caUing  forth  *'  the  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,"  to  use  her  own  jargon, 
from  beneath  the  smouldering  embers  of  indolence  and  inertness:  in  fact, 
as  '*  Prudes  marry  rakes,  and  pietists  infidels."  Her  excuse  for  this  du- 
phcity  was,  that  she  loved  me,  and  had  written  me  down  the  hero  of  a 
Novel  she  had  sold  for  6ve  guineas  to  the  Minerva  Press,  from  seeing  my 
handsome  figure  (as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it)  lounge  listlessly  by  her 
window  for  a  whole .  summer  before  I  had  ever  observed  her.  Fearful, 
however,  of  alarming  me  before  she  had  obtained  the  perfect  restoration 
of  all  her  spells,  she  was  resolved  on  taking  me  alive,  as  she  expressed 
it,  and,  by  amazing  me  into  admiration  of  talents,  acquirements,  and 
charms  I  could  never  have  guessed  at,  leaving  it  to  time  and  perse- 
verance to  work  the  rest.  But,  alas !  she  has  not  \efi  it  to  time« — In  a 
word,  I  found  that  I  had  married,  in  Mrs.  Lazenby,  all  that  I  had 
feared  in  her  whole  6ex — a  sectarian,  a  blue-stocking,  a  waltzer,  an 
architect,  a  politician,  an  "  every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long  ;'*  a 
sort  of  moral  St.  Vitus's  dance ; — and  this  1  had  done  in  that  profound 
indolence  which  has  ever  yielded  me  up  to  first  impressions,  because  it 
was  a  trouble  to  examine,  and  a  bore  to  wait  for  the  accompUshment  of 
any  object  that  struck  my  fancy.  Alas !  had  1  had  but  the  energy,  the 
curiosity,  to  have  looked  into  her  "  Literary  Souvenir,"  1  should,  in 
that  multum  in  parvo,  have  read  her  whole  character.  Not  contented 
with  the  respectable  position  in  which  our  fortune  of  three  thousand 
a-year  has  placed  us,  my  restless  and  ambitious  wife  insists  on  my 
thrusting  myself  upon  public  notice,  and  becoming  what  she  calls  *'  a 
personage."  She  will  have  it,  that  I  possess  extraordinary  talents,  if 
my  idleness  would  peripit  me  to  render  them  available.  Sometimes 
she  wants  me  to  go  to  the  bar,  and  points  to  the  woolsack,  (a  prospect 
not  without  its  clmrms) ;  again,  she  thinks  I  am  a  heaven-born  states- 
man, and  speaker  of  the  speaker*s  chair,  a  sound  that  at  least  flatters 
the  ear ;  but  when  all  her  eloquence  and  pertinacity  fail  to  rouse  me 
from  my  beloved  **Jar  nierUCf'  then  she  becomes  sarcastic,  calls  me  the 
**  Green  Man  and  Still,  (in  allusion  to  the  hereditary  colour  of  my 
coat)';  and  had  even  the  impertinence,  the  othec  day,  to  propose  getting 
me  a  pair  of  leathern  inexpressibles,  to  qualify  me  for  hatching  eggs,— -^ 
the  only  thing,  she  observed,  1  was  fit  for.     In  short,  worried,  teased. 
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driven  from  room  to  room,  and  chair  to  chair,  I  have  resolved  to  take 
shelter  from  tny  wife's  importunity,  in  any  place  or  office  which  money 
cao  procure,  where  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  which  will  enable  me 
to  keep  Mrs.  Lazenby  quiet,  and  to  remain  so  myself,  which  is 
now  my  **  being's  end  and  object ;''  and  if  I  could  obtain  this  end 
through  your  widely  circulating  medium,  I  am  willing  to  purchase  it  by 
an  adequate  remuneration — if  any  remuneration  can  be  adequate  to  bo 
great  a  benefit.  I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

Lawrence  Lazsnbt. 

STANZAS    ON    TUB    BATTLB    OF    NAVABINO.  % 

Hearts  of  oak  that  have  bravely  deliver'd  the  brave^ 
And  uplifted  old  Greece  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
'Twas  the  helpless  to  help,  and  the  hopeless  to  save. 

That  your  thunderbolts  swept  o*er  the  brine ; 
And  as  long  as  yon  sun  shall  look  down  on  the  wave 

The  light  of  your  glory  shall  shine. 

For  the  euerdon  ye  sought  with  your  bloodshed  and  toil. 
Was  it  mves,  or  dominion^  or  rapine^  or  spoil  ? 
No !  your  lofty  emprize  was  to  fetter  and  foil 

The  uprooter  of  Greece's  domain  I 
When  he  tore  the  last  rannant  of  food  from  her  s  oil 

Till  her  famish'd  sank  pale  as  the  shun ! 

Yet,  Navarin's  heroes !  does  Christendom  breed 

The  base  hearts  that  will  question  t6e  fame  of  your  deed  ? 

Are  they  men^et  ineffable  scorn  be  their  meed. 

And  oblivion  shadow  their  graves ! — 
Are  they  women  ?  to  Turkish  serails  let  them  speed ! 

And  be  mothers  of  Mussulman  slaves. 

Abettors  of  massacre  J  dare  ye  deplore 

That  the  death-shriek  is  silenced  on  Hellas's  shore? 

That  the  mother  aghast  sees  her  offspring  no  more 

By  the  hand  of  infanticide  grasp'a  ? 
And  that  stretch'd  on  yon  billows  distain'd  by  their  gore 

MiasolongM's  assassins  have  gasp'd  ? 

Prouder  scene  never  hallow'd  war's  pomp  to  the  mind, 
Than  when  Christendom's  pennons  woo'd  sodal  the  wind. 
And  the  flower  of  her  brave  for  the  combat  combined. 

Their  watch-word,  humanity's  vow ; — 
Not  a  sea-boy  that  fought  in  that  cause,  but  mankind 

Owes  a  garland  to  honour  his  brow ! 

Nor  grudge,  bv  our  side,  that  to  conquer  or  fall. 

Came  the  hardy  rude  Russ,  and  the  high-mettled  Gaul ; 

For  whose  was  the  genius,  that  planned  at  its  call. 

Where  the  whirlwind  of  battle  should  roll  ? 
All  were  brave!  but  the  star  of  success  over  all. 

Was  the  light  of  our  Codrington*s  soul. 

That  star  of  thy  day-spring,  regenerate  Greek ! 
Dimm'd  the  Saracen's  moon,  and  struck  pallid  his  cheek : 
In  its  fast  flushing  morning  thy  Muses  snaU  speak 

When  their  lore  and  their  lutes  they  reclaim : 
And  the  first  of  their  songs  from  Pamassus's  peak 

Shall  be  "  Glory  to  Codrington't  name  l" 

T.  C 
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The  amalgamation  of  Port  with  cheet e,  declared  by  quite  the  first 
authority  most  decidedly  vulgar.  Sherry  promoted,  vice  Port  dismis- 
sed the  service ;  Madeira  placed  upon  half-pay ;  Grenache,  Cour- 
tailleuXy  and  Bourgogne  Mousseux  appointed,  vice  Hockheimer  and 
Champagne  unattached  I  Alas !  the  ancient  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Gastronomic  corps  has  no  longer  a  voice  in  the  nominations ;— he 
treads  his  melancholy  pas  in  the  Pas  de  Calais ;  regarding  with  lack- 
lustre eye  the  Straiti  he  detests ;  quaffing  Champagne  to  obliterate 
the  real  pain  which  postesses  his  well -padded  breast,  and  dreaming  of 
happier  days,  when  the  Tenth  yet  drank  and  danced  ;  when  Peters- 
ham and  Mellish,  and  Craven  and  Tom  Sheridan  were  not  yet  forgotten  ; 
when  Royalty  disdained  not  his  advice,  nor  Jacquier  his  order ;  when 
Stultz  smiled  and  Gilbert  bowed  at  his  presence ;  and  even  Hoby 
sougrht  his  sanction  for  a  boot,  and  Leader  for  a  curricle ;  when  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  of  taste,  his  dictum  decided  what  was  orthodox  or 
"  quite  correct  :'* — ere  Sir  Walter  romanced  or  Irving  preached,  Cole- 
ridge wrote  lay  sermons,  or  Coates  had  ta'en  unto  himself  a  wife  ;— 
when  Deje  boasted  of  having  once  been  honoured  by  his  presence, 
and  Lord  Wellington's  despatches  were  thrown  aside  to  listen  to  his 
fate-deciding  voice.  Then  was  he  as  correct  and  measured  in  expres- 
sion as  in  the  cut  of  his  coat ;  as  restrained  in  demonstration  of  choler 
as  liberal  in  thai  of  his  collar  ;  as  inimical  to  unseemly  transport  as  to 
Sir  William  Curtis  or  Alderman  Flower ;  and  once,  only  once,  known  to 
have  accorded  unseemly  largess  to  a  burst  of  sentiment. 

It  was  at  **  the  Piassa,'* — the  dullest  place  he  had  ever  honoured  by 
his  patronage,  or  awarded  "  a  success"  to  by  his  presence, — that  towards 
the  close  of  that  splendid  and  memorable  career,  which  will  be  re- 
membered when  those  of  Bonaparte  and  Wellington  shall  have  sunk 
in  oblivion— on  one  of  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  suicidal  and  civic- 
revelling  month  of  November,  (how  adapted  is  the  thing  to  the  season, 
both  dull,  vulgar,  and  foggy !) — ^a  stranger  entered  the  coflfee-room, 
where  he  stood  ruminating  on  the  fast-decaying  glories  he  had  once 
attained,  fashionable  of  appearance,  easy  and  elegant  in  manner ;  his 
Kent  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  a  nail  (for  Kents  had  just  ap- 
peared) ;  his  whip  of  polished  Bermuda  sea- weed ;  his  gloves  of  true 
Parisian  glaze ;  his  cravat  classical ;  the  boot- toe  admirably  turned ; 
the  heel  of  proper  height — all,  all  announcing  one  who,  if  not  known 
yet,  would  be  ere  long  decidedly  distinguished  by  fame;  but,  strange 
to  say,  to  him,  the  Walking  Directory  of  all  that  was  of  fit  or  proper 
in  the  world's  capita),  unknown  and  unremembered.  The  spirit  that 
appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Roman  patriot  ere  he  fell, — the  red  myste- 
rious dwarf  who  first  presented  himself  at  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
re-appeared  on  the  plain  of  Austerlita, — seemed  less  important  or  omin- 
ous to  the  earlier  or  later  Consuls  of  the  Tiber  or  the  Seine,  than  did 
the  person  of  that  strange,  mysterious  dandy.  The  long-cherished 
drawl  was  forgotten,  as  **  Who  is  he,  waiter  ?"  was  with  equal  anxiety 
and  emphasis  demanded.  *'  Really  can't  say.  Sir :  don't  know  the 
gentleman  at  all — ^never  saw  him  before,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  Never 
did  Lord  Eldon  inclose  the  copper  seals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when 
for  the  last  time  he  looked  upon  the  impress  of  Nassau,  with  more 
alarm ;  Bonaparte  receive  a  report  from  De  Genlts  with  more  distaste ; 
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the  King  of  the  Netherlands  regard  an  oppressive  or  unjust  act  with 
more  abhorrence,  than  he  beheld  his  double^ — the  warning  shadow  of 
hts  fleeting  pride, — the  foreboder  of  his  sure  declension.  "  I  will 
watch  him  well,  however,"  he  half  sighed,  as  he  regarded  him  with  as 
equivocal  a  regard  of  affection  as  Cooke  ever  bestowed  on  Betty, — 
Best  gave  to  Wild,— Romilly  once  accorded  to  Giffard, — another  6i^ 
ford  to  Dr.  Wolcott, — Waithman  to  Alderman  Atkins,— or  EUiston  to 
the  water  caraffe.  Courteously  as  gracefully  the  Unknown  bowed, 
and  generously  was  the  salute  returned.  In  those  days  a  bow  was 
admissible, — ^the  shoulders  were  then  moveable,  and  the  foot  had  its 
part  too  to  perform ;  the  dipping  the  chin  into  the  neckcloth  was  not 
yet  deemed  respectful  enough  even  for  Royalty  itself.  As  you  dare  not 
ask  Majesty  to  show  you  how  a  gentleman  then  bowed,  mark  Lord 
Bingham ;  and  his  bow,  elegant  as  it  is,  exhibits  not  all  the  graceful- 
ness of  mind  and  temper  which  he  who  enacts  it  possesses. 

**  Where — ^is — the — carte  ?"  drawled  out  the  interesting  Unknown. 
"Mock  Turdel  Mulligatawny  1  Gravy  and  Julien,  Sir,"  was  the 
appel  nondnel  of  the  Ganymede.  "  Mock  what,  fel — low  ?  Do  you 
opine  that  I  ever  dined  within  the  walls  of  Babylon ;  or  in  the  Faux- 
bourg  Saint  Antoine  ?  Prepare  me  sohie  white  soup  di — rect — ^ly, 
and  let  me  have  some  Lunel  wine." — **  Infinitely  correct !"  nodded  the 
arbiier  ekgantiarum,  **  Quite  gentlemanly,  'pon  honour  I — La  soupe 
blanche  tt  Lunel ! — admirable  alimentary  ideas  1" — "  Fish,  Sir  T" 
said  the  Garcon,  in  response  to  the  inquisitive  glance  of  this  novel  man 
of  ton:  **  Turbot,  cod,  haddock,  eels,  salmon." — "  Sole  bouilli^  ei 
Baude  i  capree^  if — you — please,— and  contemporaneously  usher  me  a 
glass  of  Madeira." — "  Excellent !  excellent !"  exclaimed  the  gratified 
observer :  "  certainly  a  person  of  taste,  liigh  taste  ;  principle,  exqui- 
site principle  !" — *'  Be  so  good,  Sir,  as  to  let  roe  have  a  silver  dessert 
knife,"  to  the  horror  of  bis  proposed  patron,  demanded  the  stranger. 
— '*  Plebeian,  by  the  Gods !  Quite  happy  no  one  sees  me  here ;  a 
couteau  and  fish  I  In  the  Regent's  name  horrible,  most  horrible! 
quite  as  bad  as  a  star  placed  on  the  very  heart ;  or  twice  sanction- 
ing the  potage.'' — ^*  Always — eat — my  fish  with  a  silver  knife,  Sir," 
calmly,  and  with  a  tone  of  firmness  that  announced  one  who  dared 
boldly,  and  might  sustain  what  he  dared  with  an  unflinching  spirit ; — 
there  was  that  of  high  emprise  in  his  look,  and  of  lof^y  maintenance  of 
purpose,  as  dashing  aside  a  light  stray  lock  from  his  forehead  with 
his  Parisian  glove,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  vacancy,  while  great  and  noble 
musings  occupied  his  mind.  "  A  vile,  a  vnlgar  custom.  Sir,"  he  ob- 
served, his  look  addressed  to  the  chandelier,  his  finger  slightly  pointed 
towards  the  humble  waiter,  "  fork  and  the  bread !  borrowed  of  old 
time  from  our  Gallic  neighbours,  who  then  using  but  one  knife  at  the 
repast,  cared  not  to  pollute  it  with  the  gout  poissoneiix^^ihe  dire  re- 
source of  indelicate  poverty ;  vulgar  in  its  origin  and  aim ;  odious, 
most  odious  in  the  sight  of  Gods  and  men  1" — **  Science !  eloquence ! 
accuracy,  by  Heavens !  A  new  light,  by  Petersham  I  Wise  as  ortho- 
dox! The  Regent  must  sanction  it;  would  write  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  that  cursed  affair — that  bell — never  shall  I  bear  it 
again.  My  fortunes  are  in  their  sear  and  yellow  leaf.'' — *'  Fricassee 
&t  ris  de  veau^  two  gouttes  of  lemon  acid,  one  of  moutarde  au  Due  de 
Parme,  a  clove  of  ail  suspended  over  it  one— second — and — thfise- 
fourths^precise — ly»  with  the  slightest  tincture  of  saffron  and  cayenne ; 
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and  let  me  tatlt  one  glass  of  Cote  d'Or •  Subseqaently*  num  braver  I  deem 
thai  I  could  carve  ^Tbeccasnniy  so  that  it  be  administered  with  sauce  pi* 
quante,  recollect :  and  a  concomitant  verrt  of  Tonnerxe  Mousseux,  iced--r 
liLit — ^be — ^possible.*' — *'  Brilliant  arrangement  i  happy  adaptation  I 
Whence  comes  he  ?  Who  may  he  be  ?  At  least — at  least,  when  1  am 
gone  and  unremembered,  asl  shall  be ;  when  Hun  and  Fin  and  Goth  once 
more  invade  the  world  of  fashion  unreproved  and  unresisted ;  when 
refinement  shall  be  violated  by  the  Eastern  hordes;  and  when  that  hour 
of  darkness  shall  arrive  that  even  the  nine*fathom-cod-eating  gastro- 
nomic savage  of  a  city  banker  shall  presume  to  ait|  and  even  to  refect 
in  the  halls  of  princes, — I  shall  be  consoled,  in  that  my  hour  of  sor- 
rowy  by  knowing  that  one  yet  survives  who  may  regenerate  a  degraded 
age,  and  assert  the  rights  of  elegance  and  taste !" — '*  Cheese,  Sir?" — 
With  an  eye  teeming  with  scorn,  horror,  ^d  indignation,  the  Person 
regarded  the  low-born  proposer  of  such  contamination.  So  Priam, 
looked  when  one  *'drew  his  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  would 
have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt*/'  so  Coleridge  stared  when  the 
Quarterly  was  first  withdrawn :  such  a  glance  did  Brougham  once 
deign  to  accord  to  him  of  Somersetshire :  so  did  Lord  EUenborough 
frown  upon  the  sturdy  Hone :  so  once  did  Kemble,  as  CoriolamiSi  with 
his  patrician  eye  regard  the  vulgarest  of  Rome's  vulgar,  as  represented 
by  the  diminutive  Simmons,  or  Mrs.  Beverley  blast  the  vicious  Siukely 
*'.with  her  sight:"  so  looked  Monsieur  de  Villele  when  the  return  of 
the  Opposition  deputies  was  first  announced ;  or  the  Austrian  Francis 
when  Mettemich  told  his  intended  union  with  Lsekem.  It  was  petri* 
fying^-denouncing — accablatU ;  and  the  wretched  waiter  shrank  trem* 
bling  from  its  tremendous  effect.  '*  Some  Pine  and  Lafitte,"  at  length 
theofiended  Jncofimidirected,**  and--after— cafie." — ^'  Right  Moka,  Sir  ?" 
--<*'  Java ;  presumptuous  man  1  the  large  and  golden  Java  berry — and 
an  u/eo— nothing  more — of  purest  Zara." — '*  Too  much,  too  much !  by 
Carlton  House-~*I  must — 1  shall— I  will ! — ^Pardon  me.  Sir :  but  with 
intensest  admiration  I  have  listened  to  the  *  superbe  repartition'  of  your 
r6gal'-\  esteem  you,  Sir,  as  I  never  esteemed  mortal  man  before ; 
— were  I  disloyal  or  disaffected,  I  might  even — but  no,  Sir ;  but  one 
is  your  parallel  now  that  I  have  abdicated*  Allow  me; — a  prist* 
Whence  may  it  be^  if  1  presume  not  too  far?" — *'  Presented  me  by 
Ali  Pacha ;  quite  the  best  ,espice  of  Jannina.  You  are  pleased  to 
regard  the  box." — *'  Composition,  I  would  assert?''— <^'  The  lost  are. 
Sir ;  its  fellow  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Canino," — ^*  Per- 
haps I  have  the  gratification  of  not  being  unknown  to  you,  Sir?'' — **  i 
would  be  little  disposed  to  stultify  myself  by  a  confession  to  the  con- 
trary."—" And  you,  my — very— 4ear---^ir  !"  Another  gracious  bow, 
which  might  havQ  rivalled  .the  homage-speaking  but  dignified  curtsey 
of  a  Siddons  as  Lady  Macbeth,  was  tbe;sole  reply.  The  glazed  glove 
was  leisurely  drawn  on;  the  Bermuda  aea-weed  assumed;  the  Kent 
swung  gently  by  his  side,  as  he  placed  two  guineas  on  the  table;  and 
he  vani^ied  1  Who  or  what  be  was  has  never  yet  been  exactly  ascer- 
tained. OfVen,  it  is  report^,  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  in  all 
the  fearful  horrors  of  the  nightmare  he  dreams  he  dines  with  Sir 
William  Curtis,  or. at  the  Alansion-^iottse  with  the  man  of  Fleet-street^ 
will  the  gracious  image  of  that  interesting,  that  unknown  being,  flit 
before  his  eye  to  soodie  and  to  appease  the  tumults  of  a  disturbed 
faney.    it  has  been  said  xhsx  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  once  caught  t 
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glance  of  sucli  a  being  in  the  shadows  of  the  Coliseurii ;  that  Keppel  > 
once  saw  something  of  the  sort  on  the  mound  of  ruined  Babylon  ;  that 
Walpole  was  startled  by  a  figure  resembling  his  debutant  from  behind 
a  column  of  ancient  Paestum  ;  that  Denham  firmly  credits  he  beheld 
such  a  roan  in  a  mailed  warrior  of  the  descendants  of  Jugurtha,  but 
his  vizor  was  lowered.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  Lord  Strangford^ 
that  when  he  was  at  the  Brazils^  seated  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  lofty 
palm,  and  subsequently  in  a  procession  at  Constantinople,  immediately 
preceding  the  Sultan,  there  was  such  a  man. 

It  is  whispered  that  his  sojourn  for  life  is  established  at  Calais.  It 
is  said,  a  most  affecting  interview  had  place  not  long  since  between  him- 
and  his  lordly  successors,  the  Earl  of  Stair  and  Lord  Reay.  It  was 
a  consomme  restaurant  to  the  exile ;  une  sauce  piquante  for  the  visi- 
tors ; — if  it  reminded  the  latter  of  a  roii  au  pauvre  hamme^  he  was  not  a 
maiire  tf  hotel froid^  but  liS  to  the  olden  time  and  absent  things.  After 
Vermanton  and  Pomard,  Pic-Pouille  and  Sauterne,  Chablis  and  Saint 
Perey  with  I'Ai  and  Epernay,  had  been  fitly  discussed,  and  Quillac's 
factotum  dismissed,  ere  they  yet  had  bested  them  toRivesahe  and  Rota, 
thus  bespoke  him  the  Ex-£mperor  of  Bond-street.  "  After  that  sad 
affair  of  the  Palais*de'B<tuf— excuse  my  attachment  to  alimentary 
phraseology  where  I  was  rather  too  much  au  naiurtl^  more  so  even 
than  any  Povlarde  a  la  Duchesse  might  have  been — my  enemies  the 
beccastineSf  (may  they  be  all  grilUs  dans  ieurs  jfropresjusi)  considering 
nie  rather  a  Pouiet  a  la  Tartarcy  than  a  la  parole^  or  deeming  me  ca-* 
pable  of  a  farce  d^OseUk^  with  a  degree  of  vulgarity  worthy  of  tgufs  i 
la  tripe,  and  the  cruelty  of  chicoree  sauvage,  which  it  demanded  a  heart 
dressed  a  la  Macedoine  to  resist,  determined  to  render  mesLpain^perdUf 
or  a  raie  au  heurre  noire.  Had  there  been  amongst  them  a  poire  de  bom 
ckrSticH  there  might  have  been  hope  ;  but  to  avoid  these  disappointed 
brockets  au  bleu,  I  had  recourse  to  my  cerveUe  to  save  myself  from 
being  ^m^ ;  so  here  am  I  a  hors-d^oewcre r^inen^s  all  cold  as  ceufs  i 
la  neige ;— my  state  and  fashion  now  but  li  crepe,  deserted  even  by  the 
beau  sexe^  and  nothing,  nothing  left  resembling  them  even  in  title,  bnt 
the  Charlotte  de  pommes  you  see  before  me." 

I  know  not  who  is  the  great  gastronomist  of  Paris  sinee  the  eclipse 
of  Cambacdres,  and  the  fall  of  the  Abb6  de  Pradt.  When  the  news 
of  Bonaparte's  earlier  reverses  in  Russia  arrived)  the  cuitinier  of  the 
former  most  characteristically  vented  his  indignation— not  against  the 
Russians  or  their  inhospitable  winter,  bat  against  the  Emperor  himself, 
in  exclaimiiig  "  Diable/  that  man  is  so  Utile  heedful,  that  he  will 
never  pause  until  some  day4ie  will  endanger  my  master's  digestion." 

Apropos  to  eadng — the  city  feast  was  ratlier  abruptly  terminated. 
The  Lord  High  Admiral  said  he  never  saw  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in 
closer  intimacy  before;  while  Sir  William  was  never  so  enlight- 
ened by  the  sconce.  Lord  Elden  was  just  complaining  of  a  want 
of  celery;  the  Earl  of  Fife  making  the  raoift  of  his  curry;  Sir  The* 
naa  Lethhridge  priding  himself  on  the  ealfs  head  he  possessed ;  Mr. 
John  Wilkafaiteam^  on  bubble  and  squeak;  Horace  Twiss  think* 
iag  of  a  trifle ;  Waithman  *  protesting  hie  adherence  to  flummery ; 
Bish  swearing  he  had  foregone  puffs ;  Sir  John  W.  Gordon  seasoning 
his  plate  with  camp  vinegtos  -Monsieur  Falck  dilatidg  on  the  raeriu 
of  an  orange  pudding ;  Cjoket  caUiog  for  potatoe  pie ;  Mr.  Lamb 
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declaring  he  had  quite  enough  of  Spanish  fritters  ;  Rothschild  inquir« 
ing  for  stock-fish ;  Farebrotber  regaling  himself  with  all  the  comfort 
to  be  derived  from  a  good  sole  ;  (the  Recorder  preferred  carp  and  pig*s 
head ;)  Mr.  Brougham  injudiciously  enough  indulging  himself  in  highly 
peppered  crab ;  Lord  Alvanley  sending  away  his  beef  a-ta-mode  as 
quite  overdone :  Sir  Francis  sustaining  the  merits  of  Hunter's  beef 
as  far  better  for  tlie  constitution  than  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England ; 
Lord  Bexley,  doubtful  whether  he  should  not  prefer  mince ;  Wilroot 
Horton  expatiating  on  the  *'  Report,"  and  having  just  ended  a  hash  ; 
Mr.  Malthus  protesting  calfs  liver  roasted  was  his  aversion;  Wood 
sighing  for  soupe  a  la  Reine ;  Sir  William  Knighton  making  faces  at 
a  Rhubarb  tart ;  Mr.  Nugent  smiling  at  his  macaroni ;  the  Duke  of 
Saint  Alban's  boasting  of  a  spare  rib,  to  which  he  seemed  much  attach- 
ed ;  Lord  Londonderry  looking  for  pepper-pot ;  Mr.  Aulgeo  turning 
with  scorn  from  a  roasted  pigeon,  saying  he  had  a  green  gage  by 
him;    the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  whatever  favour   he   evinced   for   a 
Chicken,  refusing  Wild  fowl ;  Justice  Park  handling  a  black  cap;  Mr. 
Wallace  regretting  mint  sauce ;  Sir  Isaac  CofBn  analyzing  a  sponge 
cake ;  Sir  John   Leach   pronouncing  the   Rolls  excellent ;  the  legal 
Chief  of  the  Exchequer  refusing  an  Irish  stew,  in  asserting  his  deter* 
mination  not  to  leave  the  Baron ;  while  Sir  William,  with  a  magnum 
bonum  before  him,  held  it  tight   against  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Deputy 
Drinkall ; — all  of  great  and  noble,  vile  and  vulgar,  were  in  action,  when 
the  fearful  catastrophe  occurred.     Much  as  he  was  attached  to  the 
Tower,  "  London's  shame,"  but  not  its  lasting  shame  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  yet  more  to  the  Crown,  the  Duke  would  have  given  up  the 
constableship  at  the  moment  with  even  greater  pleasure  than  he  seized 
the  arm  that  constituted  him  Commander-in-Chief;  while  as  for  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  she  was  castled  and  check-mated  at  the  same  moment. 
With  Sir  William  it  was  yet  a  more  awful  affair ;  he  thought  of  his 
Edinburgh  dress,  and   swore  he  should   be  "kilt."     British   claret 
flowed  on  every  side;  but  whatever  might  occur  to  Lord   Mayors, 
Lord  High  Admirals,  or  Constables,  the  *'  father  of  the  city"  was  saved 
with  the  magnum  under  his  cut-velvet-clothed  arm.     There  seems,  there 
is  yet  much  mystery  in  the  cause  of  the  accident.     Rothschild  swears 
chat  since  18S5  he  never  witnessed  such  a  fall  or  crash.     The  Recorder 
ahook  his  head  (but  there  was  nothing  in  that)  and  looked  significantly 
at  Alderman  Farebrotber.     The  Prince  evidently  avoided  Croker  the 
rest  of  the  evening ;  Bish  is  said  vehemently  to  suspect  Price  as  stage- 
property  manager  on  the  occasion ;  a  justice  looked  very  doubtingly 
on  a  brother  ;  Sir  Thomas  gave  a  keen  side-long  glance  at  Brougham ; 
Lord  Palmerston  deetned  it  an  error  in  calculation  of  his  Scotch  friend ; 
Lord  Eldon  entertains  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  aiid  in  examining 
the  wound  on  his  forehead,  advised  the  Lord  Mayor  to  call  for  affidavits 
on  that  head,   but  hinted  totto-voce  somewhat  of  O'Connel  and  the 
Unitarians;  Lord  Londonderry  swore  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
proposed  removal  of  rubbish ;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  proposes  a 
report  to  cast  light  on  this  emigration  of  the  lamps ;  while  the  Lord 
Mayor  says  he  never  felt  the  weight  of  the  Tower  ward  so  strongly 
before. 

But  how  did  the  business  end  ?    The  select  adjourned  to  another 
apartment,  where  they  renewed  the  unhaiqpily  interrupted  revels :  there 
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tbey  toasted  the  late  Lord  Mayor  Brown.  Sir  William  gave  Church 
and  King ;  Wood,  the  March  of  Intellect ;  Atkins,  the  downfall  of 
Tailors  ;  Key^  the  Missionary  Tract  Societies;  and  Farebrother  strove 
to  speak,  but  was  evidently  '*  a  going,"  as  if  he  had  been  knocked 
down  by  his  own  hammer.  The  Master  of  the  Fishmongers*  Com- 
pany gave  the  Great  Seal,  in  honour  of  the  Chancellor  ;  the  Stationers' 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Members  for  Reading;  the  Bakers', 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Spring  Rice,  and  Sir  John  Pollen;  llie 
Joiners*,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  ;  the  Vintners',  the  Duke  of  Gordon ; 
the  Glaziers',  that  eminent  and  pains-taking  man  William  Cobbett; 
the  Cooks',  Lord  Chief  Justice  B — ,  Lords  Sandwich  and  Stowwell ; 
the  Bowyers',  the  Great  Captain  who  made  the  French  quiver,  and 
the  Grand  Sultan  for  his  encouragement  of  the  Bowstring ;  the 
Needlemakers',  the  Memory  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  Mr. 
Poyntz;  the  Blacksmiths',  Lord  £ldon,  who  struck  when  the  Bar 
began  to  evince  unseasonable  heat ;  the  Tylers',  the  Duke  of  Sussex ; 
the  Skinners',  the  Collectors  of  Taxes  throughout  the  Metropolis ; 
the  Goldsmiths',  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  Gold-burn  ;  the  Drapers', 
M.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Scarlett ;  the  Merchant  Tailors',  Lord  Spencer ; 
Cordwainers',  Admiral  Legge;  Butchers',  Bitihop  of  Oxford,  F. 
Lamb,  and  Mr.  Ramsbottom  ;  Patten- Makers',  Serjeant  Onslow,  and 
Messieurs  Raine  and  Wetherall;  the  Carpenters',  that  of  the  old  Chip, 
Alderman  Wood ;  the  Cutlers',  General  Keane ;  the  Fruiterers*,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Somen  and  Mr.  Peel\  the  Spectacle  Makers', 
the  two  Members  for  Eye ;  the  Brewers',  Lord  Beerhaven  and  the 
Members  for  Beeralston;  the  Barbers^  Lord  Wigton  and  General 
Baird ;  the  Scriveners',  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Messieurs  Bond  and 
Grant;  the  Sadlers',  Mr.  Ryder;  the  Card-makers',  the  Members 
for  East  and  West  Loo  ;  the  Undertakers',  Lords  iit/worth.  Sir  Isaac 
CoflBn,  Lord  Kirkwall,  and  Lord  Graves  ;  while  the  Up-holders'  gave 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  nine  times  nine.  His  Royal  Highness 
during  the  time  kept  to  Port;  His  Grace  had  been  used  to  Tonnerre; 
Moore  made  the  most  of  Sherry  ;  General  Palmer  said  the  Bourdeaux 
was  invaluable;  Rothschild  made  faces  at  the  mention  ofLqfitte; 
Lamb  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Catalonia,  observing  he 
would  rather  have  Lisbon;  Faro  was  proposed  but  objected  to  by 
Aulgeo.  Lord  Exmouth  said  he  would  adhere  to  the  taste  of  Bront6, 
whik  Lord  £ chose  Saint- Gilles. 
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**  And  slight^  withal,  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever : — it  may  be  a  sound, 
A  tone  of  mnsic— summer's  breath,  or  spring, 
A  flower — a  leaf—the  ocean — which  may  wound, 
Striking  th'  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  boond.'* 

Bvaoir. 

Yes,  it  U  haunted— this  quiet  scene. 

Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  ffreen : 

Yet  fear  thou  not— for  the  spell  is  thrown. 

And  the  mi^t  of  the  shadow  on  me  alone. 
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Are  thy  (lumghU  wandering  to  Elves  and  Fay«, 
And  spirits  that  dwell  where  the  water  plays  ? 
Oh !  in  the  heart  there  are  stronger  powers^ 
That  sway^  though  viewless^  this  world  of  ours  1 

Have  I  not  lived  midst  these  lowly  dells, 
And  loved,  and  sorrow'd,  and  heaid  farewells. 
And  leam*d  in  my  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  tremhle  before  that  mysterious  Book  ? 

Have  I  not,  under  these  whispering  leaves. 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  heart  weaves? 
Shadows — ^yet  unto  which  life  seem'd  bound. 
And  is  it  not — is  it  not  haunted'ground  ? 

Must  I  not  hear  what  thou  hearest  not^ 
Troubling  the  air  of  the  sunny  spot  ? 
Is  there  not  something,  to  none  but  me. 
Told  by  the  rustling  of  every  tree  ? 

Song  hath  been  here,  with  its  flow  of  thought, 
Love^with  its  passionate  vbions  fraught; 
Death — ^breathing  stillness  and  sadness  round— 
And  is  it  not — ^is  it  not  haunted  ground  ? 

Are  there  no  phantoms  but  such  as  come 
By  night,  from  the  darkness  that  wraps  the  tomb  ? 
—A  sound,  a  scent,  or  a  whispering  breeze. 
Can  summon  up  mightier  far  than  these ! 

But  I  may  not  linger  amidst  them  here. 
Lovely  they  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear. 
Passing  and  leaving  a  weight  hehind. 
And  a  thrill  on  the  chords  of  the  stricken  mind. 

Away,  aw»r !  that  my  soul  may  soar 

As  a  free  Bird  of  blue  skies  once  more ! 

Here  from  its  wing  it  may  never  cast 

The  chain  by  those  spirits  brought  back  from  the  past. 

Doubt  it  not— smile  not— but  go  thou  too. 
Look  on  the  scenes  where  thy  Childhood  grew, 
Where  thou  hast  pray'd  at  tny  mother's  knee. 
Where  thou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren  free ; 

Go  thou  when  Life  unto  thee  is  changed. 
Friends  thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul  estranged^ 
When  from  the  idols  thy  heart  hath  made 
Thou  hast  seen  the  colours  of  glory  fade ; 

Oh !  painfully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

By  the  voice  of  the  stream,  by  the  flower-cup's  dye, 

By  a  thousand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound. 

Thou  wilt  feel  thou  art  treading  on  haunted  groniid. 

F,H. 
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«*  Aaother,  and  another  follows  8till.**^SHAK5PBARE. 

Well! — there  goes  another  year,  and^  thank  heaven!  no  bones 
broken  in  the  passage.  Life  is  surrounded  by  so  many  perils,  not  only 
by  the  graver  accidents  of  appetites,  diseases,  and  doctors,  by  war^ 
pestilence,  and  famine,  but  by  so  many  deadly  trifles,  so  many  paltry 
fatalities, —orange-peels  and  pea-shells  that  will  lie  under  our  feet,  old 
women's  petticoats  on  hedges  that  will  frighten  our  horses^  herring- 
bones that  will  stick  in  the  throat,  crumbs  of  bread  that  will  go  the 
wrong  way,  sheets  that  will  be  damp,  and  doses  of  salts  that  will  be 
oxalic  acid, — that  it  is  a  perfect  marvel  how  we  contrive  to  shuffle  or 
glide,  slip  or  wriggle  in  safety^  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  3 1st  of 
December.  To  think  that  there  should  be  so  many  ways  out  of  the 
world,  and  that  mortal  man  should  live  in  the  fear  of  Malthus !  If 
life  beindeed  desirable,  (and  we  all  know  in  London  how  very  dear  ic 
is,)  you  and  I,  reader,  haye  drawn  a  prise  this  1st  of  January  which 
many  a  better  fi^ow,  who  began  last  year  with  us,  has  not  lived  to 
attain.  Now,  if  I  was  a  clergyman,  and  had  you  Ibcked  up  in  a  pew, 
I  could  talk  to  you  for  fifty  minutes  on  this  theme  (though  an  ortho« 
dox  preacher  should  never  exceed  ten) ;  I  could  tell  you  an  infinite 
number  of  good  things  you  know. as  well  as  1  do;  and  above  all,  as 
Madame  de  Sevign^  says,  "  vous  ennuyer  pour  Tamour  de  Dieu.^  But 
the  New  Monthly  is  no  place  to  be  *'  given  to  allichoUy  and  musing" 
in ;  and,  moreover,  if  I  were  in  a  pulpit>  I  should  be  too  generous  to 
take  such  a  dirty  advantage,  merely  because  I  was  a  step  or  two 
higher  in  the  world  than  my  auditors.  The  fact  is,  that,  writing  of 
opinions,  I  was  thinking  of  him  who  has  operated  such  a  change  in 
our  modes  of  thinking,  since  last  I  touched  on  this  matter ;  and  of  the 
suddenness  with  which  death  cut  him  short,  at  the  very  starting«post  of 
a  brilliant  career :  and  this  made  me  wonder  at  certain  worthless  and 
impertinent  persons,  who  must  for  the  present  be  nameless,  and  who 
have  the  face  to  live  on  in  their  nullity  or  wickedness. 

"  Why  shoidd  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life^  and  he  no  breath  at  all  }*' 

Even  now  I  cannot  think  with  patience  of  the  self-satisfied  grin  of 
these  apes  over  the  dead  lion !     But,  alas ! 


And, 


"  Fortuna  ssbvo  lata  n^tio, 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinaz, 
Transmutat  incertos  honores— -" 

'  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  had  in  him  touch  ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces." 


In  the  short  duration  of  Mr.  Canning's  premiership,  he  contrived, 
among  other  good  works,  to  play  the  very  devil  with  the  grave  noddles 
of  that  respectable  part  of  the  public  who  set  their  sentiments  by  those  of 
the  Government,  as  they  set  their  watches  by  the  Horse  Guards ;  and 
who  contrive  that  their  opinions,  like  their  movements,  shall  never  be  a 
minute  before,  or  behindhand,  with  the  dial  of  the  constituted  authority* 
Never  was  there  such  a  sudden  "  to  the  right  about.'*  No  time  waa 
allowed  for  saving  appearances.     Toryism  was  cast  overboard  in  a 
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single  bale  ;  and  all  our  "  opinions  for  1827'*  (strange  to  say)  were  at 
the  same  moment  abrogated  and  ra/-ified.  No  sooner  was  Lord  Liver- 
pool politically  defunct,  and  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se  entered  against  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Gotham,  than 

'*  From  the  table  of  our  memory" 
We  "  wiped  away  all  trivial  rond  records," 

(of  the  Morning  Post  and  New  Times,)  « 

'*  All  saws  of  books," 
(Quarterlys  and  Black  woods,  Philpots  and  Vaughans,) 

«  All  forms" 
(of  indictments  and  ex  officio  informations,) 

"  All  pressures  passed" 

(of  Vice  and  Constitutional  Societies,) 

"  That  his  commandment  all  alone  sliould  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  our  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter." 

The  Holy  Alliance  went  to  pot  in  a  jifl^ ;  "  No  Popery  "  fell  at  once 
an  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent;  and  *'  right  divine"  fetched  no  price 
whatever  in  the  market.  If  ever  there  was  an  opinion,  which  appeared 
beyond  the  reach  of  circumstance  to  change  it,  it  was  the  universal 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  Lord  Eldon.  There  was  not  a  man  to  be  found 
out  of  Bedlam,  who,  in  the  wildness  of  his  credulity,  could  have  ima- 
gined the  possibility  of  his  Lordship's  parting  with  office.  When  the 
principle  of  life  itself  should  be  exhausted,  every  one  thought  that  the 
functions  of  his  frame  would  be  kept  in  movement  by  the  principle  of 
tenacity  to  place :  yet  in  "  a  little  month,  nay  not  so  much,"  and  not  even 
himself  entertained  a  doubt  that  he  was  out.  (The  parsons  had  con- 
vinced him  of  that  fact.)  This  time  twelvemonth  we  all  took  it  on 
trust,  that  Mr.  Peel  was  a  great  minister,  a  very  incarnation  of  the 
"pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,"  another  "  heaven- born"  genius: 
yet  now  he  is  as  much  out  of  date  and  laid  aside  as  an  old  almanack. 
Even  his  ^dus  Achates  Dawson,  forgetting  that  "  such  things  were, 
and  were  most  dear"  to  him,  begins  to  equivocate  with  Protestant 
ascendency,  and  to  suspect  the  propriety  of  longer  withholding  eman- 
cipation. At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  all  Scotland,  to  a  man,  was 
stuck  fast  in  the  mire  of  that  *'  slough  of  a  slavish  superstition,'*  Mel- 
villolatry :  yet  scarcely  was  the  seat  of  their  god  cold  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, when  there  was  not  a  corporator  to  be  found  in  the  Land 
o'  Cakes,  who  would  bow  his  knee  to  the  altars  of  so  pro6tless  an 
heresy.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  Lord  B.  almost  thought  himself  s^  great 
man  ;  and  Lord  W.  believed  in  his  own  political  importance ;  but, 
now,  if  they  are  not  by  this  time  cured  of  such  **  popular  fallacies," 
they  must  be  the  hardest  persons  to  convince  in  existence.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  revolution  have  indeed  extended  through  all  classes 
of  his  Majesty's  lieges  ;  and  the  reign  of  chaos  and  old  night"  has 
been  so  broken  in  upon>  that  tlie  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned, 
veer  about  through  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  like  the  needle 
.  under  the  North  Pole.  Here,  some  ancient  **  poleeticle  posthorse" 
atumbles  on  a  liberal  opinion,  "  and  starts  e'en  at  the  sound  himself 
«hath  made ;"  and  there^  a  Tory  reviewer,  throwing  up  straws  to  mark 
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the  hioveiheot  of  the  gale»  puts  fi>rtfa  fearfiilly  some  verity  of  less  than 
m  hundred  years  standing,  and  straightway  drawing  in  his  horns,  like 
an  hurt  anail,  plunges  back  '*  full  fathom  five"  into  the  wisdom  of  his 
ancestors.  Here,  again,  some  worthy  frequenter  of  Mark-lane,  or 
bill-broker  from  Capel-court,  winces,  as  he  admits  the  validity  of  the 
Huskissonian  doctrines  it  was  so  lately  the  fashion  to  call  in  question ; 
and  there  a  turtle-feeding  alderman,  with  a  naivete  the  most  comical, 
betrays  his  surprise  at  beholding  himself  coinciding  with  Waithman  or 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  The  stationary  Ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  find- 
ing himself  again  "  sailing  in  the  north"  of  profitable  opinion,  once 
more  quietly  puts  on  the  ^^.gre&i  coat"  he  flung  off  with  such  im- 
prudent petulance.  In  the  general  boulversement  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  for  a  moment  doubted  of  the  coming  of  the  second  reforma- 
tion, and  his  able  co-operator  in  the  cause  of  "  sound  learning  and  re- 
ligious education,"  George  Colman  the  elder,  actually  broke  the  point 
of  his  censorial  pencil,  in  erasing  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye,"  from  the 
fiflh  act  of  an  immoral  dramatist.  A  worthy  voter  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  straying  by  accident  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
beholding  the  new  occupation  of  the  treasury  benches,  doubted  whether 
be  was  in  a  dream,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  honourable  members  were 
seized  with  a  calenture,  until,  suddenly  catching  the  eye  of  Spring 
Rice,  in  the  rear  of  the  home  secretary,  he  bolted  off  to  Alma  Mater^ 
to  make  arrangements  for  not  canvassing  for  Mr.  Groulburn.  In  this 
general  breaking  up  of  the  waters,  1  look  forward  with  a  confident  an- 
ticipation that  my  present  dissertation  on  national  sentiment  will  be 
studied  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  with  unusual  attention  : 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  receive  an  infinity  of  private  applica- 
tions, through  my  excellent  friend  the  Editor,  requesting  my  opinion 
of  every  opinion  that  is  questionable,  even  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tenth 
place  of  decimals,  in  I^eslie  Foster's  last  calculation  of  Catholic  per- 
verts. I  avail  myself,  therefore,  of  the  present  opportunity  for  in- 
forming the  public,  that  no  letters  can  possibly  be  attended  to,  unless 
post  paid,  or  without  the  inclosure  of  a  fee,  afler  the  most  approved 
usage  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

But  though  a  lamentable  defalcation  has  occurred  from  the  ranks  of 
pure  Toryism,  although  a  general  conviction  of  the  permanence  of  the 
new  administration  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  political  purity  of 
current  opinions,  yet  is  not  the  whole  man  tainted  and  corrupted  by 
the  supremacy  of  Whiggism.  *'No  one,*'  says  the  Latin  proverb, 
'*  reaches  extreme  infamy  at  one  step,"  (which,  par  parent hise,  has  been 
well  interpreted,  ^*  it  takes  five  years  to  make  an  attorney")  and  John 
Bull  is  still  determined  to  keep  in  the  old  road  in  matters  of  theology. 
If  a  conviction  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  the  Catholics  cannot  re- 
main unemancipated  much  longer,  the  unwelcome  truth  serves  only  to 
make  us  d-rrn  them  the  more  heartily  hereafter,  without  stint,  and 
without  mercy.  Accordingly^  it  is  more  than  ever  a  part  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  to  maintain,  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  good  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but  stark  nought,  as  levelled  against  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  even  in  this  1828,  undoubtedly 
orthodox  to  persist  in  educating  the  wild  Irish  upon  the  most  approved 
Protestant  principles  ;  and  it  is  the  quintessence  of  charity  to  bribe 
with  a  frieze  cloak  and  a  slice  of  cold  beef  and  mustard,  a  starving 
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papist  to  desert  bU  <'  damnable  beresy  ;*'  it  is  still  justice,  if  need  be 
to  punish  bis  obstinacy  in  resisting  sucb  temptations  by  a  process  of 
ejectment.  Those  whom  it  may  concern,  may  likewise  take  notice 
that  it  is  no  derogation  from  *'  proper  opinions"  to  .subscribe  for  the 
better  enabling  Ex-jews  to  marry  women  of  quality.  Penny  barbera 
and  apple- women  may  still  be  *'  had  up"  for  exercising  their  respective 
callings  on  *'  the  Sabbath."  The  dissenters  likewise  are  still  without 
a  church,  and  Catholics  have  yet  to  look  for  a  religion.  Tea  and  tracts 
continue  to  be  popular,  among  that  very  vntractable  body,  the  saints 
of  Ireland.  Not  however  to  dwell  on  a  subject  concerning  which  he 
that  runs  may  read,  there  is  another  point  upon  which  I  must  do  my 
countrymen  the  justice  to  say  that  their  orthodoxy  has  withstood  all 
temptation  to  stray  ;  they  are  still  staunch  and  inflexible  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  all-dispensing  power  of  money.  The  worship  of  Mammon 
has  lost  nothing  by  the  recent  changes.  The  temple  of  honour  was  of 
old  only  to  be  approached  through  the  temple  of  virtue ;  a  pretty 
allegory,  that  wanted  nothing  but  truth  to  recommend  it.  Much  more 
appropriately  should  we  make  the  entrance  to  our  modem  Pantheon 
through  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  perhaps  a  side  passage  (if  the  lo* 
calities  would  admit  of  it)  communicating  with  Crockford's,  since  the 
New  Exchange  gambling*shop  next  door,  that  so  afflicted  the  nerves 
of  the  attorney  Lord  Mayor  Brown,  was  closed  by  him.  To  the  pre- 
valence of  a  profound  veneration  for  pelf,  the  civilized  world  is  in* 
debted  for  a  discovery  in  ethics,  which  puts  the  seal  to  the  reputation 
of  Great  Britain  as  the  parent  of  original  geniuses.  I  allude  to  the  in- 
vention of  that  new  category  of  persons,  yclept  "  respectable  swindlers 
and  vagabonds." .  For  want  of  a  previous  knowledge  of  this  most  im- 
portant class  in  society,  the  world  has  been  long  at  a  loss  in  de- 
signating a  very  considerable  portion  of  amphibious  personages. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  a  knot  of  thriving  corporators  have  con- 
spired to  apply  die  corporation  funds  to  the  purposes  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  we  could  not  in  fairness  rank  them  with  the  ragged  and 
dirty-faced  felons,  to  whom  cold  water  is  an  anathema:  still  less 
should  we  be  justified  in  libelling  their  reputation,  by  associating  them 
with  that  pimping,  pitiful*spirited  character — ^an  honest  man.  ''  Re- 
spectable swindlers,"  however,  suit  them  to  a  nicety ;  for  while  it  does 
justice  to  their  conduct,  it  derogates  in  nothing  from  their  superfine 
broad-cloth,  or  from  the  double-gilding  of  their  best  Birmingham  but- 
tons. Respectable  swindler  likewise  describes,  with  a  technical  exacti- 
tude, the  landlord  who  uses  his  legislative  authority  to  raise  his  rents ; 
putting  his  hand  into  his  neighbour's  pocket  without  risking  a  shot  on  ' 
the  heath,  or  a  rope  at  the  new  drop.  Respectable  swindler  suits  to  a 
T  the  litigators  in  certain  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
where  parsons  decide  in  their  own  cases,  and  help  themselves  to  as 
much  tithe  as  they  please.  The  grand -juryman  who  presents  roads 
that  are  not  wanting,  and  gives  the  job  to  help  his  own  tenants  to  pay 
their  rack-rents,  is  a  respecUble  swindler.  A  committee-man  sitting 
on  his  own  or  his  friend's  Private  Bill,  is  a  respectable  swindler. 
'^  Respectable  swindler," — "  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that 
word,'' — applies  most  happily  to  whole  lots  of  trading  justices  work- 
ing with  closed  doors,  joint-^tock  company  directors  and  agents,  who 
dabble  in  shares,  vestry-men  and  overseers,  borough-mongering  peers, 
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gr&nd  compounders  in  the  stock-exchange,  professional  insolvents* 
bankers  who  begin  trade  bankrupts,  pocketers  of  missionary  subscrip* 
tions, — ^in  one  word,  all  who  in  their  various  departments  trade  upon 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  place  the  end  of  government  in  the 
Maintenance  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many ;  or  who  otherwise 
quarter  themselves  on  the  public  on  the  grand  scale;  and  without  a  di- 
rect breach  of  the  law,  drink  claret,  wear  clean  linen,  ride  in  their  own 
equipages,  and  keep  the  best  company,  at  the  expense  of  society.  By  a 
direct  analogy  with  this  happy  phrase,  respectable  felons  might  apply 
equally  well  to  the  setters  of  spring-guns  and  of  snakes  in  the  grass  ; 
the  shooters  of  poachers ;  the  imprisoners  of  girls  for  taking  birds  eggs, 
and  the  indicters  of  children  for  stealing  penny-buns,  or  for  scaUng  of 
orchards.  In  the  same  predicament  I  would  place  also  professed  du- 
ellists, and  those  provokers  of  suicide,  the  proprietors  of  hells,  together 
with  bishops  who  declare  slavery  not  contrary  to  Christianity,  and 
masters  who  pay  their  labourers  out  of  the  poor-rates.  But  this  is  an 
endless  theme.  The  principle  of  respectability  derives  immediately 
from  nature.  Spaniels  show  an  instinctive  contempt  for  '^  pauperism' 
by  barking  at  beggars ;  while  the  cat  proves  by  her  outward  de- 
meanour that  she  considers  the  cook -maid,  who  has  the  good  things  of 
the  kitchen  at  her  disposal,  to  be  the  most  respectable  person  of  the 
family.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  respectability  of  riches  enters  so 
l^rjgely  into  our  most  laudable  institutions ;  that  money  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  legislative  franchise ;  that  money  should  fit  men  for  the 
magistracy ;  and  that  even  ordination  itself  should  depend  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  qualification,  as  if  the  grace  divine  were  a  licence  to  shoot 
partridges.  '  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  money  is  justly  made  the  measure 
and  the  compensation  for  honour  wounded,  character  blasted,  and  peace 
of  mind  destroyed.  According  to  this  principle,  an  husband  who  has 
received  swinging  damages,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  take  prece- 
dence as  a  respectable  cuckold ;  while  the  man  whose  character  is  esti- 
mated by  a  jury  at  one  farthing,  may  still  become  respectable,  if  he 
goes  snacks  with  his  lawyer  in  the  costs  of  action. 

Among  the  new  opinions  for  the  current  year,  it  is  decided  that  li- 
berty, as  far  as  concerns  the  blacks,  is  a  right  defeasible  by  low  lati- 
tudes ;  that  freedom  is  absolute  on  "  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,"  but 
that  it  loses  its  positive  character  on  going  on  ship-board,  becomes 
questionable  at  the  Madeiras,  and  is  altogether  puffed  away  by  the  first 
sephyr  of  the  trade-winds.  For  the  future,  all  blacks,  in  leaving  Eng- 
land, will  do  well  to  put  a  sample  of  the  emancipating  earth  into  their 
shoes  ;  the  quirk  will  be  amply  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law  for  a  point.' 
Lord  Karnes  says,  **  any  subterfuge  will  save  a  lawyer ;"  only  it  is  un- 
lucky that  a  point  in  favour  of  liberty  is  seldom  as  available  as  a  point 
which  is  levdled  against  it.  Leaving  law,  however,  to  proceed  to  its 
kindred  humbug — medicine,  it  must  be  written  doWn,  that  for  the  year 
1818,  all  disorders  to  which  flesh  is  heir  are  the  products  of  mal  aria. 
It  should  seem  as  if  a  moral  hydrophobia  had  taken  possession  of  the 
people!  It  is  right  for  the  present  to  believe  that  the  channels  of  the 
street  flow  with  agues ;  tliat  running  brooks  preach  none  but  funeral 
sermons  ;  that  diseased  livers  have  quitted  the  pint-pots  of  gin  to  take 
post  in  the  water  decanters;  and  that  to  avoid  a  typhus,  it  will  bd 
well  even  to  shave  in  Calcavella  or  Cape  Madeira. 
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•  ''  Ful/but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon^ 

And  it  shaU  be  as  all  the  ocean/' 

to  render  "  merry  England''  "  one  perfect  and  entire"  Walcheren! 

An  ingenious  writer  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  *'  tells  us 
that  fresh  air  is  mortal  in  the  typhus,  among  the  poor  of  the  northern 
capital  (I  bar  all  national  sarcasms  at  this  peculiarity  of  Scottish  nature) ; 
yet  foul  air  is  (like  Mathews's  witty  boy)  to  be  "the  death  of  us  !**  Un- 
less a  roan  gets  into  his  grave,  which,  as  Hamlet  says,  is  '*  indeed  out 
of  the  air,"  he  has  no  chance  for  his  life,  between  the  two  horns  of  this 
dDemma.  We  shall  have  some  citizen  Atkins  setting  the  Thames  oa 
fire  to  purify  the  city ;  and  joint-stock  companies  will  be  formed  to 
colonize  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  as  the  only  part  of  the  globe  that  sets 
fever  at  defiance.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  recommended  to  the  Emi- 
gration Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  an  Act  to  encourage 
stagnant  pools  at  the  doors  of  the  peasantry,  after  the  established 
usage  of  an  Irish  cabin.  They  are  your  only  "  population  check,"  that 
will  keep  things  in  tolerable  order ;  being  cheaper  than  ships,  and 
often  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  having  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  novels, 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  all  opinions  as  to  the  '^  Great  Unknown  " 
will,  for  the  future,  be  confined  to  Theology.  Opinion  is  much  di- 
vided on  tlie  subject  of  travelling,  between  the  Aeropleustics  and  the 
Vallancey  scheme.  The  plan  of  flying  kites  is,  however,  thought  the 
most  feasible  in  the  city ;  while  the  pea-shooter  method  is  preferred, 
as  an  high-pressure  measure,  by  the  new  opposition.  If  the  vacuum 
engines,  more  especially,  should  be  used,  the  Tories  are  confident  of 
success ;  having  found  that,  as  a  ministry,  they  had  gone  all  lengths 
upon  that  principle  with  uncommon  facility.  A  match  is  in  contem- 
plation for  the  ensuing  spring  meeting  that  will  bring  the  rival  schemes 
to  the  scratch  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  steam-horse  will  be  entered  for 
the  sweepstakes.  The  friends  of  the  kite  and  the  exhausted  tube  are 
each  disposed  to  back  their  favourites  for  a  large  sum  ;  but  the  odds 
are  five  to  one  '^  Teakettle  against  the  field."  When  this  question  is 
decided,  a  suspension  bridge  oyer  the  Irish  Channel,  and  a  tunnel 
under  the  Straits  of  Dover  will  be  immediately  put  in  hand.  An  uni- 
versal opinion  prevailed  among  the  hackney-coachmen,  donkey-drivers, 
and  Smithfield  drovers,  (though  it  has  not  yet  been  embodied  in  a 
formal  resolution  of  those  bodies  assembled  in  public  meeting,)  that 
Dick  Martin  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  channel ;  the  horses,  asses, 
and  sheep,  say  nay  ;  and  between  these  parties  issue  is  joined.  Dean 
Swift  offered  Pope  twenty  guineas  to  change  his  religion ;  to  which 
Pope  replied,  **  Surely  no  clergyman  ever  offered  so  much  out  of  his 
own  purse  for  the  sake  of  any  religion/'  On  this  principle,  it  is  or- 
thodox to  doubt'Father  Macguire's  story  of  the  1000/.  and  800/.  per 
annum.  It  is  not  credible  that  an  Irish  Archbishop  would  give  so 
much  to  convert  the  Pope  of  Rome !  Nothing  has  occurred  since  my 
last  essay,  to  disturb  the  supremacy  of  Rossini  and  Pasta ;  but  Frei- 
shutz  is  at  a  discount.  '*  Cherry  ripe  "  is  '*  in  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf,"  and  **Buy  a  Broom"  is  fairly  worn  to  the  stump.  The  London 
University  is  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  at  the  last  quotation.     Mecha- 
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Dies'  Institutions  hold  their  own.  The  new  stables  of  Buckinghain-housei 
it  is  said,  are  to  come  down ;  the  house  itself  is  thought  to  remain  as  a 
monument  of  the  national  taste  in  1827  !  Harriet  Wilson  is  certainly 
not  to  be  the  fashion  during  the  ensuing  season.  Boxing  u  a  nationd 
virtue,  for  which  the  Best  reasons  may  be  offered.  Mr.  Swabey, 
however,  thinks  it  irreligious.  The  Turks,  for  the  present,  are  inca- 
pable of  the  relations  of  civil  society ;  but  it  is  universally  thought 
that  they  have  received  a  great  moral  lesson.  The  bench  of  Bishops 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  "  things  in  general,"  but  it  is  universally 
credited  that  they  do  not  love  a  bone  in  the  skin  of  Lord  King.  Mus- 
tard-seed is  still  the  *'  sovereign'st  thing  in  the  world "  for  the  di« 
gestion  ;  and  religious  novels  are  good  for  the  soul.  Reminiscences  are 
beginning  to  be  forgotten,  and  many  r^pectable  anecdotists  are  be- 
lieved to  have  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  No  inquests,  however,  have 
yet  been  taken.  Almack's  has  been  **  written  down  an  ass  ;'*  and  the 
popular  belief  is,  that  it  cannot  last  another  season.  Some  people 
think  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Leaden-hall  factory,  (I  do  not 
mean  the  Minerva  Press,  good  ladies,)  but  that  must  be  an  error :  for 
it  is  incontestably  proved  that  to  dismiss  a  judge  in  India  at  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Government,  is  quite  according  to  Hoyle.  He  who 
does  not  act  and  think  as  he  -  is  bidden,  does  not  know  on  which  side 
his  bread  is  buttered :  he  who  knows  not  on  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered,  wants  judgment:  and  he  who  wants  judgment  is  not  fit  to  be 
a  judge, — Q.  £.  D.  Apropos  to  judges,  the  libel-market  is  growing 
daily  more  and  more  out  of  credit,  verdicts  being  much  less  easily  ob- 
tained. This  the  attorneys  very  generally  think  an  harsh  measure. 
Every  body  knows  that  the  attorney  works  equally  hard,  whether  his 
client  wins  or  loses ;  and  it  is  very  unjust  that  the  labourer  should  be 
deprived  of  his  hire,  because  the  defendant  justifies.  Cheap  law  for 
the  current  year  will  continue  to  be  thought  a  national  grievance. 
Lawsuits  are  such  intoxicating  luxuries,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  them  expensive,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country  gentlemen 
from  ruining  themselves^  and  to  repress  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  poor. 
Ridi  children  require  to  be  guarded  against  the  immorality  of  their 
parents ;  but  the  poor  may  go  to  the  devil,  and  be .  It  is  be- 
lieved that  before  the  year  1830,  Parliament  will  have  completely  ex- 
hausted the  res  legislatoria ;  and  that  the  number  of  buttons  to  be  worn 
on  every  man's  coat,  the  number  of  potatoes  that  shall  go  to  a  meal, 
and  the  number  of  prayers  to  be  said  at  grace  before  dinner,  will  be 
regulated  by  statute.  It  is  thought  also  that  the  'Wis  pnrgativa"  of 
calomel  will  be  settled  by  law ;  and  that  it  will  become  penal  for  that 
drug  to  work  on  a  Sunday.  The  prosecution  of  madmen  is  the  last 
best  method  of  proving  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  propagating  a 
regard  for  the  establishment.  The  infant  schools  in  Uie  neighbour- 
hood of  Covent  Garden^  commonly  called  flash  houses,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  put  ^finish  to  a  gentleman's  education,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  protected  by  law ;  and  Crockford's,  as  a  schocd  of  arts^  is  de- 
cidedly a  national  establishment,  meriting  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  the  nobility  of  this  land.  For  the  rest,  roast  beef  and  plum^pud-i 
ding  continue  in  possession  of  public  esteem ;  and  the  prejudice  in 
favour  of  eating  and  drinking  is  at  least  as  strong  as  last  year.    Tem- 
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peiance,  loberilasSy  and  chastity,  are  still  r^arded  as  useful  subjects — ' 
for  moral  discourses ;  and  the  lords  of  the  council  have  credit  fot 
grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  about  as  much  as  heretofore. 
Twice  two  are  thought  still  to  be  equal  to  four,  excepting  only  in 
matters  of  finance,  theology,  and  on  the  Ste^k  Exchange.  Notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  the  phrenologists,,  thefdnure  still  persons  whose 
brains  "  Hercules  could  not  have  knocked  out,  for  they  have  none ;" 
yet  if  these  persons  have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  are  thought  good 
enough  to  make  an  alderman  of;  the  organ  of  wit,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  purse,  and  the  organ  of  judgment  in  the  banker's  book.  Lastly, 
Farliamratary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Aboiitk)n  of 
Slavery,  the  Payment  of  the  National  Debt,  and  the  sweeping  out  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  are  '*  most  potently  believed "  to  be  very  like 
the  day  of  judgement :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  nearer  than  ever  they 
were.  Whoever  will  be  thought  a  man  of  talent,  prudence,  or  even 
common-sense,  before  all  things  let  him  believe  these  things  ;  whoever 
believes  them  not,  will  infallibly  pass  for  a  vtauvaU  sujet^  a  philosopher, 
or  for  that  worst  of  all  beasts,  a  radical  reformer.  So  now,  my  good 
readers,  you  are  purchasers  with  noticct,  and  for  the  present  year,  I  bid 
you  heartily  farewell.  M. 
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Roman  Socictjf. — Tfie  Ambassadars. 

I  O !  que  pobrete  es  ua  Erobazador .  .  \o  oias  impoitante  que  tcnemos  que 
hager  es  no  ha^er  mal. — Don  Diego  Mendozn. 

The  patridans  of  Rome,  whatever  Aliieri  may  say  to  the  contrary,*  are 
amongst  the  poorest  and  proudest  in  Italy.  They  feel  the  burden  of  their 
great  nistoric  names,  and  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  tiieir  own  dignitv  not  to 
expose  the  difficultv  with  which  they  are  sustained  to  the  uncharitable  gaze 
of  the  stranger.  In  Rome,  they  are  the  best  image  of  Rome  itself,  and 
nothing  more  aptly  pourtrayfl  to  the  imagination  this  city  of  the  dead,  than 
the  livmg  spectres  or  fallen  glory  which  are  still  seen  wandering  amongst  its 
ruins.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  observation  are  either  those  new  families 
who  owe  to  their  own  patient  exertions  the  patent  and  patrimony  they 
enjov ;  or  relics  of  the  old^  who^  by  alliances  witn  names  which  their  fathers 
would  have  despised,  have  saved  from  destruction  a  few  fragments  of  this 
crumbling  aristocracy.  The  wealth  of  one  and  the  hauteur  of  the  other 
form  a  smgnlar  tesselation.  Like  some  of  the  monuments  of  their  own 
forum,  you  see  the  ancient  column  of  Parian  marble  peep  out  through  the 
stucco  and  tawdriness  of  the  modern  church :  the  contrast  of  past  and  pre- 
sent is  carried  from  things  to  men,  and  you  are  constantly  stumbling  in 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  streets,  upon  these  ill-matched  relics  of  their  for- 
mer grandeur. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  their  own  houses,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that  you 
are  to  look  for  the  Roman  nobility.  They  have  in  many  instances  been 
driven,  by  the  encroachments  of  increasing  poverty,  from  room  to  room, 
until  they  have  at  last  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  their  entresol ;  from 

*  **  Riccbi  Patrizti,  e  pih  che  riechi,  6lo\^"^~SoneL  zvi.  But  this  is  a  mere 
explosioD  of  the  satirist,  and  must  be  set  down  to  the  bad  beds  and  masqaitoes  of 
Baccanp. — See  f^/a,  torn.  2.  Piombino,  indeed,  and  one  or  two  others,  may  jastify 
both  epithets  j  but  then  they  are  only  one  or  two. 
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whidi  in  the  end  they  are  often  expelled  by  the  tempting  offers  and  avidity 
of  the  strangers.  It  must  not,  however,  be  from  thence  inferred  that  the 
Tiflitor  is  altogether  deprived  of  opirartunities  of  scanning  at  his  ease  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  rrimo-Ceto.  The  seclusion,  which  neces- 
sity not  choice  has  rendered  habitual,  is  often  violated.  The  circle  of  the 
ex-djiiasty,  so  many  members  of  which  are  resident  at  Rome,  has  furnished 
in  a  limited  degree,  as  I  have  already  observed,  such  chances  for  communi- 
cation ;  and  though  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  chosen  of  such  a 
circle  must  all,  more  or  less,  partake  of  the  same  political  resemblances,  yet 
they  now  and  then  present  specimens  in  which  the  national  and  original 
character  predominates  over  the  acquired.  Yet,  after  all,  these  advantages 
are  extremely  confined :  the  followers  or  expectants  of  a  court  (and  every 
one  here  is  a  courtier,  either  in  possession  or  reversion)  wiU  not  be  very 
diligent  in  their  attentions  to  an  obnoxious  rival ;  and  were  the  traveller  to 
trost  only  to  the  mnriet  of  the  Bonapartes  for  his  news  of  Roman  society,  he 
might  oome  away  from  this  country  with  just  such  an  opinion  as  he  would 
form  of  England  or  France,  were  he  to  limit  his  visits  to  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  Whigs  or  Liberals. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Roman  nobility,  in  this  want  of  the  means 
at  home,  and  of  a  proper  stage  in  a  Court  abroad,  they  have  found  an  ad- 
mirable substitute  for  both,  in  the  favourable  oiganization  of  the  corp9  diph^ 
taatique.  It  is  at  the  ambassadors  that  you  may  see,  as  from  a  gallery,  the 
procession  of  their  families ;  and  the  ambassadors  themselves  are  in  genial 
so  selected  as  to  furnish  no  inconsiderable  accession  to  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  scene. 

Ambassadors  are  a  species  per  «e,  marked  by  very  decisive  peculiarities, 
and  these  peculiarities  are  again  enhanced  by  the  situation  and  character, 
MTSonal  and  political,  of  the  sovereign  who  sends  or  receives  them.  In 
England,  an  embassy  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  making  the 
tour  of  the  Continent  at  one^s  leisure ; — a  fatigued  or  discarded  minister 
wishes  to  lay  up  for  himself  and  his  posterity  a  store  of  health,  a  service  of 
plate,  a  blue  or  red  riband,  and  so  permits  the  appointment,  with  the  same 
disdainful  dignity  with  which  an  **  emeritus"  in  the  House  of  Commons 
accepts  his  Chiltern  Hundreds.  Amongst  our  neighbours  the  case  is  a  Uttle 
diiferent:  in  proportion  as  the  circle  of  political  exertion  is  restricted  at 
home,  occasions  are  sought  with  avidity  for  its  display  abroad ;  diplomacy  is 
for  them  what  Parliamentary  warfare  is  for  us;  a  man  puts  out  nis  genius 
in  the  nice  tactics  of  foreign  cabinets,  and  comes  back  Mith  a  great  stock  of 
petty  wisdom  for  the  use  and  wonder  of  his  untravelled  contemporaries.  Oc- 
casions, indeed,  have  arisen  where  talents  of  a  sterner  stuff  have  been  re- 
quired; and  the  Alexander  of  our  own  age  has  often,  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  sword,  cut  through  all  the  Gordian  sophistry  of  these  very  prudent  per- 
sonages, much  in  the  same  manner  that  a  rash  boy  would  brush  away  the 
strongest  fortifications  of  a  spider.  He  reduced  negotiation  to  very  little 
more  than  the  two  important  monosyllables  which  decide  all  human  affairs ; 
and  his  peremptory  terms  of  composition,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
logic,  for  a  time  hindered  altogether  the  Sorites  mode  of  argumentation  of 
tluese  very  gentlemanlike  dialecticians.  But  the  good  old  times  of  diplomacy 
have  returned ;  official  solemnity  and  dignified  delay  are  once  more  worth 
studying  in  Europe.  The  "minnow"  order  of  Court  intellects  have  thus 
got  a  course  of  Callisthenvw  of  their  own ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  humanity^  now  that  we  have  Mr.  Perkins's  steam-guns  in  perspec- 
tive, that  in  future  it  will  take  more  time  in  adjusting  the  terms  upon  which 
a  quarrel  may  be  begun  with  decorum,  than  it  formerly  did  in  beginning, 
fighting,  and  ending  it  altogether. 

lliere  was  nothing  in  the  Court  of  Rome  which  could  of  itself  necessitate 
the  residence  of  so  imposing  a  corpg  dipknnatique  as  that  which  usually 
besi^ed  it.  The  sovereign,  mdeed,  still  holds  a  spiritual  sway  over  a  large 
portion  of  mankind ;  but  the  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  his  tempond 
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nower,  at  least  in  an  ostensible  manner,  are  very  rare,  or  very  rarely  seized. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  that  its  central  position  and  avowed  feebleness 
fits  the  capital  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  tor  the  council  chamber  of  Italy, 
and  presents  a  neutral  territory,  where,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mi£:hty 
name,  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  candidates  for  this  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides  mav  with  most  advantage  and  least  observation  be  discussed.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case,  it  holds  a  first  rank  amongst  the  embassies  of  the 
southern  powers;  and  the  importance  of  its  diplomatics  is  scarcely  less 
attractive  than  the  vanity  and  splendour  of  its  representations.  Rome  is  a 
small  city  and  a  great  ruin — there  is  no  crowd — there  is  no  danger  of  the 
individual  being  lost  in  the  aggregate — ^the  ambassador  does  not  sink  into 
the  million — every  contrast  has  its  effect— every  motion  its  due  value.  The 
Pope  holds  no  Court ;  and  the  ambassadors  are  both  Pope  and  Court  to  a 
stranger.  They  take  in  some  measure  the  place  of  the  prince ;  and  the 
native  sovereign  altogether  disappears,  behind  the  innumerable  representa- 
tives of  sovereigns  from  every  other  country  in  Europe. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  the  full  operation  of  this  system,  and  felt  much  gra- 
tified the  next  morning  in  perceiving  on  my  mantelpiece  a  card  from  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador,  the  Marchese  Fuscaldi,  to  a  fete  at  the  Famese,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  birth  or  espousal  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  Neapolitan 
princesses.  The  guests  were  requested  to  appear  in  Court-dress  (habit 
hahillej,  and  every  thing  promised  a  very  magnificent  masquerade. 

I  arrived  at  the  Palace  early,  but  found  the  great  square  before  it  already 
occupied  by  a  long  line  of  carriages.  It  was  not  the  hour  or  occasion  in 
whicn  I  could  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  architecture ;  but  the  flare  and 
flash  of  the  torches  along  the  whole  line  of  front,  a  ceremony  seldom  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  aristocracy,  gave  an  exceeding  grandeur  to  the  broad, 
dark,  massive  proportions  of  this  masterpiece  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  a  few 
moments  my  attention  was  arrested  by  other  objects:  the  crossing  and 
mingling  of  the  flambeaux ;  the  cries  of  the  various-coloured  attendants, 
amongst  whom  were  especially  observable  the  capricious  rather  than  pic- 
turesque costumes  of  the  valets  and  piqueurs  of  the  ambassadors ;  the  dusky 
solemnity  of  the  court,  through  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  torches ;  the 
announcement  by  the  Suisses  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase ;  the  magnificence 
of  the  vast  staircase  itself,  all  crowded  rapidly  and  confusedly  upon  my 
eyes  and  imagination.  I  hurried  along  the  cold  open  gaUerv,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  entry  of  the  anti-chamber.  Here  were  ranged  the  valets  de 
pied,  &c.  in  sJl  tne  brilliancy  of  their  state  liveries;  and  through  theii^ 
double  lines,  and  the  gauntlet  of  their  observations,  I  passed  on  to  the  great 
saloon. 

The  apartment  was  thickly  crowded ;  all  Rome  was  there.  I  was  ushered 
into  a  cloud  of  stars,  crosses,  decorations,  laced  coats,  and  other  nugce,  which 
were  borrowed  from  and  return  to  Ariosto*s  moon.  While  making  my  way 
amongst  them,  in  the  intention  of  paying  my  obeisance  to  the  noble  host, 
and  ^temately  distracted  by  the  diamonds  and  feathers  of  the  ladies,  the 
red  cahttes  and  mahogany  complexions  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  whiskers 
and  Bobadilism  of  the  military,  my  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  on  my 
right  by  a  loud  laugh ;  and  in  the  centre  of  a  group  composed  of  the  most 
motley  elements,  declaiming  with  a  broad  Neapolitan  accent,  I  first  heard, 
and  then  discerned,  though  with  some  difilculty,  the  Marchese  Fuscaldi. 
Imagine  a  little  personage,  of  about  five  feet4iigh,  got  together  no  one 
knows  how,  and  lumbled  into  a  compilation  of  legs  and  arms,  with  a  gro- 
tesqueness  which  looks  like  a  mere  experiment,  the  first  'prentice-hand  at- 
tempt of  Nature ;  lame  of  one  leg,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  ambling,  squinting, 
and  shuffling  through  his  functions,  with  an  imperturbable  intrepidity  of 
self-complacency  and  good-nature,  as  if  aU  this  was  mere  carnival  disguise, 
and  could  be  thrown  off  and  on,  with  his  mask  and  domino,  at  will.  On  his 
face  not  even  a  twilight  ray  of  intelligence,  in  his  courtesies  the  savoir 
vivre  of  Pulcinella ;  ssillow,  wrinkled,  and  dwarfish  in  mind  and  in  body,  no 
better  representative  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  image  of  so  mongrel  a 
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wvereigii  as  Ferdinand  I.  or  fV/  one  declared  imbecile,  twice  dethroned, 
swearing  to  constitutions  which  he  was  resolved  to  violate,  and  declaring 
war  against  a  people  to  whose  impradent  charity  he  was  indebted  for  his 
liberty  and  life.  I  wished  the  Holy  Alliance  joy  of  their  selection ;  and 
smiling  at  his  appearance,  which  was  answered  by  a  laugh,  J  passed  on,  with 
great  hopes  of  gratification  from  the  menagerie,  to  anoti^er  subject. 

Dancing  had  just  commenced  in  the  beautiful  Caracci  gallery,  and  the 
Cardinals  and  clergy  were  left  alone  in  the  preceding  apartment.  It  is  the 
etiquette  that  they  should  retire  at  the  first  scream  of  a  violin ;  and  some, 
who  have  more  conscience  in  their  ears  than  others,  conform  without  mucfti 
difficulty  to  this  expectation  of  the  public.  Others,  however,  contrive  in 
their  own  bashful  way  to  stay  behind ;  and  a  smaU  party  had  comfortably 
niched  themselves. at  the  extremity  of  a  sofa,  the  farthest  from  the  fire  (it 
is  as  much  dreaded  in  Italv  as  courted  in  England^,  when  the  brusque 
entree  of  the  ambassador  of  Portugal  again  disconcerted  their  arrangements. 
He  came  tripping  it  along,  with  a  gaiety  which  scandalized  the  admirers  of 
tbe  past,  and  was  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  square  and  squat  pretensions 
of  his  Excellency.  In  a  moment  he  had  saluted  the  whole  world,  and  the 
whole  world,  in  turning  round  recognised  the  Cond6  de  Funchal.  He  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  nad  formerly  established  in  England — ^he 
was  still  the  pink  of  dapperism,  the  model  of  ambassadorial  courtesy ;  his 
little  round  well-powdered  head  was  still  kept  with  all  its  ancient  trimnees 
and  precision ;  and,  if  I  were  to  remark  any  alteration,  I  should  only  say 
that  his  snub  features  had  somewhat  broadened,  and  the  scarlet  of  his  com* 
plexion  had  deepened  into  a  permanent  purple.  With  all  this,  though  too 
ugly  for  a  sylvan,  he  was  still  the  beau  idM  of  Fuscaldi.  Fuscaldi  has  a 
guod-natured/ar-nfen/6  lounge  about  him,  which  a  dance  too  late,  or  a  com- 
pliment too  long,  would  soon  weigh  down  into  a  solid  sleep.  Funchal  was, 
aU  over,  bri^ness  and  spirit :  in  his  small  twinkling  black  eyes  there  was  a 
well  of  unceasing  activity;  and  he  seemed  to  exist  only  in  talk  and  motion. 
He  was  univers^  in  his  devotion  to  the  sex ;  never  so  happy  as  when  he  re- 
ceived or  paid  a  compliment ;  and  though  little,  aided  by  the  gravity  or 
grace  of  his  enunciation,  there  was  always  in  his  phrases  that  sort  of  charm 
whidi  the  courtly  bienveillance,  so  common  on  tne  Continent  and  rare  in 
England,  must  always  confer.  I  had  known  the  Cond6  formerly,  and  waa 
rejoiced  once  more  to  meet  him.  This  was  his  second  visit  to  Rome ;  and 
his  return  was  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal  partiality  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, as  to  his  illustrious  name  of  Sousa,  and  nis  well-known  experience  in 
Court  rituals.  He  had  been  deputed,  in  the  quality  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, to  felicitate  Pius  VII.  on  his  restoration ;  and  the  illness  and  age  of 
Pinto,  the  ordinary  minister,  was  a  very  legitimate  excuse  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  stay.  But  the  Cond^  had  other  attractions  to  detain  him-  He 
was  frank  and  enlightened  in  his  political  opinions,  just  in  his  taste^  and  as 
passionately  addicted  as  his  relativef  to  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts.  I  frequently  dined  with  him  a  bttle  later  at  the 
Palace  Fiano,  and  saw  realized  at  his  table  some  traits  of  what  I  should  ima- 
gine to  be  a  philosophical  Utopia.  He  had  the  skill  and  merit  of  uniting 
such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Akerblad,  and  Sismondi ;  and  allowing  others  the  ad- 
vantage of  drinking  pleasure  and  instruction  from  their  lips. 

In  the  group  I  have  already  noticed  on  the  sofa,  though  rather  apart  from 
the  rest,  I  observed  a  very  remarkable  head,  out  of  Si  keeping  with  the 


*  Tbc  foHowiog  was  composed  on  these  traositioDS  at  Naples.    Punch  some- 
times rivals  Pasquin. 

Luquitur  Rex.—''  Faggo  quarto,  e  tomo  terzo, 
Mai  secondo,  or  son  primiero, 
Che  se  dura  questo  scherzo, 
Fra  momenti  saro  un  zero.** 
A  prophecy  which  was  very  nearly  accomplitthed. 
t  The  editor  of  the  magnificcot  quarto  edition  of  Camoens,  published  by  Didot* 
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pale  and  pure  Italian  physiagnomies  around  it.  The  Cond^^  perceiving  fN>mft- 
thing  between  a  smile  and  a  question  on  my  lips,  called  me  over,  and  pre* 
sented  me  without  any  farther  preliminary  to  his  friend.  It  was  the  minie- 
ter  of ''  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Hanover :*'—  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  to  escape  from  the  insignificance  of  one  kingdom  into  the  mag* 
nificence  of  another,  by  a  compromise  between  both ;  and  to  obviate  sudi 
objections  as  Sir  John  Copley  might  make  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  his  Britannic  MjMesty  the  King  of  England  retaining  a  minister  in  the 
Court  of  Rome,  llie  Baron  de  Reden  had  nothing  very  fascinating  either 
in  his  address  or  exterior ;  but  if  I  were  called  on  to  present  the  most  anti- 
diplomatic,  ultra-honest,  extra-conscientious  countenance,  v/hich  a  German 
court  could  send  as  a  specimen  of  its  manufactures,  in  the  way  of  ministers^ 
to  an  Italian,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  choose  his  Excellency.  He 
was  low  and  ungracious ;  age  had  not  improved  his  blurred  and  heavy  fea- 
tures,— and  his  costume  hung  about  his  clumsily  carved  form,  as  if  it  had 
been  inherited  from  the  stoutest  of  his  ancestors.  Then  came  his  manners, 
slouching  and  courtly  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  the 
lumbering  and  solemn  attitude  with  which  he  bent  down,  and  at  last  broke 
into  an  admiring  smile,  before  the  attractions  of  beauty.  But  all  this  was 
forgotten  in  the  visible  sincerity,  the  Hans  town  loyaute  of  his  character. 
The  Baron  never  said  a  word  for  which  he  had  not  an  authority,  and  did  not 
expect  an  implicit  belief.  His  plain,  stiU,  and  substantial  eye  concetded  no 
after-thought ;  his  thick  German  lip  had  no  serpent  in  its  smile : — ^his  opin- 
ions  indeed  were  all  extreme,  but,  tnough  narrow,  without  the  bigotry  and 
rancour  of  mediocrity : — he  carried  into  his  diplomacy  the  honhommie  of  his 
own  menage — and  the  Baron  de  Reden  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  the  per- 
fection of  the  domestic  charities.  His  interior  was  a  tableau  for  Auguste  la 
Fontaine : — ^his  embassy  was  one  family : — to  the  lowest  ad  well  as  highest  :— 
he  was  truly  and  constantly  paternal.  His  eyes  brightened  when  he  spoke 
of  his  tutor,  who  was  now  very  nearly  ninety ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  plea- 
sures he  anticipated  on  his  return  to  Hanover,  was  to  ask  his  blessing  and  to 
kiss  his  hand.  His  daughters  were  modelled  on  the  same  mould  of  primeval 
excellence.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  their  palace,  I  observed  a  drawing  in  one 
of  the  principal  apartments.  The  Secretary  of  Liegation  explained  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  ladies  hung  down  their  heads.  It  was  the  portrait  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  in  the  character  of  Charlotte  cutting  bread  and  butter  for 
her  children.  No  one  could  do  such  a  subject  greater  justice  than  Mr. 
Kestner.* 

The  Baron  de  Reden  seemed  to  have  no  very  decided  diplomatic  functions 
at  Rome,  and  any  one  who  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  his  physiognomy, 
would  be  at  once  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  there  either  to  alarm  li^. 
O'Connell  or  Mr.  Peel.  I  did  not  observe  a  single  hint  of  the  Veto  about 
his  mouth  or  eye ;  and  the  charms  of  the  scarlet  gentlewoman  seemed  to 
have  fallen  '^  imbelle  telum  sine  ictu  "  upon  his  Lutheran  old  heart.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  evil  times,  and  to  a  very  questionable  situation,  on  the  retirement 
of  the  Baron  Ompteda ;  but  the  choice  announced  the  termination  of  a  sy»- 
tem  for  which  such  a  head,  and  I  should  hope  such  a  heart,  as  the  Baron 
de  Reden's,  was  very  inadequately  calculated.  Tlie  Baron  has  the  fortune, 
and,  may  I  add,  the  happiness,  of  being  limited  to  the  important  duty  of  re- 
ceiving and  presenting  his  Britannic  Majesty's  whether  of  Hanover  or  of 
England's  subjects,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Whig  and  Tory,  In  and 
Out,  to  the  Pope. 

I  entered  the  next  room,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  others  of  the  cohort 

*  Mr.  Kestner  succeeded  the  Baron  de  Reden,  and  is,  I  believe,  tl^e  actual  minis- 
ter at  Rome.  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  intimately  for  many  years,  and 
admiring  equally  the  depth  of  his  information,  the  warmth  and  liveliness  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  purity  and  modesty  of  his  character.  He  is  said  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Charlotte's,  and  is  well  known  to  Goethe,  with  whom  he  had  a  obrre* 
spondence,  published  some  years  since,  in  the  periodicals  of  Germany. 
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and  passed  Italinaky,  the  Russian  ambassador^  who  was  just  comiog  out. 
He  was  for  a  long  period  the  centre  of  the  erudition,  as  Fundial  of  the 
lighter  literature,  of  Rome.  On  his  g^ave  and  philosophic  exterior,  bowed 
from  its  original  height,  there  was  the  imprint,  in  legible  characters,  of  his 
retired  and  studious  habits;  and  some  traces  of  that  cabinet  ascendencr, 
which  he  was  known  to  possess,  and  occasionally  to  wield  amongst  his  rivals, 
linffCHred  about  his  compressed  mouth,  and  his  deep  overhanging  eyebrows 
and  cautiously  glancing  eyes.  Italinsky  seldom  left  his  palace  in  the  Piazza 
Navona ;  he  lived  in  the  centre  of  a  constant  acadennr,  surrounded  by  the 
antiquaries,  the  orientalists,  and  the  scientific  men  of  Rome.  But  in  this 
circle  there  was  something  more  nearly  allied  to  the  austerity  of  a  collegiate 
council  (though  smoothed  over  by  the  externals  of  his  office),  than  to  those 
literary  elegancies  which  distinguished  the  apres  diners  of  tne  Portuguese. 
The  Russian  nobleman  is  ostentatious,  and  an  imitator ;  St.  Petersburgh  is 
the  ape  of  Paris.  Italinsky  contrasted,  however,  very  remarkably  with  his 
countrymen.  His  furniture  was  as  simple  as  his  demeanour — both  rather 
bebw  than  above  the  golden  mean.  A  stove  in  the  month  of  April,  and  a 
barbaric  portrait  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  painted  at  Constantinople,  were 
the  chiefomaments  of  the  vast  apartment  where  he  gave  audience  to  Rus- 
sian officers  on  their  way  to  Moscow  or  Odessa ;  to  travellers  on  the  return 
from  ^gypt ;  to  readers  of  the  Kthiopic,  and  improvers  on  the  Palimpsest 
discoveries  of  Monsignor  Maij.  Yet  he  found  full  time  to  mannge  the  inte- 
rests of  Russia  with  bis  Holiness,  and  the  Greek  Church  had  never  to  com- 
plain  of  her  ambassador. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  maintained  a  similar  sort  of  sacrosanct  reserve, 
though  I  doubt  much  whether  he  had  quite  so  good  an  apology.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ambassador  or  Ferdinand  VII. 
must  be  a  very  Proteus  kind  of  personage,  if  he  at  all  represent  his  master. 
The  shadows  of  the  coming  revolution  had  long  since  extended  to  Rome, 
and  eonsiderably  deepened  the  habitual  gloom  of  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna. 
Even  in  ordinary  times,  the  representative  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  does 
not  oocapy  the  most  brilliant  position  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  Catholicity. 
It  is  probable  the  desire  is  there,  but  not  the  means,— and  rather  than  not 
be  firat,  he  cares  not  to  be  at  all. 

I  saw  glancing,  through  the  several  ranks,  distinguished  each  by  the  de- 
corations of  theur  court,  and  each  playing  the  pomp  and  pretension  of  the 
Tespective  majesties  who  had  selected  them  for  their  organs  or  masques,  the 
whole  host  of  ministers,  pro  tempore  and  plenipotentiary,  and  was  rej^retting 
the  absence^of  Niebuhr  Twho  was  ill  represented  bv  Bartoldi,  the  ci-devant 
Jew),  and  smiling  at  the  petulant,  activity  of  the  tottering  Cardinal  de 
Heflin,  the  Bavarian  minister,  or  the  rough  etourderie  of  the  Wirtemberg 
envoy  and  the  grave  comfortability  of  the  Dutch,  when  I  heard  suddenly 
snnounced,  with  a  brilliant  and  numerous  suite,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
the  Count  Appony.  He  is  by  far  the  brightest  star  in  the  constellation^ 
not  only  from  the  pre-eminence  of  his  establishment,  but  from  that  still  more 
substantial  superiority  which  a  near  enemy  possesses  over  a  distant  friend. 
An  Austrian  ambassador  must  for  many  years  continue  to  be  a  very  interest- 
ing personage.  He  stands  between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  one  side,  and 
the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom  on  the  other ;  extending  his  arms  over  both, 
and  aiming,  whenever  an  occasion  shall  offer,  to  wield  them  at  will  against 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  them.  Then  he  has  to  guard  against 
ihe  camp  within,  as  well  as  the  besieger  without.  Itahr  is  split  and  sphnter- 
ed  into  feud  and  sub-feud ;  but  there  is  one  article  of  faith  in  which  all  their 
politi<»l  sects  agree— fiill,  fixed,  downright,  and  substantial  detestation  of 
the  very  name  of  Austrian.  The  Tedeeca  rabia  is  everywhere  in  execration 
—^'adognuno  puxza  questo  straniero  dominio*' — ^the  spirit  of  a  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers is  maturing  everywhere,  under  the  surface  of  a  perfect  calm, — and 
three  thousand  men,  with  the  nation  behind  them,  will  soon  be  sufficient  for 
the  redemptbn  of  Italy*  With  such  elements  of  combustion  everywhere 
about  him,  no  man  can  be  counted  on  t  the  solfatara  on  which  he  walks  is  a 
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shell;  cfvery  gust  of  flmoke  must  be  watched ;  a  minute  may  convert  it  inttt 
a  flame,  and  the  next  the  flame  into  a  volcano.  £ven  in  ordinary  times  an 
Austrian  ambassador  will  always  have  enough  to  nibble  at.  The  pro/ormd 
garrison  of  Ferrara  is  to  be  properly  trained,  and  kept  up  '*  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Holiness ;"  the  German  battalions  are  to  be  sent  to  fatten  on  the 
pastures  of  the  Campagna  Felice ;  the  old  quarrel  between  the  Popedom  and 
the  Empire  is  to  be  sustained  under  a  new  name ;  no  Milanese  or  Venetian 
is  to  be  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  sees  of  their  respective  cities;  no 
obstinate  nunzio,  like  Severoli,  is  to  be  allowed  to  creep  into  the  chair 
of  the  Apostles;  in  fine,  till  quite  ripe  for  the  blessings  of  concentra- 
tion into  one  kingdom,  under  the  house  of  Austria,  no  Italian  is  to  talk 
of  union  without;  incurring  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  his  future 
emperor,  lliis  requires  a  sharp  sword,  a  dexterous  hand,  and  a  wise 
head  to  direct  both.  To  judge  from  appearances,  I  doubt  much  whether 
the  Count  be  the  man  whom  one  would  select  for  this  Holy  Alliance  po^ 
licy.  The  true  character  of  one  of  these  little  movers  of  mighty  events 
is  of  a  very  different  description.  He  should  carry  his  faculties  with 
a  more  despotic  contempt  for  the  mobility,  that  is,  for  every  one  from 
himself  downwards ; — ^he  should  be  a  stern  abominator  of  change,  a  de- 
tester  of  thinkers,  as  well  as  of  thought ; — a  keen  smeller  out  of  conspira- 
cies, from  the  cabinet  to  the  kitchen ;  and  when  the  friendship  or  indiflference 
of  one  state  to  another  defies  all  effort  at  interference,  and  will  not  allow 
him  to  fret  them  into  a  quarrel  that  he  may  cheat  them  out  of  it  again,  and 
bow  them  once  more  into  harmony  with  each  other,  he  should  turn  his  ad- 
ministrating powers  in  another  direction,  and  apply  his  appetite  for  social 
order  to  his  own  and  others  households.  He  ^oiud  be  a  Puffendorf  in  pre- 
cedent, and  a  perfect  master  of  that  mighty  art  which  consists  in  giving 
weight  to  trifles,  body  to  shadows,  and  doing  nothings,  rather  than  appear  to 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  practice  of  the  worst  of  his  predecessors  should 
be  his  sole  code  of  morauty.  There  he  should  find  lies  taught  after  the 
most  approved  method,  from  the  blunt  barbarian  falsehood  of  the  north,  to 
the  slippery  inductive  deception  of  the  south :  koutoo-ing  in  all  its  details, — 
and  mac-sycophancy  in  such  a  variety  of  pride  and  servility  as  might  defy 
even  the  ingenuity  of  a  Mandarin.  Such  a  generation^  once  the  glory  of  the 
little  Mazarin  policies  of  Europe,  was  gradually  dwindling  away,  till  late 
events  brought  them  back,  for  the  happiness  of  humanity  and  the  salvation 
of  Europe.  It  is  the  habit  hahUU,  the  hoop  and  court-dress  diplomacy  of 
modem  Europe,  and  nations  may  deem  themselves  fortunate,  and  rejoice 
that  in  future  their  rights  will  be  bought  and  sold  by  well-dressed  gentlemen, 
and  their  maladies  treated  by  physicians,  who,  if  they  do  not  kill  like  their 
predecessors,  have  yet  sufficient  talent  to  let  you  die. 

I  cannot  rank  the  Count  Appony  amongst  this  modem  antique  schooL 
He  is  young,  or  rather,  he  is  not  old  ;  and  has  the  courage  and  loftiness  of 
jroi^th  about  his  manners,  and  I  should  hope  also  about  lus  diplomacy.  He 
IS  an  Hungarian  and  a  soldier ;  and  though  t  should  not  like  to  trust  him  with 
the  liberties  of  a  conquered  province,  yet  I  do  think  he  would  rather  use  tiie 
sabre  than  the  dageer,  and  oppress  boldly  rather  than  betray  vilely.  A  bad 
system  may  make  him  a  bad  mstrument;  but  he  has  resisted  the  ultraism 
of  his  colleagues ;  and  the  reception  of  the  Bonapartes  at  his  palace  was 
long  a  subject  of  scandal,  ana  even  of  rebuke,  to  his  fellow  legiti- 
mates. All  things  considered  then,  he  is  about  as  mild  an  image  of  the 
Divinity  he  represents,  as  can  well  be  hoped  for  at  the  present  moment  in 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  disguised,  that  he  owes  a  portion  of 
his  popularity  to  his  establishment,  and  a  still  greater  to  his  countess.  No 
one  maintains  with  more  undiminished  splendour,  all  the  pomb  and  circum- 
stance of  this  second-hand  species  of  royalty :  the  Palazzo  di  V  enezia  is,  em- 
phatically, the  Court,  and  its  Wednesdays  the  levees,  of  the  Papal  capital. 
But  the  Lady  Ambassadress  on  these  occasions  is  the  absorbing  personage, 
and  so  totally  eclipses  the  Ambassador  that  I  am  concerned  to  say,  during 
Uie  greater  part  of  the  evening,  there  seldom  arises  any  question  of  the  8ove« 
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rei^  or  himself.  Tall,  and  very  deficient  in  that  fulnesa  of  proportion 
which  is  80  essential  a  charm  of  uie  sex,  the  Countess  Appony  still  carries 
before  her  every  defect  by  the  tranquil  delicacy  of  her  features,  the  pene- 
trating sweetness  of  her  smile,  the  swan-like  gracefulness  of  all  her  motions, 
and  the  unapproachable  elegance  of  her  courUy  manners.  Born  an  Italian, 
and  educated  a  German,  she  blends  both ;  and  has  found  the  difficult  point 
where  grace  ends  and  affectation  begins.  Her  singing  is  an  emanation  of 
herself,  and  a  just  type  of  these  several  characteristics.  In  the  smaller 
parties  of  the  Palace  sue  occasionally  gratified  her  visitors  with  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  fragments  of  the  national  music.  The  Germans  applauded, 
and  the  Italians  forgot  they  were  in  the  palace  of  an  Austrian. 

I  had  now  advanced  to  tne  Caracci  gauery,  and  in  the  interval,  of  a  quad- 
rille was  engaged  in  admiring  the  admirable  frescoes,  though  somewhat 
drowned  in  the  obscurity  of  &e  light,  when  a  person  of  rather  imposing 
appearance  came  striding  before  me,  and  crossed  over  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  There  was  something  particularly  arrogant  in  his  bearing,  and 
I  should  have  turned  away  with  tiie  feeling  such  appearances  inspire,  had 
not  I  noticed  the  fleur  de  lis  of  his  embroiderer,  and  the  order  of  the  Saint 
Esprit  upon  his  breast.  I  was  immediately  interested  by  the  nation  and 
court  to  which  he  evidently  belonged  ;  and  on  inquiring  from  a  friend  near 
me,  discovered  him  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  "  Monsieur  le  Comte 
now  Due  de  Blacas  d'Aulps,  Ambassadeur  de  sa  Majesty  tres  chretienne 
aupr^  le  Saint  Siege."  I  had  already  known  him  by  reputation,  and  his 
first  appearance  was  not  calculated  to  alter  the  unfavourable  nature  of  my 
impressions.  He  is  amongst  the  first  of  these  mapiificos.  Organ  of  the 
first  Catholic  Power  in  £urope,  (if  not  in  rank,  in  civilization,)  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  he  cannot  but  hold  a  high  station, 
and  in  despite  of  Austria,  no  mediocre  influence,  in  the  capital  of  Christia- 
nity. Yet  this  supremacy  would  be  more  willingly  acknowledged,  if  less  in- 
sisted on ;  and  even  the  vUest  and  the  weakest  turn  round  at  a  pride  which 
would  scarcely  be  comported  with  in  the  representative  of  the  modern 
Charlemagne.  The  mooifications  to  the  Concordat  of  Napoleon  required, 
no  doubt,  the  talents  of  an  able  Ambassador,  but  there  were  many  other 
stronger  motives  for  the  selection  of  Blacas.  A  companion,  some  say  a 
friend,  others  a  spy,  in  the  little  court  of  the  Comte  de  Lisle  in  £ngland,'he 
was  rewarded  by  the  King,  on  his  entry,  for  his.  real  or  supposed  services,  by 
an  especial  share  of  Court  favour ;  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  12  Mars, 
and  the  flight  from  Paris,  attributed  to  Blacas,  amongst  the  other  Ultras, 
even  by  his  own  party,  dissipated  this  prosperity;  and  even  on  his  second 
restoration  his  protector  was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  propitiate  the  public 
by  an  honourable  exile  of  a  few  years.  The  Comte  de  Blacas  retired  from 
his  charge  of  '^  Premier  Gentilhomme  de  la  Maison  du  Roi "  to  the  embassy  of 
Rome^  carrying  with  him  no  other  regrets  than  those  of  his  sovereign. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  object  which  was  held  in  view.  The  Bonapartes  h^& 
sought  an  asylum,  with  other  relics  of  dethroned  dynasties,  in  the  arms  of  the 
Common  Father ;  but  the  days  of  £lba  were  not  torffotten :  they  were  to  be 
hunted  into  the  very  domesticity  of  their  exile ;  they  were  to  be  watched 
and  persecuted  in  detail.  No  better  gaoler,  except  Lowe,  could  have  been  se- 
lected. The  new  Inquisition  was  pushed  to  its  utmost,  his  familiars  were 
everywhere ;  he  put  into  the  exercise  of  the  dark  and  treacherous  policy  all 
the  instinct  and  pertinacity  of  personal  revenge.  Whilst  on  one  side  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Galilean  Church  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  contending 
for  its  privileges,  the  Comte  was  hovering  over  the  thresholds  of  the  detested 
family,  and  exacting  a  severe  register  from  his  agents  (often  servants,  and 
sometimes  worse,)  of  every  individual  who  had  dared  to  pass  them  without 
his  cognizance  and  passport.  \i  a  room  was  to  be  painted,  Frenchmen  were 
prohibited  from  painting  it ;  if  an  engraving  was  to  be  dedicated,  it  could 
only  be  dedicated  iotto  voce.  Gratitude  became  a  crime  the  moment  it  was 
published,  and  there  was  no  title  to  favour  without  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
past.    It  was  contamination  to  salute  them,— treason  to  speak  to  them, — 
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and  the  BngMsbman  who  did  not  remember  he  was  also  their  enemy^  and  - 
consented  to  the  degradation  of  being  invited  to  their  amusements^  was  un- 
worUiy  of  his  nation,  and  consigned  over  to  the  contempt  of  the  legitimates.* 
Testimonials  of  right  thinking  and  good  conduct  in  this  particular,  were  the 
only  admissible  tickets  to  the  lugubrious  gaiety  of  his  own  drawing-room  ; 
and  every  Consul  and  Ambassador  who  had  the  menus  plaisirs  of  his  coun- 
tr3rmen  at  heart,  was  sure  to  recommend  as  a  first  duty,  to  the  persons  re- 
commended to  his  care,  the  making  an  immediate  choice  between  the  two 
camps.  This  war  of  societ^r  was,  however,  carried  on  with  equal  spirit  on 
the  opposite  side ;  and  the  ices  and  vermeil^  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  at- 
tractions of  the  Princess  Borghese,  soon  disputed,  and  at  last  divided  his 
ascendency.  He  was  attacked  in  his  own  way ; — ^reprisals  made ; — and  at 
last  obliged,  in  order  to  furnish  his  drawing-room  with  new  faces,  to  mode- 
rate the  rancour  of  his  political  blockade.  But  this  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign :  for  a  long  time  he  carried  this  guerre  de  la  Fronde  so  far  as  to 
attempt  extending  the  proscription  to  all  the  ambassadorial  circles  at  Rome. 
He  succeeded,  but  not  without  some  expenditure  of  diplomacy :  and  more 
than  once  was  he  obliged  to  complain  of  the  knot  of  conspirators  who  dared 
to  assemble  round  some  members  of  the  family,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Palaazo  di  Venezia,  unawed  by  his  interdiction  or  his  gaze. 

The  Comte  de  Blacas,  it  may  already  be  surmised,  was  not  very  remark- 
able for  any  hi^er  faculty  than  this  mole-like  propensity  to  the  little 
and  the  dark,  and  a  talent  for  all  the  miserable  Lilliputian  stratagems 
by  which  he  could  wound,  imder  the  security  of  his  office,  every  thing  which 
had  any  reference  to  the  late  regime.  He  affected,  indeed,  to  cast  ovev 
theee  odious  functions  the  embellishments  of  a  literary  taste :  he  oatronised 
the  arts,  penuriously  and  ostentatiously ;  and  for  a  time  was  lost  in  tne  incense 
of  their  adulation.  His  collection,  particularly  of  gems,  was  good,  for  he 
chose  it  through  the  spectacles  of  others ;  but  the  Romans  nave  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  the  real  amateur,  and  the  counterfeit  did  not  long  escape 
their  penetration.  Even  his  riches,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
surprise.  A  strange  adventure  of  some  cases  of  specie  conveved  under  his 
direction  to  Cahus^  at  the  period  of  the  King's  retreat  to  Lisle,  was  said  to 
be  connected  with  the  dawn  of  his  fortunes.  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe 
the  scandal — ^no  doubt  the  report  is  incorrect — but  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  one  handles  ingots  without  retaining  some  grains  of  the  golden  dust,  and 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  Jidus  Achates  of  the  Comte  De  Lisle  is  be- 
lieved to  have  profited  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  master.  * 

I  saw  him  seat  himself,  in  a  few  moments  afterwards,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room.  There  was  no  crowd  on  the  circle  around  him.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tonitv  of  judging  his  person  at  my  ease.  He  is  large  and  robust,  beyond  the 
middle  age,  but  coarse,  dull,  and  stem.  No  man  seems  to  carry  his  prero- 
gative with  a  more  aristocratic  hand,  or  temper  less  the  acerbit]^  of  his 
functions  with  the  ingenious  graces  of  his  caste  and  nation.    His  civility  ap- 

*  Instances  of  the  kind  were  numerous.  An  English  genUeinan  of  my  acquaiut- 
ance  had  been  presented  to  the  Ambassndor,  and  wi'll  received,  but,  unforluuuLely^ 
bad  known  the  Prince  of  Canino  in  Engfland  dnriog  bis  captirity,  and  thought  a 
visit  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  would  only  he  of  conrse,  and  comme  il  fauL  Bluias  u  as 
informed,  by  his  gentCarmerie  in  coloured  clothes,  of  his  impudence  ;  and  it  whs  in- 
timated on  his  next  visit  to  the  gentleman,  that  his  attentions  wonld  in  future  be 
dispensed  with.  The  same,  or  something  very  like  it,  occurred  to  an  Irish  noble- 
man a  little  later,  who  hardly  required  the  hiiit.  Every  one  knows  the  misuke  of 
the  Secretary  Artand.  Monsignor  Isoard,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Rota,  an  appoint- 
meot,  I  believe,  of  Napoleon*&,  had  been  traced,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  the  palace  of 
the  Cardinal  Fesch  :  he  had  been  seen  to  pass  the  gate  at  a  late  hour,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
and  was  consequently  refused  bis  entree  at  the  Ambassador*s  the  succeeding  even- 
ing. On  a  little  closer  investigation  it  was  found,  that  it  was  not  the  palace  he  had 
entered,  hut  a  church,  Chiesa  della  Morte,  next  door.  This  made  all  the  difTerence 
in  the  world :  Monsignor  was  acquitted,  the  Secretary  reprimanded,  and  the  Am- 
bassador bit  his  lips.    The  world  laughed,  and  with  reason,  at  all  three. 
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|petf»  authfltitaiive.  and  you  dislike  the  nun  more  fo  hie  forced  eltenten^ 
than  for  his  natural  rudeness.  An  inquisitorial  anxiety  seems  to  have  oon^ 
tracted  and  indented  his  brows ;  there  is  a  hoUowness  in  his  small  grey  eye 


which  fits  it  significantly  for  the  investigations  of  a  bureau  of  Freneb  poi- 
lice  ;  his  lip  has  a  quivering  uncertainty  of  outline  which  follows  in  nerieot 
harmony  the  movements  of  his  mind ;  and  the  a^pgregate  of  the  whole  pre- 
sents to  the  imagination  the  picture  not  of  a  high-minded  enemy,  or  of  a 
bold  thouffh  profligate  politician,  but  that  of  the  petty  substitute  of  a  ohief 
keeper,  wko  every  moment  imagines  he  has  lost  the  kejrs,  and  that  his  prl- 
•oners,  profiting  by  his  nesligence,  have  dared  their  lil>eration~and  achieved 
it.  He  rose  before  the  bafi  was  terminated,  and  after  a  sullen  salutation  to 
a  Roman  prince,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conversation,  immediately 
retired. 

"  And  are  these  the  rulers  of  the  rulers  of  mankind !"  I  ezdaimed, 

in  following  him  down  the  marble  sjtairs  at  a  respectful  distance,  to  avoid  the 
glare  and  smoke  of  his  flambeaux, — *^  are  these  tne  pivots  upon  which  millions 
turn !  and  what  must  be  the  science  when  such  are  the  professors,  and  the 
masters  when  such  are  the  slaves  I  Don  Diego  was  in  the  right;  the  great- 
est favour  they  can  confer  upon  humanity  is  to  do  as  little  hmm  as  su^  men 


Seme  months  after,  on  my  return  to  Rome,  I  missed  in  the  usual  cirde  the 
Comte  de  Bhicas.  He  had  been  replaced  by  the  Due  de  Laval  Montmorency. 
These  changes  surprised  me;  thmr  were  still  the  subject  of  the  felicitations 
and  conjectures  ot  the  public*  The  death  of  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  had 
altered  the  political  pontions  of  Europe :  his  family  at  Rome  seoned  to  have 
expired  with  him.  sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  ouitted  his  rock,  there  was  no 
reason  why  Blacas  should  not  quit  his.  A  aukedom  rewarded  the  servile 
seveiitiea  of  the  Count ;  and  his  friends  in  Paris,  who  had  rescued  hun  not 
only  from  the  popular  but  the  court  indignation,  like  other  heroes  in  a 
doud,  now  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  return.  The  Due  de 
Berriy  and  others  of  his  political  or  personal  opponents,  had  passed 
away  ;  the  King's  partiality  had  increasea;  and  the  "  d-devant  gentuhom- 
me  de  la  maison  de  M.''  was  invited  to  resume  his  functions,  not  in- 
deed with  '^  the  plain  and  inglorious  shield"  of  his  former  insignificance, 
but  with  bearings  worthy  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  and  daims 
whidi  not  even  a  Bourbon  could  forget.  Another  drcumstanoe  centric 
bated  to  the  suddenness  of  this  move.  He  had  made  a  short  excursion  to 
Naples,  and  delayed  too  long  amonpt  the  voluptuous  attracti<ms  of  the 
shores  of  BaisB.  It  is  said  the  austenty  of  the  diplomate  gradually  relaxed 
under  the  enervating  influence  of  its  moral  and  phydcal  atmosphere.  The 
intrigue,  however,  was  not  carried  on  with  much  skill,  and  the  same  coarse- 
ness which  characterized  the  diplomacy  of  his  cabinet,  was  visible  in  the 
lighter  and  less  manageable  manoeuvre  of  the  boudoir.  The  antechamber 
soon  began  to  whi8per,~^the  lady  was  alarmed* — surmises  swelled  into  fsctsi, 
and  the  Court,  in  acfenee  of  its^  own  decendes,  first  eounsdled  discretion, 
and  then  in  a  fit  of  comical  morality,  insisted  on  what  some  termed  an  exile, 
bat  the  Count  a  voluntary  retreat.  The  representative  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  convicted  at  Naples  of  adventures  which  shocked  even  the  delicacy 
of  that  Syren  court,  is  rather  a  new  personage  in  the  countrv  of  Puldnella ; 
but  after  some  bluster  and  more  expostulation,  finding  he  had  not  discovered 
the  road  to  Corinth,  he  deprived  both  court  and  dty  of  the  advantage  of  his 
preoeace»  and  like  Coridanus,  banished  them.    He  passed  through  Rome 

*  Hie  lady,  it  waa  aaicl,  was  of  hauiparage  ;  and  though  this  drcumstaoce  is 
seldom  dtscoaraging  at  least  to  the  advances  of  tbe  diplomacy,  wbo  in  tbdr  little 
courts  have  dl  the  orgBiiiaation  which  can  be  desired  for  a  CoDtioeatal  intrigue, 
it  ao  happened,  that  the  ordinary  brusfuerie  and  haaghtinesa  of  the  personage  ia 
qucatioD  mingled  with  the  aSair,  and  disconcerted  in  a  few  momeata  the  Pendept 
web  of  some  moatbs. 
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•without  molettaUon,  ^ven  firom  hk  flatterers,  and  in  a  £em  weeks  sunk  into 
-the  dignified  obscurity  of  his  first  employ. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  nobleman  of  a  very  different  stamp,  whether  he 
be  considered  as  a  mere  ambassador,  or  as  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  Poli- 
tical talent  he  claims  none^  but  he  has  at  least  the  merit  to  be  above  its  pre- 
tensions. His  name  is  loaded  with  the  associations  of  all  that  chivalrv  and 
high  blood  can  bestow,  but  "  Le  premier  Baron  Chretien*'  f  such  »  his 
honourable  distinction)  does  not  require  these  enchasements  of  circumstance 
:to  add  to  the  solid  value  of  his  portrait.  He  is  liberal,  frank  and  courteous, 
a  medium  or  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present  of  the  French 
nation,  as  little  as  possible  corrupted  by  the  prejudices  of  his  caste,  but  at 
the  same  time  untouched  by  the  soldierlike  roughness  of  the  Revolution. 
He  served  the  Empire  under  Napoleon,  and  was  at  all  times  faithful  to 
France.  The  court  manners  of  the  Empire  were  robust  and  masculine,  often 
harsh ;  they  changed  or  disgusted  the  tew  of  the  old  aristocracy  who  were 
invited  or  admitted  to  its  honours.  The  Due  de  Laval  has  caught  but  little 
of  these  shades ;  but  his  mind,  in  passing  through  such  mediums,  has  left 
behind  all  those  animosities  and  misconceptions  which  disfigure  the  best  qua- 
lities of  his  brethren.  No  one  can  be  more  kindly  open  to  merit  and  mis- 
fortune than  he  is ;  and  it  is  a  singular  glory  for  an  ambassador,  that  instead 
of  contracting  his  intellectual  vision  by  communion  with  courts,  he  has  rather 
had  the  reputation  of  enlarging  it.  ''  Le  nom  ne  fait  rien  k  I'affaire''  is  an 
•axiom  which  his  friends  ascribe  to  him,  and  which  his  enemies  (if  he  has  any) 
'have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  deny.  Whatever  may  be  the  expression,  it  is 
upon  such  principles  at  least  that  nis  conduct  is  based.  It  is  a  sort  of  ease  to 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  gesture  and  costume  of  his  functions:  nothing  can  exceed 
the  natural  kindliness  with  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  sucli  a  station : 
neither  api^icant  nor  visitor  lose  any  thing  by  the  metamorphosis  from  the 
•  ambassador  into  the  duke.  He  has  little  to  do  at  Ilome :  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  are  secured ;  and  he  is  not  vexed  by  the  unquiet  demon  of 
upUmage  which  tormented  the  bosom  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  no  longer 
Utce-^majesU  to  drink  the  wine  and  hear  the  music  of  the  Bonapartes ;  the 
Palazao  Teodoli  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  Palazzo  Luciano ;  their  porters 
mutually  salute,  and  the  ambassador  himself  has  heen  known  to  take  off  his 
•hat  to  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  DetronSs.  His  atten- 
tions indeed,  particularly  to  the  ladies,  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
4ur  and  bourru  of  his  piedecessor.  Few  are  more  perfect  roasters  of  that 
generalized  admiration  and  devouement  to  the  sex,  which  was  so  long  the  type 
and  glonr  of  his  class  and  country.  With  all  this,  however,  is  conjoined  a 
sort  of  phik»sophical  indifference,  sometimes  very  comic  to  the  "  grandiose" 
of  his  innctions,  which  often  puts  his  brethren  out  of  countenance.  I  have 
freonently  seen  him  lounging  on  foot,  without  any  attendant,  in  the  Corso, 
gazing  in  unfeigned  admiration  at  every  new  window,  or  new  arrival  of  wild 
beasts,  like  a  first  visitor;  and  when  observed  dropping  his  eyeglass,  re- 
covering himself  anew,  and  hurrying  on,  as  if  asdiamed  of  having  been  caught 
for  the  hundredth  time  a  truant  to  his  dignity.  'But  this  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  more  solid  qualities  of  his  heart.  The  melancholy  event  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Bathurst  placed  them  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  be- 
fore the  public.  The  whole  city  indeed  was  singularly  affected,  .and  the 
share  which  the  ambassador  had  in  the  catastrophe  doubled  in  him  the  ge- 
neral emotion.  For  many  days  he  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  and  though  I 
afterwards  saw  him  to  a  great  degree  recovered,  I  doubt  much,  whether. 
Frenchman  as  he  is,  he  can  ever  forget  that  fatal  ride  by  the  Tyber. 

The  history  of  this  highly  interesting  young  lady  is  already,  I  believe,  in 
part  before  the  public,  yet  none  but  those  on  the  spot  can  fully  appreciate 
the  sensation  which  it  caused  at  Rome.  It  was  but  the  evening  before  that 
she  had  appeared  in  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  her  admiring  friends,  at  a  ball 
given  at  her  own  house,  previous,  it  was  supposed,  to  her  approadiing  nup- 
tials. Her  intended  was  already  at  Turin,  and  every  day  expected  at 
Rome.  8he  seemed  to  those  who  hung  upon  her  steps  that  night,  and  saw 
the  rays  of  hope  and  joy  which  lightened  about  her  features,  in  which  were 
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realized  all  we  can  desire  for  our  oountrywomen,  to  have  touched  the  very 
vers^  of  human  felicit)r4  and  to  be  altogether  invulnerable  to  the  shafts 
of  vie  future.  Providence  disposed  it  otherwise :  the  adieux  of  that  evening 
were  eternal.  It  was  rather  a  boisterous  nifht,  and  the  rains  for  some  days 
had  continued  to  swell  the  Tyber.  It  is  a  favourite  lounge  of  tlie  Enffliah 
in  this  season.  A  young  Oxonian,  for  instance,  likes  to  compare  it  with  his 
Horace,  and  every  one  with  his  Shakspeare.  The  next  day  the  rains  had 
ceased ;  and  that  Italian  sun;  which  never  deserts  his  children  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  permitted  and  invited  a  ride.  The  ambassador  proposed, 
as  1  am  informed,  the  direction  of  the  river.  His  proposal  was  fatally  ao- 
qulesoed  in.  The  whole  cavalcade  proceeded  by  the  rorta  del  Popolo,  along 
tiie  road  which  leads  to  the  Tyber.  They  were  soon  at  the  Ponte  MoUe. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  and  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  river,  a  small  path 
conducts  to  a  vineyard.  They  wished  to  see  every  thing  to  advantage ;  and 
without  reflecting  on  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  their  last  visit, 
engaged  at  once  in  this  hazardous  attempt  of  gainmf  its  gate,  and  viewing 
the  "  yellowness"  and  **  chafing*'  of  the  waters  at  their  leisure.  The  uath 
was  narrow ;  they  were  obliged  to  advance  one  by  one.  All  dismountea  ex- 
cept Miss  Bathurst.  It  was  a  fatal  circumstance,  but  would  have  been  of  no 
consequence  unless  connected  with  others.  On  their  arriving  at  this  point, 
the  gate  of  the  vineyard,  contrarv  to  custom,  was  found  closed,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return.  The  path  was  slippery — ^the  bank  of  the  Tyber  was 
shelving — ^the  flood  rapid  and  particularly  nign.  Her  horse  hesitated ;  she 
attempted  to  impel  him  forws^;  his  hind-foot  slipped,  and  the  next  in- 
stant precipitated  both  horse  and  rider  into  the  very  centre  of  the  stream. 
The  consternation  on  every  side  was  dreadful :  every  one  lost  his  nresence 
of  mind.  It  is  said  tiiat  none  of  the  party  could  swim  except  ner  own 
servant,  who,  by  one  of  those  fatalities  so  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human 
prudence  as  to  appear  an  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  had  been 
sent,  in  the  outset  of  their  promenade,  back  to  Rome  for  her  pelisse.  ^It  is 
quite  certain  at  least  that  no  attempt  was  made,  and  perha|m  no  attempt 
would  have  been  successful  in  rescuing  her  from  her  fate.  *  Life,  how- 
ever^ twiee  rallied' and  appeared  in  all  the  horror  of  an  unequal  struggle 
with  death :  twice  she  rose  from  the  waters,  and  brandishing  her  whip  over 
her  head,  caUed  on  her  friends  by  every  endearing  name '  to  '^  save — save 
— save  her."  In  the  next  instant  she  disappeared,  and  was  never  heard  or 
seen  more.  Her  horse  floated  on  with  the  current,  and  landed  lower  down. 
All  Rome  flocked  the  day  after  to  the  spot :  fifty  louis  were  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  body,  but  the  appearance  of  many  engaged  in  the  search, 
exempted  them  from  the  charge  of  any  other  mbtive  than  humanity.  No- 
thing could  be  more  honourable,  indeed,  to  the  Romans  than  their  feelings  on 
this  occasion ;  but  youth,  beauty,  misfortune  in  this  country  make  more 
impression  than  the  revolutions  of  empires.  Her  uncle  retired  to  the  Villa 
Spada,  where  his  grief  for  many  days  bordered  upon  insanity :  he  had  been 
one  of  the  unfortunate  witnesses  of  her  death.  For  hours  after  the  cati»- 
trophe  was  announced  in  Rome,  1  saw  many  silent  faces  on  the  Scala  of  the 
Trinity  de'  Monte,  her  late  residence,  gazing  with  the  deepest  sympathy  on 
the  closed  shutters  and  funereal  tranqimlity  of  one  of  the  gayest  houses  in 
the  town.  Every  effort  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  the  body,  but  for 
many  weeks  in  vain.  It  was  at  last  found ;  not  indeed,  as  was  conjectured, 
near  the  city,  but  almost  in  the  very  spot  where  she  feU.  The  substructions 
and  other  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pons  Milvius  had  detained  it -on  its  way.  'It 
was  conveyed  to  a  small  osteria  riear ;  ail  traces  of  beauty  had  been  blotted 
and  washed  out:  tiie  rings  only  by  which  it  was  identified  remained.  The 
next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  of  a  few  friends, 
the  remains  were  consigned  to  the  Cemeterio  degli  Inglesi.  There  I  am 
informed  they  still  rest  in  peace ;  and  few  Englishmen  pass  through  Rome 
without  vifliting  the  toinb  of  their  unfortunate  countr3rwoman. 
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^REl^CH    AND    ENGLISH    EATING. 

JoHK  Bull  has  somehow  or  other  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
not  only  a  meat-loving,  hut  a  most  capacious  stomached  animal ;  yet 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  Master  Soup  Maigre  beats  him  hoHow 
at  the  amiable  recreation  of  eating  and  drinking.  With  the  English- 
man, the  matter  of  eating  is  a  hunger  stay,  or  a  pastime,  for  the  want 
of  something  better  to  do : — with  the  Frenchman  it  is  a  profession, 
and  the  most  important  concern  in  life.  In  France  the  science  of 
cookery  is  cherished  and  revered ;  in  England,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  not  known  at  all.  It  is  odd  that  that  narrow  channel,  the  straits  of 
Dover,  should  mark  out  so  important  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  a 
people  almost  within  gun»shot  of  each  other.  Of  the  two  nations, 
however,  the  wiser,  in  my  mind,  is  that  which  attends  to  the  animal 
economy  of  life.  Man  has  been  somewhere  defined  to  be  a  '*  cooking 
animal."  This  is  not  universally  true.  He  is  so  in  Gaul ;  he  is  not 
so  in  Britain.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  Providence  supplies  us  bounti- 
fully with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  if  we  know  not  how  to  cook  them  ? 
True,  a  cauliflower  in  Britain,  and  a  cauliflower  in  France,  are  the  same 
in  the  bed,  but  they  .are  not  the  same  on  the  board ;  and  here  all  the 
difltinction  lies.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  "  choufleur  an 
•jus/'  at  the  Cafl^  de  Paris,  at  Very*s,  and  a  plain- boiled  cauliflower  at 
any  tavern  in  London,  «s^  there  is  between  Sir  WiHiam  Curtis  and 
Monsieur  Lafltte.  The  one  is  in  a  state  of  nature;  on  the  other, 
the  culinary  art  has  exhausted  all  her  cunning.  So  it  is  with  a  spinach 
or  a  salad.  In  Britain  they  give  you  a  "  small  dab  "  of  spinach  under 
a  leg  of  lamb — tasting  most  potently  of  water.  In  France^  spinacb 
aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  dish  ;  and  in  dressing  it,  an  artist 
may  always  evince  his  calibre.  On  Ae  other  side  of  the  channel  many 
maSLims  have  been  propounded  of  salad,  but  of  these  the  most  ap- 
proved seems  to  be  "  11  faut  bien  fatiguer  la  salade."  The  mere  use 
of  the  word  fatiguer  alone,  in  reference  to  such  a  subject,  has  more 
gusto  in  it  than  all  the  salad  I  ever  tasted  from  Pall  Mall  to  die 
Poultry ! 

But  I  have  commenced  at  the  wrong  end,  I  should  have  begun  with 
the  soup.  True,  there  is  some  good  soup  to  be  had  in  London,  at 
private  houses,  and  at  one  or  two  taverns  ;  but  in  France  good  soup  i$ 
universal.  Ox-tail  in  England,  a  good  white,  a  good  brown,  or  a  good 
•  mock-turtle,  are  not  amiss,  but  they  must  be  superior,  or  they  are  not 
eatable ;  and  I  am  hee  to  confess  that  I  have  seldom  met  them  so  ex*^ 
cept  at  private  houses.  The  English  cooks  deal  most  plentifully  iii 
pepper  and  all  other  spices,  the  French  artistes  never  a1k>w  the  taste  of 
any  one  ingredient  to  predominate  ;  but  all  is  beautifully  harmonized 
and  blended.  Who  that  has  ever  tasted  a  "  Pure  des  carottes  au  ris,'' 
so  rich,  and  red,  and  mellow,  would  ever  desire  to  let  a  drop  of  the 
**T|^te  de  veau  en  tortne"  enter  in  "tartareo  specn/'  or  cross  the 
threshold  of  his  Kps  unless  through  dmt  of  hunger !  Then  there  is 
the  Julienne,  in  which  turnips,  carrots,  Che  salsifis,  with  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  onion,  meander  through  a  stock  on  which  the  casserole  has  per- 
formed its  office.  And  last,  though  not  least,  there  is  the  '*  Potage 
aux  choux,"  renovating  to  the  ribs  of  even  a  tliread-bare  tailor  !  These 
are  the  things  that  console  one  in  the  up-hill  and  down-hill  of  life. 
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In  the  matter  of  flfllh  we  baTe-  a  better  supply,  and  we  understand 
how  to  cure,  and  keep  it,  better  than  the  French ;  but  give  me  the  ta&Kor* 
ing  of  a  '^  Cordon  Bleu"  to  dresa  iL  True,  you  seldom  see..lob8ter- 
aauce  with  turbot  in  France,  which  omission  is  a  grievous  sin ;  but  then 
yon  have  your  fish  sometimes  d  la  maitre  (fhotei^  and  anon,  d  la  Becha^ 
melU,  et  ceht  est  la  demiirt  bcauti.  Then  where  will  you  find  in  all 
the  City  of  London,  unless  where  there  is  a  regular  Maitre  Queux^  or 
Chef^  ^Jikt  de  sole^  the  exquisite  merlan  frit^  at  (which  1  do  not  like 
myself,  though  it  is  the  admiration  of  idl  men  and  women)^  a  Pafi 
ffangui/les  d^Amiensy  d  la  supreme  or  e»  niatellotes.  Besides,  there  is  the 
Pcisson  de  St  Pierre^  (what  a  name  for  a  haddock !)  sauce  aux  ckevrettes, 
or  done  as  a  vol  au  vent ;  the  surmulet,  or  red  mullet,  pannif  or  d 
retuvie. 

In  London  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  oysters,  but  they  are  not 
eaten  (if  I  may  so  speak)  as  philosophically,  or  with  such  good  purpose 
or  intent,  as  in  France.  In  England  your  gormandizer  swallows  his 
oysters  for  supper,  and  eats  them  to  satisfy  ue  cravings  of  an  appetite 
already  tn  esse ;  while  in  France,  oysters  are  uniformly  eaten  just  he* 
fore  dinner,  and  to  make  an  appetite  t»  posse.  In  other  words,  an 
Englishman  *'  discusses "  the  oyster  to  satisfy  hunger,  the  Frenchman 
to  create  it.  To  the  one  the  fish  ts  a  stimulus — an  appetizer — a  whet ; 
to  the  other,  a  stay-stomach,  producing  that  sti^nation  which  we  call 
satisfaction.  Accordingly,  you  shall  see  a  Frenchman  swallow  two 
dozen  of  oysters,  with  lemon  juice,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  the  Yin  de 
Chablis,  and  dine  all  the  better  for  it ;  while  to  John  Bull,  the  dose- 
would  be  a  surfeit.  *But  we  have  "  other  fish  to  fry ;"  and  let  us  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  roti.  The  English  understand  roasting  better  than 
any  other  department  of  the  culinary  <irt,  yet  they  cannot  be  said  '*  to 
nde  it ;''  fbr  in  the  quality  of  their  fowfs,  as  well  as  the  roasting  of  them, 
the  French  beat  them  hollow.  And  fiirst,  as  to  the  quality.  Where 
in  England  will  you  find  any  thing  so  good  or  so  cheap  as  the  Poularde 
de  lions?  In  what  county  in  this  our  ''sea-girt'  isle  would  you 
match  me  any  thing  like  the  fowl  of  Normandy,  fed  on  the  bU  noir,  or 
buck  wheat.  To  be  sure,  this  "  buck  wheat",  is  to  be  met  with  in' 
Wales ;  but  the  most  important  matter,  the  fowls,  you  do  not  meet ;— ' 
at  least  such  fowls  as  you  get  in  Normandy.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious :— the  Norman  peasant  gives  his  fowl  as  good  fare  as  he  pro-< 
vides  for  himself;  for  of  this  bU  noir  a  kind  ofpotage  en  consistence,  or 
flummery,  is  made,  on  which  the  family  and  the  fowl  in  common  feed. 
So  much  for  the  feeding :  now  for  the  roasting.  In  the  first  place,, 
then,  a  fowl  is  always  kept  longer  in  France  than  tn  England,  and  ts 
invariably  wrapped  up  in  me  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  which  contributes 
to  make  it  tender.  Secondly,  just  before  being  put  to  the  spit,  the 
fowl  is  covered  with  what  is  called  a  barde  {tranche  de  lard),  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  thin  broad  slice  of  fat  bacon.  This 
*'  barde*' — while  it  renders  the  necessity  of  basting  less  imperative, 
though  it  does  not  altogether  obviate  it — ^gives  to  the  fowl  a  richer 
flavour,  a  more  exquisite  moisture,  and  also  operates  as  a  fortificatioui 
or  outwork,  to  prevent  the  "  bird''  from  having  too  much  of  the  fire ; 
whereby  it  may  be  a  trifle  too  brown,  or  overdone.  Hence  you  are 
almost  always  certain*  of  finding  your  "poularde"  of  a  delicate  au- 
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tmnnal  tiilti  such  at  thb  leaves  and  the  fruit  wear  towards  the  doae  af 
autumn  i — 

"  Th'  embrowning  of  the  fruit  [read  fowl]  which  tells 
How  ridi  within  the  soul  of  sweetness  dwells." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  barde,  or  tranche  de  lard,  by  no 
means  includes  the  "  larding"  of  the  fowl,  for  which  the  more  common 
word  in  use  is  "piquer,"  though  the  verb  "  larder'*  is  sometimes  put 
iBto  requisition  to  express  the  same  idea.  This  matter  of  larding — one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  science  of  cookery, — is  biit  ill 
understood  in  England,  though  it  has  long  and  deservedly  flourished  in 
France.  I  shall  explain  the  process  by  which  it  is  performed.  Take 
your  lard  (as  Mrs.  Glasse  phrases  it)  and  let  it  be  cut  into  numerous 
thin  and  fibrous  threads ;  then,  with  a  needle,  (duly  loaded  with  the 
lard)  pass  it  through  the  body  of  your  bird,  whose  breast  and  body 
presently  assume  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  back  of  a  hedgehog, 
from  the  number  of  small  prickles  which  stand  out  in  bold  and  beau- 
tiful relief  to  the  eye.  In  fact,  to  compare  great  tilings  with  smaU» 
larding  is  to  a  fowl  what  rivers  are  to  a  country — the  numerous  inter- 
sections of  the  one  and  the  other,  fertilise,  moisten,  and  adorn  both — 
I  mean  the  fowl  and  the  country.  The  French  term  *' pique"  has  its 
origin  in  the  office  of  larding  being  performed  with  a  needle ;  the  verb 
Vpiquer"  signifying  to  stitch,  to  mark,  to  prick,  and  finally,  to  lard. 

But.  it  is  not  alone  in  the  larding  we  are  surpassed  by  our  more 
mercurial  neighbours.  In  France,  even  in  a  popular  sense,  there  are 
an  hundred  ways  of  dressing  fowl ;  in  England,  popularly  speaking, 
there  are  but  three  or  four.  It  were  tedious  at  this  moment  to  go  into 
the  detail  of  the  French  system  ^  but  it  will  suffice  to  enumerate  two 
very  popular  dishes,  not  in  genfiral  tavern  use  in  England,  however 
well  known  in  this  country.  I  mean  the  "  volaille  aux  truffes,"  and 
the  *'  frieass^  de  poulet."  The  impediment  to  tlie  more  general  use 
of  the  first  is,  that  truffles  do  not  grow  in  England,  and  that  hence 
they  are  more  or  less  an  expensive  article.  There  are  many  in^pedi- 
ments  to  the  general  adaptation  of  the  "  fricass6  de  poulet"  as  an 
English  dish.  Imprimis,  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  making  the  sauce, 
which  consists  of  eggs,  flour,  wine,  truffles  and  mushrooms,  and 
which  must  be  excellent,  and  white  as  snow,  otherwise  the  *'  fricasse/' 
like  all  good  things,  (*'  corruptio  optimi  pessima*')  is  about  the  worst 
dish  under  heaven.  Indeed  it  has  often  astonished  me  that  more  ge- 
neral attempts  have  not  been  made  to  introduce  truffles  into  England, 
inasmuch  as  vast  sums  of  money  are  paid  out  of  the  country  to  procure 
them.  If  there  be  any  of  my  readers  who  have  never  seen  or  eaten  a 
truffle  (a  thing  by  the  way  1  can  hardly  imagine)  I  may  here  remark 
that  it  somewhat  resembles  a  small  wet  new  potatoe.  In  Prance,  a 
species  of  dog,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  truffle  hound,"  is 
used  to  root  the  truffles  out  of  the  earth ;  though  the  pigs  not  only  very 
frequently  perform  this  office,  but  swallow  the  truffle  into  the  bargain. 
1  now  come  to  the  '*  pieces  de  resistance,"  known  by  the'  name  of 
joints  in  England.  Of  these  you  hardly  see  any  at  a  really  French 
dinner :  at  least  1  mean  such  joints  as  ribs  of  beef,  haunches  of  mut- 
ton, loins  of  veal,  'legs  of  pork,  aitch  bone,  &c.  The  French  do  not 
delight  in  these  large  joints,'  though  they  eat  as  much  of  Solids  to  the 
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inll.as  their  J^ogUsh  ndghbours.  On  tb«  contraryt  our  neighboun 
prefer  many  and  small  dishes.  At  the  same  time  1  must  say  that  I  bare 
seen  at  French  tables,  where  there  were  no  English,  as  fine  legs  and 
shoulders  of  mutton  as  I  have  ever  met  with  in  England.  Indeed  the 
"  pr^s  salle"  mutton  (which  is  that  fed  near  a  salt-marsh)  and  which 
fetches  two  or  three  sous  a  pound  higher  than  any  other  in  the  Paris 
market^  fully  equals — to  surpass  it  would  be  impossible — the  South 
Down.  Veal  too  is  a  prime,  perhaps  the  primest,  meat  in  France.  In 
beef  alone  Gaul  is  inferior  to  Britain,  though  the  oxen  of  Pontoisemay 
▼ie  with  any  in  Leicestershire. 

In  the  matter  of  *•  pates,"  of  game  of  all  sorts,  in  '*  patisserie/'  in 
cheese,  as  well  as  in  fruit,  ^the  French  beat  us  a  merveille.  One  great 
obstacle  to  the  general  use  of  game  in  England  arises  from  our  system 
of  Game  Laws  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  these  laws  were  as  bad,  if 
not  worse  in  France,  tjian  with  us.  Previously  to  1 789,  a  farmer  in 
France  could  not  cut  down  his  crop,  however  over»ripe  it  might  have 
been^  till  a  certain  day,  on  which  it  was  conjectured  the  game  were 
properly  fed  ^nd  fattened,  and  even  then  he  could  not  kill  the  birds 
which  had  been  reared  on  the  produce  of  his  land.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  Revolution,  which  in  mightier  matters  far,  has  accom« 
plished  worlds,  of  good,  a  man  may  cut  down  the  produce  of  his  land 
as  he  lists,  and  by  procuring  a  pt*rte  d* amies  (which  if  you  have  the 
signature  of  two  proprietors  in  your  district,  you  get  from  the  mayor  or 
sous  prefet  for  tliirty  francs)  you  can  slaughter  game  to  your  heart's 
content,  from  sunrise  to .  sunset.  Hence  its  general  use  and  great 
cheapness.  In  the  meanest  aubcrge  you  are  sure  to  find  partridge, 
snipe,  woodcock,  and  hares,  and  all  well  dressed.  I  remember 
having  eaten  at  Evreux,  at  a  small  inn,*  a  salmi  of  partridge  of  exqui- 
site flavour ;  and  a  hare  pique'd  in  no  degree  inferior.  Both  reminded 
me  of  the  witty  remark  in  the  **  Almanach  des  Gourmands :" — **  Ainsi 
cuit  on.aurait  mange  le  Pape  ;"  and  though  a  good  Catholic,  I  thought, 
in  swallowing  the  sauce  of  the  %alrai,  that  I  very  much  resembled  *'  the 
glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,"  Erasmus,  who  on  informa- 
tion being  given  to  his  then  Holiness,  by  some  then  Bishop  of  Chester, 
sot  that  the  author  of  the  "  Naufragium"  had  been  playing  a  rubber  at 
whist,  but  almost  as  harmless  a  recreation,  eating  flesh  on  a  Friday, 
wrote  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to  say,  that  **  truly  he  had  a  most 
Catholic  heart,  but  a  very  Pro^stant  stomach." 

Indeed,  I  never  had  a  serious  thought  of  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  "  New  Reformation"  (which  (hat  kiln-dried  casuist,  Dr.  Doyle, 
says  will  do  away  with  the  fruits  of  the  old),  by  my  conversion,  till  a 
broad-shouldered  Irish  Jesuit  exclaimed  against  roe  one  Friday  at  the 
"  Rochcr  Concale,"  (where  this  disciple  of  Loyola  had  swallowed  six 
difiPerent  kinds  of  fish,  and  was  discussing  a  bot(le  of  Chambertin  by 
way  of  pastime,)  for  dipping  too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  one  of 
Chevet's  *'  Foie-gras"  pies.  Now,  if  a  man  should  risk  his  salvation 
fpr.any  thing  mundane  (which  I  am  very  far  from  contending),  it 
should  be  for  a  "  foie-gras"pie ;  and  though  the  Jesuits  may  read  me  out 
of  meeting  for  my  addiction  to  the  Strasburgh  pate  of  diseased  livers, 
1  will  yet  contend  that  I  am  "  Catholique  en  gros  Jit  Protestant  en 
detail;**  or,  like  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  an  Irish  barrister,  who,  when 
**  taken  in  the  manour,"  on  a  Satnrday,  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  a  piece 
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of  roast  beef  on  Ms  plate»  exdmined  m  answef  to  the  renArk— ^'Thiir 
is  a  fast-day/'  ''  I  know  it  is,  and  I  have  eaten  as  much  fish  as  any 
two  of  yon  r  Like  my  ezcettent  friend,  I  will  even  undertake  the 
Herculean  task  of  eating  twice  as  much  fish  as  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  his 
friends  of  the  Association,  provided  I  get  a  dwpeosation  to  swallow  the 
''  foie-gras"  immediately  after. 

There  are  a  thoosand  mid  one  entrii,  entremetif  kon  d^cnvres,  &c. 
which  it  were  a*  impossibl^prdiscoss  at  one  dinner  as  in  one  article. 
Tbcse^  therefore,  with  jjp/long  catalogue  of  wines — "  quos  nunc  pre* 
scribere  longum  e$i*^^^\  mean  to ."  serve  up'*  some  other  month. 

At  present,  it  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  extended  and  fiuniliar 
intercourse  which  ezistr  between  the  two  countries,  is  net  only  beneficial 
in  a  national  but  in  a  social  point  of  view ;  and  those  Frenchmen, — th# 
fever  in  number,  and  the  more  inconsiderable  in  rank, — ^who  hereto- 
fore hated  England  and  Englishmen-^**  parcequ'iU  vtrsment  du  bevrre 
fimdu  svr  Itur  vtau  roti^'*  will  now  learn  that  a  better  taste  prevails, 
and  that  the  chief  supporters  and  customers  of  all  the  best  French 
houses  in  Paris  are  these  very  English  whose  tastes  were  so  barbarous. 
Cbevet  himself,  whose  magnificent  Maga«n  de  Comestibles  in  tfai6 
Palais  Royal  is  stored  with  the  Volaflle  of  Brives,  the  carp  of  Stras^ 
burgh,  the  tripe  of  Caen,  the  oysters  of  Concale,  the  larks  of  Bour- 
deauz,  and  all  that  is  brightest  in  gastronomy,  will  admit  that  some  of 
his  best  customers  are  among  the  English ;  and  if  we  but  look  into 
the  "  CafS  de  Paris;"  the  **  Cafi  Laitier;"  •*  Very's;"  the  •*  Trois 
Fr^res ;"  the  '<Rocher ;"  the  "Hardi,"  or^Grignon's,'' weshall  find  the 
English  at  each  and  idl,  praising  the  bread  and  water  of  the  first ;  the  soup^ 
of  the  second;  the  ''Cotelette  a  la  Maintenon"  of  Very;  the  ices  of 
Hardi ;  the  fish  of  the  Rocher ;  the  "  Cotelette  k  la  provenfale''  of  the 
Trois  Fr^res,  and  things  in  general  at  Grignon's.     This  I  consider  evi- 
dence of  the  good  taste  and  discrimination  of  our  nation,  as  Well  as  of 
their  iihprovement  in  the  art  of  cookery,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  iik 
their  relisbfbr  the  productions  of  the  science.   On  this  fiict  I  ground  my 
opinion,  thait  things  (i  speak  in  reference  to  cookery)  cannot  long  re- 
main as  they  are  in  England — "  Non  progredi  est  regredi;**  and  if  w6 
do  not  come  up  to  the  French  soon,  we  must  go  back  to  the  culinary 
system  of  the  natives  of  the  Pampas,  so  well  described  by  Captain 
Head  in  his  late  work.     One  good  effect  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  system : — no  longer,  if  Gallic  regimen  were  follow- 
ed, should  we  hear  complaints  of  biliousness  and  nervousness — words 
unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  Frenchman.     Periwps  the  natives  of 
the  Pampas  know  not  these  ailments  either ;  but  then  they  ride  a  hun- 
dred miles  a  day,  and  drink  water, ''  things  not  dreAmt  of  in  our  phi- 
losophy."   But  the  reader  will  say  to  me^ 

" Ediflti  satis, 

Lusisti ;  atque  Mbisti : 
Tempiis  tibi  abfa«  est." 

'*  I  own   the  soft  impeachment;'*  and  subscribe  myself  the  reader's 
very  obedient  servant — 

Louis  Eustachb  Eude,  the  younger. 
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A    NIGHT    BY    LOCH    LOMOND. 

I  HAYB  been  almpet  out  of  humour  with  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purpose  of  locomotion  ever  since  the  launch  of  the  Marion  upon  the  reman-* 
tic  waters  of  L6ch  Lomond.  It  is  very  well— nay,  it  is  a  very  proud^  and  a 
very  delightful  thing^»  to  see  on  the  neighbouring  Clyde,  that  youngest  and 
favourite  daughter  of  the  ooean^  a  steam-vessel^  travermiig  from  port  to  port, 
as  if  by  ^edid  licence  of  the  elements,  and  realising-  ih  herself  the  hereto- 
fore fiction  of  the  phantem-ehip,  whidi  mariners,  of  old  were  wont  to  en- 
counter on  tiieir  perilous  passage,  flying  through  the  very  body  of  tiie  tern-* 
pest.  Even  her  cargo  of  merchants  and  artisans,  and  the  various  vnlg^Ues 
of  a  trading-coast,  are  there  not  out  of  place ;  the  portly  buigher  and  tiie 


Uaekened  vnage  bending  over  the  ffunwale,  I  have  wondered  within  myself 
whether  I  did  not  behold  one  of  the  very  individuals  whose  magic  hammer 
had  created  the  miracles  that  surrounded  us,  and  forged  a  wun  for  the 
ocean  more  powerful  than  the  golden  fetters  of  Xerxes.  But  on  the  lake-r- 
the  lone,  the  beautiful — the  sacred  haunt  of  imagination,  the  very  home  of 
poetry  and  romance,  and  in  particular  the  innocent  of  all  smoke,  save  that 
of  the  small  still,  a  steam-vessel  presents  a  spectacle  the  most  shocking  and 
inoonffruous  that  Art  ever  insulted  Nature  withal.  In  vain,  however,  the 
Hig^imnd  winds  swept  in  cold  repulsive  gusts  from  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  Loch ;  in  vain  the  Leven  flun^  down  his  indignant  waters  to  the  Clyde 
with  tenfold  rapidity— >the  invading  nondescript  crawled  steadily  onward 
against  storm  and  tide,  and  the  black  banner  of  science,  half  smoke  half 
■te^m,  floated  triumphant  on  the  waters  of  Lomond.  Onward  she  crawled 
with  her  foul  fMght  of  spinners  and  weavers,  and  clerks  and  diopmen,  and 
merehants  and  manufacturers,  collected  from  the  whole  mass  of  ^'  the  Pais- 
ley bodies,  the  Greenock  folk,  and  the  Glasgow  people ;"  with  here  and 
there  a  southron  interspersed — ^from  Bmmmagem  or  Cockayne— who  raised 
his  eye-glass  to  the  eternal  mountains,  and  declared  them  to  be  '^  very  nice 
articles  mdeed !"  The  Genitu  Loci  retired  before  the  rabble-rout,  both  in 
sorrow  and  in  anger,  forsaking  island  after  island  as  it  neared  them ;  and 
then,  relinquishing  for  ever  hu  ancient  domain,  s«iitt|i^  backwards  over  the 
moors  to  Loch  KiSrine.  Since  that  period  Loch  Lomond  is  to  me  a  '^  Yar^* 
row  visited," — ^may  I  say  vifttoltoiMtf  f — -the  spell  is  broken  which  made  it 
once  so  dear  to  me,  and  which  drew  my  truant  steps  so,  often  to  its  shores; 
its  islmids  are  merely  islands,  and  associated  with  no  other  ideas  than  that 
of  a  geographical  definition ;  Rob  Roy's  cave  is  a  dirty  and  paltry  hole ;  and 
the  tartaned  beggar  who  sits  on  the  rocks  above  it,  and  tells  the  gaping 
^risitant  that  ''his  name  is  Macgregor,"  with  an  air  which  seems  rather  to 
demand  a  tM  than  solicit  an  alms,  is  no  other  than  a  low}and  loon  in  dis^ 
guise.  Ten  years  aco,  before  the  appearance  of  the  steamer,  we  did  net  talk 
of  a  visit  to  Loch  Lomond  as  we  ao  here  of  a  ride  to  Hempstead  or  Rich- 
mond; it  was  an  adventure  involving,  if  not  actual  peril,  at  least  mu<di 
fintigue ;  and,  taking  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  into  account — an  indis- 
penttable  part  of  the  imdertaking — ^no  one  but  a  sincere  worshipper  of  Nature 
would  have  been  tempted  to  repeat  his  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  which  in  many 
places  could  be  approached  only  on  nis  hands  and  knees.  For  my  part, 
was  at  that  time  oi  an  age  when  fatigue,  and,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  danger, 
are  considered  very  essential  component  parts  of  pleasure ;  and  partly  from 
adnuration  of  the  scenery,  and  partly  from  a  love  of  adventure,  which  seems 
to  be  inherent  in  all  striplings  of  twenty,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  fear 
Scotland,  I  was  induced,  as  often  as  leisure  permitted,  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  lake,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  compamons,  and  sometimes  alone.  If 
description  were  my  forte,  I  should  like  to  preserve  some  memorials  of  what. 
Loch  Lomond  was  ten  years  ago,  and  never  wUl  be  again ;  but  as  I  am  not  a 
very  good  painter,  either  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  and,  at  any  rate,  hav- 
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ing  obserFed  that  the  personal  adventures  of  travellers  are  generally  more 
interesting  than  descriptions  of  their  route^  I  shall  prefer  relating  an  inci- 
dent whidi  occurred  to  me  on  my  last  visits  and  introduce  only  such  scenic 
sketches  as  are  necessary  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  subject. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  1817^  I  left  Greenock  in  the  ferry-boat 
for  Helensburgh.    The  lover  of  fine  scenery,  by  the  way,  who  has  not  been 
on  the  middle  of  the  Clyde  at  this  point,  has  seen  nothing.  The  rich  expanse 
of  water^  six  or  seven  miles  broad — the  opulent  towns  on  the  southern  coast, 
with  their  spires  and  public  buildings — and,  further  down,  the  fisliing  village 
of  Gornock  in  its  sequestered  recess; — Helensburgh  lining  the   opposite 
shore,  which  there  forms  an  expansive  bay,  with  its  neat  white  houses — ^and 
the  delicious  peninsula  of  Roseneath  below  it,  resembling  a  single  grove ; — 
on  the  west,  the  view  shut  in  by  distant  hills,  and  above,  the  vista  of  the 
waters  terminated  by  the  gigantic  rock  and  fortress  of  Dumbarton ;  while, 
in  addition  to  these  points  of  pictorial  effect,  the  rich  fields  and  sloping  hills 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  mountains  on  the  north,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  Bowling-green,  that  seem  to  have  been 
piled  on  one  another  in  some  convulsion  of  the  elements,  or  in  the  terrible 
sport  of  original  Nature,  offer  perhaps  a  more  splendid  and  imposing  con* 
trast  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  compass  of  a  single  view.    But  to 
me  this  was  an  every-day  scene ;  and  both  tne  charms  of  nature  and  the 
works  of  man  being  associated  on  this  spot  with  ideas  of  my  every-day  carea 
and  studies,  I  was  soon  glad  to  escape  from  them  all.    Landed  at  Helens- 
burgh, to  scale  the  hills  above  it  was  the  occupation  of  but  a  very  little  time, 
to  one  whose  cares  or  studies  had  not  yet  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  his 
limbs  or  the  buoyancy  of  his  heart,  and  I  speedily  found  myself  shut  out 
from  the  Clyde,  from  home,  and  from  aU  familiar  objects,  whether  of  hking 
or  loathing,  and  stretching  steadily  onwards,  far  and  tree,  towards  the  moun- 
tains.   I  arrived  at  the  Loch  in  due  time,  without  having  experienced  any 
farther  inconvenience  from  the  journey  than  a  commotion  in  the  inner  man, 
occasioned  by  the  powers  of  the  stomach  demanding  tumultuously,  long 
before  the  usual  time,  their  daily  rations,  on  pretence  of  the  keen  air  and 
bracing  exercise  of  the  walk ;  but,  on  crossing  the  water  to  the  inn  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  I  soon  set  this  matter  to  rights  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory-manner to  all  parties,  and  proceeded  on  my  travels.    My  intention  waa, 
in  the  first  place,  to  dimb  Ben  Lomond,  and  enjoy,  at  my  leisure,  the  splen- 
did view  from  the  summit ;  and  then,  descending  m  another  direction,  to 
sweep  in  an  easterly  course  along  the  side  of  the  ^e,  but  still  on  the  hills  ; 
and  conclude  the  day  by  witnessinff,  from  an  eminence  about  three  milea 
distant,  the  most  delightful  spectade  scene-hunter  ever  beheld— Loch  Lo- 
mond, sleeping  in  the  arms  of  her  hundred  hills,  by  the  light  of  a  September 
moon.    The  nest  part  of  my  plan  I  accomplished  with  tolerable  facility,  my 
only  guide  being  memory,  ana  my  only  staff  a  little  flask  of  the  mountaii^- 
ilew.  Landscape-painting — with  the  pen — ia  one  of  the  most  thankless  oflicea 
that  can  be  undertaken  by  an  author.    However  forcibly  the  scene  may  be 
impressed  on  his  own  imagination  at  the  instant  of  writing,  and  however 
daintily  that  tricksy  spirit,  his  goose-quill,  may  perform  his  bidding,  he  wUl 
find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  convey  the  idea  he  wishes  to  the  mind  of 
smother.    It  is  impracticable  to  copy  witli  the  pencil  from  the  pen;  the 
imagination,  addressed  by  the  latter,  can  only  seize  the  general  character  of 
the  picture,  but  the  detiuls  must  be  made  up  from  the  scattered  fragments 
of  memory.  It  would  be  as  curious,  were  it  possible,  to  trace  these  fragments 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  as  is  the  scene  in  the  picture 
of  the  resurrection,  where  legs  and  arms  and  heads  are  flying  from  different 
quarters  of  the  canvass  to  join  the  body.    After  sitting  for  a  little  while, 
1  felt  more  fatigue  than  I  was  sensible  of  before;  and  my  limbs,  thus  sud- 
denly thrown  into  a  state  of  (quiescence,  as  if  relishing  the  change,  began  to 
ahow  8)rmptoms  of  a  disinclination  to  return  to  their  former  suppleness. 
A  laitfuor  approaching  to  drowsiness  is  the  usual  companion  to  thit>  stiffen- 
ing or  the  muscles  after  much  fatigue  ;  aad  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  which 
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screened  me  from  the  iihitrp  wind,  although  the  air  was  ttill  intensely  cold, 
I  had  full  opportunity  ^for  indulgence.  The  scene  before  me  was  of  a  cha- 
racter whicn  corresponded  very  well  with  the  state  of  my  mind  and  bedv. 
In  the  regions  below^  the  atmosphere  had  been  somewhat  hazy  the  whole 
day,  80  much  so  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  much  of  the  lake,  even  when 
actually  crossing  it ;  and  I  now  found  that  my  hopes  of  its  clearing  before 
I  readied  the  summit  of  the  mountain  were  far  from  being  realized.  I  wav 
myself,  indeed,  the  denizen  of  a  world  of  light,  and  the  eve  of  day  looked  on 
me  with  beams  so  briglit  and  yet  so  cold,  as  made  my  stripling  heart  sigh  from 
its  very  bottom  at  the  thought  of  a  mortal  orb,  which  in  these  attributes 
resembled  the  sun ;  but  below,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  shadowy  grey,  excepting  one  little  spot  of  blue  in  the  mid- 
dle of' the  lake,  which  was  seen  through  a  vista  of  ligl^t  opened  by  the  rav« 
of  the  sun  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mist.  The  wmd  sighed  along  tne 
summit  of  the  mountain  with  a  melancholy  and  monotonous  voice,  and  thi» 
was  the  only  Sound  which  disturbed  the  stillness  of  nature ;  below  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  motion.  By  and  by  a  simultaneous  movement  appeared 
to  take  place  in  several  parts  of  the  body  of  vapour ;  it  curled  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  like  waves  rising  with  the  tide  upon  the  shore ;  the  blue 
circle  of  water  was  obscured,  and  then  replaced  by  another  at  a  greater  dis« 
tance ;  then  the  li^ht  streamed  full  on  one  of  the  island-groves,  which  rose 
out  of  the  mist  hke  that  solitary  spot  of  green  where  the  dove  of  Noah 
plucked  the  olive-leaf,  at  the  abating  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  from  off  the 
earth.  But  I  could  see  no  bow  of  promise  in  the  clouds,  and,  unlike  the 
place  of  the  dove,  which  can  never  more  be  overwhelmed,  the  island  was 
once  again  swallowed  up;  the  vapour  rolled,  and  changed,  and  settled  again ;  ^ 
my  eyes  closed  as  they  dwelt  on  the  monotonous  scene ;  the  sense  of  cold, 
before  intense,  became  gradually  dead  in  my  limbs ;  the  ceaseless  flowing 
and  tumbling  of  the  mist  was  continued  in  my  mind  after  the  organs  of  out- 
ward vision  were  shut ;  the  lulling  cadence  of  the  wind  sighing  around  me 
sunk  into  my  heart  after  I  had  ceased  to  hear  it,  and  I  fell  asleep,  with  my 
head  resting  on  the  rock. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  but  the  afternoon  was 
far  advanced  when  I  awoke ;  and  it  was  both  in  pain  and  fear  that  I  rose  up. 
My  joints  were  so  stiff  and  cramped  that  I  could  hardly  move ;  although,  in 
truth,  I  never  had  greater  need  of  their  suppleness  and  elasticity.  The 
▼aponr  had  assumed  a  darker,  denser  appearance,  and  its  rolling  tide  had 
reached  nearly  my  own  elevation ;  the  atmosphere,  too,  was  more  humid, 
and  I  had  not  descended  many  steps  into  the  comparative  darkness  of  the 
mist  when  I  found  mvself  drenched  to  the  skin.  My  long  sleep  in  so 
expM^  a  situation,  ana  taking  place  immediately  after  excessive  tatigue, 
attended  by  profuse  perspiration,  had  probably  induced  a  certain  degree  of 
fever,  for  my  perceptions  were  unsteady  and  confused ;  I  merely  remembered 
that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  descend  Uie  mountain  by  a  circuitous  route, 
leading  to  the  hills  I  have  described  as  overlooking  the  side  of  the  lake ;  and 
.without  adverting  to  the  change  of  situation  whidi  had  made  this  project  so 
absurd,  I  commenced  my  journey.  Had  I  retraced  the  path  by  which  I 
ascended,  1  should  probably  have  reached  the  inn  before  it  became  dark, 
and  have  escaped  a  night  of  the  most  cruel  and  alarming  perplexity.  Before 
these  considerations  occurred  to  me,  I  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  would 
liave  been  as  easy  to  have  reached  the  hill  of  my  destination  as  the  inn,  by  a 
^ven  hour ;  and  although,  indeed,  there  was  at  least  a  possibility  of  my  be- 
ing unable  to  find  accommodation  in  Uie  single  cottage  I  knew  to  be  in  the 
former  neighbourhood,  yet  the  suggestions  of  prudence  on  this  head  were 
silenced,  if  not  answered,  by  a  kind  of  dogged  sulky  resolution  which  besets  a 
man,  and  more  especially  a  very  young  one,  in  occasions  of  unexpected  diffi- 
culty. On  therefore  I  journeyed,  stumbling  and  staggering  from  the  ine- 
<|ualitie8  of  the  descent,  the  darkness  of  the  mist,  and  the  weakness  of  my 
limbs.  Sometimes,  on  emerging  from  a  cloud  of  vapour,  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  lake,  which  was  now  partially  uncovered,  and  of  the  dear  cold  &y  above; 
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bat  I  wte  no  lOngiBT  i'  the  vein  for  admiring' the  beauties  of  natiue ;  i  haidlj 
"  blessed  the  useful  light'*  for  being  a  lamp  to  my  path^  much  less  for  it* 
lumining  a  scene  to  p&ase  my  ima^nation,  and  I  stumbled  on  in  a  huge  pet 
with  myself,  with  Ben  Lomond^ — ^yea,  with  *'  the  great  globe  itself,  and  all 
which  it  inherit !"  I  think  it  is  more  unpleasant  to  go  down  than  to  go  up  a 
very  steep  oath,— to  me  at  least  the  former  is  no  '^JhcilU  deseentus;*'  but  it 
has  this  advantage  attending  it,  that  you  may  calculate  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty on  reaching  the  bottom :  and  aecordin^y,  though  wearied,  wet,  and 
bruised,  1  did  at  kngth  gain  the  level  of  the  earth.  The  sun  was  now  be- 
hind the  horixon,  and  the  shades  of  twilight  were  fast  stealing  around, — 
around  me  in  particular, — with  tenfold  blacknesB ;  for  the  light  which  still 
remained  in  the  western  sky  threw  the  huge,  but  indistinct  shadow  of  Ben 
Lomond, — "  floating  many  a  rood," —  along  the  ^th  of  my  journey.  My 
way  was,  not  exactly  through  a  valley,  but  rather  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
irregular  hills,  among  which  I  steered,  like  some  uncertain  bark,  confused 
by  Uie  land-marks  of  the  coast,  when  there  is  no  light  to  guide,  and  yet 
li^t  enough  to  mislead.  Were  it  not  for  the  greater  degree  of  danger,  it 
would  bo  much  ^leasanter  to  travel  in  utter  darkness,  than  at  a  time  when 
the  forms  of  objects  are  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by  the  doubtful 
light  of  evening.  The  non-existence  of  an  actual  footpath  is,  in  the  latter 
ease,  of  no  importance ;  for  the  traveller  has  "  business  on  both  sides  of  the 
way,**  were  the  boundajries  of  hill  or  river  a  mile  asunder ;  he  marches  into 
a  liole,  two  feet  deep,  while  imagining  that  he  places  his  foot  uwm  a  rock, 
and  stumbles  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree  while  stepping  over  a  welL 
'  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  more  apparitions  seen  at  six  or  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  than  at  the  midnight  hour  of  twelve.  I  cannot,  however,  oa 
this  occasion  tax  mv  memory  with  any  supernatural  experiences.  I  was  wet, 
and  wearied,  and  cold;  and  the  earthly  appetite  of  hunger,  besides,  had  lat* 
terly  drawn  my  spirit  more  immediately  to  the  concerns  of  its  mortal  habita- 
tion. I  have  read,  indeed,  that  ghosts  are  in  the  habit  of  anpearing  in  the 
form  of  hares ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  nave  met  many 
without  recognising  them ;  for  every  now  and  then,  a  whirring  noise  would 
spring  up  jtfst  beiide  me,  and  an  animal,  as  like  that  quadrupM.  as  may  be» 
would  start  off  towards  the  hills.  The  moon  at  length  appeared  distinctly 
in  the  sky,  and  afforded  me  sufficient  light  to  perceive  that  I  was  not  very 
far  from  my  destination ;  but  immediately  after  dbe  was  surrounded-^  and 
then  envdoped — by  a  whole  army  of  thick  black  douds,  and  it  became 
darker  than  ever.  My  spirits  had  risen  with  the  moon,  and  a  proportion- 
able reaction  now  took  place,  which  carried  them  down  to  zero.  *'  There  is 
no  help  for  it,"  thought  I,  standing  still  in  despair, — *'  I  cannot  go  forward  ; 
and  if  I  could,  it  would  only  be  to  break  my  neck  over  some  curs^  pre^l^ce, 
or  disturb  the  reign  of  the  beetles  and  tadpoles  in  some  treacherous  bog : — 

<  The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
Tlie  brackeo  cartAin  for  my  head. 
My  lulUby * 

but  I  shall  not  need  any ;  for  the  piercing  air  of  the  mountains  wilt  keep  me 
awake  till  daylight,  and  the  rheumatism  amuse  me  the  while.''  But  at  the  in- 
stant a  twinkling  L'ght  appeared  at  a  short  distance,  which  I  knew  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  cottage  I  was  in  search  of:  my  strength  and  resolution  return- 
ed, and  1  bounded  on  with  fresh  vigour.  In  a  few  minutes  I  reached  a  small 
stream,  but  large  enough  to  have  offered  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  one  not  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  place ;  taking  an 
oroervation,  however,  by  the  light,  I  was  enabled  to  determme  my  beari^gB, 
and  reached  in  safety  a  wooden  bridge,  from  which  a  footpath  conducted  me 
to  the  cotta^door.  I  have  hinted  that  there  was  at  least  a  possilfility  of 
my  not  finding  here  the  accommodation  I  sought ;  but  the  chances  were  much 
in  my  favour,  for  I  never  knew  a  door  in  this  part  of  tiie  country  to  be  shut 
against  a  stranger.  And  vet  the  appearance  of  the  house  before  me  was  not 
such  as  to  inspire  one  with  a  perfect  certainty  of  welcome.  It  was  not  an 
old-fashioned,  orthodox  Scottish  cottage,  with  a  mound  at  one  ride  of  the 
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d^or,  pwnpoeed  of  materials  which  1  iirould  rather  dedioe  Inquiriiig  into,  and 
defeoded  oy  a  ditchj  whose  very  odour^  if  not  softeDed  down  by  "  the  breath 
of  cows,*'  and  other  rural  exhalations^  would  be  worth  a  hundred  spears  in  an 
attack.  Its  thatoh  was  neither  mouldy  nor  pieced,  like  a  beggar's  blue 
stocking  mended  with  all  sorts  of  coloured  worsted ;  and  it  had  no  ruinous 
outhouses  tumbling  about  the  ears  of  the  four-footed  inhabitants,  or  offering 
a  make-believe  shelter  to  a  sturdy  cart,  being  themselves  all  the  while  the 
obliged  party.  But,  although  these  qualifications  were  wanting,  which  woul4 
have  been  so  gratifying  to  my  national  fieelinp,  it  was  still  a  roofed  house, 
and  the  abiding  place  of  creatures  more  particular  about  their  domestic  eco- 
nomy, than  the  hares  and  corbies  out  of  doors ;  there  was,  besides,  a  brkht 
fire  Within,  and  only  a  cold  moon  without ;  and  there  were  certain  exh^<* 
tions  withal  from  the  hearth,  as  I  approached  the  door,  which  whispered 
sweetly,  to  mv  hungry  senses,  of  the  common  rustic  supper  of  fiied  bacon  and 
eggs.  This  last  was  irresistible :  and  being  determined  not  to  be  said  nay, 
I  omitted  the  ceremony  oi  knocfdng, — ^not  customary,  indeed,  at  all  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland^ — and,  lifting  the  latch,  went  in.  A  man  and  a  woman 
were  really  in  the  act  of  supping  on  the  fragrant  viands  I  have  mentioned : 
and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  latter,  I  drew  in  my  stool  to  the  board,  and  had 
3Hrell  nigh  converted  the  whole  of  its  edible  contents  to  my  own  use  before  utter- 
ing a  word.  A  glass  or  two  of  whiskey, ''  made  on  the  premises,'*  having  com- 
pleted the  restoration  of  my  spirits ;  and  the  clear  tun  fire  having  returned 
their,  wonted  suppleness  to  mv  limbs,  and  spread  a  feeling  of  comfort,  if  uof 
•f  alisolate  ei^yment,  througii  my  whole  frame,  I  entered  with  the  anima- 
tion of  ^outh  and  health  into  a  history  of  mv  adventures,  and  concluded  with 
requesting  permission  to  sit  by  the  fire  for  tne  rest  of  the  night,  if,  indeed, 
I  oould  not  be  accommodated  with  a  bed.  My  recital  was  listened  to  with 
an  appeaianoe  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  but  with  absolute  indif- 
fezenoe  by  the  man.  The  former  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  quiet,  good- 
natured  beuiffs  who  excite  little  observation  in  .societv,  and  who  pursue  the 
even,  tenor  of  their  way  undisturbed  either  by  the  venement  love  or  hatred 
of  mankind;  but  the  latter,  although  he  would  in  all  probability  have  passe4 
wiihoi^  notice  in  the  crowd  of  a  city,  attracted  notice,  and  even  curiosity, 
by  the  glaring  incongruity  of  his  situation  with  the  apparent  character  of 
his  mind,  and  even  with  tne  form  and  outward  habits  of  his  person.    Her 


person. 
aickiy  calmness  of  feature,  indicating  a  corresponding  mediocrity  of  min^^ 
was  indeed  relieved,  in  the  woman,  oy  an  appearance  of  habitual  sufferingi 
which  f^ve  a  care-worn  blighted  look  to  her  still  handsome  countenance ; 
but  the  impressions  laid  on  the  observer  by  her  husband  were  altogether  of  an 
uD&vourable  cast,  and  such  as  would  make  one  not  accustomed  to  consi^ 
der  what  creatures  of  circumstance  we  are,  marvel  how  such  a  pair  came  t9 
be  united  at  all,  either  in  wedlock  or  in  love.  He  was  a  tall,  and  had  beei^ 
a  robust  man,  but  a  long  residence  in  unhealthy  climates,  indicated  by  hi^ 
withered  complexion,  or  an  habitual  indulgence  either  in  dissipation  or  in  the 
evil  passions  which  drug  as  poisonously  the  springs  of  life,  had  bent  his 
figure  before  the  time,  and  drunk  up  the  wholesome  juices  of  his  body. 
Even  if  I  had  not  learnt  the  story  of  this  man  on  a  former  excursion,  I 
should  have  guessed  him  at  once,  by  his  customary  step  and  motions,  in  spite 
pf  the  unprofessional  stoop,  to  have  been  a  soldier ;  for  this  dangerous  aur 
tomaton,  constructed  by  tne  policy  of  nations  out  of  what  was  once  a  map 
and  a  citizen,  never  loses  its  specific  diaracter.  He  had  served  in  the  J^ast 
Indies,  it  seems,  in  the  ranks,  but  had  either  voluntarily  ^ven  up  his  pro- 
fession,  or,  as  was  surmised,  had  been  discharged  from  it,  in  consequence  of 
bad  conduct,  before  the  casualties  of  war  or  the  climate  had  rendered  him 
unworthy  of  formii^^ ''  food  for  powder."  On  returninff  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  native  district,  he  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  people;, 
and  applied  the  savings  of  his  pay,  or  the  fruits  of  his  plunder,  in  cultivating 
the  small  farm  of  Barns,  and  had  built  the  house  where  1  was  now  a  'cham^ 
guest,  five  years  ago,  for  his  young  bride  and  expected  family.  No  children 
i^ame^  however,  to  consecrate  the  union ;  the  soHtude  of  his  situation  becamf 
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irksome  to  one  who  had  pused  his  life  in  a  crowd ;  hit  evil  habit  of  drink- 
ing, acquired  abroad,  returned  upon  him  with  renewed  force ;  and  the  asperi- 
ties of  his  temper,  uncontrolled  by  the  discipline  of  the  army,  broke  out 
Bke  a  smothered  fire.  My  request  for  a  bed  was  answered  by  the  wife  in  a 
favourable  manner,  but  not  until  she  had  consulted  for  some  moments  tiie 
stern  features  of  her  husband ;  certain  preparations,  however,  were  neces- 
sary, and  some  time  was  yet  to  be  passed  before  I  could  retire  for  the  night. 
WliUe  the  good  woman  was  getting  matters  ready  for  my  accommodation,  I 
was  of  course  left  to  the  society  of  her  husband.  I  attempted  conversation, 
but  was  repulsed  with  rudeness,  and  at  last,  as  the  spirits,  which  he  drank 
undiluted,  and  in  large  quantities,  took  effect,  with  vulgar  insult.  I  drew 
back  my  chair  from  the  table,  and  walked  in  silence  through  the  little  apart- 
ment. The  moon,  without  a  single  cloud  near  her  in  the  sky,  was  now  shin- 
ing full  on  the  window  with  a  radiance  which  dimmed  the  blazing  turf  on  the 
hearth.  The  hill  from  which  1  was  to  have  viewed  the  lake  was  only  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  the  house.  What  should  hinder  me  from  following 
out  the  plan  I  had  formed  in  the  morning  ?  It  is  true  I  was  still  some- 
what fatigued;  but  I  was  in  disagreeable  company;  the  night  was  invit- 
ing,— and,  above  all,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  keeping  one's  resolutions,  and 
foUowing  out  one's  plans;  more  especially  when  the  said  plans  and  re- 
solutions are  not  worth  following  out,  and  when  it  is  difficult  or  improper 
to  do  so.  I  took  my  hat,  therefore,  "and  telling  my  surly  host  that  I  should 
return  in  half  an  hour,  went  out,  and  strolled  towards  the  hill.  To  this 
station  for  viewing  the  lake,  which  has  no  desipiation  peculiar  to  itself,  I 
might  give  whatever  name  1  think  proper^  clamiinff  as  I  do  the  honour  of 
its  discovery :  but  as  a  name  not  hitherto  known  would  convey  to  tiie  future 
traveller  no  idea  of  its  local  habitation,  it  will  be  better  to  mention  that  it 
is  situated  at  the  boundary  next  the  lake  of  the  small  farm  of  Bams,  and 
must  be  well  known,  at  least  by  distant  sij;ht,  to  the  angler  who  frequents 
the  stream  whose  tributary  waters  pass  dose  by  the  cottage  on  their  way  to 
Loch  Lomond.  Its  appearance  is  by  no  means  striking,  either  for  magnitude 
or  extent,  but  it  is  distinguished  in  a  very  curious  manner  among  its  savage 
brothers  of  the  wild  bv  a  regularity  of  form,  wliich  gives  it  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  artificial  mound  than  a  natural  hill.  Just  before  reaching  the 
summit  I  turned  round  for  an  instant,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  contrast  which 
I  knew  would  immediately  present  itself.  Ben  Lomond,  although  three 
miles  distant,  apoeared  to  be  close,  almost  to  touching,  and  stood  like  a  hero 
of  old  at  the  heaa  of  his  comparatively  diminutive  legions.  His  broad,  black 
shadow  fell  over  a  great  part  of  the  entire  landscape,  extending  as  far  as  the 
visible  horizon,  which  was  shut  in  prematurely  by  the  mountains;  while 
the  rest  of  that  mighty  army  of  nature,  which  seemed  to  my  excited  imagi- 
nation to  have  halted  for  the  night,  resting  on  their  arms  in  watchfulness 
and  silence,  like  warriors  in  an  enemy's  country,  were  undistingui^ed  by 
any  individual  feature,  but  presented  throughout  the  host,  in  spite  of  the 
brUliance  of  the  sky,  the  same  dark  and  savage  sternness  of  aspect.  One 
tiny  stream,  glancing  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  single  sword  unwittingly  dis- 
played, was  the  only  object  which  relieved  the  eye.  I  sprang  forward ; — I 
was  at  the  summit  of  the  bill,  and  I  shaded  mv  eyes  from  the  blaze  of  light 
which  encountered  them.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon 
looked  down,  as  if  delighted  to  see  her  own  fair  face  in  the  clear  minxM' 
below.  The  lake  extended  from  right  to  left  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  green  islands  might  have  been  counted,  studding  its  moon- 
light bosom,  like  emeralds  set  in  silver.  There  was  a  moon  and  a  dcy  below 
as  well  as  above,  but  the  moon  was  more  glittering,  and  the  sky  more  pfde ; 
and  each  of  the  islands,  like  the  boy  in  mythological  story,  seemed  bending 
over  the  wave  as  if  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  image  it  reflected.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  gazed  on  this  fine  scene,  which,  I  repeat,  can  nowhere  be 
viewed  to  such  advantage  as  from  the  hill  where  I  now  stood ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  dwell  very  long  on  a  single  object,  or  at  least  on  a  single  quality 
of  that  object.    The  mindj  that  "  chartered  libertine/'  is  perpetuuiy  roving. 
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In  addition  to  the  feeling  of  btoutf  which  my  mind  imbibed,  even  to  satu- 
TBtiony  from  the  lake,  it  now  began  to  detect,  one  by  one,  the  other  circum- 
Etaifcee  of  its  situation.  The  night  was  far  advanced ;  the  silence  was  like 
the  silence  of  death^so  entire  that  I  could  hear  myself  breathing ;  I  was 
alone— there  was  not  even  an  imitation  of  human  motion  in  the  trees — it 
seemed  as  if  I  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  world.  I  looked  round,  and 
the  dark  and  solemn  aspect  of  the  mountains  chilled  my  very  soul ;  my  eye 
dwelt  as  if  by  fascination  on  their  mysterious  shadows ;  and  when  I  had 
drawn  it  slowly  homewards  to  the  hill  I  stood  on  myself,  I  started  almost - 
with  horror,  as  the  associations  of  superstition,  assisted  by  its  artificiai, 
i^onnd-like  form,  and  the  long  grey  stones  which  lay  flat  on  its  surface,  or 
rose  perpendicularly  half  out  of  the  earth,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
place  of  tombs.  1  sunk  gradually  down  behind  one  of  the  upriffht  stones,  on 
pretence — ^for  we  sometimes  attempt  to  deceive  ourselvi^s  as  well  as  others — 
of  sheltering  myself  from  the  cold ;  but  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to 
seek  shelter  against !  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  was  a  very  young  man, 
that  my  idtuation  was  altogether  new  to  me,  and  that  the  region  around  was 
a  favourite  haunt  of  superstition ;  but  whether  the  reader  be  disposed  to 
make  any  allowance  on  account  of  these  circumstances  or  not,  altnough  I 
have  now  arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  when  the  nerves 
attain  their  utmost  firmness,  and  when  the  man  blushes  for  the  boy,  I  do  not 
remember  with  any  feeling  of  contempt  the  sensations  I  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment, when,  on  looking  up,  I  saw  standing  between  me  and  the  moon  the 
.appearance  of  a  human  figure.  1  sat  gazing  for  some  moments — I  believe  I 
may  sajr  minutes, — ^my  eyes  open  to  their  widest  extent,  like  those  of  a  seer 
in  the  instant  of  supernatural  visitation,  and  the  blood  rushing  home  to  my 
heart  through  every  duct  in  my  body.  At  length,  in  the  desperation  of  su^ 
perstitious  fear,  assisted  in  some  measure  by  a  sense  of  shame—for  in  criti- 
cal circumstances  the  most  opposite  feelings  will  join  forces— I  sprang,  at 
one  effort,  upon  my  feet.  The  figure  did  not  move.  It  was  that  of  a  tall 
man,  enveloped  in  a  grey  mantle ;  the  face  I  could  only  partly  see,  but 
it  was  pale  and  wo-begone.  He  looked  at  me  calmly  tor  an  infant, 
and  then,  turning  round,  began  to  descend  the  hill.  I  watched  him  as  he 
walked  swiftly  on,  either  like  one  nicely  acquainted  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  ground,  or  altogether  independent  of  natural  obstacles ;  he 
crossed  the  wooden  bridge,  turned  up  through  a  morass  beyond,  and  was 
lost  among  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  to  a  range  of  barren  hills.  My  fear 
departed  with  the  appearance  which  had  excited  it,  and  my  shame  alone 
remained.  But  yet  it  was  curious  how  the  man  had  i)redented  himself  so 
Instantaneously,  after  my  view  had  taken  in  the  whole  surrounding  country 
— after  I  had  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  for  it  was  almost  as  clear  as  day, 
that  there  was  no  thing  of  life  or  motion  within  sight !  Was  it  possible  that 
I  had  remained  in  my  childish  stupor  behind  the  s^ne  for  a  longer  period 
than  I  imagined  ?  Might  not  the  nursery  feelings  which  had  obtained  so 
sudden  a  mastery  over  me,  have  been  induced,  by  the  sight  of  this  very 
figure  at  a  distance,  although  my  outward  senses  had  not  taken  distinct 
enough  co^gnil^nce  of  it  at  the  time,  to  give  me  **  assurance  of  a  man  ?" 
And  finally,  what  was  there  more  extraordinary  in  the  appearance  of  his 
figure  to  me,  than  in  that  of  mine  to  him  ?  Perplexing  myself  with  these 
questions,  in  which  I  acted  as  the  advocate  of  Reason  versus  Superstition, 
and  endeavoured,  like  a  skilful  counsel,  to  disarm  d  priori  the  arguments 
which  I  feared  my  opponent  might  bring  against  me,  I  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage. All  was  still ;  there  was  not  a  gleam  of  light  from  the  shutterless 
window,  and  I  began  to  repent  of  the  enthusiasm  which  had  detained  me  so 
late  at  what  could  be  considered  only  as  the  amusement  of  a  wayward  fancy. 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  gently  at  first,  and  then  louder,  again  and  again,  but 
withoat  effect;  till  at  1^  my  ears  were  gratified  with  a  stir  within.  My 
drowsy  jaws  opened  instinctively  at  the  sound,  like  the  cavern  in  the  story 
of  All  Baba,  at  the  word  "  Sessame ;''  and  my  wearied  knees  bent  against 
tlM  door  while  I  dang  by  th«  lateh. 
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"  Who  is  thnre?"  cried  the  surly  voice  of  the  mailer^  ia  accents  ttrongly 
favouring  of  the  mountain  dew. 

"  It  is  I,— the  person  to  whom  you  promised  lodgin|(s  for  the  night ;  I 
have  been  detained  unavoidably,-— hut  1  shall  be  happy  to  offer  ample  remu- 
neration for  your  trouble." 

"  I  promised !"  returned  he,  ''  mv  wife,  you  mean ;  but  your  half«hour 
has  been  a  long  one.  Mine  is  a  regular  house,  youn^  fellow,  and  not  a  town 
crib  where  nothing  but  drunkenness— hiccup — and  dissipation  are  thought  of. 
Get  you  gone,  and  seek  lodginn  where  you  may !" 

"  Good  God  !'*  expostulated  I, ''  you  cannot  mean  to  deny  me  entrance  at 
a  time  of  night  like  this,  when  there  is  no  other  shelter  within  several  miles, 
and  when  you  know  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to  seek  it  if  there  were.  I  was 
detained,*'  I  continued,  willm^  to  interest  his  curiosity,  ^' I  was  detained  by 
meeting  a  gentleman  on  the  hill,  dressed  in  a  grey  cloak." 

**  Ah !"  said  a  voice,  whidi  I  recognized  to  be  that  of  the  wife,  in  a  whisper 
of  extreme  terror — "  It  was  the  Grey  Man  !  £ch.  Sirs ! — and  did  you  speak 
to  it  ?•— Jesu  preserve  us  ^s  night,  amen ! — and  what  was  its  bidding.^ ' 

*'  I  did  not  spends  to  it,"  said  I,  unconsciously  adopting  after  her  the  neu- 
ter-gender. A  pause  of  some  moments  ensued,  and  then  the  man,  in  an  al- 
tered and  constrained  voice,  inquired,  *'  Which  way  did  he  go  ?" 

*' Open  the  door,"  said  I,  doggedl^r,  ''and  you  shaU  learn." 

''  Mv  house,"  returned  he  witii  violence,  ''  shaU  never  be  shelter  for  a 
cowara !  FoUow  him  to  his  haunts,  be  he  man  or  devil,  and  when  you  come 
back  and  tell  me  that  you  have  held  speech  with  him,  then  shaU  I  open  my 
door  to  you — ^but  not  till  then !"  * 

All  farther  expostulaton  on  my  part  was  vain,  although  I  could  hear  it 
seconded  bv  the  intreaties  of  the  woman;  and  at  last,  in  my  boyidi  indigna- 
tion, I  took  up  a  stake  from  the  ground  and  battered  the  door  with  it:  but 
the  only  answer  to  this  assault  was  a  malignant  laugh  of  defiance,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  creeling  noise  of  the  bed,  as  the  rucal  returned  to  his  re- 
pose. My  situation  was  an  awkward  one.  I  was  somewhat  thinlv  clad, 
having  anticipated  rather  a  good  warm  walk  and  a  oomfortable  bea,  than 
a  wet  skin  and  a  night  on  the  heather ;  there  was  no  out-house  to  take 
shelter  in,  even  by  forcing  open  the  door ;  it  was  more  miles,  than  I  could 
well  journey  furlongs,  to  the  inn ;  and  the  nigfat  was  cold  though  dear,  an4 
the  grass  damp  as  weU  as  soft.  I  walked  away  from  the  inhospitable  door, 
and  unconsciously  took  the  path  to  the  hill ;  but  from  some  feeling,  not  fully 
enough  formed  to  admit  of^  recognition,  turned  off  along  the  base  without 
ascending.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I  found  myself  winding  around  its  breast 
by  the  side  next  to  the  lake,  and  again  turned  away  ;  but  after  losing  myself 
for  some  time  among  the  irregularities  of  its  eastern  boundary,  I  was  at  the 
point  where  I  first  stopped  diort,  only  nearer  the  summit.  I  did  not  agaifi 
attempt  to  stem  the  current  which  seemed  to  be  carrying  me  unconscioosly 
to  the  top,  and  I  stood  once  more  by  the  tall  grey  stone,  and  gazed  on  the 
placid  lake  before  me  till  the  calm  of  its  waters  spread  like  oil  upon  my  dia^ 
appointed  and  indignant  feelings,  and  its  mooplignt  tinged  their  gloom  with 
its  own  heavenly  radiance.  The  reader  whose  early  days  have  been  passed 
in  a  crowded  city,  will  either  pity  the  constitutional  weakness  of  my  mind, 
or  accuse  me  of  the  bad  taste  of  seeking  to  heighten  the  interest  of  my  lit- 
tle narrative  by  the  rally  exaggerations  of  romance,  when  I  say,  thafiat  this 
moment  I  felt  the  most  entire  conviction,  not  simply  that  I  should  see  again 
mv  brother  wanderer  of  the  night,  but  that  he  was  actually  behind  me ! 
The  curious  circumstance  is,  that  this  conviction,  which  really  existed,  was 
altogether  unattended  by  fear— for  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  conceal  that 
in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  Reason,  Superstition,  although  apparently 
beaten,  had  kept  possession  of  the  field.  But  perhaps  the  excitement  of 
anger  had,  in  some  measure,  restored  the  natur^  tone  to  my  nerves ;  and 
the  sense  of  wrong  from  human  hands  may  have  reconciled  me  more  to  the 
idea  of  beings  of  another  class.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  continued  to  gaae  on 
the  lake,  examining  its  details,  and  enjoying  its  beauty,  witii  Uie  above^ 
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mentioned  conviction  full  In  my  mind.  I  confess^  however,  that  I  did  not  im- 
mediately look  behind,  although  at  last  urged  to  do  so  by  an  increasing  feel- 
ing of  curiosity ;  but  continued  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  scene  before 
me,  seeming  to  derive  protection  and  security  from  the  harmonious  beauty  cf£ 
nature.  But  in  a  few  minutes  a  slight  sound  behind — ^it  might  have  been  a 
sigh,  or  the  rustling  of  a  ffarment  j^ently  moved — destroyed  the  equanimity 
of  my  mind,  just  as  a  sudden  gust  from  the  mountains  would  breidc  in  pieces 
the  »lver  mirror  below ;  a  thousand  confused  and  chilling  sensations  swept 
across  my  heart,  like  a  hail-storm ;  and  I  felt  my  head  wrung  dowly  round 
88  if  in  the  grasp  of  an  unseen  enem^.  I  knew  I  should  see  the  Grey  Man  as 
before,  with  his  wan  face  and  passionless  eye,  and  his  arms  folded  in  his 
cloak,  standing  taU  and  still,  like  a  marble  statue  in  the  moonlight.  And  I 
did  see  him.  I  gasped  for  breath  while  he  turned  away  as  before ;  but  after 
the  first  moment  of  confusion,  curiosity  was  as  strong  as  fear,  and  shame 
grappled  manfully  with  horror.  I  walked,  or  rather  rushed,  after  the  mys- 
terious figure,  and  my  voice  burst  forth  into  what  I  intended  for  a  common 
flalutation,  but  which  in  reality  was  only  an  indistinct  exclamation.  The 
stranger  stopped  and  turned  round. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  I,  gathering  courage  from  the  conviction  that 
I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  interruption, 
but  I  luive  been  shut  out  of  my  expected  lodgings  in  the  Bams  cottage,  and 
if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  direct  me  to  another,  or  afford  me  shelter 
for  the  night  yourself,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged.** 

''What,"  said  the  stranger,  while  an  expression  of  surprise  passed  across 
his  bloodless  countenance,  which  rendered  it  still  more  ghastly,  ''  you  would 
lodge  with  me  !  But  it  was  never  the  custom  of  my  race  to  refuse  shelter 
to  the  stranger ;  if  you  will  put  up,  therefore,  with  a  cold  chamber,  and  a 
hard  bed,  you  are  welcome  to  them."  There  was  that  melancholy  sweet- 
ness in  his  voice  which  gives  assurance  that,  although  the  speaker  may  be 
unfortunate,  he  never  can  be  base,  and  my  terror  dissolved,  as  if  by  a  charm, 
into  pity  mingled  with  awe. 

''  I  am  wearied,"  replied  I ;  *'  I  have  been  on  foot  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing :  and  at  any  rate  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  care  much  where  I  lie. 
If  I  be  but  sheltered  from  this  piercing  night-air,  1  shall  sleep  soundly  any 
where."    The  strimger  smiled  grimly. 

''  Your  bed,"  said  he,  ''  shall  be  of  the  fresh  heather,  and  your  pillow 
shall  be  a  round  turf  well  covered  with  the  soft  moss  of  the  mountains ;  for 
curtains  you  must  be  satisfied  with  the  fringed  fern  which  will  wave  over 
your  head,  while  the  blessed  rowan-tree  will  stand  sentinel  at  the  door  to 
scare  away  ill  spirits  from  your  sleep.  What  would  you  more  ?  Follow 
me !"  And  so  saving,  he  turned  round,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill  with 
rapid  strides.  Tnere  was  nothing  very  seducing  in  this  picture  of  the  ac- 
commodation I  was  to  receive ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  rather  chilling 
and  repulsive,  resembling  more  the  shelter  that  might  be  afforded  by  a  ruin 
or  a  cave  than  the  comfort  of  a  human  dwelling ;  but  I  was  too  far  advanced 
in  the  adventure  to  turn  back  with  honour,  and  I  followed  the  strange- 
looking  being  whose  hospitality  I  had  ventured  to  solicit,  as  fast  as  my 
wearied  limbs  would  allow  me.  As  we  passed  the  cottage  there  was  a  light 
in  the  window,  and  1  even  fancied  that  I  could  perceive  a  moving  shadow 
in  the  interior ;  but,  without  a  single  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  1  walked  steadily  on,  in  the  rear  of  my  silent  guide,  into  the  wilder- 
ness. We  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  angling  stream,  and  entered  the 
morass ;  and  here  my  misgivings  first  commenced,— or  at  any  rate  first  ap- 
peared to  have  some  rational  foundation,  and  to  have  resolvedvinto  some 
definite  form.  The  stranger  glided  over  the  thin  and  trembling  surface  of 
the  gulf,  threading  with  intuitive  accuracy  the  mazes  of  the  route,  and  bound- 
ing as  Ughtly  as  a  roe  over  the  yawning  breaks  that  afforded  no  gradual 
passage  for  the  foot ;  while  I,  a  mountaineer,-  at  least  by  the  mother's^ide, 
and  esteemed  no  indifferent  moor  s-man  among  the  lowlandcrs,  vnable  to 
follow  his  track  even  with  the  eye,  was  left  far  behind,  sometimes  up  to  the 
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knee  in  the  black  peat-mud  of  the  bog^  and  sametlmee  standing  still  in 
despair  at  the  edge  of  some  gaping  chasm  of  deep  water.    On  these  occa- 
sions the  tall  form  of  the  stranger,  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  moonlight,  was 
like  a  demon  of  the  wild,  comfftissioned  to  betray  and  destroy  me ;  but  when 
he  beckoned  with  his  long  lean  arm,  I  had  no  power  to  disobey,  but  sprang 
desperately  on  over  boUi  water  and  earth.    To  turn  back,  indeed,  would  have 
been  greater  folly  than  to  go  on  ;  I  had  some  guide  in  the  latter,  but  I  had 
lost  aU  trace  that  might  direct  me  in  the  former.    We  at  length  passed  the 
morass,  and  I  found  myself  once  more  on  terra  firma.    Scrambling  after  my 
ffuide  over  some  loose  stones,  and  earth  bare  of  herbage,  I  found  that  we 
had  entered  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  which  seemed  like  a  sort  of  entrance- 
hall  to  the  range  of  irregular  mountains  which  extend  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion from  this  spot.    It  was  so  light  that  I  could  notice  the  minutest  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  place,  even  to  the  blackberry  bushes  which  grew 
to  a  oomparativdy  gigantic  magnitude  on  the  rocks,  and  yet  looked  like 
Lilliputian  laurel  shading  their  hoary  brows.    Some  stunted  hazel  trees  were 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  indosure,  and  surrounded  by  rivalling  groups 
of  fern,  docks,  and  other  rank  weeds,  which  love  to  grow  under  the  power- 
ful protection  of  the  "  whinstane,"  while  the  comparatively  pale  hue  of  these 
remoter  aspirants  of  the  court  was  finely  contrasted  by  the  intense  green  of 
the  ivy,  wnich  enjoyed  the  actual  embraces  of  the  rock.    The  tall  neather 
of  the  moors  bent  over  the  natural  battlements  which  guarded  the  place ;  but 
its  sombre  hue  was  at  intervals  relieved  by  the  red  berries  of  the  rowan-tree, 
or  mountain  ash,  which,  growing  from  the  rocks,  held  up  its  narrow,  finger- 
like leaves  against  the  moonlight.    It  was  only  a  sort  of  parenthetical 
glance,  however,  which  enabled  me  to  discover  so  much  of  the  appearance 
of  the  place  whidi  seemed  destined  for  my  lair ;  my  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
on  the  stranger,  whose  steps  became  slower  as  he  entered  the  rude  amphi- 
theatre, and  at  length  stopped  abruptly  on  reaching  the  farther  end.     He 
put  aside  with  one  hand  a  thick  barrier  of  weeds  and  brushwood,  and  turn- 
ing round,  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  entrance  of  &  ca- 
vern, while  a  ghastly  expression  of  hospitable  welcoming,  resembling  the 
smile  of  a  statue,  revolutionized  his  countenance.    At  the  instant  my  ears 
were  astounded  by  a  noise  resembling  the  voice  of  thunder  bursting  over  our 
heads,  or  the  simultaneous  roar  of  a  thousand  voices,  or  a  musket-shot  r^ 
▼erberated  from  the  ten  thousand  angles  of  the  rocks,  and  the  stranger  dis- 
appeared among  the  leaves.    My  eyes  closed  at  'the  terrible  sound,  and  I 
sunk  in  a  stupor  to  the  earth.    When  I  recovered,  I  approached  the  epot 
where  1  had  last  seen  the  stranger,  and  putting  aside  the  branches,  beheld 
the  corpse  of  a  tall  man  dressed  in  a  orey  cloak,  with  a  mortal  wound  on  the 
foreheail,  lying  stiff  and  stark  upon  the  ground.    I  do  not  know  how  I  dis- 
covered the  path  across  the  morass  again ;  1  do  not  remember  an  inch  of  the 
way  from  the  rocks  to  the  cottage ;  it  seems  as  if  I  had  slept  the  while,  and 
awaking  found  myself  battering  at  the  door,  demanding  admittance,  half 
with  prayers,  half  with  curses,  and  screaming  murder  at  intervals.    The 
door  at  last  gave  way,  and  I  found  that  it  had  ^n  only  on  the  latch.    The 
cottage  was  deserted,  the  furniture  strewed  about  the  floor,  and  a  mnsket 
that  had  hung  over  the  fire-place,  with  several  other  articles  of  the  more 
valuable  description  missing.    I  bolted  the  door,  and  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  but  could  not  sleep  for  many  hours.    At  last  I  fell  into  a  feverish  doae^ 
which  lasted  till  the  next  morning  was  far  advanced.    It  was  mr  intention 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  inn  to  procure  assistance  to  investigate  the  singular 
.affair  of  the  night  before,  but  luckily  I  fell  in  with  two  gentlemen  angling 
in  the  Bams  stream,  in  one  of  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recognising  an 
acquaintance  of  my  own,  Mr.  James  Brown,  surgeon  at  Glasgow ;  the  other 
was  a  Mr.  Lockhart,  I  believe  the  son-in*law  of  Sir  Walter  ^^t.    We  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rocks,  where  we  found  several  shepherds  drawn  already  to  the 
?K>t,  and  gazing  with  fear  and  horror  on  the  mangled  remains  of  mortality, 
he  body  was  recognised^  in  spite  of  the  wound  on  the  forehead,  by  some  of 
the  peasants,  who  had  known  the  face  in  youth,  to  be  that  of  a  Captain  Mao- 
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we  learned  afterwards  were>  that  he  had  made  a  ooottderable  foitiuie  in 
Indidj  and  returned^  when  still  comparatively  young  and  healthy^  to  build 
his  nest,  as  he  said,  on  one  of  the  romantic  hills  rendered  so  celebrated  by 
the  exploits  of  his  ancestor,  when  one  of  those  humbling  casualties  occurred 
whidi  teadi  us  so  fordbl^  what  helpless  insects  we  are.  He  had  fallen  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  while  superintending  the  landing  of  his  own  packages, 

1>itched  upon  his  head,  and  was  taken  up»  scarcely  retaining  life,  but  having 
ost  his  reason  for  ever.  The  unfortunate  centleman,  it  seems,  had  lately 
escaped  from  the  care  of  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  his  way  to  tibe 
shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  his  gaunt  figure  and  wan  countenance,  for 
several  dajrs  past  had  scared  the  shepherds  on  the  hills.  But  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  murderer  ?  Suspicion  of  course  fell  upon  my 
host  of  the  cottage ;  and  the  more  forcibly,  as  the  rufllan  had  been  heard  to 
declare  with  deep  imprecations,  at  a  drinKing  party  the  night  before,  that  he 
would  lay  the  Grey  Spirit  of  the  hills,  if  ever  he  should  have  the  ffood  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  him  within  musket-shot.  While  wearying  ours^ves  with 
conjectures  as  to  the  reasons  that  could  have  instigated  nun  to  the  dreadful 
act,  one  of  the  bystanders,  a  relation  of  his  wife,  muctantly  stated  that  the 
man  had  served  under  Captain  Macgregor  in  India,  by  whose  command  he 
had  been  several  times  flogeed  for  bad  conduct,  and  at  length  brought  to  a 
court-martial,  and  diamiased  the  service.  An  account  of  theee  drcumstanoes 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  firown,  contaimnf  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  sup- 
posed murderer's  person  as  I  could  furnish,  appeared  a  few  days  after  in  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  out  no  traces  of  the  fiuptive  could  ever  be  discovered.  I 
must  therefore  fall  into  the  popular  befief,  that  both  he  and  his  unhappy 
wife  were  drowned  the  same  ni^t,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  lake  m  a 
mudl  boat  belonging  to  themselves.  The  boat  was  moored  that  evening  to 
the  beach,  as  was  attested  bv  several  witnesses,  but  was  never  seen  ai^tn, 
except  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  who  declared  for  a  long  time  after 
that  it  appeared  every  moonlight  evening  sailing  in  the  very  teeth  of  tiie 
wind,  liiis,  however,  must  have  been  only  a  second  sight,  relating  no 
doubt  to  the  avatar  of  the  steam-boat.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  inn, 
and  an  express  dispatched  to  the  relations  of  tne  deceased  at  Edinburgh. 
I  anrived  at  Greenock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  without  farther  adven- 
ture, but  was  confined  to  bed  for  three  weeks  after  by  a  smart  fever,  the 
consequence,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  my  pleasure  jaunt.  I  haye  been  twice 
since  that  period  on  Loch  Lomond,  a  voyager  in  the  ateam*boat,  but  a 
change  had  ''  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream."  I  never  saw  another  ap- 
parition there,  and  should  as  readily  expect  to  meet  with  one  on  a  journey 
from  Gharing-CroBS  to  ComhiO.  L.  R. 
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''  So  Lord  Lansdowne,  I  see  by  *  The.Times '  of  this  day  week,  ig 
beginning  to  act  in  office  by  reforming  the  Police.  It  waa  highly  ne- 
cessary ;  it  is  a  perfect  Augean  stable.  From  the  judge  to  the  jury- 
man»  every  official  concerned  in  the  diepensation  of  justice  in  England, 
wanu  correction.  Law  seems  to  exist  for  the  beoefit  of  its  pensioners 
alone,  who  all  pull  together,  and  play  into  each  other's  hands.  He 
who  seeks  redress,  and  the  ofifenders  against  whom  it  is  sought,  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par  in  sufifering.  It  is  a  state  of  things  whidi  ia 
detail  is  disgusting.  Justice  might  be  had  cheap  enough,  did  not  a 
^hole  tribe  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  and  their  hungry  dependants,  wrig« 
gUng  into  every  man's  business,  perplexing  plain  matters,  and  cla- 
mouring of  the  excellence  of  the  usages  which  bring  grist  to  their 
mtU,  stifle  public  inquiry,  besides  influencing,  from  their  numbers,  even 
the  legislatiye  bodies.    In  what  country  but  this,  or  Turkey,  could 
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our  Court  of  Chancery  be  tolerated  7  Id  what  other  land  does  it  coat 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds  to  recover  thirty?  Where  besides 
but  I  recollect  how  vain  mere  wishes  are  for  my  country's  benefit*  If 
Lord  Lansdowne  puts  the  police  on  a  proper  footing,  be  will  deserve 
immortal  praise.  As  for  the  Warwick  bankers,  who  can  blame  them? 
It  was  better  to  lose  two  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, — it  was  self- 
defence.  Yet  will  England  be  filled  with  theives,  if  they  are  to  be 
thus  rewarded  for  their  villainies/' 

"  It  is  the  money-making  spirit  is  the  evil,  Morris.  Even  police- 
officers  must  retire  with  fortunes.  Money  must  be  made.  It  is  the 
system.  As  foreigners  say.  Englishmen  will  do  any  thing  for  it. 
The  thirst  for  making  it  pervades  all  ranks.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
obviate  the  mischief.  If  police-officers  had  five  hundred  a  year,  some 
would  try  and  get  more,  and  others  be  lasy  and  inactive.  Why  is  not 
every  thief,  on  a  second  conviction,  transported  for  life  V 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  the  stock  of  thieves  was  not  kept  up,  how  would 
police-officers  live  I  Then  your  attorneys,  who  depend  on  protecting 
thieves  by  technical  objections,  &c.  Then  your  lawyers,  who  insist 
such  objections  are  valid,  or  they  would  have  no  trade ;  and  then  your 
judges,  who  were  once  advocates,  and  feel  a  sympathy  towards  the  bar. 
Unhappy  is  that  state  in  which  lawyers  can  at  all  interfere  in  retarding 
a  beneficial  system  of  legislation.  Narrow  and  mean  are  their  views. 
Swift,  a  good  judge,  says  that  lawyers,  *  of  all  others,  seem  least  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  government  in  general ;  like  under- workmen,  who 
are  expert  enough  at  making  a  single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly 
ignorant  how  to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the  movement.' " 

"  Enough  of  the  subject,  my  dear  fellow.  Tis  a  sickening  one.  To 
oviT  moutons.  If  the  Ministry  will  only  make  a  pioneer  of  Dick  Martin, 
as  a  set-off  to  Lord  Londonderry,  they  will  be  invincible  in  the  House." 

'Mt  would  rather  be  a  set  to,  as  Martin's  animal  propensities  bespeak 
him  chivalrous  and  pugnacious ;  and  being  brave,  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  cowed." 

"  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  remember  that,  while  he  was 
dilating  some  time  since  before  the  House  (with  a  degree  of  vivacity 

equal  to  Lord  R 's  in  the  other  House  on  the  Com  Bill,)  on  his 

favourite  subject,  and  pulling  in  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  with 
unhappy  donkeys,  unlucky  dogs,  and  others  his  misused  clients,  an 
.  unfortunate  but  general  disposition  was  manifested  to  cough  him  down, 
'  as  if  a  Waithman  spoke,'  until  it  became  necessary  for  the  orator  to 
elevate  his  voice,  which  he  did  to  the  following  effect : — *  That,  per- 
ceiving honourable  gentlemen  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  colds,  he 
begged  to  acquaint  them  he  carried  certain  pills  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  should  apply  in  a  manner  to  effect  instantaneous  cure,  should  the 
coughing  continue  in  the  Husky-son  party.'  " 

''  What  was  the  consequence  ?" 

"  Profound  and  uninterrupted  silence,  as  if  a  certain  law  member 
^vas  drawling  out  his  harangue  titf^d-tiU  with  the  Speaker ;  upon 
whose  rising  R used  to  leave  the  house,  with  others,  in  repeating — 

'  The  Crickitt  sings; 
And  man's  o'erlabour*d  sense  repairs  itself  by  rest.  * " 

"  Yes,  it  was  on  some  such  occasion  Jekyl  proposed  that  Mr.  Bay- 
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ley's  ipeeeh,  at  the  Brbtoi  electiooy  when  he  was  feturned  with  Mr. 
Burke,  should  be  printed,  for  the  use  and  adoption  of  poodles  on 
either  side  of  the  House." 

♦•What  was  it?" 

**  At  die  close  of  the  election,  Burke,  in  one  of  his  most  splendid 
speeches,  on  returning  thanks,  nuide  an  ample  profession  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  his  conduct  should  be  guided  in  Parliament.  As  he 
concluded,  rapturous  applause  ensued,  which  only  yielded  to  the  pub- 
lic curiosity  to  listen  to  the  harangue  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bayley. 
The  Litter,  however,  was  as  little  of  an  orator  as  Lord  Cochrane  him- 
self; but,  like  him,  spoke  to  the  purpose,  in  exclaiming  laconically, 
and  in  mercantile  mode,  'Gentlemen,  I  say  Ditto— ^Ditto  to  Mr.  Burke, 
gentlemen !' 

"Do  you  remember  Burke?" 

**  No,  he  was  before  my  time ;  but  Pitt  and  Fox  are  present  to  my 
memory,  particularly  the  latter.  The  first  time  I  beheld  him  was  in 
1805,  and  I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  had  been  represented  as  indicative  of  openness,  candour, 
and  generosity ;  but  time  had,  probably,  operated  in  rendering  such 
qualities  less  distinguishable  than  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  they  might 
have  been.  Had  I  met  him  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  I  ^onld  al-  . 
most  have  set  him  down  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  from  the 
peculiar  mould  and  darkness  of  his  features,  his  impending  brow,  the 
keenness  of  the  eye  beneath,  and  the  remarkable  shrewdness  evi&ced  in 
the  contracted  but  expressive  lines  of  his  forehead ;  yet  his  face  had 
nothing  repulsive  in  its  character,  and  the  marks  of  thought  and  genius 
were  decisively  impressed  upon  it  When  peculiarly  animated  in  de- 
bate, his  ideas  seemed  to  flow  too  rapidly  for  his  words ;  and  the  too 
impassioned  expression  of  his  features,  the  violence  of  his  gesture,  and 
the  occasional  fndistinctness  of  his  utteraoce,  greatly  marred,  in  my 
oproion,  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  His  action  was  far  from  being 
either  graceful  or  agreeable ;  yet  it  was  effective  in  being  true,  ener- 
getic, and  decided.  The  recourse  he  had  to  his  handkerchief,  when  he 
spoke  vehemently  and  at  length,  and  its  frequent  application  to  his 
forehead,  was  not  pleasing." 

*'  Is  it  not  singular,  Ashley,  that  one  whose  education  had  been  so 
carefully  attended  to — that  one  who  had  long  travelled  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  frequented  its  best  society — and  one  whose  avocations,  it 
were  to  be  presumed,  must  at  all  times  have  brought  him  into  contact 
with  foreigners,  should  have  been  so  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  hmguage  as  Bonaparte  has  (and  undoubtedly  with  truth)  repre- 
sented him  ?  '  (Hex  cela  de  voire  titt^  Fremer  Ccnaul^*  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  literal  adherence  to  the  translation  of  an  English 
phrase,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  he  spoke." 

"  I  have  heard  Fox  was  excessively  fond  of  novel-reading ;  and 
when  he  had  exhausted  every  recent  production  of  any  merit,  did  not 
disdain  to  recur  for  amusement  to  inferior  works,  which  he  seldom  fiuled 
to  get  through." 

'^  I  remember  on  occasion  of  the  duel  fought  between  him  and  Mr. 
Adam,  (the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Civil  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland,)  wherein  Fox  was  wounded,  a  caricature  appeared  under 
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which  was-wrkteDy  *  And  Gdd  gai^  Adaoi  power  over  all  the 
<^ the  field!"' 

'*  It  was  ctutomary,  in  his  time,  for  the  Opposition  (of  which  he  ^ 
the  leader)  to  meet,  previous  to  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to  concert 
upon  the  Amendment  to  be  moved  to  the  Address*  Some  difficnlty 
occurred  as  to  who  should  propose  it,  until  casting  his  eye  upon  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  that  time  only  Earl  of  Surrey,  Fox  exclaimed, 
'  Saddle  black  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow!' — alluding  to  Richard'a 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  the  any  thing  but  candid 
leatures  of  his  noble  friend." 
.  ''You  have  seen  Pitt,  you  say?" 

"  Yes ;  and,  in  the  first  and  only  hiatance,  shortly  previous  u>  hia 
death.  I  was  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  he  passed  through  it  to 
join  the  other  ministers  and  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  to  the  ancient  ceremony  of  pricking  for  sheriffs. 
The  appearance  of  national  affiurs  was  then  most  gloomy,  and  the 
public  mind  greatly  disturbed.  A  crowd  had  assembled  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  behplding  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  officers  in 
attendance  could  preserve  a  passage  for  the  Premier.  He  entered  alooe^ 
hat  in  hand  ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  ears  assailed  with  the  cries  of  dis- 
approbation, which  broke  forth  from  the  mob  on  his  appearance,  than, 
'  with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  defiance  and  of  scorn,  he  placed  it  on  hia 
head,  and  firmly  regarding  those  who  on  either  side  of  him  manifested 
their  displeasure,  calmly  and  slowly  pursued  his  way.  His  face  I  thought 
aingularly  inexpressive  of  the  high  talent  he  possessed,— not  like  hia 
great  father's.  At  times,  and  only  at  times,  a  few  and  not  deeply- 
marked  lines  between  the  eye-brows,  gave  sign,  and  (if  considered) 
strong  and  effective  sign,  of  powerful  genius  and  deep  reflection. 
Haughtiness  appeared  to  me  the  prevalent  character  of  his  features, 
mingled  with  the  spirit  of  '  high  resolve/  of  firmness  and  endurance. 
In  proceeding  through  St.  James's  Park  to  his  office  in  Downing-street 
one  day  qn  foot,  he  was  recognised  by  the  crowd,  which  had  from  some 
other  cause  been  attracted  thither,  and  he  was  accompanied  with  aU 
the  honours  of  mobility  to  the  place  of  his  destination ;  but  vain  were 
the  efforts  of  popular  fury  and  clamour  to  arouse  bis  indignation.  He 
went  upon  his  way  unmoved;  and  gradually  the  noise  subsided,  until, 
as  he  reached  his  housci  there  was  sufficient  silence  to  enable  him  to  be 
heard; — there,  bowing  to  the  populace  with  ironical  courtesy  and 
Tespectt  he  '  begged  leave  to  return  them  his  thanks  for  the  honour  of 
the  public  escort  which  they  had  condescended  to  afford  him.' 
.  '*  His  late  Majesty  having  asked  him  if  he  had  never  thought  of  marr 
riage ;  *  I  have  never  yet  had  time,  Sire,*  was  the  characteristk;  and 
laconic  rqply  of  the  minister. 

"  The  minute  attention  Mr.  Pitt  bestowed  on  every  subject  that  de- 
manded it,  and  the  force  of  his  memory,  was  particularly  exemplified 
«t  the  time  that  a  tax  was  proposed  to  be  levied  on  watches,  or  on  tha 
materials  of  vi^hich  they  were  composed.  A  deputation  of  persons  most 
eminent  in  the  trade  waited  upon  the  Minister,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Miles  Brockbanck,  of  CowperVcourt, 
Cornhill,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  afler  they  had  explained,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  it  was  possible,  the  various  and  complex  parts  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  watch,  with  the  operations  necessary  to  complete  the  works,  the 
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Minister  replied  to  tliem  m  ebfleryittg  in  detatLon  etery  point  of  their 
statement,  and  evincing  a  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  their  art  which 
perfectly  astonished  every  one  present.  ^ 

**  A  Frenchman,  M.  le  Comte  Cornet,  in  his  ^  Souvenhrs  Senatoriaux/ 
published  at  Paris  in  1824,  reports  of  Mr.  Pitt  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
French  nation,  he  observed, '  Si  on  la  laissait  (aire  die  conTertirait  toua 
les  metanx  en  or;'*  on  which  the  Count,  with  much  complacency  re* 
marks,  *  Cet  61oge  sorti  d'une  bouche  ennemie  ou  rivale,  devait  flatter 
notre  vanit6.*t  It  is  but  to  be  regretted  that  Monsieur  le  Comte,  in 
coming  to  this  grateful  conclusion,  had  not  first  attended  to  (what  is 
however  certainly  not  a  French  requisite)  the  establishment  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  premises. 

^  If  Mr.  Fox's  ignorance  of  French  be  calculated  to  surprise,  any 
incorrectness  of  his  illustrious  rival  in  his  native  language,  must  excita 
greater  astonishment.  Yet,  if  I  remember  well,  Uie  expression  of  the 
last  will  of  the  great  statesman,*  concise  as  it  was^  was  far  more  intel* 
ligible  than  grammatical ;  and  his  speeches,  made  for  royalty  on  open* 
log  Parliament,  have  been  much  commented  upon. 

**  The  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  having  sent  a  cinrd  to  Mr.  Pitt  to 
meet  a  party  at  dinner,  on  Thursday  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
received  a  note  in  reply^  alleging  '  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  avail 
himself  of  her  Grace's  invitation,  as  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the  same  hour.' 

"  1  have  heard  it  also  stated,  that  her  Grace's  desire  of  hearing 
Mr.  Pitt  speak,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  so  ardent,  that  she  was 
at  length  induced  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  entering  the  gallery  habited 
as  8  man.  The  Duchess  had  not,  unfortunately,  made  a  secret  of  her 
design ;  and  scarcely  was  she  comfortably  seated,  in  expectation  of  the 
Minister's  speech,  when  Mr.  Sergeant-at-arms  appeared,  and  very 
politely  whispered  her  Grace,  that  her  sex  was  discovered,  and  that 
there  existed  a  standing  order  of  the  House  against  the  admission  of 
any  female  into  the  gallery.  '  Pray  inform  me,  Sir,'  inquired  the 
Duchess, '  whether  there  exists  any  standing  order  for  turning  a  female 
out  who  has  once  got  in  V  a  question  that  sa  effectually  posed  Mr. 
Coleman,  that  he  effected  his  retreat,  leaving  the  adventurous  lady  in 
quiet  enjoyment  of  her  place." 

"  It  is  reported  that  her  Grace  was  eminently  useful  at  times  to  tha 
Minister,  in  a  political  point  of  view  V 

'*  It  is  said  so.  One  thing  is  certain,  that,  so  far  back  lis  the  oom« 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolutk>n,  the  Duchess  was  reputed,  at  the 
Court  of  France,  to  be  possessed  of  no  ordmary  influence  with  tht 
Government  of  this  country ;  and  when  the  Prineesse  de  Lambalk 
visited  England,  to  supplicate  the  intervention  of  the  King  and 
ministry  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  her  mistress,  she  was^  on' the  ad* 
vice  of  her  best  friends,  recommended  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  as  the  person  most  capable  of  forwarding  h«r 
suit." 

**  It  is  equally  singular,  that  but  for  the  interference  of  an  English 


*  If  not  pre?ented,  it  would  convert  all  otbef  meuli  into  gold. 
f  This  •ulogium  from  an  enemy  or  riral  should  flatter  our  vanity. 
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nbbknmtt,  the  hapless  Que6n  df  France  might  have  been  denied  the . 
consolation  of  that  fidelity  and  friendship  which  the  Princess  subse- 
quently evinced  under  the  most  fearful  circumstances.  It  was  in  the 
year  1778  that  the  Princess  had  determined  to  retire  wholly  from  the 
Conrt,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  she  had  with  her  Majesty  ; 
and  her  purpose  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  carried  into  execution, 
if  the  then  Duke  of  Dorset  had  not  been  induced  to  use  his  exertiona 
to  reconcile  the  parties,  which,  after  some  time,  and  with  no  little 
difficulty,  was  ultimately  effected. 

^*  The  widow  of  the  same  Duke  of  Dorset  afterwards  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  France,  (when  it  was  far  differently  constituted)  as  the 
lady  of  the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Whitworth ;  and  it  is  said  that 
her  Grace  deemed  herself  as  much  superior  to  those  she  met  at  the 
drawing-room  of  the  First  Consul,  as  her  lord  was  in  size  to  Bonaparte 
himself,  who,  on  his  part,  was  farther  annoyed  by  the  little  anxiety 
evinced  by  her  Grace  to  acknowledge  the  extraordinary  attentions 
which  Bonaparte  undoubtedly  manifested.  With  our  ambassador,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  political  subjects,  his  manner  was  far  different ; 
and  whatever  doubt  he  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  Lord  W.'s  statements  of  the  frequent  forgetfulness  of  de- 
corum on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul  when  particularly  animated,  no 
one  who  knew  his  lordship,  and  listened  to  his  account  of  the  scenes 
he  witnessed,  would  he  disposed  to  question  the  fact.  He  has  been 
heard  to  state  that,  in  the  violence  of  debate,  Bonaparte  on  one  oc- 
casion raised  his  arm  in  a  manner  so  equivocal,  that  although  the 
gesture  might  have  been  caused  by  the  energy  of  his  feelings,  had  it 
come  in  conuct  with  the  ambassador,  the  consequences  were  not  easy 
to  be  foreseen." 

^'  Was  Talleyrand  favourable  to  his  Lordship's  mission  V 

''  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun,  afler  having 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Holy  See,  burnt  in  effigy  at  Rome,  wan- 
dering in  the  wilds  pf  America,  was  well  disposed  to  repose  and  rest, 
although  probably  not  prepared  to  obtain  them  in  the  maimer  sug- 
gested by  one  of  his  female  friends.'' 

"What  was  that?' 

**  It  was  when  Bonaparte  was  Emperor,  that  a  lady  of  rank,  greatly 
inimical  to  his  cause,  rather  nUUy  inquired  of  Talleyrand,  '  Why, 
during  the  many  nightly  and  secret  conferences  he  had  with  the  Em- 
peror, he  had  never  thought  of  taking  hu  life  V — '  Je  suis  si  pares- 
seux,  ma  chdre,^*  was  the  fit  reply  of  the  minister.  On  another  occa- 
sion, dinner  had  been  kept  waiting  at  Talleyrand's  by  General  Rapp, 
who,  arriving  late,  apologised  by  saying  he  had  been  detained  by 
affairs  with  a  set  of  pekins.  '  Pekins  I  who  are  they  Y  inquired  his 
host.  'Oh!  we  term  all,  who  are  not  military,  pekins.' — ^  Ah,  1  un- 
derstand,' observed  Talleyrand,  '  and  we  term  mUitaires  all  those  who 
are  not  civiles.'  Vihen  it  was  announced  to  him  that  Maret  had  been 
^  created  Duke  of  Bassano,  he  coldly  observed,  *■  I  know  no  greater  asa 
than  Maret,  if  it  be  not  now  the  Duke  of  Bassano.'" 

"  Who  was  Madame  Talleyrand?" 

*  I  am  so  Isxy,  my  dear. 
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'"  It  wonld'  be  more  difficult  probably  to  ny  wbo  the  was  not.  I 
have  heard  it  reported  that  she  was  born  at  Tranquebar,  and  became 
the  wife  of  an  Englishman  of  rank  at  Calcutta  ;  but  that  her  conduct 
soon  produced  a  separation,  and  she  proceeded  to  her  family  in  France, 
where  after  her  marriage  with  Talleyrand ,  in  company  with  him,  she 
met  her  former  husband  at  table  at  Fouche's,  during  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  all  parties  were  upon  the  roost  cordial  terms.  It  was 
there  she  was  asked,  I  believe,  *  Whether  she  was  a  native  of  France  V 
as  her  colonial  accent  rendered  it  questionable.  '  Non,  Monsieur,'  she 
replied,  'je  suis  d*Inde.'«  Robinson  and  Friday  we  have  all  heard 
about,  but  that  was  not  so  bad  as  her  orthographical  error  in  writing 
to  her  milliner,  that  she  had  need  of  a  'robe  de  catin.'"t 
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Philadelphia^  Sardu,  Sfc. 

Leavino  Laodicea  on  the  right,  we  recrossed  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Lycus,  and  returning,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  same  direction 
by  which  we  had  approached  the  ruins,  regained  the  bank  of  the  Mcean- 
der,  the  turbident  current  of  which  now  dashed  impetuously  along  its 
shallow  channel,  swollen  by  the  recent  tempest.  We  passed  the  river 
and  took  the  road  to  BuUada,  through  a  romantic  valley  which  wound 
between  the  towering  heights  of  Messogis.  The  storm  had  ceased,  and 
the  dark  curtain  of  gloomy  clouds  rolled  back  from  hill  to  hill,  save  a 
few  61my  vapours  which  hung  motionless  in  the  upper  sky,  apparently 
beyond  the  influence  of  a  sharp  wind  which  rushed  impetuously  from 
the  recesses  of  the  mountain. 

Our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  visit  the  remains  of  Hierapolis,  though 
at  a  very  few  miles  distance  from  our  route,  but  we  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  celebrated  petrified  cliff;  its  snowy  whiteness  contrasted 
vividly  with  the  dark  brown  hills  around  it,|  and  it  now  forms  the 
main  attraction  of  what  was  once  the  ''bath"  of  Asia;  the  town,  how- 
ever, is  still  interesting  ox^  account  of  architectural  as  well  as  picturesque 
remains  ;  but  necessity  combined  with  fatigue  obliged  us  to  hurry  on- 
wards. Leaving  the  ruins  of  Tripolis,  in  the  distance  on  our  right,  and 
passing  through  numerous  hamlets  scattered  amongst  the  hills,  we 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Bullada,  a  Turkish  town  of  considerable 
extent,  and  built  like  almost  all  through  which  we  had  passed,  on 


•  Turkey. 

f  For  <*  aatio"  probably.    Catin  is  a  female  of  aneqnivocal  character. 

X  Of  this  BiDgular  phenomeDoo,  which  is  either  a  stalactytic  deposit,  or  is  formed 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  streams  of  the  mountain,  Dr. 
Chandler  gives  the  following  description  *.  **  Our  tent  stood  on  a  green  dry  spot 
beneath  the  cliff.  The  vienr  before  us  was  so  marvellous,  that  a  description  of  it, 
to  bear  even  a  faint  resemblance,  ought  to  appear  romantic.  The  vast  slope,  which 
at  a  distance  we  had  taken  for  chalk,  was  now  beheld  with  wonder,  it  seeming  an 
immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface  wavy  as  of  water,  at  once  fixed,  or  in  its 
headlong  course  suddenly  petrified The  hot  waters  of  Hiera- 
polis have  produced  this  most  extraordinary  phenomenon,  whl(;h  is  one  entire  en- 
CnisUtion."— 'Vide  pp.  229,  230,  Chand.  TV.  Ana  Alin. 
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Aihet  ride  of  a  stream,  the  current  of  which  might  have  terved  for  the 
BoriBcation  of  its  streets,  but  its  stagnation  only  added  to  their  filth.' 
We,  as  usual,  rode  to  the  Karavan  Serai,  and  prepared  our  accommo* 
dations  for  the  night.  It  was  still  duskish,  and  as  we  were  discussing 
OUT  supper  of  baked  lamb  and  cofiee,  we  observed  a  miserable-looking 
Turk  prowling  about  the  court*yard  of  the  khan,  and  evidently  keep- 
ing a  look-out  upon  us ;  we  were  rather  suspicious  of  hb  intentions  at 
first,  but  were  quickly  undeceived,  when,  after  the  last  few  loiterers  in 
the  Karavan  Serai  had  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  retired  to  the  town,  he 
approached  our  shed  and  inquired  in  good  English,  but  with  a  Scottish 
accent,  *'  whether  we  were  Englishmen."  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction ;  and  having  cast  a  cautious 
look  around  him,  seated  himself  on  the  ground  beside  us,  and  gave  the 
following  particulars  of  his  story.  His  name  was  Angus  Mac  Donnell,  he 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  and  had  been  now  upwards  of  five  vears  in  Tur- 
key, during  three  of  which^  since  his  abjuration  of  Christianity  and  his 
adoption  of  Islamism,  he  had  been  existing  in  a  sute  of  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  hardship,  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  apprehension.  He 
had  been  a  seaman  on  board  of  one  of  his  majesty's  vessels,  from  which 
the  harsh  treatment  of  some  of  his  superior  officers  induced  him  to 
desert,  whilst  taking  on  board  fresh  water  in  the  offings  of  Vourla.  He 
returned  to  Smyrna,  and  had  for  a  considerable  time  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  stores  of  a  Frank  merchant  under  a  feigned  name,  till, 
through  the  persuasions  of  a  Renegade  in  the  service  of  the  Pacha,  he 
resolved  on  becoming  a  Mahomedan  in  order  to  further  his  views  of 
advancement.  He  accordingly  gave  notice  to  the  Mufti  at  the 
mosque,  and  having  in  due  form  trampled  upon  the  cross  and  denied 
bis  Saviour,  he  underwent  the  usual  incisory  formalities,  and  was» 
under  the  new  name  of  Hussein,  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  Islamism. 
The  change  had  not  proved  advantageous ;  but  the  unfortunate  wretch 
seemed  merely  to  regret  that  his  apostacy  had  entailed  on  him  the  con- 
tempt of  his  most  efficient  friends  the  Europeans,  without  in  any  de- 
gree recommending  him  to  the  kindness  of  the  Osmanlees.  Instead 
of  the  lucrative  post  he  had  enjoyed  in  anticipation,  he  was  forced  to 
drudge  from  one  menial  occupation  to  another,  an  object  of  disgust 
and  abhorrence  to  his  former  friends,  and  of  suspicion  and  contempt 
to  his  adopted  co-religionists.  He  had,  at  length,  hired  himself  as  an 
attendant  on  the  horses,  to  a  traveller  from  Smyrna  to  Konia,  about 
eighteen  months  back  ;  but  as  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Turcomans  between  Allah-shehr  and  Mount  Tmolus, 
Hussein  found  himself  again  adrift,  and,  having  made  his  way  hither, 
he  had  remained  till  the  present  in  the  employment  of  the  shepherds, 
or  as  a  labourer  obtaining  merely  a  wretched  subsistence,  and,  as  he 
said,  pointing  to  his  filthy  rags,  without  either  comfort,  clothes,  or 
money.  In  addition  to  his  more  tangible  misery,  he  had  to  undergo 
the  hourly  uuntings  of  the  peasantry  on  his  former  infidelity ;  and 
when  their  insults  had  spurred  him  to  exasperation,  his  expressions  of 
wrath  had  been  construed  into  longings  for  a  return  to  his  abandoned 
faith,  so  that,  although  his  almost  sole  dependency  for  support  was  on 
the  gratuity  of  tlie  caravans,  he  dated  only  to  approach  his  Frank 
benefactors  by  stealth  and  privacy,  lest  his  detected  intercourse  should 
draw  down  on  him  the  chastisement  of  his  associates. 
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Totallj  dUgusted  with  the  loathsome  indi£Rsrence  with  which  he 
spoke  of  bis  aposta8y»  and  the  reckless  brutality  of  his  manner  and 
conversation,  we  were  gl^d  to  rid  ourselves  of  bis  presence  by  granting 
him  the  few  piastres  for  which  be  servilely  entreated ;  but  were  again 
annoyed  by  hi?  return  in  about  an  hour,  beastly  intoxicated  with  Raki, 
and  renewing  bis  solicitations  for  money,  till  well  trounced  and  dragged 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  khan,  by  attendants  of  the  Karavan  Serai. 

We  had  resolved  on  starting  early  the  following  morning  for  Allah- 
shebr,  the  modem  Philadelphia,  but  our  departure  was  expedited  by 
a  rather  unceremonious  disturbance.     On  lying  down  to  sleep,  we  had 
piled  our  loggage  and  canteens  around  us,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
sheltering  us  from  the  wind,  as  for  a  specious  protection  against  in- 
trusion ;  about  two  hours  before  sunrise  we  were  aroused  by  the  fall 
of  some  of  the  uppermost  packages,  which  came  rattling  about  us :  we 
immediatelv  started  up,  but  were  for  a  few  minutes  almost  unable  to 
keep  our  ieet,  during  a  second  tremulous  shock  of  the  earth<)iiake 
which  had  alarmed  us.     All  the  travellers  in  the  Karavan^^Serai  in- 
stantly hurried  out  to  the  court-yard,  and  a  scene  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous, though  at  the  same  time  fearful  confusion,  ensued,  whilst  each 
terrified  individual  was  seeking  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  person  or 
pr<^rty;  but  as  the  motion  was  not  again   repeated,  their  panic 
quickly  subsided.     A  circumstance  of  this  kind  need  hardly  have  been 
unexpected  in  any  quarter  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  we  were  now  in  a  dis-t 
trict  of  Lydia,  which  from  its  liability  to  convulsions  of  this  nature^ 
and  its  frequent  destruction  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,  has 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Kata-ke-kaumine,  or  "  the  flame  destroyed.** 
Day  was  nearly  breaking  ere  the  requisite  discussion  of  the  various 
feelings  of  our  fellow  travellers  had  ceased ;  and  as  we  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  again  tempt  such  treacherous  repose,  we  ordered  our  horses, 
and  having  given  two  piastres  (the  usual  gratuity)  to  the  guardian  of 
the  khan,  we  again  set  out  on  our  march,  as  the  broad  disc  of  the 
morning  sun  was  swelling  above  the  heights  of  Messpgis.     The  dis- 
trict through  which  we  travelled  during  the  entire  course  of  the  day 
continued  highly  cultivated,  and  gracefully  shaped  ;  secluded  hamlets 
seated  in  the  most  romantic  or  delightful  retreats ;  hills  dotted  with 
countless  herds  of  snowy  sheep;  and  glens   traversed  by  babbling 
streamlets,  whose  banks  were  overarched  by  the  hanging  branches  of 
myrtles  and  lentiscus.     Birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage  were 
perched  upon  the  branches  of  the  olives  and  wild  fig-trees,  and  hun- 
dreds of  green  glittering  lizards  lay  upon  the  rocks  luxuriating  in  the 
sunbeams.     About  noon  we  passed  close  by  an  encampment  of  Tur- 
comans, by  whom  this  district^  and  indeed  almost  all  the  secluded  or 
inland  portions  of  Asia  Minor  are  annoyingly  infested.   Without  houses 
or  permanent  homes,  and  possessing  all  the  wandering  habits  of  the 
Arab,  they  seem  to  have  inherited  his  predatory  and  savage  propensi- 
ties, without  any  combination  of  his  hospitality  and  distinguishing  vir- 
tues.    The  figure  of  the  Turcoman  retains  all  the  dull  and  un^^aceful 
traits  of  his  Tartar  origin ;  and  his  habits  of  sloth  and  cruelty  render 
him  at  once  an  object  of  disgust  and  apprehension  to  bis  peaceable  and 
industrious  neighbours.     His  sole  ostensible  occupation  is  the  breeding 
of  horses  for  the  service  of  the  adjoining  Pachalics ;  whilst,  by  a  sin- 
gular reversion  of  taste,  his  own  beasts  of  burthen  are  his  cows  and 
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oxen,  and  his  chief  diet  the  flesh  of  his  superannuated  horses.  The 
whole  tribe  are  the  most  tasteful  connoisseurs  in  arms  and  sa]i>re 
blades  ;  and  an  ill-dad  wretch  of  whom  ouriiervant  (through  civility) 
asked  some  unimportant  question,  wore  a  handjar,  whose  hilt  was  or- 
namented with  a  jewel  of  no  ordinary  size  and  brilliancy. 

Like  the  other  individual  churches  of  the  sacred  Heptarchy  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  ancient  history  of  Philadelphia,  down  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  contained  in  a  series  of  devastating 
wars  and  ruinous  vicissitudes,  though  its  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  more  firm  and  energetic  than  that  of 
almost  any  of  its  contemporaries.*  But  its  final  political  overthrow 
was  completed  by  its  surrender  to  Bajazet  in  1391,  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  provisions  obliged  the  garrison  to  succumb  to  the 
conqueror.  Subsequent  oppression  has  diminished  its  impoverished 
population,  and  left  it,  in  the  i^idowhood  of  its  greatness,  a  prey  to  the 
overthrow  of  earthquakes,  and  the  unrestored  dilapidations  of  time. 
*  In  spite,  however,  of  the  conspiring  efforts  of  her  natural  and  po- 
litical enemies,  Philadelphia  still  survives,  and  when  all  her  sister 
Cities  have  crumbled  to  decay,  she  alone  remains,  '*  whether  saved  by 
prophecy  or  by  courage  :"t  long  lines  of  her  shattered  walls  still  stretch 
along  her  sloping  hills,  and  the  remnants  of  her  Christian  temples  rise 
amidst  the  waving  olive-groves  which  surround  the  modern  represen- 
tative of  the  sixth  seminary  of  Christianity.  Her  situation  has  still 
many  charms  to  interest  her  visitor ;  her  widely-scattered  buildings, 
spreading  over  an  eminence  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tmolus,  are  thrown 
into  the  most  picturesque  points  of  view,  to  which  her  minarets  and 
cypresses  give  the  usual  characteristics  of  Orientalism,  whilst  the 
remnants  of  her  churches,  and  her  associations  with  time  and  history, 
confer  on  her  an  interest  beyond  the  power  of  modern  incident  or 
adornment  to  bestow4  The  number  of  Christian  inhabitants  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  one  or  two  thousand,  whose  language,  however,  is 
chiefly  Turkish,  though  divine  service  is  performed  in  their  original 
tongue.  This  superabundant  community,  and  the  existence  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  churches  in  the  city,  have  rendered  Philadelphia  the 
residence  of  an  archbishop,  in  preference  to  Sardis  and  Laodicea,  both 
which  are  included  in  his  diocese.  The  waters  of  the  river  Cogamus, 
on  which  the  town  is  built,  though  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  brook,  still 

*  At  a  distaoce  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperon,  eaoompMsed  on  all 
Bidet  by  the  Turks,  her  (Philadelphia's)  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and 
freedom  above  fourscore  years,  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the 
Ottomans.  Among  the  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect, 
a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins,  a  pleasing  example  that  the  paths  of  honour  and 
safety  may  sometimes  be  the  same.— Crt^&on,  vol.  zL  pp.437, 438. 

t  Gihbon^  ib. 

X  About  one  mile  westward  of  the  city  there  still  exists  a  portion  of  the  wall 
once  fabled  and  still  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Bajazet  Ilderim,  with  the 
bones  of  a  Christian  community,  whom  he  massacred  whilst  engaged  in  the  cele- 
bration of  their  worship  in  an  adjoining  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  first 
{glance  of  the  material  used  in  this  erection  (which  has  obtained  the  name  of  '*  Phi- 
adelphian  stone*')  would  seem  to  countenance  the  tradition ;  but  on  a  closer 
examination  it  pro?cs  to  be  portions  of  extraneous  substances,  principally  vege- 
table, cemented  into  a  congeries  by  a  cakareons  deppsit,  similar  to  that  at  buves- 
boRNigh  and  other  parts  of  England. 
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retain  their  distinguishing  qualities  so  admirahly  adapted  for  dyeing ; 
and  the  tints  of  the  cottons  manufactured  in  Allah-Shehr  are  esteemed 
superior  to  those  of  any  qther  quarter  of  the  Levant.  From  their  dis- 
tance from  the  more  frequented  portions  of  Asia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  are  less  impregnated  with  the  vices  of  society  than  their  com-' 
mercial  neighbours,  and  the  produce  of  their  pastoral  pursuits  is  only 
augmented  by  the  barter  of  their  trifling  manufactures  for  more  luxu- 
rious wares,  with  the  caravans  which  traverse  their  city  on  their  pe- 
riodical visits  to  Iconium  and  Smyrna. 

On  our  arrival^  after  enjoying  the  luxury  of  an  excellent  bath  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets,  we  took  up  our  lodgings  in  a  miserable  khan  ; 
and  Spiro  procured  for  our  supper  the  tail  of  one  of  the  country's 
sheep,  which,  with  a  very  few  additions,  afforded  an  ample  repast  for 
four  persons.  The  following  morning,  ere  starting  for  Sardis,  we  at- 
tended early  service  in  the  episcopal  church,  the  largest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  the  city.  Its  walls  were  profusely  decorated  with  the  paltry 
paintings^  for  which  the  stupidity  of  the  Ikonoclasts  has  sacrificed  all 
the  graces  of  ancient  sculpture,  their  sottish  superstition  permitting 
them  to  adore  the  daubings  of  paint  and  canvass,  whilst  they  reject 
the  graces  of  the  speaking  marble.  Smirking  madonnas  smiled  be- 
nignantly  on  the  swathed  package  on  their  laps,  from  which  pro- 
truded the  gloried  brow  of  the  infant  Godhead.  St.  George  on  a 
eharger,  which  might  rank  with  the  most  ponderous  of  Meux's  carters, 
valorously  slew  for  the  thousandth  time  his  writhing  dragon,  sur- 
rounded by  the  applauding  looks  of  3t-  Nicholas  and  a  legion  of  others^ 
whose  crimson  countenances  shone  brilliantly  on  the  gilded  grounds  on 
which  they  were  emblazoned.  The  doors  of  the  sacred  gate,  which  in 
the  Greek  churches  separates  the  audience  from  the  sanctuary,  were 
covered  with  plates  of  embossed  silver  and  pannels  of  gaudy  work- 
manship ;  and  from  behind  these  resounded  in  full  cry  the  nasal  notes 
of  the  bishop  and  his  choristers,  in  a  strain  sufficiently  barbarous  to 
correspond  with  the  decorations  of  his  temple. 

Af^er  breakfasting  in  a  comfortable  cajfe,  we  remounted  our  steeds, 
and  riding  along  gardens,  on  whose  walls  and  trees  were  perched 
myriads  of  storks  and  pigeons,  we  regained  the]  sandy  plain,  and  took 
the  path  to  Sardis,  or  Sart,  about  thirty  miles  distant  to  the  westward. 
As  ike  road  lay  along  a  continuous  level  plain,  we  gained  ground  more 
rapidly  than  usual,  and  reached  Sardis  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 
made  no  delay  except  halting  about  mid-day  to  dine  and  repose  in  the 
shade  near  a  fountain.  The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  route  was 
equally  interesting  with  that  of  the  day  before  :  on  one  hand  the  tower- 
ing and  oflen  snow-crowned  heights  of  Mount  Tmolus  were  glittering 
in  the  sunshine,  and  on  the  other  the  fair  level  plain  stretched  away, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  towards  the  course  of  the  Hermus.  We 
left  numerous  villages  behind  us,  but  none  of  any  particular  moment, 
save  the  little  modern  hamlet  of  Tartar  Keuy,  which  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  about  three  miles  distance  from  the 
wreck  of  Sardis,  the  remnants  of  its  Christian  population  having  re- 
tired hither  to  seek  protection  for  themselves,  and  a  refuge  for  the  un- 
molested exercise  of  their  persecuted  faith,  from  which  they  had  been 
unceasingly  prohibited  by  the  tyranny  of  Kara  Osman,  or  Karasman 
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Oglou  :*  ihe  little  community  now  consists  of  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bersy  who  maintain  for  themselves  a  priest,  and  contrive  to  keep  in  re- 
pair the  unadorned  walls  of  their  primitive  chfirch.  The  melancholy 
city  afforded  us  no  other  accommodation  than  the  shelter  of  a  mud- wail 
hut,  on  the  floor  of  which  we  spread  our  carpet,  stowed  away  our  lug- 
gage, and  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  Spiro,  sauntered  out  to  view  the  ruins 
of  Sardis.  A  great  portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  impe- 
rial city  is  now  a  .smooth  grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the  sheep  of 
the  peasantry,  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan.  An  ordinary 
mosque  rears  its  domes  amidst  the  low  dingy  dwellings  of  the  modern 
Sardians ;  and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a 
few  disjointed  pillars  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
first  emotion  on  viewing  these  miserable  relics  is^  to  inquire,  "  Can  this 
be  Sardis  V  Occasionally,  the  time-worn  capital  of  a  ponderous  column, 
or  the  sculptured  surface  of  a  shattered  marble,  appear  rising  above  the 
weeds  that  overshadow  them^  incongruous  masses  of  overthrown  edi- 
fices are  uncovered  by  the  plough,  or  the  storied  inscription  of  some 
hero's  tale  is  traced  upon  the  slab  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  the  cottage- 
wall  ;  but  Sardis  possesses  no  remains  to  gladden  the  prying  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  no  comforts  to  requite  his  toilsome  wanderings  in  their 
search.  The  walls  of  its  fortress,  that  bade  defiance  to  the  successive, 
arms  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  the  Goths,  are  now  almost  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  cliff*  on  which  they  were  once  proudly  reared ;  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  palace  of  the  Lydian  kings  are  too  confused  to  suggest  the 
slightest  idea  of  its  form  or  extent ;  and  the  area  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  silent  as  the  voiceless  grave. 

About  sunset  a  caravan  approached  the  city  from  the  west ;  it  was 
composed  of  a  confused  team  of  mules  and  camels,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians:  they  halted  for  a  short  time  to  re- 
fresh their  cattle  and  themselves,  and  then  set  out  for  a  halting-place  on 
the  road  to  Allah-Shehr.  Their  bustle  and  tumult  for  a  while  enliven- 
ed the  scene ;  but  when  they  had  again  hurried  on  their  march,  when 
the  last  straggling  servant  of  the  troop  had  fallen  into  the  long  line  of 
his  companions,  and  the  dust  of  their  course  grew  dim  in  the  distance, 
the  scene  resumed  its  air  of  solitude,  the  laay  serfs  retired  to  their 
abodes  of  misery,  and  we  walked  onwards  to  survey  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Cybele.    These  are  situated  in  a  small  plain  on  the  banks  of 

*  Lately  one  of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  of  Turkey,  and  gorernor  of  the 
neighboariDg  district  of  Magnesia,  of  which  the  family  have  through  many  gene- 
ratioDS  contrived,  by  powerful  bribes,  to  retain  the  Agalic.    Mr.  Hope,  in  his 
Anastasius,  (vol.  iii.  p.  5.)  declares  him  able  to  '<  bring  into  the  field  20,000  sturdv 
horsemen,  as  well  mounted  as  armed,  for  the  defence  of  the  empire— or  his  own  : 
and  Lord  Byron  thus  characterises  him  in  *<The  Bride  of  Abydos  :" 
Another  and  a  braver  man 
Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van, 
We  Moslems  reck  not  much  of  blood. 

But  yet  the  line  of  Karasman 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  lands. 
— Koongh  that  he  who  comes  to  woo 
Is  kinsman  to  the  Bey  Oglon ! 

Canto  1,  Slan%a  vii. 
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the  Pactolus,  at  a  very  short  distaace  from  the  village  ;  and  though 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  accumulating  soil,  present  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  visitor :  three  lonely  but  gigskntic  columns,  and  a  slight  por- 
tion of  the  frieze  are  all  that  is  standing ;  but  these,  and  the  massive 
fragments  strewn  around  them,  serve  to  indicate  the  ponderous  dimen* 
sions  of  the  enthre.     Their  architecture,  which  is  of  the  purest  Ionic,  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  kings  of  the  Lydian  dynasty ;  but  the  temple 
now  presents  a  field  for  the  scientific  explorer,  rather  than  a  satisfactory 
object  for  the  picturesque  visitant.     In  us  it  excited  more  melancholy 
than  interest ;  and  having  proposed  to  set  out  early  for  the  Lake  Gygasa 
and  the  Barrows  of  Halyattys,  we  returned  to  our  miserable  quarters, 
supped  upon  a  dish  composed  of  stewed  cucumbers,  onions  and  lamb  ; 
and  settling  our  arrangements  for  the  night,  lay 'down  to  rest.  To  sleep, 
however,  was  impossible ;  our  earthen  lamp  was  scarcely  extinguished 
when  there  issued  from  every  quarter  such  a  swarm  of  vermin  as  would 
have  defied  the  efforts  of  Morpheus  himself :  it  afforded  no  relief  to 
turn  from  side  to  side  and  fly  from  one  expedient  to  another ;  the  room 
was  fizzing  with  musquitoes,  and  the  ground  absolutely  animate  with 
bugs  and  other  tormenting  insects.     Through  the  chinks  of  the  door, 
however,  I  could  descry  the  brilliant  light  of  the  moon  streaming  in 
upon  us  ;  and  rising  I  wrapped  my  cloak  around  me,  and  hurried  out 
to  enjoy  an  hour's  respite  in  the  calm  air  of  midnight*     It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  splendid  scenery  of  Oriental  moon- 
light.    The  sky  is  not,  as  with  us,  an  ebon  concave  gemmed  with  bril- 
UantB,  but  one  calm  expanse  of  saddened  blue,  so  soft  that  it  seems  to 
blend  with  the  outline  of  the  silvery  moon^  and  so  bright  as  to  form  a 
scarcely  distinguished  contrast  with  the  twinkling  stars.     Every  object 
was  as  distinct  as  in  a  northern  twilight :  the  snowy  sui^mit  of  the 
mountain ;  the  long  sweep  of  the  valley,  and  the  flashing  current  of  the 
river.    I  strolled  along  towards  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  and  seated 
myself  by  the  side  of  the  half-exhausted  stream.     There  are  few  indi- 
viduals who  cannot  trace  on  the  map  of  their  memory  some  moments 
of  overpowering  emotion,  and  some  scene  which  once  dwelt  upon  has 
become  its  own  painter,  and  left  behind  it  a  memorial  which  time  could 
not  efface.      I  can  readily  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  him  who 
wept  at  the  base  of  the  Pyramids ;  nor  were  my  own  less  powerful  on 
that  night  when  I  sat  beneath  the  sky  of  Asia,  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of 
Sardis  from  the  banks  of  the  golden-sanded  Pactolus.     Beside  me  were 
tbe  clifls  of  that  Acropolis,  which,  centuries  before,  the  hardy  Median 
scaled  whilst  leading  on  the  conquering  Persians,  whose  tents  had 
covered  the  very  spot  on  which  I  was  reclining.     Before  me  were  the 
vestiges  of  what  had  been  the  palace  of  the  gorgeous  Crceaus :  within  its 
walls  were  once  congregated  the  wisest  of  mankind,  Thales,  Cleobulus, 
and  Solon :  it  was  here  that  tbe  wretched  father  mourned  alone  the 
mangled  corse  of  his  beloved  Atys ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  same  hu- 
miliated monarch  wept  at  the  feet  of  the  Persian  boy  who  wrung  from 
him  his  kingdom.     Far  in  the  distance  were  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  the 
Lydian  monarchs,  Candaules,  and  Halyattys,  and  Gyges  ;  and  around 
them  spread  those  very  plains  once  trodden  by  the  countless  hosts  of 
Xerxes,  when  hurrying  on  to  find  a  sepulchre  at  Marathon. 

There  were  more  varied  and  more  vivid  remembrances  associated 
with  the  sight  of  Sardis  than  could  possibly  be  attached  to  any  other 
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spot  of  earth ;  but  all  were  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  lit- 
tleaess  of  glory — all,  all  bad  passed  awayl  The^e  were  before  me 
the  fanes  of  a  dead  religion,  the  tombs  of  forgotten  monarchs,  and  the 
palm-tree  that  waved  in  the  banquet-hall  of  kings :  whilst  the  feeling 
of  desolation  was  doubly  heightened  by  the  calm  sweet  sky  above  me, 
which,  in  its  unfading  brightness,  shone  as  purely  now  as  when  it  beamed 
upon  the  golden  dreams  of  Crcesus. 

I  was  sentimentalizing  most  luxuriously  on  this  scene  of  greatness 
and  decay,  when,  all  at  once,  a  huge  shaggy  mastiff  rushed  past  me  at 
a  lightning  pace,  and,  wheeling  in  his  course,  returned  to  make  a  most 
unceremonious  scrutiny  of  my  person  ;  not  finding  me,  however,  to 
be  the  individual  he  was  in  search  of,  he  again  scampered  down  the 
bank  of  the  river,  whilst  I  very  speedily  put  myself  in  motion  towards 
home.  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  beast  being  the  property  of  some  neigh- 
bouring Turcoman ;  and,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  meet  the  master  on  the 
score  of  the  dog's  civility,  I  was  glad  to  hurry  back  to  my  more  certain, 
but  less  hazardous  interviews  with  the  bugs  and  mosquitoes. 

The  ensuing  day,  we  crossed  the  Hermus  at  about  ten  miles  from 
the  town,  and,  in  about  one  hour  afterwards,  reached  the  stupendous 
barrow  of  Halyattys,  which,  with  about  fifty  others,  of  different  dimen- 
sions, forms  the  main  attraction  of  the  plain  of  the  Hermus.  The 
principal  tumulus  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  though  scarcely 
of  a  proportionate  height.*  Its  summit,  however,  commands  a  splen- 
did prospect  of  the  surrounding  plain,  the  windings  of  the  river,  and 
the  distant  hills  of  Tmolus  and  Mount  Sipylus.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
northern  side,  is  the  Lake  Gygaea  or  Coloe,  said  to  have  been  a  work 
of  the  Lydians,  and  prepared  as  a  receptacle  for  the  floods  which  an- 
nually deluge  the  plain. 

We  were  now  to  bid  adieu  to  Sardis,  and,  in  fact,  to  forego  a  portion 
of  the  route  we  had  originally  chalked  out  for  ourselves ;  but  though  our 
time  would  have  permitted  us  to  visit  the  remaining  two  of  the  "  Seven 
Churches,"  we  had  many  superior  inducements  to  dissuade  us  from 
the  journey.  In  the  first  place,  the  unhalting  haste  with  which  we  had 
been  posting  forward,  as  well  from  necessity  as  apprehension,  (and  an 
unwillingness  to  court  exposure,  by  remaining  longer  in  any  one  place 
than  was  absolutely  necessary;  during  a  period  when  tumults  were  fre- 
quent in  every  quarter,)  had  left  us  pretty  well  exhausted  both  in 
strength  and  spirits ;  and,  besides,  we  were  well  aware  that  beyond  the 
associations  of  early  Christianity,  slight  vestiges  of  which  liow  re- 

*  One  of  the  barrows  on  the  eminence  near  the  middle,  and  towards  Sardis,  is 
remarkably  conspicuous.  It  is  described  by  Herodotus  (lib.  2. 1.92.)  as  beyond 
comparison  the  greatest  work  in  Lydia.  It  was  the  monument  of  Halyattys,  tlie 
father  of  Crcesus, — avast  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a  basement  of  stones,  by  three 
classes  of  people,  of  whom  one  were  prostitutes.  Halyattys  died  562  B.  C.  Above 
a  century  intervened,  but  the  historian  relates,  that  to  his  time,  five  stones  {oipoi 
termini,  or  stetoe)  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had  remained  on  the  top,  re- 
cording what  each  class  had  performed,  and  from  the  measurement  it  appeared  that 
the  greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls  ••■«•.  The  reader  will  wonder  at 
the  great  number  of  girls  who  were  employed  in  this  work,  and  will  conceive  a 
bad  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  Sardians.  The  historian  relates,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Lydians  to  permit  the  daughters  to  procure  their  own  dowries,  de- 
viating in  this  from  the  Greek  laws  which  were  eatablishud  among  them.  Vide 
ChandUr,  pp.  262,  264. 
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-  main,  Pergamos  and  Thyatyra  posseas  few  objects  of  interest,  or  relies 
of  antiquity ;  we  therefore  determined  on  returning  by  the  shortest  road 
to  Smyrna,  by  Turgutli  and  the  base  of  Mount  Sypilus. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  placed  on  record  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  literal  and  circumstantial  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  than  the  in- 
stance of  the  denunciations  directed  against  the  Seven  apocalyptic 
Churches.  The  later  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  predictions 
of  which  profess  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  inspiration,  arc  all 
cloaked  in  mystery,  or  couched  in  language  which  is  impressive  from 
its  very  obscurity.  Here  there  is  no  circuitous  style  of  allegory,  and 
no  dark  forebodings  dealt  forth  through  the  involutions  of  mysticism ; 
the  words  of  the  prophet  are  plain,  concise,  and  equally  palpable  in 
their  enunciation  and  fulfilment.  The  accomplishment  of  some  was 
deferred  but  a  brief  period  from  the  moment  of  their  declaration,  whilst 
the  more  slow,  but  equally  certain  progress  of  the  others  is  at  length 
completed. 

1.  As  the  chief  strong-hold  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  and  that 
centre  from  whence  its  rays  were  most  brilliandy  disseminated,  till  **  all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews 
and  Greeks,*^  Ephesus  is  first  addressed  by  the  Evangelist :  his  charge 
against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious  fervour ,t  and  his  threat  in  con- 
sequence, a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.^  Afler  a 
protracted  struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome  and  the  sophism  of  the 
Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indifference,  cen- 
sured by  the  warning  voice  of  the  Prophet,  increased  to  a  total  forget- 
fulness,  till  at  length  the  threatenings  of  the  apocalypse  were  fulfilled, 
and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  preserving  no  halo  of  its  glory,  save  the  twi- 
light of  tradition,  and  no  vestige  of  Christianity,  except  the  desolated 
ruins  at  Ayasaluek.§ 

2.  To  $myrna  the  message  of  Sk  John  conveys  at  once  a  striking 
instance  of  the  theory  1  am  illustrating,  and  a  powerful  lesson  to  those 
who  would  support  the  shrine  of  Omnipotence  by  the  arm  of  impotency, 
and  fancy  they  can  soothe  the  erring  soul  by  the  balm  of  persecution, 
and  correct  its  delusions  by  the  persuasions  of  intolerance.  To  this 
church  is  foretold  the  approach  of  tribulation,  and  poverty,  ||  and  •  suf- 
fering, and  imprisonmoit  ;ir  whilst  the  consequence  of  their  endurance 
is  to  add  permanency  to  their  faith,  and  to  reward  their  triumphs  with 
the  crown  of  immortality.*"^  Since  the  first  establishment  of  Christian- 
ity at  Smyrna,  since  the  murder  of  Polycarp,  down  to  the  massacre  of 

•  ActBxix.  10. 

t  Nevertheless  I  have  something  agidnst  thee,  becmise  thou  hast  left  thy  first 
love.    Rev.  ii.  4. 

X  I  will  come  nato  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  its 
place,  unless  thou  repent.    Rev,  ii.  5. 

%  Vide  Letters  from  the  Levant,  No.  iv.  p.  326. 

N  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribalation  and  poverty  f  (but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know 
the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue 
of  SaUo. 

^  Fear  none  of  these  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer  :  behold  the  devil  shall  cast 
some  of  yon  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten 
dajs.     Rev.  ii.  9, 10. 

**  Be  thon  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  Rev.  ii.  10. 
Jan.— VOL.  XXII.  no.  lxxxv,  r 
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the  Chrecian  Patriarch,  and  the  peraecutions  of  to-day«  the  history  of 
Smyrna  presenta  but  one  continued  tale  of  bloodshed  and  religious  bar- 
barity ;  the  sabre  of  the  Ottoman  promptly  succeeding  to  the  glaive 
of  the  Roman,  in  firm,  but  bootless  attempts,  to  overthrow  the  faith  of 
.'*  the  Nazarene  \"  but  centuries  of  oppression  have  rolled  over  her  in 
vain,  and  at  this  moment,  with  a  Christian  population  of  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  Smyrna  still  exists,  not  only  as  the  chief  hold  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  but  the  head-quarters  from  whence  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles,  in  imitation  of  their  exertions,  are  daily  re- 
planting in  Asia  tfa^e  seeds  of  Christianity  which  they  were  the  first  to 
disseminate,  but  which  have  long  since  perished  during  the  winter  of 
oppression  and  barbarism. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Smyrna  is  the  only  com- 
munity to  which  persecution  has  been  foretold,  though  to  others  a 
.political  existence  has  been  promised.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
their  case,  ease  and  tranquillity  had  produced  apathy  and  decay ;  whilst, 
like  the  humble  plant  which  rises  most  luxuriantly  towards  heaven  the 
more  closely  it  is  pressed  and  trodden  on,  the  church  of  Smyrna,  in  com- 
mon with  the  persecuted  tribes  of  every  age  and  of  every  clime,  has 
gained  strength  from  each  attack  of  its  opposers,  and  triumphs  to-day 
in  its  rising  splendour,  whilst  the  sun  of  its  oppressors  is  quickly 
^gliding  from  twilight  to  oblivion.  Ye  priest-ridden  crushers  of  a  pro- 
scribed religion,  ye  hydra  combatants,  who  wield  the  club  of  Hercules 
without  his  cautery,  witness  this  fact  of  your  mild  but  disregarded  faith» 
and  sneer  at  your  own  impotency. 

3.  Against  Pergamos  is  adduced  the  charge  of  instability  ;*  but  to 
its.  wavering  faith  is  promised  the  all-powerful  counsel  of  the  deity.f 
The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes  have  been  purged  away ; 
Pergamos  has  been  preserved  firom  the  destroyer,  and  three  thousand 
Christians  now  cherish  the  rites  of  their  religion  in  the  same  spot  where 
it  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St.  Paul. 

4.  To  Thiatyra  a  similar  promise  has  been  made,  and  a  similar 
result  ensued.  Amidst  a  horde  of  infidels,  and  far  removed  from 
intercourse  with  Christendom,  the  remnant  still  exists,  to  whom  has 
been  promised  '*  the  rod  of  iron"  and  "  the  star  of  the  morning. "{ 

5.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  the  catastrophe  of  Sardis  ;  and 
the  minuteness  with  which  its  downfall  corresponds  with  its  prediction 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  obdurate  sceptic.  A  lengthened  accusa- 
tion of  formality  in  doctrine,  and  the  outward  show  of  religion  without 
its  fervour,  leads  to  the  announcement.  "  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief 
in  the  night ;  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee :" 
but  "  thou  hast  diftw  names  even  in  Sardis  who  have  not  defiled  their 
garments,  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy."  § 
It  is  needless  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  Sardis.  Once  the  capital 
not  only  of  Lydia  but  of  Asia  Minor,  its  boasted  pre-eminence  intel- 
lectually and  politically  gave  the  first  impulse  to  its  decline.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  theological  lore  to  trace  the  gradations  of  its  fall ; 

•  VidcRcT.ii.  14,  15. 

t  1  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of 
my  moutb.     Idem,  16. 
:  Vide  Rev.  ii.  26,  27,  28.  §  Rev.  iii.  3,  4. 
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but  iu  overthrow  came,  <*  like  a  thief  in  the  night/*  during  that  earth- 
quake, which,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  levelled  its  proudest  compeers 
with  the  dust.  It  did  certainly  undergo  a  temporary  and  sickly  re- 
covery ;  but  it  was  only  to  relapse  into  a  more  slow  but  equally  fatal 
debasement ;  and  the  modern  Sart  scarcely  merits  to  be  called  the  dvst 
of  Sardis.  So  far  for  the  first  clause  of  the  prophecy ;  and  the  second 
is  not  less  striking,  if  we  may  consider  the  little  church  of  Tartar  Keuy* 
as  that  remnant  ''  who  should  walk  in  white."  Such  literal  instances 
are  seldom  to  be  paralleled. 

6.  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  C|||^rches  on  whom  un- 
qualified praise  has  been  bestowed,  and  to  whom  a  permanent  endurance 
is  foretold.f  Both  its  physical  and  political  situation  would  seem  to 
conspire  in  counteracting  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction ;  earthquakes 
and  subterraneous  convulsions  on  the  one  hand,  and  wars  and  ruinous 
invasions  on  the  other ;  but  it  still  endures,  despite  of  both,  and  its 
community,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  is  by  far  the  purest  in  Asia. 

7.  I  have  already  alluded  to  Laodicea,  (Letters  from  the  Levant, 
No.  5.  p.  443.}  its  crime  was  pride,  its  punishment  desolation.  The 
threatening  is  accomplished ;  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  de- 
aerted  by  man,  its  glory  a  ruin,  its  name  a  reproach  I 

About  mid-day  we  turned  our  back  upon  Sardis,  and,  pursuing  the 
route  to  Turgutli,  recrossed  the  broad  and  turbulent  stream  of  Hermus, 
and  regained  the  plain.  The  current  of  the  river  was  brown  and  muddy, 
probably  occasioned  by  the  late  rains ;  but  the  quantities  of  mica,  and 
other  laminated  matter  contained  in  the  soil  and  sand  of  its  banks,  fre« 
quently  formed  a  glittering  object  when  struck  by  the  sunbeams.  The 
splendour  of  the  latter  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  being 
"  golden  sanded,"  like  the  Pactolus ;  whilst  this,  contrasted  with  the 
impurity  of  its  waters,  forms  the  combination  alluded  to  by  Martial : 

Non  illi  satis  est  turhato  sordidus  auro 
Hermus L.  viii.  ep.  77. 

After  passing  by  numerous  green  barrows  which  occasionally  occur 
in  traversing  the  plain,  together  with  numerous  plantations  of  vines, 
olives,  and  cotton,  we  arrived  at  Turgutli  about  sunset.  It  is  a  mo- 
dern town,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cassabar,  (which  is, 
in  fact,  an  ordinary  appellation  for  any  Turkish  village,)  and  contained 
nothing  very  striking  except  its  more  than  ordinary  filth  ;  the  rivulets 
which  traverse  it  in  several  directions  serving  as  smks  and  receptacles 
for  all  manner  of  uncleanness,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  thorough 
purification  of  its  streets.  Lying  in  the  direct  course  of  the  caravans, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  thoroughfare  for  merchants,  who  are  likewise 
attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  cotton  produced  in  its  vicinity,  immense 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  forwarded  to  Smyrna.  The  cause  of  the 
utter  absence  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  in  Turkish  towns  may  in  a  great 
degree  be  traced  to  the  waot  of  wheel  carriages.  At  present  the  sure  foot 
of  the  camel  or  the  mule  can  traverse  the  most  irregular  causeway  with 
security ;  and,  consequently,  the  dilapidated  passages  need  no  repairing, 

•  Vide  p.  567. 

t  Tbon  but  a  little  strength,  thou  bast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my 
name.    Rev.  iii.  8. 

Him  that  overcometh  will  I  moke  a  pillar  in  tbe  temple  of  my  God,  and  be  sball 
go  no  more  ont    lb.  12. 

¥  2 
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and  the  contented  apathy  of  the  Moslemin  will  endure  any  annoyance 
externally  which  does  not  interfere  with  his  domestic  ease  and  slothful 
luxury.  The  same  circumstance  gives  another  characteristic  to 
Oriental  towns, — their  unbroken  silence.  During  the  day  no  noise  dis- 
turbs the  calm  repose  of  a  Turkish  chamber  :  and  at  morning  and  sun- 
set, the  single  Toice  of  the  Muezzin  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  outmost 
extremity  of  the  city.  We  spent  the  night  in  a  miserable  khan,  and 
the  following  morning  were  again  on  horseback  for  Magnesia,  which 
we  reached  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  crossing  some  tri- 
butary streams  of  the  Hermus,  and  winding  beneath  the  precipitous 
cliffs  of  Mount  Sipylus,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  the  town  is  built* 
It  is  still  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  cities  of  Turkey,  combining  with  all 
the  graces  of  Eastern  architecture  and  plantings,  a  splendour  of  situa- 
tion almost  unrivalled.  Though  of  extreme  antiquity,*  no  remains  of 
interest  are  now  to  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  columns  in- 
serted in  the  clumsy  walls  of  modern  ediRces  ;  and  the  most  agreeable 
associations  of  its  name  are  those  connected  with  Amurath  the  Second, 
to  whose  munificence  Magnesia  is  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  its 
buildings.  Having  retired  hither  on  his  abandonment  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  he  devoted  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  and 
fortunes  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city ;  and  two  superb  mosques,t 
an  hospital,  and  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  attest  his  munificence.  It  like- 
wise contains  the  monuments  of  his  wives  and  children,  though  his  own 
bones  rest  at  Adrianople,  where  he  'expired  of  a  broken  heart  in  1451. 
The  width  of  its  streets  and  the  whiteness  of  its  buildings,  the  num- 
ber of  its  minarets  and  the  beauty  of  its  prospects,  render  it  altogether 
the  handsomest  city  of  the  Levant.  A  fortress,  formerly  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  now  in  total  ruin,  is  seated  upon  a  craggy  and,  in  some  places, 
almost  perpendicular  cliff,  which  was  once  celebrated  for  producing 
"magnets,"  from  whence,  according  to  Lucretius,  they  derive  their 


name: 


'  Lapis  hie  ut  ferrum  ducere  possit 


Quem  magneta  vocant  patrio  de  nomine  Graii 
Magnetum  quia  sit,  patriis  in  finibus  ortus. 

Lib.  vi.  V.  008. 

The  rock  seems  still  to  contain  some  portions  of  iron,  and  from  ex- 
periments made  by  ChishuU  would  seem  to  be  composed  of  strongly 
magnetic  powers.!  Having  passed  the  night  in  a  Karavan  Serai,  we 
set  out  for  Smyrna  tlie  following  morning  with  th^  party  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son, an  English  gentleman,  returning  from  Bergamo  and  Aivali,  who 
had  joined  us  the  night  before.     After  leaving  the  plain  of  the  Hermus 

*  This  city  is  freqaently  confoanded  with  Magoesia  at  the  Meander,  which  was 
allotted  to  TJiemistocIes.  Li?*/,  howevter,  accurately  marks  the  distinction. 
Book  xxxFii.  chap.  37,  '*  circa  Magnesiam  quof  ad  Sipylum  eat  castra  poanlt,"  &c. 
and  in  the  same  book,  at  the  44th  chap,  he  mentions,  '*  a  Magnesia  quae  ad  Me- 
andruffi  est,  et  ab  Epheso  legati,  ad  dedendas  urbes  reneruut,"  &c. 

i-  Mosques  of  royal  foundation  are  distinguished  by  two  or  more  minarets, 
whilst  those  of  ordinary  erection  possess  but  one. 

I  This  liint  gave  us  ihe  curiosity  to  carry  a  sea  compass  up  the  hill,  when  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  point  to  different  quarters  as  we  then  placed  it  upon 
different  stones*  and  quickly  after  entirely  to  lose  its  whole  rirtae, — two  effects 
which  are  natural  to  the  magnetic  needle  when  injured  by  the  nearness  of  other 
bodies  impregnated  with  the  same  qaality. — ChishuU,  page  10. 
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to  the  right,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  Mount  Sipylus,  the  summit  of 
which  we  attained  about  noon  ;  a  rapid  descent  now  brought  us  to  the 
village  and  plain  of  Hadjilar;  in  two  hours  from  which  we  again 
reached  Smyrna,  hailed  the  British  flag  which  floated  above  our  con- 
sulate, and  took  possession  of  our  quarters  at  the  locanda  on  the 
beach.  

THE    ttKD    ROVER.* 

This  is,  to  our  apprehensions,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  works 
of  its  author.     It  is,  even  more  decidedly  than  the  **  Pilot,"  a  tale  of 
the  Sea,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  scene  where  its  actings  and  sufier- 
ings  occur,  but  in  its  very  essence.     Such  a  view  of  naval  life  and  of 
naval  character  was  assuredly  never  before  made  familiar  to  the  ima- 
ginations of  landsmen.     Its  author  seems  not  merely  to  have  "  been  at 
sea/'  but  to  be  "  native  and  indued  unto  that  element,"  finding  on  the 
restless  ocean  the  home  of  his  thoughts,  and  having  his  6ne  intellectual 
faculties  as  thoroughly  sea-tinctured  as  is  the  weather-beaten  skin  of 
the  toughest  and  oldest  sailor.    Others  have  represented  the  main  as 
little  other  than  an  adjunct  to  the  land ;  have  been  contented  to  de- 
scribe it  as  circling  their  promontories,  or  rising  fearfully  upon  their 
rocky  shores ;  or  have  filled  up  the  long  hours  of  a  voyage,  else  vacant 
to  them,  with  images  borrowed  from  die  land,  like  the  poet's  mariner, 
who,  *'  in  his  heart,  was  half  a  shepherd  in  the  stormy  seas  ;"  or,  at 
most  have  ventured  to  picture  scenes  where  human  perils  are  most 
imminent  and  human  passions  most  strongly  opposed,  as  a  shipwreck 
or  a  battle.     Not  so  our  author.     In  the  midst  of  the  "  great  deep*'  he 
seeks  no  adventitious  interest ;  desires  no  inland  murmurs  in  the  gales  ; 
gazes  with  no  diseased  passion  on  the  waters  to  trace  out  the  forms  of 
mountains  and  groves ;  but  finds  ample  materials  in  the  changes  of  the 
water,  the  evolutions  of  the  ship,  to  which  he  seems  attached  as  to  a 
living  and  sacred  thing,  and  the  prophetic  indications  of  the  clouds. 
These  he  describes  with  the  accuracy  of  a  seaman  and  the  vigour  of  a 
poet.     He  first  has  fairly  subjected  the  ocean  to  the  dominion  of  the 
fancy.     Previous  to  his  publications,  it  lay  vast  and  indistinct  before  the 
mind — understood  rather  by  its  properties  than  by  images— except  in 
such  small  portions  as  the  lover's  lute  might  tremble  over,  or  as  might 
be  selected  as  the  narrow  theatre  of  some  fearful  disaster,  to  be  peo- 
pled With  life  or  shrouded  in  death.     But  here  we  understand  it  in  all 
iu  varieties  of  tempest  and  calm,  of  "  glimmer  and  gloom ;"  listen  to 
each  note  of  the  wind  piping  in  the  sails ;  feel  the  salt  dampness  of  the 
air ;  share  in  all  the  joys,  and  affections,  and  superstitions  of  the  crew ; 
and  perform  a  voyage  full  of  life  and  passion,  without  longing  for  a 
haven.     There  is  not  more  graphic  power  in  the  delineation  of  a  moun- 
tain skirmish  by  Scott,  or  in  the  description  of  a  field  of  Swedish 
turnips  by  Cobbett,  than  is  felt  in  every  part  of  a  cruise  which  Cooper 
enables  us  to  make  in  one  of  his  favourite  vessels. 

On  this  power  of  finding  or  creating  interest  in  marine  affairs,  the 
author  has  relied  with  the  just  audacity  of  genius.     His  incidents  and 


•  The  Red  Rover,  a  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  ••  The  Spy,"  "  The  Pilot,"  and 
*«  The  Prairie;"  ia  three  volumes. 
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characters  are  few,  and^  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  value,  are  coH' 
nected  with  his  chosen  element.      His  persons  of  most  "mark   or 
likelihood"   are  the   Red  Rover  himself  and  a  young  officer,  who 
enters  his  service  in  order  to  hetray  him,  and  who  acquires  a  strange 
interest  in  his  bosom.     The  first  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  piratical 
class — a  little  too  refined  and  sentiment^  perhaps — but  full  of  energy 
and  intellectual   power;    and   rather  rejoicing  with  all   a    seaman's 
pride  in  the  unequalled  appointments  of  his  splendid  vessel  and  the 
exact  discipline  of  his  else  lawless  crew,  than    caring    for   spoils. 
He  seems  fit  to  be  presiding  spirit  of  his  .ship,   whose  evolutions 
are  performed  with  a  grace,  rapidity,  and  precision  almost  magicaL 
The  younger  hero,  who  until  the  end  of  the  romance  bears  the  name 
of  Wilder,  is  admirable  as  a  character  o^  manners ; — and  can  be  tole- 
rated 88  such  only.     His  purpose  is  one  of  low  treachery  ;  his  true  ap- 
pellation that  of  a  spy ;  and  yet  his  seamanship  is  so  peerless  that  we 
forgive  him.     This  youth  is  represented  as  having  been  found  on  board 
a  wreck  when  a  child,  and  having  lived  at  sea  ever  since ;  and  well  does 
he  approve  his  experience  by  his  whole  bearing,  except,  indeed,  by  the 
service  in  which  he  engages.     At  the  time  when  he  enrolls  himself  as 
the  Rover's  lieutenant,  the  vessel  of  the  pirate  is  lying  in  the  outer 
harbour  of  Newport,  under  the  guise  of  an  "  honest  slaver,''  all  un- 
suspected of  any  worse   design  than  the   laudable  and  recognized 
traffic  in  human  flesh.    Another  vessel  lies  in  the  inner  harbour  about 
to  sail  for  the  Carolinas,  on  which  the  Rover  has  fixed  a  longing  and 
determined  eye.     To  his  astonishment.  Wilder,  by  the  secret  agencies 
of  his  mysterious  master,  is  appointed  to  command  this  vessel,  called 
"  The  Royal  Caroline,"  in  the  place  of  her  captain,  who  is  disabled  by 
an  accident  from  attending  to  his  duties ;  and  Is,  of  course,  expected 
to  conduct  her  into  the  Rover's  toils.     On  board  this  vessel  he  finds  a 
beautiful  American  girl  and  her  governess,  whom  he  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  from  encountering  the  dangers  which  he  knew 
but  dared  not  iwme*     For  their  sake,  and  also  probably  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  himself  from  the  miserable  dilemma  in  which  his  dishonour- 
able mission  had  placed  him,  he  resolves  to  use  his  most  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  escape  from  the  pirate,  and  conduct  '*  The  Royal  Caroline" 
to  her  destined  port.     The  manner  in  which  he  succeeds,  in  spite  of  a 
treacherous  pilot,  in  guiding  his  ship  out  of  the  harbour,  past  the  fatal 
vessel  of  the  Rover,  into  the  open  sea,  is  described  with  astonishing 
vividness ;  but  is  even  excelled  by  the  magnificent  chase  which  follows, 
in  which  the  success  of  consummate  activity  and  skill  is  made  to  justify 
the  dim  yet  terrible  fears  of  supernatural  agency. 

Wilder,  having  succeeded  in  urging '*  The  Royal  Caroline"  beyond 
the  harbour,  orders  all  her  sails  to  be  set,  that  she  may  retain  her  ad- 
vantage of  the  Rover.  While  his  ship  is  labouring  under  the  press  of 
canvass,  he  sees  the  dreaded  vessel,  which  he  had  left  in  the  harbour, 
hovering  at  a  distance  over  his  course,  like  a  spectre-ship  in  the  verge 
of  the  horizon.  The  seamen  murmur  at  the  commands  of  their  stern, 
but  youthful  commander ;  the  cool,  well-disciplined  mate  ventures  a 
remonstrance ;  and  all,  except  the  steady  captain,  are  possessed  with  a 
belief  that  the  stranger  is  winged  by  supernatural  aid,  and  that  escape  is 
hopeless.  Even  while  the  mate  is  speaking,  his  arguments  receive  an 
illustration  which  it  is  difficult  to  parry.     "  A  vast  black  waive  reared 
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its^  between  the  ship  and  the  eastern  horizon,  and  came  rolling  on- 
ward, threatening  to  engulph  all  before  it.     The  sea  broke  a  few  fa« 
thorns  from  the  bows  of  the  **  Caroline/'  and  sent  its  surge  in  a  flood 
of  foam  on  her  decks.     For  half  a  minute  the  forward  part  of  the  ves- 
sel disappeared,  as  though,  unable  to  mount  the  swell,  it  were  striving 
to  go  through  it,  and  then  she  heavily  emerged,  gemmed  with  a  mil- 
lion of  the  scintillating  insects  of  the  ocean.     The  ship  had  stopped, 
trembling  in  every  joint  throughout  her  massive  and  powerful  frame,- 
like  some  affrighted  courser;  and  when  she  resumed  her  course,  it  was 
with  a  moderation  which  appeared  to  warn  those  who  governed  her 
movements  of  their  indiscretion."     In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
female  passengers.  Wilder  resolves  on  attempting  to  return  to  the  port 
he  had  left ;  at  his  directions,  in  spite  of  the  murmurings  of  the  crew^ 
the  course  of  the  ship  is  altered  ;  and  the  vessel,  *'  like  a  bird,  whose 
wing  had  wearied  with  struggling  against  the  tempest,  and  which  in- 
clines from  the  gale  to  dart  along  an  easier  course,  swiftly  glided  away, . 
quartering  the  crests  of  the  waves,  or  sinking  gracefully  into  their 
troughs,  as  she  yielded  to  the  force  of  a  wind  which  was  now  rendered 
favourable/'    To  the  distress  of  Wilder,  and  the  consternation  of  his 
crew,  this  alteration  makes  an  exactly  corresponding  change  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  stranger,  who  yet  floats  in  the  horizon ;  the  unerring 
compass  tells,  that  though  the  **  Caroline,''  strained  to  the  utmost,  has 
passed  several  leagues  of  water  in  a  short  hour,  the  relative  position 
of  the  dreaded  ship  is  not  altered  an  inch ;  every  evolution  of  the 
trader  seems  to  be  rather  anticipated  than  followed ;  and  the  stranger 
still  lies  in  the  west,  as  though  it  were  merely  a  lessened  shadow  of 
herself,,  cast  by  the  <' Caroline  "  upon  the  distant  and  dusky  clouds.  • 
The  terror  of  the  seamen  increases ;  the  mate  performs  his  duty  in 
discontented  silence ;   and  even  Wilder  is  compelled  to  confess  to 
himself  "  that  the  stranger  seemed  to  glide  over  the  waste  of  waters 
more  like  a  body  floating  in  the  air,  than  a  ship  directed  by  the  or-> 
dinary  expedients  of  mariners."     And  now  the  aspect  of*  the  heavens 
and  sea  undergoes  a  fearful  change.     The  bright  speck  which  had  hung 
along  tlie  eastern  horizon,  **  as  though  the  curtain  of  the  firmament 
had  been  slightly  opened  to  admit  a  passage  for  the  winds,"  is  suddenly 
closed  ;  heavy  masses  of  black  clouds  gather  round ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dark  canopy  is  lifted 4n  the  west, and  along  belt  of  lurid  light 
shed  over  the  view,  in  which  flood  of  bright  and  portentous  mist  the 
stranger  floats,  "  in  faint  and  fanciful  outline,  as  if  melting  into  thin 
air."      . 

These  ominous  signs  of  an  approaching  tempest  are  immediately 
understood  by  the  youthful  commander ;  he  perceives  *  that  farther 
flight  is  hopeless,  and  calmly  gives  orders  for  taking  in  all  the  sails. 
What  follows  can  be  described  only  in  the  words  of  the  author : — 

"  The  ludd  and  fearfol-looking  mist,  which,  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  been  gathering  in  the  north-west,  was  now  driving  down  upon 
them  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  The  air  had  already  lost  the  damp  and 
peculiar  feeling  of  an  easterly  breeze ;  and  little  eddies  were  beginnin|^  to 
flutter  among  the  masts — precursors  of  the  coming  squall.  Then,  a  rushmg, 
roaring  sound  was  heard  moaning  along  the  ocean,  whose  surface  was  first 
dimpled,  next  ruffled,  and  finally  covered,  with  one  sheet  of  dear,  white,  and 
spotless  foam.  At  the  next  moment,  the  power  of  the  wind  fell  full  upon  the 
inert  and  labouring  Bristol  trader. 
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*'  As  the  gust  approached.  Wilder  had  fleiaed  the  Blight  opportunity,  a^ 
forded  by  the  changeful  puffii  of  air,  to  get  the  ship  as  mi^  as  possible  liefbre 
the  wind ;  but  the  sluggish  movement  of  the  vessel  met  neither  the  wishes 
of  his  own  impatience  nor  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Her  bows  had 
slowly  and  heavily  fallen  off  from  the  north,  leaving  her  precisely  in  a  situa- 
tion to  receive  the  first  shock  on  her  broadside.  Happy  it  was,  for  all  who 
had  life  at  risk  in  that  defenceless  vessel,  that  she  was  not  fated  to  receive 
the  whole  weight  of  the  temjiest  at  a  blow.  The  sails  fluttered  and  trembled 
on  Xh&r  massive  yards,  bell3Hng  and  collapsing  alternately  for  a  minute,  and 
then  the  rushing  wind  swept  over  them  in  a  hurricane. 
.  ''  The  '  Carohne'  received  the  blast  like  a  stout  and  buoyant  ship,  yield- 
ing readily  to  its  impulse,  until  her  side  lay  nearly  incumbent  on  the  element 
in  which  she  floated ;  and  then,  as  if  the  Jarful  fabric  were  conscious  of  its 
jeopardy,  it  seemed  to  lift  its  reclining  mast^  again,  struggling  to  work  its 
way  heavily  through  the  water. 

''  *  Keep  the  heUn  a-weather !  Jam  it  a- weather,  for  your  life  I'  shouted 
Wilder,  amid  the  roar  of  the  gust. 

''  The  veteran  seaman  at  the  wheel  obeyed  the  order  with  steadiness,  but 
in  vain  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  margin  of  his  head  sail,  in  order  to 
watch  Uie  manner  the  ship  would  obey  its  ^wer.  Twice  more,  in  as  many 
moments,  the  tall  masts  feu  towards  the  horizon,  waving  as  often  gracefully 
uDward,  and  then  tiiey  yielded  to  the  mighty  pressure  of  the  wind,  until  the 
wnole  machine  Jay  prostrate  on  the  water. 

'^ '  Reflect  i'  said  Wilder,  seizing  the  bewildered  Earing  by  the  arm,  as 
the  latter  rushed  madly  up  the  steep  of  the  deck ;  Mt  is  our  duty  to  be  caim : 
brinff  hither  an  axe.' 

^^  Quick  as  the  thought  which  gave  the  order,  the  admonished  mate  com- 

ed,  jumping  into  the  mizen-channels  of  the  ship,  to  execute,  with  his  own 
ds,  the  mandate  that  he  well  knew  must  foUow. 

"  'Shall  I  cut?'  he  demanded,  with  uplifted  arms,  and  in  a  vmoe  ihiit 
atoned  for  his  momentary  confusion,  by  its  steadiness  and  force. 

*'  *  Hold !  Does  the  ship  mind  her  helm  at  all  ?' 

*'' Not  an  inch.  Sir.' 

*' '  Then  cut,'  Wilder  clearly  and  calmly  added. 

"  A  single  blow  sufficed  for  the  dischium  of  the  momentary  act.  Ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  powers  of  endurance,  by  the  vast  weight  it  upheld,  the 
lanyard  struck  by  Eanng  no  sooner  parted,  than  each  of  its  fellows  snapped 
in  succession,  leaving  the  mast  dependent  on  itself  alone  for  the  support  of 
all  its  p<mderou8  and  complicated  hamper.  The  cracking  of  the  wooa  came 
next;  and  then  the  rigging  fell,  like  a  tree  that  had  been  sapped  at  its  foun- 
dation, the  little  distance  that  still  existed  between  it  and  the  sea. 

" '  Does  she  fall  off?'  instantly  called  Wilder  to  the  observant  seaman  at 
the  wheel. 

'^  ^  She  yielded  a  little,  Sir;  but  this  new  squall  is  bringing  her  up  again/ 

*' '  Shall  I  cut  ?'  shouted  £aring  from  the  main  rigging,  whither  he  had 
leaped,  like  a  tiger  who  had  bounded  on  his  prey. 

*' '  Cut !'  was  the  answer. 

"  A  loud  and  imposing  crash  soon  succeeded  this  order,  though  not  before 
several  heavjr  blows  had  been  struck  into  the  massive  mast  itself.  As  before, 
the  seas  received  the  tumbling  maze  of  spars,  rigging,  and  sails ;  the  vessel 
surging,  at  the  same  instant,  from  its  recumbent  position,  and  rolling  far 
and  heavily  to  windward. 

"  '  She  rights !  she  rights !'  exclaimed  twenty  voices,  which  had  been 
hitherto  mute,  in  a  suspense  that  involved  life  and  death. 

'* '  Keep  her  dead  away !'  added  the  still  calm  but  deeply  authoritative 
voice  of  tne  young  commander.  '  Stand  by  to  furl  the  fore-topsail — let  it 
hang  a  moment  to  drag  the  ship  clear  of  the  wreck— cut,  cut — cheerily,  men 
—hatchets  and  knives — cut  with  aU,  and  cut  o^all !' 

''  As  the  men  now  worked  with  the  freshened  vigour  of  revived  hope,  the 
ropes  that  still  confined  the  fallen  spars  to  the  vessel  were  quickly  severed  ; 
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and  the  '  Caroline/  by  this  time  dead  before  the  gale,  appeared  barely  to 
touch  the  foam  that  covered  the  sea,  like  a  bird  that  was  swift  upon  the 
wing  ftkimming  the  waters.  The  wind  came  over  the  waste  in  gusts  rumbled 
like  distant  thunder,  and  with  a  power  that  seemed  to  threaten  to  lift  the 
ship  and  its  contents  from  its  proper  element,  to  deliver  it  to  one  still  more 
variable  and  treadierous.  As  a  prudent  and  sagacious  seaman  had  let  fly  the 
halyards  of  the  solitary  sail  that  remained,  at  the  moment  when  the  squall 
approached,  the  loosened  but  lowered  topsail  was  now  distended  in  a  manner 
that  threatened  to  dra^  after  it  the  only  mast  which  still  stood.  Wilder  in- 
stantly saw  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  sail,  and  he  also  saw  the  utter 
impossibility  of  securing  it.  Gallic^  Earing  to  his  side  he  pointed  out  the 
danger,  and  gave  the  necessary  order. 

'' '  Yon  spar  cannot  stand  such  shocks  much  longer,'  he  concluded ;  '  and, 
should  it  go  over  the  bows,  some  fatal  blow  might  be  given  to  the  ship  at  the 
rate  she  is  moving.  A  man  or  two  must  be  sent  aloft  to  cut  the  sail  from 
the  yards.' 

"  '  The  stick  is  bending  like  a  wiUow  whip,'  returned  the  mate,  '  and  the 
lower  mast  itself  is  sprung.  There  would  be  great  danger  in  trusting  a  life 
in  that  top,  while  such  wud  squalls  as  these  are  breathing  around  us.' 

"  You  may  be  right,'  returned  Wilder,  with  a  sudden  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  what  the  other  had  said.  *  Stay  you  then  here ;  and  if  any  thing 
befal  me,  try  to  get  the  vessel  into  port  as  far  north  as  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  least ;— on  no  account  attempt  Hatteras,  in  the  present  condition 
of—. 

*'  *  What  would  you  do,  Captain  Wilder?'  interrupted  the  mate,  laying  his 
hand  powerfully  on  the  shoulder  of  his  commander,  who,  he  observed,  had 
already  thrown  his  sea-cap  on  the  deck,  and  was  preparing  to  divest  himself 
«f  8<Mtte  of  his  outer  gannents. 

"  *l  go  aloft,  to  ease  the  mast  of  that  topsail,  without  which  we  lose  the 
i^ar,  and  possibly  the  ship.' 

**  '  Ay,  ay,  I  see  that  plain  enough;  but,  shall  it  be  said  another  did  the 
duty  of  Edward  Earing  r  It  is  your  business  to  carry  the  vessel  into  the 
Capes  of  Virginia,  and  mine  to  cut  the  topsail  adrift.  If  harm  comes  to  me, 
why,  put  it  in  ^le  log,  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  manner  in  which 
I  played  my  part  That  is  always  the  best  and  most  proper  epitaph  for  a 
sailor.' 

"  Wilder  made  no  resistance ;  but  resumed  his  watchful  and  reflecting 
attitude,  with  the  simplicity  of  one  who  had  been  too  long  trained  to  the 
dischai^  of  certain  obligations  himself,  to  manifest  surprise  that  another 
should  acknowledge  their  imperative  character.  In  the  mean  time,  Earing 
proceeded  steadily  to  perf<»Ta  what  he  had  just  promised.  Passing  into  tm 
waist  of  the  ship^  he  TOovided  himself  with  a  suitable  hatchet,  and  then,  with- 
out speaking  a  syllable  to  any  of  the  mute  but  attentive  seamen,  he  sprang 
into  the  fore-rigging,  every  strand  and  rope-yam  of  which  was  tightened  by 
the  strain  nesAy  to  snapping,  llie  understanding  eyes  of  his  observers 
comprehended  his  intention ;  and,  with  precisely  the  same  pride  of  station  as 
had  urged  him  to  the  dangerous  undertaking,  four  or  five  of  the  older 
mariners  jumped  upon  the  ratlings,  to  mount  with  him  into  an  air  that  ap- 
|Nurentty  teemed  with  a  hundred  nurricanes.* 

** '  Lie  down  out  of  that  fore-rigging,*  shouted  Wilder,  through  a  deck- 
trumpcft ;  '  lie  down ;  all,  but  the  mate,  lie  down !'  His  words  were  borne 
past  the  inattentive  ears  of  the  excited  and  mortified  followers  of  Earing, 
out  they  failed  of  their  effect.  Each  man  was  too  much  bent  on  his  own 
earnest  purpose  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  recalL  In  less  than  a  minute,  the 
whole  were  scattered  along  the  yards,  prepared  to  obey  the  signal  of  their 
officer.  The  mate  cast  a  look  about  him ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  time  was 
comparatively  favourable,  he  struck  a  blow  upon  the  larse  rope  that  confined 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  distended  and  bursting  sail  to  the  lower  yard.  The 
effect  was  much  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  knocking  away  the  key- 
stone of  an  ill-cemented  arch.    The  canvass  broke  from  all  its  fastenings 
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with  a  loud  explofliony  and  for  an  instant^  was  seen  sailing  in  the  air  ahead  of 
the  ship^  as  though  sustained  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  The  vessel  rose  ou 
a  sluggish  wave — ^the  lin^^ering  remains  of  the  former  breeze — and  then  set- 
tled heavily  over  the  rolbng  surge^  borne  down  aUke  by  its  own  weight  and 
the  renewed  violence  of  th^  gusts.  At  this  critical  instant,  while  the  sea- 
men aloft  were  still  gazing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  litlJe  doud  of  can- 
vass had  disappeared,  a  lanyard  of  the  lower  rigging  parted,  with  a  crack  that 
even  reached  the  ears  of  \^ilder. 

"  'Lie  down  !'  he  shouted  fearfully  through  his  trumpet ;  '  down  by  the 
backstays ;  down  for  your  lives ;  every  man  of  you,  down !' 

"  A  solitary  individual  of  them  all  profited  by  th«  warning,  and  was  seen 
gliding  towards  the  deck  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  But  rooe  parted 
after  rope,  and  the  fatal  snapping  of  the  wood  instantly  followea.  For  a 
moment,  the  towering  maze  tottered,  and  seemed  to  wave  towards  every 

Suarter  of  the  heavens ;  and  then,  yielding  to  the  movements  of  the  hull, 
be  whole  fell,  with  a  heavy  crash,'  into  Uie  sea.  Each  cord,  lanyard,  V>r 
stay  snapped,  when  it  received  the  strain  of  its  new*  position,  as  though  it 
had  been  made  of  thread,  leaving  the  naked  and  despoOed  hull  of  the  '  Ca- 
roline '  to  drive  onward  before,  the  tempest,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
impede  its  progress. 

*'  *  A  mute  and  eloquent  pause  succeeded  this  disaster.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  elements  themselves  were  appeased  bv  their  work,  and  something  like  a 
momentary  luU  in  the  awfiil  rushing  of  tne  winds  might  have  been  fancied. 
Wilder  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  distinctly  beheld  the  victims, 
who  still  clung  to  their  frail  support  He  even  saw  Earing  waving  his  hand, 
in  adieu,  with  a  seaman's  heart,  and  like  a  man  who  not  only  felt  how  despe* 
rate  was  his  situation,  but  one  who  knew  how  to  meet  his  fate  with  resigna- 
tion. Then  the  .wreck  of  spars,  with  all  who  dung  to  it,  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  body  of  the  frightful,  pretematural-lookinff  mist  which  extended  on 
every  side  of  them,  from  the  ocean  to  the  clouds. 

In  the  midst  of  this  horror,  the  strange  ship  is  seen  bearing  down 
through  the  mist  ;  she  passes  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  shivering 
crew  in  perfect  steadiness  with  every  line  of  spars,  even  to  the  tier- 
ing and  delicate  top-gallant  masts,  in  its  place,  but  driven  by»  on  the 
blast,  without  exhibiting  any  token  of  recognition,  or  even  sign  of  life, 
like  a  dark  and  portentous  vision.  The  seamen  of  the  "  Caroline," 
persuaded  bv  the  surviving  mate  that  their  shattered  vessel  is  under 
supernatural  influence,  mutinously  resolve  to  leave  it;  but  Wilder  con- 
tinues unmoved  amidst  their  violent  passions,  as  he  had  done  amidst 
the  fury  of  the  elements  ;  and  his  fair  passengers  determine  to  remain 
with  him,  rather  than  to  escape  with  his  foes.  As  he  finds  the  ship 
filling  with  water,  he  resolves  to  take  his  place  with  those  who  have 
trusted  him  in  the  launch,  lefl  between  the  stumps  of  the  masts,  and  to 
take  the  desperate  chance  of  its  floating  when  the  wreck  shall  sink  be- 
neath them.  The  sad  preparations  for  the  horrible  crisis,  the  solemn 
indications  of  the  ship's  approaching  fate,  and  the  actual  catastrophe, 
are  represented  with  a  tragic  force  and  grandeur  which  impart  even 
to  the  foundering  of  the  gallant  vessel  itself,  the  interest  of  a  human 
doom.  Happily  the  launch  is  upborne  from  the  vortex  with  its  pre- 
cious freight ;  a  lone  voyage  follows,  in  which  the  foundered  bark  of 
the  mutineers  is  seen  for  a  moment,  with  the  frightful  image  of  the  ob- 
stinate mate  grim  in  death,  sweeping  by  ;  and  the  exhausted  company 
are  received  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  Rover.  Here  Wilder,  in  spite 
of  the  murmuring  sailors,  who,  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  are  awed  by  the 
decision  of  their  chief,  is  installed  in  the  jiost  of  lieutenant ;  the  ladiea 
"^e  treated  with  the  most  refined  attention  by  the  pirate,  who  appropri- 
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Btes  Ms  luxurious  cabin  to  tdefr  use ;  and  gradually  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  character  of  their  host,  aUd  of  the  men  by  whom  they  are 
encircled.  The  approach  of  a  King's  ship  produces  wild  excitement 
on  board  the  pirate ;  it  proves  to  be  the  very  vessel  to  which  Wilder 
belongs ;  and  the  Rover  actually  visits  the  British  captain,  playing  off 
the  airs  of  a  dandy  of  rank,  with  infinite  cleverness  and  perfect  suc« 
cess.  In  his  disguise,  which  is  most  amusingly  conducted,  he  learns^ 
to  his  amazement,  the  treachery  of  his  lieutenant, — that  the  man  whom 
he  has  fostered,  and  whom  he  has  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  is 
{dotting  to  bring  him  and  his  followers  to  an  ignominious  death, — and 
returns  to  confront  the  traitor.  A  masterly  scene  follows  between  the 
pirate  and  the  lieutenant,  in  which  the  latter  avows  his  object,  and  the 
former  forgives  him,  and  allows  him  free  passage  to  the  ship  of  which 
he  is  an  officer ; — and,  at  their  entreaty,  he  permits  the  women  to  de- 
part also,  though  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  assurance  that  his  kind- 
nesses  have  not  made  them  contented  to  remain.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Wilder  to  induce  the  Rover  to  surrender,  an 
engagement  foliows^pictured  with  wonderful  fidelity  of  detail,  and 
breadth  of  colouring — in  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  elements,  the 
pirate  is  victorious,  and  Wilder  is  made  prisoner.  The  Buccaneers  de- 
mand the  blood  of  the  spy  and  the  two  associates  by  whom  he  had 
been  attended  on  his  mission ;  the  Rover,  though  deeply  agitated, 
feels  compelled  to  grant  it ;  and  the  preparations  for  execution  are 
completed,  when  the  elder  lady  discovers  that  Wilder  is  her  son,  and 
the  ruffian  band  are  so  far  softened  by  her  agony,  as'  to  allow  their 
chief  to  dismiss  them  till  the  morrow.  When  the  morning  dawns  he 
assembles  his  followers ;  closes  their  compact ;  divides  among  them  all 
ihe  treasure  which  he  has  amassed,  reserving  only  the  prisoners  to  his 
share,  whom  he  dismisses  to  the  King's  ship  he  had  captured ;  re- 
mains alone  in  his  much  loved  vessel,  6res  it — and  is  seen  no  more. 
Years  pass  away ;  the  war  of  independence  breaks  out  and  America  is 
free ;  when  a  stranger  is  brought  to  the  house  of  Captain  Henry  de 
Lacy,  the  WDder  of  the  romance,  long  since  married  to  its  heroine,  to 
die.  It  is  the  Red  Rover,— who  turns  out  to  be  the  brother  of  the  go- 
verness and  uncle  to  Henry, — and  who,  having  been  driven  to  the  irre- 
golarities  of  his  wild  youth  by  the  abject  condition  of  his  country,  has 
since  fought  in  her  cause  under  a  feigned  name,  and  now  exultingly 
upholds  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  laugh  of  triumph 
expires. 

Few  as  these  incidents  are,  they  seem  amply  sufficient  for  the  three 
volumes,  through  which  they  are  scattered.  We  are  borne  on  as  if 
upon  the  waves.  The  whole  book  reads  as  though  it  were  one  sentence. 
It  has  no  episodes-— no  trifling — its  interest  has  no  retiring  e(}b,  but 
goes  right  on.  Besides  the  persons  we  have  named,  there  are  only  the 
two  attendants  on  Wilder,  an  old  tar,  and  a  capital  negro, — and  a  girl, 
who,  in  the  guise  of  a  boy,  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Rover, — worthy 
of  notice.  The  character  of  the  last  is  managed  with  a  delicacy  and 
purity  we  have  rarely  felt  in  assumptions  of  this  kind>  out  of  Shakspeare; 
and,  indeed,  is  rather  beautifully  hinted  than  drawn.  And  yet  these  few 
are  enough, — ^for  truth  and  nature  are  ever  present:  the  elements  of  air 
and  sea,  in  their  own  grandeur,  are  around  us ;  and  the  throbings  of 
the  human  heart  are  audible  in  their  pauses ! 
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We  have  already  mentioned  one  great  blemish  in  the  plan  of  the 
novel — the  treachery  of  Wilder  ;  there  is  another,  of  less  moment,  in 
the  execution,  at  which  we  cannot  choose  but  smile — a  perpetual  re- 
currence to  all  the  old  topics  of  irritation  between  America  and  Eng- 
land. This  soreness,  we  had  hoped,  on  both  sides  had  passed  away ; 
and  at  all  events  the  conquerors  might  afford  to  forgive.  While  we 
think  this  petulance  disfigures  the  author's  work,  we  respect  the  nation- 
ality which  causes  it,  far  more  than  the  maudlin  admiration  of  all  our 
antiquities  and  manners  which  some  of  his  countrymen  have  affected. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  America,  and  to  take  even  more  than 
the  ordinary  interest  of  a  citizen  in  her  prosperity,  as  he  will  unques- 
tionably hold  a  high  rank  among  her  earliest  writers,  as  long  as  her 
literature  shall  endure. 


A    SWISS   TOUR. — NO.  I. 

Genera,  Chamouni^  Mountains^  Glaciers^  SfC, 

After  passing  a  few  days  at  Geneva,  which,  as  well  as  Lausanne 
and  other  places  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  as  well  known  as  most 
parts  of  our  own  isle,  we  set  out,  the  weather  being  remarkably  fine,  to 
spend  some  days  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
leagues  we  came  to  the  small  town  of  Bonneville,  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation on  the  Arve,  but  exposed  to  the  inundations  that  sometimes  pour 
down  the  valley  after  heavy  rains,  and  by  which  it  suffered  extremely 
the  following  season.  Traversing  afterwards  a  fine  and  rich  territory, 
we  came  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  valley  of  Salenche,  the  moat  beautiful 
of  its  kind  in  Switzerland.  The  noble  cascade  of  Arpenas  adds  greatly 
to  the  scene,  descending  from  a  lofty  precipice,  close  to  the  road  on 
the  left.  Its  beauty  is  augmented  by  its  bounding  at  one  fall  into  the 
valley,  from  every  part  of  which  it  is  visible,  not  being  screened  or  in- 
closed by  rocks  on  either  side.  Driving  to  the  inn  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  we  found  good  accommodations  and  great  civility ;  though  it  is 
less  stylish  than  the  nearer  one  on  the  path-side.  It  commands  a  per- 
fect view  of  Mont  Blanc. 

We  were  obliged,  according  to  custom,  to  leave  our  carriage  here,  and 
take  a  charabanc  to  Chamouni, — a  heavy  tax  on  travellers ; — and  a  new 
condacteur  also  was  forced  on  us.  The  evening  at  Salenche  was  a,  very 
lovely  one,  and  we  walked  out  to  enjoy  it  the  more :  no  scene  in  this 
romantic  land  surpasses  the  one  beheld  from  the  green  eminence  be- 
hind the  village.  The  mountains  forming  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
rose  in  tali  pointed  and  fantastic  spires,  that  looked,  as  the  flood  of 
yellow  light  rolled  on  them,  like  the  minarets  and  cupolas  of  an  eastern 
temple,  from  the  domes  of  which  beneath  the  beam  has  faded.  On  the 
spotless  summits  and  sides  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  rays  grew  more  deep 
and  fiery  as  they  passed  from  each  subject  mountain  below ;  and 
several  times,  when  its  breast  had  become  one  vast  and  white  wilder- 
ness, the  purple  hues  returned  with  a  still  fiercer  glow,  as  if  desirous 
of  lingering  to  the  last. 

This  vaUey  is  most  happy  in  its  situation :  hence  is  enjoyed  the  best 
of  all  views  of  the  **  monarch  of  mountains,''  the  sublimity  of  which  loses 
on  a  nearer  approach  :  the  river  Arve  winds  through  thb  scene,  and  aids 
in  imparting  the  extreme  richness  and  fertility  that  everywhere  ap« 
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pear:  the  Arpenas  cataract,  whether*  as  now,  rushing  forth,  with 
the  hues  of  sunset  trembling  on  its  beautiful  arch  of  waters,  or  swollen 
by  the  tempest,  when  it  becomes  a  mightier  torrent,  Is  always  beau- 
tiful.— Next  morning  at  an  early  hour,  we  quitted  the  village,  and 
soon  entered  the  narrow  and  wild  valley  of  Servoz,  passing  by  the 
rains  of  an  Alp  that  fell  many  years  since.  In  a  small  and  straight 
pass,  before  reaching  this  spot,  was  a  lake  of  the  most  diminutive 
size,  close  by  the  path:  iu  waters  were  unwholesome  and  even 
poisonous,  if  the  guide  might  be  believed — the  soil  of  the  bottom  being 
impregnated  with  some  mineral.  It  had  a  green  hue ;  and  the  most 
agreeable  feature  about  it  was,  the  clear  reflection  therein  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  its  three  summits  of  snow,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Entering  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  we  alighted  at  the  inn  in  the 
well-known  and  frequented  Prieur6.  Both  the  inns  here  are  excellent ; 
and  their  good  fare  and  overflowing  civility  are  well  recompensed  by 
the  harvest  of  visitors  that  annually  flock  to  the  spot.  The  landlords, 
a  rare  quality  in  such  men,  have  shown  a  taste  for  the  picturesque 
(less  for  their  own  enjoyment,  it  may  be  believed,  than  that  of  their 
guests)  in  the  disposition  of  their  dwellings.  The  saloons  front  the 
glorious  mountains,  and  look  up  and  down  the  valley.  The  larder  is 
not  extensive,  but  sufficiently  good  for  such  a  situation  :  it  would  not 
seem  so,  however,  if  the  album  carefully  kept  at  each  inn  was  to  be 
entirely  believed ; — an  interesting  register,  and  an  instructive  one  also> 
wherein  may  be  read  what  men  of  every  nation  in  Europe  have  written 
on,  and  how  differently  their  minds  have  been  affected  by  the 
same  scene.  Querulous  complaints  of  the  weather,  the  clouds,  and 
those  most  fatal  enemies  to  mountain  excursions,  the  fogs  and  misty 
rain,  mark  the  mementoes  of  the  Englishmen ;  whose  complaints  pro- 
ceed from  their  very  soul,  though  their  commendations  and  praises  are 
given  with  great  and  admirable  complacency.  The  Frenchman  seems 
to  strive  for  words  sufficiently  expressive  and  gorgeous  to  indicate  his 
▼ivid  sense  of  scenery,  to  any  thing  resembling  which  he  is  quite  un- 
used ;  and  the  Italian  appears  unwilling,  spite  of  his  admiration,  to 
allow  high  praises  to  any  scene  out  of  his  own  beautiful  land.  Some 
of  these  bequests  to  posterity  are  very  amusing  and  characteristic.  A 
clergyman,  for  instance,  vents  in  verses,  full  of  zeal,  the  deep  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  on  him :  and  in  these  verses,  glaciers,  rocks, 
and  icy  caverns  strive  in  vain  to  make  melody.  A  citizen,  who  had  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  Mont  Breven  (a  most  Herciv- 
lean  deed)  warns  those  who  come  after  him  not  to  be  so  led  away,  as 
the  toil  was  enormous,  and  Mont  Blanc  really  looked  very  little  higher 
when  the  summit  was  won,  than  it  did  from  the  valley  beneath.  Who 
shall  prescribe  any  limits  to  the  love  of  immortali^,  by  virtue  of  which 
principle,  so  many  good  fathers  of  families  note  here  the  number  of 
their  chUdren  ? — how  they  all,  with  their  mother,  mounted  to  the  mer 
dt  glaCCy  were  delighted,  were  astonished  beyond  measure ;  and  how 
they  were  all  going  back  to  town  by  the  way  of  the  Rhine,  or  had 
come  from  the  Grindelwald — and  so  on.  Was  it  not  this  feeling  that 
made  the  Viscount  Chateaubriand,  when  compelled  to  leave  Egypt 
without  seeing  the  Pyramids,  intreat  a  fellow  countryman  to  go  and 
write  his  name  on  that  of  Cephrenes,  that  posterity  might  believe  his 
feet  had  wandered  to  so  memorable  a  scene  ? 
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In  due  Cime  a  good  dinner  was  set  before  us,  accompanied  with  -some 
tolerable  wine ;  and  we  arranged  several  excursions  for  the  few  follow- 
ing days,  with  the  assistance  of  the  guide,  an  elderly  and  intelligent  man. 

The  following  morning  being  fine,  we  set  out  toward  tlie  Col  de 
Balme :  for  two  hours  the  path  wound  up  the  ralley,  having  several 
fine  glaciers  on  the  right ;  the  last  of  which,  that  of  Tours,  descends 
like  a  torrent  down  its  precipitous  valley.  Its  icy  billows,  less 
pointed  and  broken  than  the  others,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own.  The 
ascent  was  tedious,  and  perfectly  uninteresting  up  the  blank  and  barren 
eminence  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  cross  is  placed. 
The  prospect  from  thence  is  very  grand :  but  is  chiefly  to  be  admired 
for  the  fine  view  it  gives  of  the  three  summits  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
of  the  valley  beneath  in  its  extreme  length,  narrowed  to  excess,  with 
the  Arve,  looking  like  a  puny  rivulet,  winding  through  it.  The  day 
was  excessively  clear,  and  the  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky :  having 
brought  a  cold  repast  from  the  inn,  we  sat  down  on  the  coarse  verdure, 
and  enjoyed  it  beside  the  cross  erected  as  a  land-mark.  The  guide  led 
the  way  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  where  the  snow 
still  lay  in  large  patches :  the  descent  soon  began  to  grow  steep  and 
winding,  and  led  through  a  wood  of  pines  and  firs  that  but  partly  veiled 
the  deep  precipices,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  path  lay.  The  valley 
stretched  beneath  us  was  savage  beyond  all  we  had  yet  beheld  ;  a 
torrent,  that  looked  impassable,  rushed  through  its  dreary  bosom ; 
and  on  its  banks  stood  a  forlorn  village,  about  midway  down  the  vale. 
Those  who  pine  for  Swiss  solitudes, — their  peacefulness  and  sublime 
associations, — might  cure  their  longings  by  gazing  on  this  hamlet,  the 
miserable  chalets  of  which  contained  no  comfort  whatever :  the  wooden 
apartments  were  pierced  by  every  wind  that  howled  through  the  valley, 
and  were  black  with  smoke ;  while  squalid  poverty  was  visible  in  the 
dress  and  aspect  of  the  people.  This  was  summer ;  and  when  winter 
came,  the  warm  hut  of  the  Laplander  would  be  a  palace  to  such  abodes  I 
On  the  left  rose  two  or  three  mountains  of  rock,  of  great  height,  ter- 
minating in  points ;  the  path  passed  almost  at  their  base,  and  during 
the  descent,  the  guide  Coutet  interested  us  highly  with  the  detail  of 
an  unfortunate  event  that  took  place  there  about  five  years  before.  The 
Aiguille  de  Caton  is  the  loftiest  of  these  summits,  as  well  as  the  most 
terrific ;  for  it  forms,  from  the  base  to  the  extreme  point,  one  vast 
perpendicular  precipic'e  of  eight  thousand  feet,  that  makes  the  head 
almost  dizzy  to  gaze  up  it.  To  appearance  it  is  inaccessible,  yet  there 
are  always  some  travellers  mad  enough  for  any  exploit ;  and  it  had 
been  a  favourite  one  to  climb  to  the  top  of  this  mountain^  or  rather 
needle.  Five  or  six  individuals  only,  of  different  nations,  were  known 
to  have  succeeded,  by  venturing  on  a  very  perilous  ascent  from  behind, 
where  the  elevation  is  far  inferior  and  more  gradual.  A  bottle  is 
fastened  to  the  very  peak,  in  which  these  desperadoes  have  inclosed 
their  names  and  the  date  of  their  exploits,  fancying  themselves  to  have 
acquired  thus  a  claim  to  immortality.  A  Saxon  gentleman,  on  his  way 
from  Mardgny  to  Chamouni,  with  one  of  the  guides  from  the  former 
place,  (whose  reputation  for  zeal  and  sagacity  is  very  inferior  to  those 
of  the  latter,)  took  it  into  his  head  to  hazard  this  ascent.  The  guide^, 
a  young  man,  after  dissuading  him  from  the  attempt,  refused  to  ac- 
company him  to   the  Aiguille.     He  therefore  went  alone^  actually 
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aitaliiedy  whh  great  difficulty,  the  sharp  lummity  and  phoed  fak  tuune, 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  in  the  bottle,  where  it  was  afterwards  found. 
But  at  the  moment  wherein  he  strove  to  retrace  his  steps,  the  appalling 
descent,  which  he  bad  not  marked  in  the  elation  of  the  ascent,  burst  at 
once  on  his  view  in  all  its  horrors :  he  was  seized,  as  is  conjectured, 
with  sudden  giddiness,  sank  helplessly  over  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
and  rolled  down  its  terrific  depths.  The  wretched  roan  was  hurled  first 
over  the  unbroken  face  of  the  rock  :  then  the  body,  from  some  obstruc- 
tion, took  a  more  winding  course,,  and  bounded  from  crag  to  crag,  till 
it  was  stopped  by  some  low  shrubs  just  above  the  base.  The  guide 
went  on  to  Chamouni,  supposing  the  traveller  would  arrive  there  in 
the  evening.  When  next  day  came  without  any  tidings  of  him,  the 
jnan  told  the  guides  of  the  place,  who  inquired  respecting  his  safety, 
that  he  must  be  returned  to  Martigny.  On  the  third  morning  they, 
growing  apprehensive,  set  out  in  search,  and  after  some  time  found  the 
ill-fated  young  man  in  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen.  He  was  carried 
•to  the  latter  town,  and  buried  by  some  of  his  relatives,  who  came  as 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  fate  reached  them.  Perhaps  it  was  the  aspect 
of  the  savage  valley,  or  more  probably  that  of  the  horrid  precipice  it« 
aelf,  at  the  feet  of  which  we  were  passing,  that  made  this  story  fasten  on 
the  imagination,  which  the  image  of  so  fearful  a  fate  continued  for  some 
time  to  haunt.  Turning  out  of  the  valley  to  the  left,  we  entered  the 
celebrated  one  o£  the  Tite  Noir,  so  called  from  an  immense  round  and 
dark  rock,  covered  with  trees  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit,  and 
almost  perpendicular :  it  rises  from  the  deep  glen,  high  over  which,  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  narrow  path  lies,  and  the  torrent  that  foams  all 
along  the  glen  is  seen  at  intervals  forcing  its  way  over  the  crags  that 
inq»ede  its  course.  So  closely  do  the  precipices  and  woods  approadi 
on  each  side  of  this  path,  that  a  gloom  is  cast  over  it,  and  a  deep  silence 
which  there  is  no  tenant  to  disturb* 

A  few  miles  farther,  and  the  defile  opens  into  a. wide  valley ^K>f  a 
luxuriant  yet  strange  aspect : — the  pathway  serves  as  a  ledge,  or  small 
rampart,  from  which  you  gaze  on  spots  of  exquisite  beauty^  with  expan* 
sive  magnificence  in  front  and  on  each  side ;  but  you  dare  not  approach 
nearer,  the  high  precipice  and  the  torrent  at  its  feet  preventing  you. 
A  cascatelle,  as  elegant  as  those  of  Tivoli,  and  divided  into  eight  or 
ten  sheets  of  water,.falls  from  a  steep  face  of  the  opposite  rock,  on  the 
▼erge  of  which  hangs  a  village,  (as  if  placed  there  to  complete  the  interest 
of  the  scene,)  surrounded  by  the  richest  pasture.  The  slender  spire  of 
its  church  seems  to  tremble  over  the  descent ;  the  streams  fall  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun  down  the  dark  precipice,  the  sound  coming  softened 
through  the  air  from  the  depth  below.  This  valley  was  indeed  a  per- 
fect banquet  of  scenery.  A  little  farther  on,  and  dimly  viewed  above 
the  path  we  were  pursuing,  was  a  village  on  the  top  of  one  o£  the  pre- 
cipices, allowed  to  be  the  loftiest  hamlet  in  Switzerland ;  the  eye  could 
just  discern  the  houses,  crowded  on  the  bleak  and  black  summit,  as  if 
the  ambition  o£  the  people  o£  Babel  had  seized  them  to  get  nearer 
heaven.  When  the  storms  of  winter  beat,  and  the  snows  descend, 
what  can  earth  do  for  these  forlorn  people  ? — for  they  seem  to  have 
4aken  leave  of  her.  They  can  gaze  indeed  on  her  fairness  and  luxu- 
riance stretched  out  far  beneath ;  but  the  warm  cave  of  a  kamschat- 
dale,  with  its  dense  smoke  and  blazing  fire,  encircled  by  a.  crowd  of 
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torpid  beingfly  is  preferable  to  so  keen  and  shelterless  a  site.  It  was 
evening  when  we  entered  the  Valorsine,  tliat  exhibits^  in  great  part  of 
its  extent,  a  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  rived 
and  broken  sides  and  summits  of  its  bare  mountains^  at  the  bases  of 
which  heaps  of  fallen  fragments  are  strewn.  Very  few  habitations  are  here 
met  with.  Its  first  section,  however,  is  a  contrast  m  this  ;  full  of  inte- 
rest and  variety,  and  presenting,  in  particular,  some  noble  waterfalls, 
and  two  or  three  neat  villages ;  beyond  these  the  fertility  ceases,  and 
the  valley  grows  wild  and  solitary.  We  came  in  a  few  hours  to  a 
small  hamlet,  one  of  the  wooden  chalets  of  which  afforded  us  a  resting- 
place  for  a  short  time.  It  was  an  auberge,  if  such  an  establishment  could 
be  supposed  necessary  in  such  a  scene ;  yet  the  landlord,  who  saw  the 
bleak  precipices  much  oftener  than  he  saw  guests,  was  a  shrewd,  civil, 
and  bustling  fellow,  and  had  well  disposed  his  long  labyrinth  of  wooden 
rooms,  that  emitted  the  odour  of  smoke  at  every  pore,  like  all  the 
Swiss  cottages,  in  the  most  offensive  manner,  owing  to  their  being  made 
80  very  low,  and  to  the  excessive  closeness  which  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  in  them  during  the  winter,  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Barren 
was  the  cheer  of  the  auberge  of  the  Valorsine :  could  the  prophet  have 
sent  his  followers  to  this  country  for  a  few  months,  his  prohibition 
against  wine  would  ever  after  have  been  needless :  no  believer  would 
ever  have  forgotten  the  beverage  cultivated  and  drunk  under  that 
name,  but  would  have  handed  down  to  his  posterity,  in  song  and  tale» 
his  detestation  of  it,  and  its  effects. 

The  wild  ended  at  last,  and  the  fair  valley  of  Chamouni  was  seen 
at  a  short  distance,  its  glorious  glaciers  crimsoned  by  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  With  infinite  satisfaction  we  re-entered  beneath  the  roof 
of  our  excellent  inn  at  the  Prieur^.  A  good  dinner  soon  made  its  ap- 
peamnce,  cheered  by  the  wine  of  the  South ;  and,  quickly  forgetting  our 
fatigues,  we  discussed  in  all  their  variety  the  picturesque  scenes  that 
had  filled  the  day.  From  the  window  looking  down  the  valley,  other 
travellers  were  seen  arriving;  how  strangely  did  the  appearance  of 
some  harmonize  with  the  scene  around,  surveyed  by  them  wiUi  looks 
of  perfect  nonchalance  :  while  enthusiasm  sat  enthroned  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  on  his  first  journey :  to  whose  eye 
and  heart  every  object  is  deliciously  strange  and  attractive,  ere  the 
feelings  are  sated,  and  the  fancy  worn,  by  continual  wanderings,  which 
have  despoiled  boon  nature  of  all  the  freshness  of  her  charms. 

We  had  just  seated  ourselves  to  dinner  one  day  at  a  neat  inn  in  the 
Netherlands,  when  a  respectable  and  anxious  man  rushed  into  the 
room,  closely  followed  by  his  wife ;  he  hastily  asked  if  we  were  not 
English,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  when  assured  of  the  fact :  he 
was  so  happy,  he  said,  to  meet  with  his  own  country-people  in  a  foreign 
land ;  having  come  out  of  Norfolk  in  his  own  carriage,  which  looked 
very  roomy  as  it  waited  at  the  door  with  four  horses  ready  to  start. 
It  was  his  first  journey,  and  he  had  brought  all  his  family  with  him, 
ten  in  number,  daughters  and  sons,  though  the  former  greatly  prepon- 
derated. He  had  a  large  drab  great-coat,  and  a  fine  rosy,  good-tem<- 
pered  face,  that  expressed  great  surprise  as  well  as  joy  at  what  he  saw, 
of  which  he  spoke  with  delight.  We  painted  Switeerland  in  vivid  co- 
lours, and  conjured  him  and  his  lady  not  to  be  dismayed  at  difficulties 
and  perils.    He  listened  half  persuaded,  but  itappeaied  such  an  under** 
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taking,  as  they  had  only  come  to  see  the  Rhine,  of  which  their  hopes 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they  took  a  friendly  and  cordial' 
farewell* — The  night  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  vivid  moonlight  on 
the  valley  showed  its  namerous  aiguilles  and  glaciers  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  former  constiti^te  the  great  heauty  of  this  prospect;  for 
in  no  other  part  are  they  to  be  seen  so  varied,  lofty,  and  elegant,  in 
their  forms,  rising  in  a  long  range  from  that  of  Midi,  which  is  nearest 
to  Mont  Blanc,  to  that  of  l^ours. 

Next  morning  we  visited  the  mer  de  glace  \  the  ascent  is  rather 
unpleasant,  but  is  of  a  nature  to  repay  the  fatigue  tenfold.  Whatever 
previous  ideas  one  may  have  formed  of  this  icy  sea,  they  are,  probably, 
found  very  unlike  the  reality;  it  is  a  strange  and  sublime  spectacle, 
*  and  the  visitor  lingers  long  on  its  banks  without  wishing  to  depart. 
The  cottage  of  a  shepherd  is  on  the  height  close  by^  the  window  of 
which  looks  down  on  the  threatening,  yet  moveless  waves  beneath : 
he  is  a  young  man,  and  lives  here  during  the  summer  months  ;  having 
a  huge  album  in  his  custody,  a  very  treasure-house  of  wit,  poetry, 
and  raptures  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful!  accumulating  for  about 
a  dozen  years.  Descending,  as  every  body  does,  on  the  waste  of  ice, 
and  admiring  the  fearful  crevices,  and  the  brilliant  blue  colours  that 
mark  them,  we  retraced  our  steps,  which  had  extended  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards.  It  is  curious  that  this  solid  ocean  of  ice,  and  its  lofty 
waves,  move,  though  invisibly,  every  year.  Large  masses  of  rock, 
that  have  fallen  from  the  mountains  by  which  it  is- inclosed,  have  been 
observed  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  considerably  advanced  beyond 
the  spot  where  they  fell,  carried  on  by  the  slow  but  sure  motion  of  the 
sea.  Seven  or  eight  years  since,  the  glaciers  descended  lower  than 
visual,  by  a  few  hundred  itet^  and  did  great  damage  to  the  valley  by 
the  torrents  of  waters  that  flowed  from  them  on  all  sides,  disdaining 
the  bed  of  the  Arve.  The  inhabitants  were  alarmed  for  their  small 
domain;  but  subsequent  seasons  reduced  the  glaciers  within  their 
former  limits.  Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  they  have  en- 
croached fifty  yards  farther  into  the  valley  than  customary.  When  the 
Bnglish  travellers  who  first  discovered  Chamouni  came  to  this  spot, 
not  being  quite  certain  of  the  safe  or  peaceful  temper  of  the  natives, 
they  pitched  their  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  valley ;  thinking  so  wild  a 
region  must  necessarily  be  ^/nanted  by  as  wild  a  race ;  till  the  cur6 
waited  on  them,  with  assurances  of  the  quiet  and  honest  temper  of  the 
people,  and  invited  them  to  his  house.  A  few  miles  from  the  village, 
towards  the  entrance  from  Servoz,  is  the  fine  glacier  de  Bossons,  the 
loftiest  and  most  marked  of  all ;  each  billow  being  100  feet  high. 

This  evening  also  was  a  cloudless  one ;  a  circumstance  o^  no  small 
importance,  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  peculiar  scenery  depends  entirely 
on  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
very  imperfectly  seen  from  the  valley  beneath  :  the  Col  de  Balme  af- 
fords a  distinct  view  of  this  mountain,  yet  far  inferior  to  that  enjoyed 
from  the  valley  of  Sallenche.  Its  aspect,  from  that  point,  seems  to  be- 
long not  to  earth — so  calm,  yet  mighty  in  its  loftiness — so  beautiful 
and  imperial  in  its  form. 

Although,  in  Switzerland  generally,  nature  alone  possesses  loveli- 
ness, there  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  this  secluded  do- 
main :  about  two  miles  from  the  village,  iu  her  father's  chalet,  lives  the 
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daughter  of  the  celebrated  guide,  David  Coutet.  Her  fiither  is  dead, 
and  she  is  the  b^uty  of  the  valley,  a'&d  the  mistress  of  the  clialet ;  two 
rare  possessions  in  the  eye  of  a  Swiss,— especially  the  latter,  worldly 
substance.  Were  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  ioiage  set  up  in  this  coun- 
try, the  sounds  of  sackbut  and  dulcimer  were  altogether  needless  to 
summon  worshippers :  the  glittering  of  the  metal  would  captivate  every 
eye,  and  win  every  heart.  To  the  fair  Coutet,  homage,  however,  is 
paid  by  strangers  as  well  as  natives,  partly  on  her  father's  account;  and 
the  walls  of  the  small  apartment  of  the  chalet  are  covered  with  presents 
made  her  by  those  who  have  visited  the  dwelling.  After  passing 
many  days  here  with  exquisite  pleasure,  but  leaving  more  accessible 
objects  unseen  than,  those  even  we  had  visited,  we  quitted  this  match- 
less valley  one  fine  afternoon,  retraced  die  path  to  Sallenche,  aod  the* 
next  day  to  Geneva. 

The  society  in  this  city  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  agreeable  and  the  best- 
informed  in  Switzerland.  The  manner  of  visiting  in  all  the  other  towas 
and  cantons  is  ludicrously  alike ;  seldon^  a  dinner  party ;  soiries  alone  ; 
and  whoever  has  attended  one  of  these,  will  find  little  variation  in  the  in- 
terest, should  he  frequent  them  every  night  in  the  ye«r.  The  Swiss  dine 
generally  at  mid-day,  or  very  soon  after  ;  so  that  when  the  goute,  as  it  is 
called,  arrives — namely  the  tea, — his  appetite  has  become  keen,  and  the 
stranger  is  amused  to  see  the  rapid  consumpticMi  of  the  many  kinds  of 
substantial  cakes  with  which  the  plates  are  loaded^  The  meal,  as  it 
may  be  called,  over,  the  assembly,  however  numerous,  is  broken  up 
into  a  great  number  of  small  parties,  who  continue  at  cards  unweariedly 
till  the  hour  of  parting, — ^generally  a  very  early  one.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  this  passion  for  cards  includes  a  love  of  deep  play ;  the 
spirit  of  Calvin  himself  stalking  into  the  room,  would  not  startle  a  Swiss 
more  than  the  sight  of  gold  on  the  table :  he  would  feel  himself  on  the 
very  brink  of  perdition ;  a  batz  (a  safe  coin,  of  the  value  of  three 
halfpence)  a  game,  is  commonly  the  highest  suke  at  these  parties.  At 
Berne  the  play  may  sometimes  exceed  this,  but  in  the  other  cantons 
never.  Nothing  like  conversation  goes  forward:  that  part  of  the  as- 
sembly— and  it  is  a  very  small  one — that  does  not  gamble,  from  the 
national  and  confined  turn  of  their  converse,  interests  the  stranger  but 
little ;  and  the  women-— Ksold,  plain,  and  amiable — ^good  domestic  cha- 
racters, whose  travels  have  been  along  the  streets  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  little — ^how  little!  in  their  own  glorious  land,  whose 
limits  they  scarcely  ever  pass, — **  doomed  to  live  and  die,''  as  a  travel- 
ler has  said,  '*  in  the  place  where  they  were  born," — can  their  society 
be  fascinating  or  brilliant  ? 


THE    VOICE    OP   FREEDOM.* 

Hark  to  that  voice  J  what  spirit  gave 

Its  mighty  accents  birth  ? 
A  cry  of  "  Freedom  to  the  Slave !" 

O'er  all  the  startled  earth ; 
The  fetter'd  worlds  of  East  and  West 

Are  toiling  to  be  free. 
And  soon  beneath  thy  shade  shall  rest. 

Immortal  Freedom's  tree. 
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Long  nurst  by  martyrs'  blood  and  tears, 

D£ep  root  thai  tree  shall  take, 
Which  Tyrants  through  a  thousand  years 

Have  bowM,  but  comd  not  break — 
And  cherkh'd  thus,  its  tenderest  shitot. 

Although  in  deserts  placed. 
Shall  bloom  and  bear  that  glorious  fruit 

The  brave  would  die  to  taste. 

The  dwellers  of  imperial  halls 

Behold  with  craven  fear 
A  dreaded  hand  upon  their  walls 

Which  writes  of  Freedom  near. 
In  vain  they  bid  their  vassal  hordes 

The  spear  and  buckler  take — 
Earth's  oroken  fetters  forged  to  swords 

The  mightiest  weapons  make ! 

^  To  Heaven  the  blade !  to  Earth  the  sheath  !" 

(Thus  §^W8  the  patriot-flame,^ 
''  And  God  above,  and  Man  beneath. 
Attest  the  rights  we  claim  ! 
To  win  again  our  native  land 
We  brave  Oppression  thus  ; 
And  palsy  strike  the  coward-hand 
That  will  not  strike  with  us ! 

*'  E'en  though  we  perish  in  the  strife, 
Or  deep  in  dungeons  pine. 
Or  all  the  weary  load  of  life 

On  rack  or  wheel  resign. 
His  Country's  voice  the  Patriot's  knell 

Shall  echo  to  the  skies; 
Each  fallen  hero's  name  a  spell 
To  bid  ten  thousand  rise ! 

''  Cities  bv  crouching  slaves  debased 

We  leave  to  slaves  a  while ; 
Our  camp  shall  be  the  mountain*  waste, 

Our  castle — its  defile: 
There,  ere  the  g^rious  die  be  cast. 

Come  all  who  dare  be  free  ! 
Come  like  the  torrent  and  the  blast 

Wli«n  tempests  sweep  the  sea ! 

''  Come  from  the  glen — the  plain — the  hill— 

From  fields,  and  towns,  and  towers ; 
Accurst  be  they  who  toil  or  till 

For  Tyrants  and  their  powers  ! 
And  deeper,  deadlier  curses  still 

Through  life's  dlshonour'd  hours, 
Wither  the  wretch  who  fSeam  to  spill 

His  blood  in  cause  like  ours ! 

**  Our  swords  have  found  the  holiest  strife 
The  holiest  meed  to  gain. 
And,  lost  with  us>  the  meanest  life 

Shall  not  be  lost  in  vain ; 
Who  in  his  Country's  gap  hath  stood, 

And  lavish'd  ihete  his  gore. 
The  prayers  and  praises  of  the  good 
Shall  bless  for  evermore !" 

J.  G.  Q. 


(  «4  ) 

LORD    BYRON    AND    SOME    OF    HIS    CONTEMPORARIES.* 

When  Mr.  Moore  consented  to  the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's 
Memoirs,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  considered,  any  more  than  the 
persons  whose  vanity  and  fears  were  more  immediately  interested  in 
their  suppression,  that  he  was  only  exciting,  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  aYid  leaving  it  to  be  gratified  in  a  much  more 
reprehensible  manner  than  by  their  publication.  We  have  no  room 
to  enter  into  the  question  at  length,  in  the  present  article ;  but  it  is 
clear,  that  Mr.  Moore's  holocaust  has  not  only  done  mischief  by  leav- 
ing the  ground  open  for  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron's  life,  conversation, 
and  habits,  less  authentic^  and  at  least  as  objectionable  as  the  noble 
Poet's  autobiography,  but  for  replies  and  refutations  which  could  only 
be  made  unanswerable  by  bringing  forward  facts  and  expressions  that 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  bury  for  ever.  Had  Lord  Byron's  own 
Memoirs  appeared,  all  the  statements  and  rejoinders  to  which  we  allude, 
would  have  been  works  of  supererogation  ;  and  the  natural  desire 
which  every  man  has,  that  his  ignominies  should  not  be  remembered  in 
his  epitaph,  would  certainly  have  induced  Lord  Byron  to  suppress  in 
his  work  all  that  he  could  not  desire  to  have  recorded  against  him ; 
or  at  least,  to  have  lefl  his  Manuscript  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  who* 
like  Mr.  Moore,  was  anxious  to  do  not  only  justice,  but  honour  to  his 
memory ;  and  who  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  so  eiSectually  done 
both,  as  by  publishing  his  life,  expunging  only  such  parts  as  the  Au- 
thor's spirit,  could  it  have  returned  to  earth,  would  have  wished  to 
suppress. 

As  this  has  not  been  done,  however,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Memoirs  were  throughout  utterly  unfit  for  publication  in  any 
shape ;  and  that  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron's  other  friends  did  not 
expurgate  them,  only  because  they  were  incapable  of  expurgation. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
public  feeling  with  regard  to  them  has  been  adopted  in  all  its  latitude 
by  many  of  those  persons  who  have  written  about  Lord  Byron,  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  the  utmost  liberty  to  their  pens,  in  their  re- 
ports of  his  conversations^  real  or  pretended^  persuaded  that  the  world 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  scandalous  than  the  Authentic 
Memoirs.  Accordingly,  by  many  of  those  persons,  whom  accidental 
circumstances  brought  into  momentary  contact  with  his  Lordship,  and 
many  who  never  saw  him,  the  public  has  been  gratified  with  a  variety 
of  statements,  most  of  them  false,  many  that  are  *'  dash'd  and  brew'd 
with  lies,"  and  the  few  that  are  true,  never  intended  by  Lord  Byron 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  though  the  incontinence  of  his  tongue  was  so 
remarkable,  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  communications,  even  when 
he  was  in  the  society  of  persons  that  were  **  setting  his  words  in  a 
note-book,"  to  cast  into  the  public  teeth. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  however,  is  not  one  of  these  dishonest  chroniclers. 
His  position  with  regard  to  Lord  Byron,  and  the  long  and  intimate 
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habits  of  intercourse  with  him  which  he  enjoyed,  enabled  him  to  con- 
template the  noble  Poet's  character  in  all  its  darkness  and  brightness. 
Gifted,  too,  like  the  subject  of  his  Memoir,  with  very  remarkable  ta- 
lents, he  is  much  more  to  be  relied  on,  both  in  his  choice  of  points  of 
.  view,  and  in  his  manner  of  handling  his   subject:  he  is  not  likely  to 

ril  a  boH'-mot,  an  epigram,  or  a  conversation  ;  and  while  he  can  seize 
that  was  really  piquant  about  his  Lordship,  he  is  infinitely  above 
retailing  the  low  gossip  and  garbage  which  some  memoir- writers  have 
done,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  waiting-maid  or  a  lacquey.  He  possesses, 
moreover,  one  eminent  qualification  for  the  task  which  he  has  under- 
taken ;  he  has  a  stern  love  of  truth :  and  even  his  enemies  will  give 
him  credit  for  being  uniformly  consistent  and  honest  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions  on  all  subjects.  In  his  present  work  he  shows  himself 
ready  to  be  devoted  as  a  martyr  to  Truth,  (for  that  every  i^rord  of  the 
book  is  true,  no  reader  can  doubt,)  and  boldly  exposes  himself  to  all 
the  vituperation  of  all  the  slaves  who  hated  and  attacked  Lord  Byron 
while  living,  but  who  will  now  come  forward  with  a  mock  display  of 
generosity,  and  sympathy  with  the  illustrious  departed,  of  whoin  they 
will  represent  Mr.  Hunt  as  the  ungrateful  reviler. 

From  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  various  passages 
of  his  book,  successfully  vindicates  himself,  and  shows  that  the  obliga- 
tions which  Lord  Byron  has  been  represented  to  have  heaped  on  him, 
have  been  ludicrously  exaggerated  both  in  number  and  value.  Into 
matters  so  delicate,  however,  wc  do  not  intend  •  to  enter.  We  mean 
only  to  make  a  few  extracts,  relative  to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
Memoir,  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  the  petty 
and  the  personal  in  his  character :  though  his  biographer  is  sufficiently 
indulgent  to  his  faults  and  peculiarities,  and  is  on  all  occasions  anxious 
to  do  justice  to  his  nobler  qualities. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Hunt  first  saw  Lord  Byron  in 
Italy,  must  be  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  dramatic : 

"  In  a  day  or  two  I  went  to  see  the  noble  Bard,  who  was  in  what  the 
Italians  cslkviU^giatura  at  Monte-Nero ;  that  is  to  say,  enjoyinff  a  country- 
house  for  the  season.  I  there  met  with  a  singular  adventure,  which  seemed 
to  make  me  free  of  Italy  and  stilettos,  before  I  had  well  set  foot  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  day  was  verv  hot ;  the  road  to  Monte-Nero  was  very  hot,  through 
dusty  suburbs ;  and  when  I  got  there,  I  found  the  hottest-looking  house  I 
ever  saw;  Not  content  with  having  a  red  wash  over  it,  the  red  was  the  most 
unseasonable  of  all  reds,  a  salmon  colour.  Think  of  this,  flaring  over  the 
country  in  a  hot  Italian  sun ! 

"  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  heats  was  within.  Upon  seeing  Lord  Byron, 
I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  grown  so  fat ;  and  he  was  longer  in  recognizing 
me,  I  had  grown  so  thin.  He  was  dressed  in  a  loose  nankin  jacket  ana  white 
trowsers,  his  neckcloth  open,  and  his  hair  in  thin  ringlets  about  his  throat  5 
altc^ether  presenting  a  very  difPerent  aspect  from  tne  compact,  energetic, 
and  curly-headed  person,  whom  I  had  known  in  England* 

''  He  took  me  into  an  inner-room,  and  introduced  me  to  a  young  lady  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  lit  up,  and  her 
hair  (whioi  she  wore  in  that  fashion)  looking  as  if  it  streamed  in  disorder. 
This  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  mfe  of  the  Cavaliere  Guiccioli, 
since  known  as  Madame,  or  the  Countess,  Guiccioli, — all  the  children  of  per- 
sons of  that  rank  in  Italy  bearing  the  title  of  their  parents.  The  Conte 
Pietro,  her  brother,  came  in  presently,  also  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  hav- 
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rag  his  arm  in  a  ding.  I  then  leamed,  that  a  quarrel  having  tektn  phiM 
among  the  servants,  t^e  young  Count  had  interfered,  aad  been  stabbed.  He 
was  very  angiy ;  Madame  Gruiccioli  was  more  so,  and  would  not  hear  of  the 
charitable  comments  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  for  making  light  of  the  matter. 
Indeed  there  was  a  look  in  the  business  a  little  formidm>le ;  for,  though  tlie 
stab  was  not  much,  the  inflicter  of  it  threatened  more, -and  was  aft  tliat  mi- 
nute keeping  watch  under  the  portico  with  the  avowed  intention  of  assaulting 
the  first  person  that  issued  forth.  I  looked  out  of  window,  and  met  hie  eye 
glaring  upward,  like  a  tiger.  The  fellow  had  a  red  cap  on,  like  a  sans- 
culotte, and  a  most  sinister  aspect,  drearv  and  meagre^  a  proper  caitiff.  Thus, 
it  appeared,  the  house  was  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  interior  all  kept  in  a  state  of  impossibility  by  a  rascally  footman. 

"  How  long  things  had  continued  in  this  state  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  hour 
was  come  when  Lord  Byron  and  his  fnends  took  their  evening  ride,  and  the 
thing  was  to  be  put  an  end  to  somehow.  Fletdier,  the  valet,  had  been  dea- 
paUmed  for  the  police,  and  was  not  returned. '  It  was  wondet^,  amcmg 
other  things,  how  I  had  been  suffered  to  enter  the  house  with  impunity. 
Somebody  conceived,  that  the  man  might  have  taken  me  for  one  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities ;  a  compliment  which  few  Englishmen  would  be  anxious 
to  deserve,  and  whidb  1  must  disclaim  any  pretensions  to.  At  length  we  set 
out,  Madame  Guiccioli  earnestly  intreating  '  Bairon*  to  keep  back,  and  all  of 
us  waiting  to  keep  in  advance  of  Conte  Pietro,  who  was  exasperated.  It  was 
a  curious  moment  for  a  stranger  from  England.  I  fanciea  myself  pitched 
into  one  of  the  scenes  in  '  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,'  with  Montoni  and  his 
tumultuous  companions.  Every  thing  was  new^  foreign,  and  violent.  There 
was  the  ladv,  flushed  and  dishevelled,  exclaiming  ag^nst  the  'sceleraio;* 
the  young  Count,  wounded  and  threatening ;  the  assassin,  waiting  for  us 
^ith  his  knife ;  and  last,  not  least,  in  the  novelty,  my  English  friend,  meta- 
morphosed, round-looking,  and^jadceted,  trying  to  damp  ul  this  &re  with  his 
cool  tones,  and  an  air  of  voluptuous  indolenee.  He  had  now,  however,  put 
on  his  loose  riding-coat  of  mazarin  blue,  and  his  velvet  cap,  looking  more 
lordly  than  before,  but  hardly  less  foreign.  It  was  an  awkward  moment  for 
him,  not  knowing  what  might  happen ;  but  he  put  a  good  face  on  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  to  myself,  I  was  so  occupied  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  that 
1  had  not  time  to  be  frightened.  Forth  we  issue  at  the  door,  all  squeezing 
to  have  the  honour  of  being  the  boldest,  when  a  termination  is  put  to  the 
tragedy  b^  the  vagabond's  throwing  himself  on  a  bench,  extending  his  arms, 
and  bursting  into  tears.  His  cap  was  half  over  his  eyes;  his  nee  gaunt, 
ugly,  and  unshaved;  his  appearance  altogeUier  more  squalid  and  miserable 
than  an  Englishman  would  conceive  it  possiblq  to  find  in  sudi  an  establkb- 
ment.  This  blessed  figure  redined  weeping  and  wailing,  and  asking  pardon 
for  his  offence ;  and  to  crown  aU,  he  requested  Lord  Byron  to  kiss  him. 

"  The  noble  Lord  conceived  this  excess  of  charity  superfluous.  He  par- 
doned him,  but  said  he  must  not  think  of  remaining  in  nis  service ;  and  the 
man  continued  weeping,  and  kissing  his  hand." 

His  Lordship's  habits,  during  his  residence  in  haly,  are  deacribed  as 
follows: 

'*  Lord  Byron,  who  used  to  sit  up  at  night,  writing  Don  Juan  (which  he 
did  under  the  influence  of  gin  and  water),  rose  late  in  the  momiiur.  He 
breakfasted ;  read ;  lounged  about,  singing  an  air,  genendly  out  ofKossini, 
and  in  a  swaggering  style,  though  in  a  voice  at  once  small  and  veiled  ;  then 
took  a  bath,  and  was  dressed ;  and  coming  down-stain,  was  heard,  still 
»iiging,  in  the  court-yard,  out  ci  which  the  garden  ascended  at  the  back 
of  me  house.  The  servants  at  the  same  time  brought  out  two  or  three 
chairs.  My  study,  a  little  room  in  a  comer,  with  an  orange-tree  peeping 
in  at  the  window,  looked  upon  this  court-yard.  I  was  generally  at  my 
writing  when  he  came  down,  and  either  acknowledged  his  presence  by 
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getting  up  and  cftying  something  from  the  window^  or  he  called  out '  Leon- 
tius !'  and  came  halting  up  to  the  window  with  some  joke^  or  other  challenge 
to  conversation.  (Readers  of  good  sense  will  do  me  the  justice  of  discerning 
where  any  thing  is  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  objection,  and  where  it  is  only 
brought  in  as  reouisite  to  the  truth  of  the  picture.)  His  dress^  as  at  Monte- 
Nero,  was  a  nankin  jacket,  with  white  waistcoat  and  trowsers^  and  a  cap, 
eitiier  velvet  or  linen,  with  a  shade  to  it.  In  his  hand  was  a  tobacco-box, 
from  which  he  helped  himself  like  unto  a  shipman,  but  for  a  different  pur- 
pose; his  object  being  to  restrain  the  pinguifying  impulses  of  hunger. 
Perhaps  also  he  thought  it  good  for  the  teeth. ' 

Madame  Guiccioli  is  thus  described  : 

''  We  then  lounged  about,  or  sat  and  talked,  Madame  Guiccioli  with  her 
sleek  tresses  descending  after  her  toilet  to  join  us.  The  garden  was  small 
and  square,  but  plentifully  stocked  with  oranges  and  other  shrubs;  and, 
being  well  watered,  looked  very  ^reen  and  refreshing  under  the  Italian 
sky.  The  lady  generally  attracted  us  up  into  it,  if  we  had  not  been  there 
before. 

''  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  at  that  time  about  twenty,  was  handsome 
and  lad^-like,  with  an  agreeable  manner,  and  a  voice  not  partaking  too 
much  of  the  Italian  fervour  to  be  gentle.  She  had  just  enough  of  it  to  ^ve 
her  speaking  a  grace.  None  of  her  graces  appeared  entirely  free  from  art ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  betray  enough  of  it  to  give  you  an  ill  opi- 
nion of  her  sincerity  and  good-humour.  I  was  told,  that  her  Romagnese 
dialect  was  observable  ;  but  to  me,  at  that  time,  all  Italian  in  a  lady's  mouth 
was  Tuscan  pearl ;  and  she  trolled  it  over  her  lip,  pure  or  not,  with  that 
sort  of  conscious  grace,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Italian  language  as  a 
matter  of  right.  I  amused  her  with  speaking  bad  Italian  out  of  Ariosto, 
and  saying  speme  for  speranzaj  in  which  she  goodnaturedly  found  some- 
thing pleasant  and  pellegrino ;  keeping  all  the  while  that  considerate  coun-« 
tenance,  for  which  a  foreigner  has  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful.  Her  hair 
was  what  the  poet  has  described,  or  rather  bland,  with  an  inclination  to 
yeUow ;  a  very  fair  and  delicate  yellow  at  all  events,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  poetical.  She  had  regular  features,  of  the  order  properly  called 
handsome,  in  distinction  to  prettiness  or  to  piquancy ;  being  well  propor- 
tioned to  one  another,  large  rather  than  otherwise,  but  without  coarseness, 
and  more  harmonious  than  interesting.  Her  nose  was  the  handsomest  of 
the  kind  1  ever  saw ;  and  I  have  known  her  both  smile  ver^  sweetly,  and 
look  intelligently,  when  Lord  Bjnron  has  said  something  kmd  to  her.  I 
should  not  say,  however,  that  she  was  a  very  intelligent  person.  Both  her 
wisdom  and  her  want  of  wisdom  were  on  the  side  of  her  feelings,  in  which 
there  was  doubtless  mingled  a  good  deal  of  the  self-love  natural  to  a  flattered 
beauty.  She  wrote  letters  in  the  style  of  the  '  Academy  of  Comoliments ;' 
and  made  plentiful  use,  at  all  times,  of  those  substitutes  for  aadress  and 
discourse,  which  flounshed  in  England  at  the  era  of  that  polite  compilation, 
and  are  still  in  fuU  bloom  in  Italy. 

*  And  evermore 
She  strew'd  a  mi  mlhgro  after  and  before.* 

In  a  word,  Madame  Guiccioli  was  a  kind  of  buxom  parlour-boarder,  eOm- 
pressing  herself  artificially  into  dignity  and  elegance,  and  fancying  dhe 
walked,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  a  heroine  by  the  side  of  a  poet. 
When  I  saw  her  at  Monte- Nero,  she  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
exaltation,  and  had  really  something  of  this  look.  At  that  time  also  she 
looked  no  older  than  she  was ;  in  which  respect  a  rapid  and  very  singular 
change  took  place,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
mOfiths  she  seemed  to  have  liv^d  ids  many  years.    It  was  mo6t  likely  in  that 
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interval  that'sbe  discovered  she  had  no  real  hold  on  the  affectiona  4>f-her 
companion.    The  portrait  of  her  by  Mr.  West, 

'  In  Magdii1en*s  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye,* 

is  flattering  upon  the  whole  ;  has  a  look  of  ^eater  delicacy  than  she  pos- 
sessed ;  but  it  is  also  very  like,  and  the  studied  pretension  of  the  attitude 
has  a  moral  resemblance,  fieing  a  half-length,  it  shows  her  to  advantage  ; 
for  the  fault  of  her  person  was,  that  her  head  and  bust  were  hardly  sus- 
tained by  limbs  of  sufficient  length." 

Afler  this  attractive  sketch  of  the  lady's  person,  perhaps  the  reader 
would  like  to  see  Mr.  Hunt's  portrait  of  the  Lord. 

''  Lord'  Byion's  face  was  handsome ;  eminently  so  in  some  respects.  He 
had  a  mouth  and  chin  fit  for  Apollo ;  and  when  I  first  knew  nim,  there 
were  both  lightness  and  energy  all  over  his  aspect.  But  his  countenance 
did  not  improve  with  age,  and  there  were  always  some  defects  in  it.  1  he 
jaw  was  too  big  for  the  upper  part.  It  had  ail  the  wilfiilness  of  a  despot  in 
it.  The  animal  predominated  over  the  intellectual  part  of  his  head,  inas- 
much as  the  face  altogether  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  skulL  The  eyes 
also  were  set  too  near  one  another ;  and  the  nose,  though  handsome  in  it- 
self, had  the  appearance,  when  you  saw  it  closely  in  front,  of  being  grafled 
on  the  face,  rather  than  growing  properly  out  of  it.  His  person  was  very 
handsome,  though  terminating  in  lameness,  and  tending  to  fat  and  effemi- 
nacy ;  which  makes  me  remember  what  a  hostile  fair  one  objected  to  him, 
namely,  that  he  had  little  beard ;  a  fault  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
thought  by  another  lady,  not  hostile,  to  add  to  the  divinity  of  his  aspect, — 
imberbis  Apollo.  His  lameness  was  only  in  one  foot,  the  left ;  and  it  was  so 
little  visible  to  casual  notice,  that  as  he  lounged  about  a  room  (which  he 
did  in  such  a  manner  as  to  screen  it)  it  was  hardly  perceivable.  But  it  was 
a  real  and  even  a  sore  lameness.  Much  walking  upon  it  fevered  and  hurt 
it.  It  was  a  shrunken  foot,  a  little  twisted.  This  defect  unquestionably 
mortified  him  exceedingly,  and  helped  to  put  sarcasm  and  misanthropy  into 
his  taste  of  life.  Unfortunately,  the  usual  thoughtlessness  of  schoolboys 
made  him  feel  it  bitterly  at  Harrow.  He  would  wake,  and  find  his  leg  in  a 
tub  of  water.  The  reader  will  see  (hereafter)  how  he  felt  it,  whenever  it 
was  libelled  ;  and  in  Italy,  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  it  mentioned,  he  did 
not  like  the  subject,  and  hastened  to  change  it.  His  handsome  person  so 
far  rendered  the  misfortune  greater,  as  it  pictured  to  him  all  the  occasions 
on  which  he  might  have  figured  in  the  eyes  of  company ;  and  doubtless  this 
was  a  great  reason,  why  he  had  no  better  address.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
stead of  losing  him  any  real  regard  or  admiration,  his  lameness  gave  a 
touching  character  to  both." 

*'  He  had  a  delicate  white  hand,  of  which  he  was  proud;  and  he  attracted 
attention  to  it  by  rings.  He  thought  a  hand  of  this  description  almost  the 
only  mark  remaining  now-a-days  of  a  gentleman ;  of  which  it  certainly  is 
not,  nor  of  a  lady  eitner ;  though  a  coarse  one  implies  handiwork.  He  on«n 
appeared  holding  a  handkerchief,  upon  which  his  jewelled  fingers  lay  im- 
bedded, as  in  a  picture.  He  was  as  fond  of  fine  linen,  as  a  Quaker ;  and  had 
the  remnant  of  his  hair  oiled  and  trimmed  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  Sar- 
danapalus.  The  visible  character  to  which  this  effeminacy  gave  rise,  appears 
to  have  indicated  itself  as  early  as  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  where  the 
Grand  Signior  is  said  to  have  taken  him  for  a  woman  in  disguise." 

Lest  this  somewhat  luxurious  sketch  might  lead  some  readers  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  B.  was  effeminate,  Mr*  Hunt  adds  : 

'^  But  he  had  tastes  of  a  more  masculine  description.  He  was  fond  of 
su  itnming  to  the  last,  and  used  to  push  out  to  a  good  distance  in  Uie  Qmli  of 
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Genoa.  He  was  alBO»  as  I  have  before  mentioBedy  a'^ood  horseman ;  and  he 
liked  to  have  a  great  dog  or  two  about  him^  which  is  not  a  habit  observable 
in  timid  men.  Yet  I  doubt  greatly  whether  he  was  a  man  of  courage.  1 
suspect^  that  personal  anxiety^  coming  upnon  a  constitution  unwisely  treated^ 
had  no  small  hand  in  hastening  his  death  in  Greece. 

''The  story  of  his  bold  behaviour  at  sea  in  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  timidity,  is  just  reversing  what  I  conceive  would  have  been  the  real 
state  of  the  matter,  had  the  voyage  taken  place.  The  account  is  an  impu- 
dent fiction.  Nevertheless,  he  volunteered  voyages  by  sea,  when  he  might 
have  eschewed  them :  and  yet  the  same  man  never  got  into  a  coach  without 
being  afraid.  In  short,  he  was  the  contradiction  his  father  and  mother  had 
made  him.  To  lump  together  some  more  of  his  personal  habits,  in  the  stjrle 
of  old  Aubrey,  he  spelt  affectedly,  swore  somewhat,  had  the  Northumbrian 
burr  in  his  speech,  did  not  like  to  see  women  eat,  and  would  merrily  say  that 
he  had  another  reason  for  not  liking  to  dine  with  them ;  which  was,  that 
they  always  had  the  wings  of  the  chicken." 

He  was  fond  of  riding  too :  apropos  to  which  Mr.  Hunt  breaks  out 
into  a  very  tonching  apostrophe : 

"  When  the  heat  of  the  day  declined,  we  rode  out,  either  on  horseback 
or  in  a  barouche,  generally  towards  the  forest.  He  was  a  good  rider,  grace* 
ful,  and  kept  a  firm  seat.  He  loved  to  be  told  of  it :  and  being  true,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  tell  him.  Good  God  I  what  homage  might  not  that  man  have 
received,  and  what  love  and  pleasure  reciprocated,  if  he  could  have  been 
content  with  the  truth,  and  had  truth  enough  of  his  own  to  think  a  little 
better  of  his  fellow-creatures  I  But  he  was  always  seeking  for  uneasy 
sources  of  satisfaction.  The  first  day  we  were  ^ing  out  on  horseback  to- 
gether, he  was  joking  upon  the  bad  riding  of  this  and  that  acquaintance  of 
his.  He  evidently  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  me  to  the  list ;  and 
finding,  when  we  pushed  forward,  that  there  was  nothing  partitular  in  the 
spectacle  of  my  horsemanship,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "Why, 
Hunt,  you  ride  very  well !'  Frelawney  sometimes  went  with  us,  on  a  great 
horse,  smoking  a  cigar.  We  had  blue  frock-coats,  white  waistcoats  and 
trowsers,  and  velvet  caps,  d  la  Raphael;  and  cut  a  gallant  figure." 

Of  the  general  tone  of  his  Lordship's  conversation,  Mr.  Hunt  gives 
rather  an  unfavourable  account. 

"  Lord  Byron  had  no  conversation,  properly  speaking.  He  could  not  in- 
terchange ideas  or  information  with  you,  as  a  man  of  letters  is  expected  to 
do.  His  thoughts  required  the  concentration  of  silence  and  study  to  bring 
them  to  a  head ;  and  they  deposited  the  amount  in  the  shape  of  a  stanza. 
His  acquaintance  with, books  was  very  circumscribed.  The  same  personal 
experience,  however,  upon  which  he  very  properly  drew  for  his  autnorship, 
might  have  rendered  hun  a  companion  more  interesting  by  far  than  men  who 
could  talk  better ;  and  the  great  reason  whv  his  conversation  disappointed 
you  was,  not  that  he  had  not  any  thing  to  talk  about,  but  that  he  was  haunt- 
ed with  a  perpetual  affectation,  and  could  not  talk  sincerely.  It  was  by  fits 
only  that  he  spoke  with  any  gravity,  or  made  his  extraordinary  disclosures ; 
and  at  no  time  did  you  well  know  what  to  believe.  The  rest  was  aU  quip 
and  crank,  nut  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  and  equally  distant  from  simplicity 
or  wit.  The  best  thing  to  say  of  it  was,  that  he  knew  playfulness  to  be  con- 
sistent with  greatness ;  and  the  worst,  that  he  thought  every  thing  in  him 
was  great,  even  to  his  vulgarities. 

"  Mr.  Shelley  said  of  him,  that  he  never  made  you  laugh  to  your  own  con- 
tent. This,  however,  was  said  latterly,  after  mv  friend  had  been  disappointed 
by  a  close  intimacy.  Mr.  Shelley's  opinion  of  his  natural  powers  in. every 
respect  was  great ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Lord  Bfron  never 
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talked  with  any  man  to  bo  much  purpose  ad  he  did  with  him.  He  hioked 
upon  him  as  his  most  adimrinff  listener ;  and  probaUy  was  never  less  under 
the  influence  of  aiFectation.  if  he  could  have  got  rid  of  this  and  his  title^ 
he  would  have  talked  like  a  man ;  not  like  a  mere  man  of  the  town,  or  a 
great  spoilt  schoolboy.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  that  his  jokes  were  not 
now  and  then  very  happy,  or  that  admirers  of  his  Lordship,  who  paid  him 
visits,  did  not  often  go  away  more  admiring.  I  am  speaking  of  his  conver- 
sation in  general,  and  of  the  impression  it  made  upon  yon,  oompared  with 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  wit  and  experience." 

His  temper  is  spoken  of  with  some  severity,,  and  in  rather  a  queru- 
lous manner. 

"  His  temper  was  not  good.  Reading  one  day  in  Montaigne  the  eonfea- 
sion  of  that  philosopher  and  *  Seigneur,'  that  a  saddle  not  well  fastened, 
or  the  flapping  of  a  leather  against  his  boot,  would  put  him  out  of  sorts  for 
the  day,  he  said  it  was  his  own  case ;  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  that  of 
every  body  else  of  any  importance,  if  people  would  but  confess  it ;  other- 
wise they  were  dull  or  wanted  vifj^our.  For  he  was  always  mistaking  the 
subtlety  of  that  matter,  and  confounding  patience  with  weakness,  because 
there  was  a  weak  patience  as  well  .as  a  strong  one.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
amall  things  that  he  was  '  put  out.'  I  have  seen  the  earpression  of  his 
countenance,  on  greater  occasions,  absolutely  festered  with  ul-temper,— all 
the  beauty  of  it  corrugated  and  made  sorey— his  voice  at  the  same  time 
being  soft,  and  struggling  to  keep  itself  in,  as  if  on  the  very  edge  of  endu- 
rance. On  such  occasions,  having  no  address,  he  did  not  know  how  to  kt 
himself  be  extricated  from  his  position ;  and  if  I  found  him  in  this  state, 
I  contrived  to  midce  a  few  remarks,  as  seiions  as  possible,  on  indifferent 
subjects,  and  so  come  away.  An  endeavour  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  as  a 
weakness,  he  might  have  had  reason  to  resent : — sympathy  would  probably 
have  drawn  upon  you  a  discussion  of  matters  too  petty  for  your  respect ; 
and  gaiety  would  have  been  treated  as  an  assumption,  necessary  to  be  put 
down  bysaroasms,  which  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  put  down  in  their 
turn.  There  was  no  living  with  these  eternal  assumptions  and  inequalities. 
When  he  knew  me  in  England,  independent  and  able  to  do  him  service, 
he  never  ventured  upon  a  raillery.  In  Italy,  he  soon  began  to  treat  me 
with  it ;  and  I  was  obliged,  for  both  our  sakes,  to  tell  him  I  did  not  like 
it,  and  that  he  was  too  much  in  earnest."  ' 

Of  Ins  superstition,  the  following  traits  are  recorded  : 

"  He  believed  in  the  ill-luck  of  Fridays,  and  was  serionslv  disconcerted  If 
any  thing  was  to  be  done  on  that  frightful  day  of  the  week.  Had  he  been 
a  Roman,  he  would  have  startled  at  crows,  whue  he  made  a  jest  of  augurs. 
He  used  to  tell  a  storv  of  somebody's  meeting  him,  while  in  Italy,  in  St. 
James*s-street.  The  least  and  most  childish  of  superstitions  may,  it  is  true, 
find  subtle  corners  of  warrant  in  the  greatest  minds ;  but  as  the  highest 
pictures  in  Lord  Byron's  poetry  were  imitations,  so  in  the  smallest  of  his 
personal  superstitions  he  was  maintained  by  something  not  his  own.  His 
turn  of  mind  was  material  egotism,  and  some  remarkable  experiences  had 
given  it  a  compulsory  twist  the  other  way ;  but  it  never  grew  kindly  or 
loftily  in  that  quarter.  Hence  his  taking  refuge  from  uneasy  thoughts,  in 
sarcasm,  and  trifling,  and  notoriety.  What  there  is  of  a  good-natured 
philosophy  in  '  Don  Juan,'  was  not  foreign  to  his  wishes ;  but  it  was  the 
commonplace  of  the  age,  repeated  with  an  air  of  discovery  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  as  ready  to  be  tnrown  in  the  teeth  of  those  from  whom  he 
took  it,  provided  any  body  laughed  at  them." 

"  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  there  was  madness  in  his  compo- 
sition. He  himself  talked  sometimes  as  if  he  feared  it  would  come  upon 
him.    It  was  difficult,  in  his  most  serious  moments,  to  separate  what  he 
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spdce  out  of  coiinction^  and  ^rliat  he  said  for  effect.  In  momrats  of  ilk 
Jiealtli,  opeeially  ^rhen  jaded  and  overwMugiit  hj  tlie  united  elfecte  of 
composition^  and  drinking^  and  sitting  up^  he  niight  have  had  nervous 
miflgivings  to  that  effect ;  as  more  people  perhaps  are  accustomed  to  have, 
than  choose  to  talk  about  it.  But  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  mad  in  his 
conduct,  than  what  I  have  just  been  speidcing  of;  and  there  was  enough 
in  the  nature  of  his  position  to  account  for  extravagancies  in  him,  that 
would  not  have  attained  to  tiwt  head  under  other  circumstances.  If  every 
^extravagance  of  which  men  are  guilty,  were  to  be  pronounced  madness, 
the  world  would  be  nothing  but  the  Bedlam  which  some  have  tailed  it ; 
and  then  the  greatest  n»t£iess  of  all  would  be  the  greatest  rationality ; 
which,  according  to  others,  it  is." 

The  love  of  money  is  one  of  the  vices  with  which  the  noble  Poet  is 
charged  by  the  Author : 

''  The  love  of  money,  the  jdeasur^  of  receiving  it,  even  the  gratitude  he 
evinced  when  it  was  saved  him,  had  not  taught  him  the  only  virtue  upon 
which  lovers  of  money  usually  found  their  claims  to  a  good  construction : — 
he  did  not  like  paying  a  debt,  and  would  undergo  pestering  and  pursuit  to 
avoid  it.  '  But  what,'  cries  the  reader,  *  becomes  then  of  the  stories  of 
his  making  presents  of  money  and  manuscripts,  and  his  not  caring  for  the 

-  profits  of  his  writings,  and  his  giving  10,000/.  to  the  Greeks  }*  He  did  cara 
for  the  orofits  of  wl»t  he  wrote,  and  he  reaped  a  great  deal :  but,  as  I  have 
observea  before,  he  cared  for  celebrity  still  more  ;  and  his  presents,  such  as 
they  were»  were  judiciously  made  to  that  end.  '  Good  heavens !'  said  a 
fair  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  who  knew  him  well, — ^  if  he  had  but  fore- 

.  seen  that  you  would  have  given  the  world  an  account  of  him !  what  would 
he  not  have  done  to  cut  a  figure  in  your  eyes  P  As  to  the  Greeks,  the 
prment  of  10,000/.  was  first  of  all  well  trumpeted  to  the  world :  it  then  be- 
came a  ioan  of  10,000/. ;  then  a  loan  of  6,000/. ;  and  he  told  me,  in  one  of 
his  incontinent  fits  of  communication  and  knowingness,  that  be  did  not 
think  he  should  '  get  off"  under  4000/1'  I  know  not  how  much  was  lent, 
after  all ;  but  I  have  been  told,  that  good  security  was  taken  for  it ;  and  I 
was  informed  the  other  day,  that  the  whole  money  had  been  repaid.  He 
wus  so  jealous  of  your  being  easy  upon  the  remotest  points  connected  with 
property,  that  if  he  saw  you  ungrudging  even  upon  so  small  a  tax  on  your 
iberality  as  the  lending  of  boolu,  he  would  not  the  less  fidget  and  worry 
you  in  lending  his  own.  He  contrived  to  let  you  feel  that  you  had  got  them, 
and  would  insinuate  that  you  had  treated  them  carelessly,  though  he  did  not 
scruple  to  make  marks  and  dogs'-ears  in  your*s." 

Of  his  love  of  his  title  we  are  presented  with  innumerable  instances, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  quote.  As  it  is  interesting  to  know  what 
were  a  favourite  author's  favourite  bo6ks,  we  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  Lord  Byron's  library. 

''  His  favourite  reading  was  history  and  travels.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
6a3riug  that  his  favourite  authors  were  Bayle  and  Gibbon.  Gibbon  was  alto- 
gether a  writer  calculated  to  please  him.  There  was  a  show  in  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tone  of  the  world,  a  self-complacency  and  a  sarcasm,  a  love 
of  things  aristocratical,  with  a  tendency  to  be  liberal  on  other  points  of 
opinion,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  splendid  success  in  authorship,  and  a  high 
and  piquant  character  with  the  fashionable  world,  which  found  a  strong 
sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  his  noble  reader.  Then,  in  his  private  life. 
Gibbon  was  a  voluptuous  recluse ;  he  had  given  celebrity  to  a  foreign  resi- 
dence,  possessed  a  due  sense  of  the  merits  of  wealth  as  well  as  rank,  and 
last,  perhaps  not  least,  was  no  speaker  in  Parliament.  I  may  add,  l^t 
the  euborate  style  of  his  writing  pleased  the  lover  of  the  artificial  in*  poetry. 
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whilfi  the  OYoical  turn  of  his  satire  amused  the  genins  of  Don  Jiten.  And 
finall/i  his  learning  and  research  supplied  the  indolent  nan  of  letters  with 
the  information  which  he  had  left  at  school. 

*'  Lord  Byron's  collection  of  books  was  poor^  and  consisted  chiefly  of  new 
ones.  I  remember  little  among  them  but  the  English  works  puhliidied  at 
Basle^  (Kames^  Robertson,  Watson's  History  of  Philip  II.  &c)  and  new 
ones  occasionally  sent  him  from  England.  He  was  anxious  to  show  you 
that  he  possessed  no  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  '  because/  he  said, '  he  nad 
been  accused  of  borrowing  from  them  P  He  affected  to  doubt  whether 
ShaJkspeare  was  so  great  a  genius  as  he  has  been  taken  for,  and  whether 
fashion  had  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  an  extravagance,  of  which  none 
but  a  patrician  author  could  have  been  guilty.  However,  there  was  a 
greater  committal  of  himself  at  the  bottom  of  this  notion  than  he  supposed ; 
and,  perhaps,  circumstances  had  really  disenabled  him  from  having  the  proper 
idea  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  could  not  have  fallen  so  short  of  the  truth  as 
he  pretended.    Spenser  he  could  not  read ;  at  least  he  said  so.    All  the 

fusto  of  that  most  poetical  of  the  poets  went  with  him  for  nothing.  I  lent 
im  a  volume  of  the  '  Fair}'  Queen,'  and  he  said  he  would  try  to  like  it. 
Next  day  he  brought  it  to  my  study-window,  and  said, '  Here,  ff xmt,  here  is 
your  Spenser.  I  cannot  see  any  thing  in  him :'  and  he  seemed  anxious  that 
1  should  take  it  out  of  his  hands,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  being  accused  of  copy- 
ing so  poor  a  writer.  That  he  saw  nothing  in  Spenser  is  not  very  likely  ; 
but  I  really  do  not  think  that  he  saw  much.  Spenser  was  too  mucn  out  of 
the  world,  and  he  too  much  in  it  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  per- 
suade him,  that  Sandys's  Ovid  was  better  than  Addison's  and  Croxall's. 
He  wanted  faith  in  the  interior  of  poetry,  to  relish  it,  unpruned  and  unpo- 
pular. Besides,  he  himself  was  to  oe  mixed  up  somehow  with  every  thing, 
whether  to  approve  it  or  disapprove.  When  he  foimd  Sandys's  '  Ovid  among 
my  books,  he  said,  '  God !  Miiat  an  unpleasant  recollection  I  have  of  this 
book !  I  met  with  it  on  my  wedding-day ;  I  read  it  while  I  was  waiting 
to  go  to  church.'  Sandys,  who  is  any  thing  but  an  anti-bridal  poet,  waa 
thenceforward  to  be  nobody  but  an  old  fellow  who  had  given  him  an  unplea^- 
sant  sensation.  The  only^eat  writer  of  past  times,  whom  he  read  with 
avowed  satisfaction,  was  A^ntaigne,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  an  article  in 
the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine.'*  '  In  the  same  article  may  be  seen  the  rea- 
sons why,  and  the  passages  that  he  marked  in  that  author.  FrankUn  he 
liked.  He  respected  him  for  his  acquisitiop  of  wealth  and  power;  and 
would  have  stood  in  awe,  had  he  known  him,  of  the  refined  worldliness 
of  his  character,  and  the  influence  it  gave  him.  Franklin's  Works  and 
Walter  Scott*s  were  among  his  favourite  reading." 

The  following  just,  though  severe  remarks  on  his  own  early  works, 
occur  in  one  of  Lord  B.'s  letters  to  Mr.  Shelley. 

**  The  only  literary  news  that  I  have  heard  of  the  plays  (contrary  to  your 
friendly  augury),  is  that  the  Edinburgh  R.  has  attacked  them  all  three— as 
well  as  it  could : — I  have  not  seen  the  article.  Murray  writes  discourag- 
ingly,  and  says  that  nothing  published  this  year  has  made  the  least  impres- 
sion, including,  I  presume,  what  he  has  published  on  my  account  also.  Vou 
see  what  it  is  to  tnrow  pearls  to  swine.  As  long  as  I  wrote  the  exaggerated 
nonsense  which  has  corrupted  the  public  taste,  they  applauded  to  the  very 
echo ;  and  now  that  I  have  composed  within  these  three  or  four  years  some 
things  which  should  '  not  willingly  be  let  die,' — ^the  whole  herd  snort  and 
grumble,  and  return  to  wallow  in  their  mire.  However,  it  is  fit  I  should  pay 
the  penalty  of  spoiling  them,  as  no  man  has  contributed  more  than  me  in  my 
earlier  compositions  to  produce  that  exaggerated  and  false  style.    It  is  a  fit 
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retrihniion  that  any  really  daerical  production  should  be  received  as  theie 
plays  have  been  treated." 

Of  his  Lordship's  good  tast^  ia  ihe  Fine  Arts,  the  following  passage 
presents  no  indication : 

''  Lord  Byron  knew  nothing  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  did  not  affect  to  care 
for  them.  He  pronounced  Rubens  a  dauber.  The  only  pictures  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  nis  rooms  (with  the  exception  of  the  Italian  family  pictures, 
that  remained  in  the  houses  which  he  occupied)  were  a  print  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  and  another  of  his  little  daughter,  whom  he  always  mentioned 
with  pride.  Pope,  before  he  spoke  of  Handel,  applied  to  Arbuthnot  to 
know  whether  tne  composer  really  deserved  what  was  said  of  him.  Jt  was 
after  making  a  similar  inquiry,  respecting  Mozart,  that  Lord  Byron  wrote 
the  passage  in  his  notes  to  Don  Juan,  giving  him  the  preference  to  Ros- 
aim.  Rossini  was  his  real  favourite.  He  liked  his  dash  and  animal  spirits. 
All  the  best  music,  he  said,  was  lively : — an  opinion,  in  which  few  lovers  of 
it  will  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  is  a  connoisseur  in  the  spirit  of 
contradiction,  may  think  that  he  said  this  out  of  spleen  a^inst  some  remark 
to  the  contrary ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  critic  is  misled  by  his 
own  practice.  It  was  not  difficult  to  discern  the  occasions  on  which  Lord 
Byron  spoke  out  of  perversity ;  nor  when  it  was  that  he  was  merely  hasty 
and  inconsequential ;  nor  at  what  times  he  gave  vent  to  an  habitual  persua* 
rion  ;  that  is  to  say,  translated  his  own  practice  and  instinct  into  some  sudden 
opinion.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  I  never  knew  him  at- 
tempt any  air  but  a  lively  one ;  and  he  was  fondest  of  such  as  were  the  most 
blustering.  You  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  a  stage-tjrrant,  or  captain 
of  banditti.  One  day  he  was  splenetic  enough  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
sic. He  said  that  all  lovers  of  music  were  effeminate.  He  was  not  in 
^Ipood  humour,  and  had  heard  me,  that  morning,  dabbling  on  a  piano- forte 
This  was  to  provoke  me  to  be  out  of  humour  myself;  but  I  was  provoked 
enough  not  to  oblige  him.  I  was  ill,  with  an  internal  fever  preymg  upon 
me,  and  full  of  cares  of  all  sorts.  He,  the  objector  to  effeminacy,  was  sit- 
ting in  health  and  wealth,  with  rings  on  his  fingers,  and  baby- work  to  his 
shirt ;  and  he  had  just  issued,  like  a  sultan,  out  of  his  bath.  I  was  never- 
theless really  mo/e  tranquil  than  he,  ill  and  provoked  as  I  was.  I  said 
that  the  love  of  music  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  effeminacy,  like  any 
'Other  pleasure,  but  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  Alfred,  and  Epaminondas,  and  Martin  Luther,  and  Frederick  the 
Second,  all  eminent  lovers  of  music,  were  effeminate  men.  He  made  no 
answer.    I  had  spoilt  a  stanza  in  '*  Don  Juan." 

In  speaking  of  Don  Juan,"  Mr.  Hunt  says  : — 

"  I  will  here  observe  that  he  had  no  plan  with  regard  to  that  poem ;  that 
he  did  not  know  how  long  he  should  make  it,  nor  what  to  do  with  his  hero. 
He  had  a  great  mind  to  make  him  die  a  Methodist — a  catastrophe  which  he 
sometimes  anticipated  for  himself.  I  said  I  thought  there  was  no  reason  for 
treating  either  his  hero  or  himself  so  ill.  That  as  to  his  own  case,  he  would 
find  himself  mustering  up  his  intellectual  faculties  in  good  style,  as  the  hour 
came  on,  and  there  was  something  to  do, — ^barring  drugs  and  a  bit  of  deli- 
rium ;  and  with  regard  to  Don  Juan,  he  was  a  good,  caretess,  well-intentioned 
fellow,  (though  he  might  not  have  liked  to  be  told  so  in  the  hearing  of  every 
body) ;  and  that  he  deserved  at  least  to  be  made  a  retired  country  gentleman, 
very  speculative  and  tolerant,  and  fond  of  his  grandchildren.  He  lent  an 
ear  to  this,  and  seemed  to  like  it ;  but  after  all,  as  he  had  not  himself  died  or 
retired^  and  wanted  experience  to  draw  upon,  the  termination  of  the  poem 
would  have  depended  on  what  he  thought  tne  fashionable  world  expected  of 
it.    His  hero  in  this  work  was  a  picture  of  the  better  part  of  his  own  nature." 
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Hk  Lordship's  opioions  of  Eogland  and  his  owb  countrymen  are 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Hunt : 

**  He  cared  nothing  at  all  for  England.  He  didlked  the  climate ;  he  dis- 
liked the  manners  of  the  people ;  he  did  not  think  them  a  bit  better  than 
other  nations :  and  had  he  entertained  all  these  opinions  in  a  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy^ he  would  have  been  right ;  for  it  does  not  become  a  man  of  genius 
to  'give  up/  even  to  his  country^ '  what  |is  meant  for  mankind/  m  was 
not  without  some  of  this  spirit ;  but  undoubtedly  his  greatest  dislike  of  Eng- 
land was  owing  to  what  he  had  suffsred  there,  and  to  the  ill  opinion  whidi 
he  thought  was  entertained  of  him.  It  was  tills  that  annoyed  him  in 
Southey.  I  believe  if  he  entertained  a  mean  opinion  of  the  talents  of  any 
body,  it  was  of  Southey's ;  and  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  his  political 
conduct  (a  feeling  which  is  more  common  with  men  of  letters  titan  Mr. 
Southey  fancies^ ;  but  he  believed  that  the  formal  and  the  foolish  composed' 
tibe  vast  body  or  the  middle  orders  in  England;  witii  these  he  looked  upon 
Mr.  Southey  as  in  great  estimation;  and  whatever  he  did  to  risk  individual 
good  opinion, — ^however  he  preferred  fame  and  a  'sensation,'  at  all  hazards, 
— ^he  did  not  like  to  be  thought  iH  of  by  any  body  of  people." 

His  opinions  o»  a  more  impevtant  stthjcct — religion — ^are  tkuv  i»« 
corded: 

"  The  world  have  been  much  puzzled  by  Lord  Byron's  dedaring  himself 
a  Chjdstdan  every  now  and  then  la  some  part  of  his  writings  or  conversations,^ 
and  giving  them  to  understand  in  a  hundred  others  that  ne  was  none.  The 
truth  is,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  hundreda 
of  the  people  who  wonder  at  him.  I  have  touched  this  matter  before ;  but 
will  add  a  wond  or  two.  He  was  a  Christian  by  education ;  he  was  an  infidel 
by  readinij^  He  was  a  Christian  by  habit;  he  was  no  Christian  upon  re- 
flection. X  use  the  word  here  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  not  in  it^ 
really  Christian  and  philosophical  sense,  as  a  believ.er  in  tike  endeavour  and 
the  universality,  which  are  toe  consummation  of  Christianity.  His  faith  was 
certainly  not  swaUowed  up  in  charity ;  but  his  charity,  afiter  all,  was  too 
much  for  it.  In  short,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  in  the  sense  understood  by 
that  word ;  otherwise  he  would  have  had  no  doubts  about  the  matter,  nor 
(as  I  have  before  noticed)  would  he  hav«  spoken  so  irreverently  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  no  Christian  of  this  sort  indulges  licence  of  speech.  Bigoted 
Christians  of  all  sects  take  liberties  enough,  God  knows.  They  are  muck 
nxx>fanaE  than  any  devout  Deist  ever  thinks  of  being;  but  still  their  pro- 
fanities are  not  of  a  certain  kind.  They  would  not  talk  like  Voltaire,  or  say 
with  Lord  Byron,  that,  upon  Mr.  Wordsworth's  showing,  '  Carnage  must  be 
Christ's  sister.' " 

We  conclude  this  hasty  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt's  very  interesting  work 
with  a  few  anecdotes,  selected  almost  at  random  from  the  early  part  of 
the  volume^ 

"  I  passed  a  melancholy  time  at  Albaro,  walking  about  the  stony  alleys, 
and.  thinking  of  Mr.  Shelley.  My  intercourse  with  lA)rd  Byron,  though  less 
thim  before,  was  considerable ;  and  we  were  always,  as  the  phrase  is, '  on 
good  terms.'  He  knew  what  I  felt,  for  I  said  it.  I  also  knew  what  he 
thought,  for  he  said  that, '  in  a  manner ;'  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
you  a  good  deal  to  understand,  in  what  he  did  not  say.  In  the  midst  of  afi 
nb  strange  conduct,  he  professed  a  ffreat  personal  regard.  He  would  do  the 
most  humiliating  things,  insinuate  uie  bitterest,  both  of  me  and  my  friends, 
and  then  affect  to  do  all  away  with  a  soft  word,  protesting  that  nothing  he 
ever  said  was  meant  to  apply  to  myself. 

'*  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  some  more  anecdotes  as  they 
occur  to  me.    We  useci  to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Casa  Saluzzi,  talkihg 
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for  the  most  part  of  in^fferant  matters^  and  endeavouring  to  joke  awav  the 
conaciousneaa  of  our  poidtion.  We  joked  even  upon  our  differences  ox  opi- 
nion. It  was  a  jest  oetween  us,  thai  the  only  hook  that  was  unequivocallv 
a  favourite  on  both  sides,  yfaa  BosweU'a  '  Life  of  Johnson.'  I  used  to  talk 
of  Johnaon  when  I  saw  1dm  out  of  temper,  or  wished  to  avoid  other  sulneets. 
He  adced  me  one  day,  how  I  should  have  felt  in  Johnson's  company.  I  said 
it  was  difficult  to  judge ;  because,  living  in  other  times,  and  one's  character 
being  modified  by  them,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  myself  as  I  was  now, 
and  Johnson  as  he  was  in  times  previous:  so  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  I 
should  have  beea  somewhat  Jacobinical  in  his  company,  and  not  disposed  to 
put  up  with  his  ipse-duciU.  He  said,  that  '  Johnson  would  have  awed  him, 
he  treated  lords  with  so  much  respect.'  This  was  better  said  than  it  was 
meant  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was.  very  true.  Johnson  would  have  made 
him  a  bow  like  a  churchwarden ;  and  Lord  Byron  would  have  been  in  a 
flutter  of  worshipped  acquiescence.  He  liked  to  imitate  Johnson,  and  say, 
'  Why,  Sir,'  in  a  high  mouthing  way,  rising,  and  looking  about  hua." 

*'  When  Lord  Castlereagh  killed  himself,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  papexa 
that  he.  had  taken  his  usual  tea  and  buttered  toast  for  breakfast.  1  said 
there  was  no  knowing  how  far  even  so  little  a  thing  as  buttered  toast 
nughl  not  have  fatalfy  assisted  in  exasperating  that  fll  state  of  stomachy 
whieh  IB  ibund  to  accompany  melancholy.  As  ^  the  last  feather  breaks  tlie 
horse's  back/  so  the  last  injury  done  to  the  organs  of  digestion  may  make 
a  man  kill  himself.  Hfi  agreed  with  me  entirely  in  this ;  and  said,  the 
world  were  as  much  in  the  wrong,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  respecting  the. 
immediate  causes  of  suicide,  as  they  were  in  their  notions  about  the  ^rm-^ 
lesaness  of  this  and  that  food,  and  tl^e  quantity  of  it. 

'*  Like  many  other  wise  theorists  on.  this  subject,  he  had  wilfully  shut  hi» 
eyes  to  the  practice,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  was  excessive  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  He  had  only  been  in  the  habit,  latterly,  of  taking  too 
much  for  his  parocular  temperament ;  a  fault,  in  one  respect,  the  most  par- 
donable in  those  who  are  most  aware  of  it,  the  uneasiness  of  a  sedentary 
atomach  tempting  them  to  the  very  indulgence  that  is  hurtful.  I  know 
what  it  is ;  and  beg,  in  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  not  to  be  supposed  tot 
imply  any  thing  to  my  own  advantage,  when  I,  am  upon  pointe  that  may 
be  construed  to  the  disadvant^e  of  others.  But  he  had  got  fat,  and  then 
went  to  the  other  extreme.  He  came  to  me  one  day  out  of  another  room, 
and  said,  with  great  glee,  '  Look  here  !  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?-'  at 
the  same  time  doubling  the  lapells  of  his  coat  one  over  the  other :— '  three 
Bumths  ago,'  added  he,  *  I  could  not  button  it.'  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  wiUi  a  desperate  payment  of  his  virtue,  he  would  make  an  outra- 
geous dinner ;  eatmg  all  sorts  of  things  that  were  unfit  for  him,  and  suf- 
fering accordingly  next  day.  He  once  sent  to  Paris  for  one  of  the  tra- 
velling pies  they  make  there— things  that  distribute  indigestion  by  return 
of  |K>st«  and  cost  three  or  four  guineas.  Twenty  crowns,  I  think,  he  gave 
for  it.  He  tasted,  and  dined.  The  next  day  he  was  fain  to  make  a  present 
of  six-eighths  of  it  to  an  envoy : — *  Lord  Byron's  compliments,  and  he^ 
fiends  his  Excellency  a  pasty  that  has  seen  the  world.'  He  did  not  write 
this;  but  this  was  implied  in  his  compliment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  his  Excel- 
lency had  met  the  pasty  before. 

''  It  is  a  credit  to  my  noble  acquaintance,  that  he  was  by  far  the  pleasantest 
when  he  had  got  wine  in  his  head.  The  only  time  I  invited  myself  to  dine 
with  him,  I  told  him  I  did  it  on  that  account,  and  that  I  meant  to  push  the 
bottle  so,  that  he  should  intoxicate  me  with  his  good  company.  He  said  he 
would  have  a  set-tO ;  but  he  never  did  it.  I  believe  he  was  afraid.  It  was 
a  little  before  he  left  Italv ;  and  there  was  a  point  in  contest  between  us 
(not  regarding  myself)  which  he  thought  perhaps  I  should  persuade  him  to 
^ve  up.  When  in  his  cups,  which  was  not  often,  nor  immoderately,  he  was 
inclined  to  be  tender ;  but  not  weakly  so,  nor  lachrymose.  I  know  not  how 
it  might  have  been  with  every  body,  but  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of  being 
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excited  to  his  very  best  feelings ;  and  when  I  rose  late  to  go  away>  he  would 
hold  me  down,  and  say  with  a  look  of  intreaty,  'Not  yet.'  Then  it  was  that 
I  seemed  to  talk  with  the  proper  natural  Byron  as  he  oueht  to  have  been  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  sacrifice  I  could  not  have  made  to  Keeu  him  in  that 
temper^  and  see  his  friends  love  him,  as  much  as  the  world  aoroired.  Next 
morning  it  was  all  gone.  His  intimacy  with  the  worst  part  of  mankind  had 
got  him  again  in  its  chilling  crust  j  and  nothing  remained  l^ut  to  despidr 
and  joke." 

''In  his  wine  he  would  volunteer  an  imitation  of  somebody,  generally  of 
Jncledon.  He  was  not  a  good  mimic  in  the  detail ;  but  he  could  give  a 
lively  broad  sketch;  and  over  his  cups  his  imitations  were  goodnatured, 
whicn  was  seldom  the  case  at  other  times.  His  Indedon  was  vocal.  I  made 
pretensions  to  the  oratorical  part ;  and  between  us,  we  boasted  that  we 
made  up  the  entire  phenomenon.  Mr.  Mathews  would  have  found  it  de- 
fective ;  or  rather,  he  would  not ;  for  had  he  been  there,  we  should  ju- 
diciously have  secreted  our  pretensions,  and  had  the  true  likeness.  We  just 
knew  enough  of  the  matter,  to  make  proper  admirers." 

"  Mr.  Hazlitt  had  some  reason  to  call  him  '  a  sublime  coxcomb.'  Who 
but  he  (or  Rochester  perhaps,  whom  he  resembled)  would  have  thought  of 
avoiding  Shakspeare,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  owe  him  any  thing  ?  And 
talking  of  Napoleon, — ^he  delighted,  when  he  took  the  additional  name  of 
Noel,  m  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  an  heiress,  to  sign  himself  N.  B. ; 
'  because,'  said  he,  '  B9naparte  and  I  are  the  only  pubUc  persona  whoee 
initials  are  the  same.' " 

We  must  here  close  our  extracts,  which  haye  already  been  uncon- 
scionable. On  the  remaining  parts  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book,  we  have  not 
room  at  present  to  touch  :  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  much 
that  is  new  and  curious  witli  regard  to  the  principal  character  in  this 
lively  volume  of  memoirs.  To  the  Autbor's  first  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Byron^  his  Lordship's  first  love,  marriage,  separation,  feelings 
and  conduct  on  that  occasion,  his  singular  opinions  on  men,  human 
passions,  the  fine  arts,  &c. ;  his  first  and  last  journeys  in  Greece, 
his  learning,  his  habits  of  all  kinds,  &c.  &c.,  we  can  only  refer  in 
passing.  There  is,  moreover,  a  clever  and  vivacious  portrait  of  Mr* 
Moore;  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Shelley,  and  a  briefer 
but  equally  touching  one  of  Mr.  Keats,  with  criticisms  on  the  poetry 
of  both ;  animated  and  characteristic  sketches  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook, 
Messrs.  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr. 
Fuseli,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Coleridge,  &Cw  &c. 

The  volume,  concludes  with  a  narrative  of  the  Author's  life  and 
voyage  to  Italy,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  full  of  lively  sketches 
and  rapid  traits  of  eminent  and  interesting  individuals. 
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Farewell  of  Lord  Manners. 

On  the  Slst  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1827,  Lord  Man-^ 
tiers*  the  late  Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Irish  Conscience,  bade  the 
Irish  Bar  farewell.  The  scene  which  took  place  upon  that  melancholy 
occasioa  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  being  understood  that  an  ad- 
dress of  professional  condolence  on  behalf  of  the  more  loyal  portion 
of  the  bar  was  to  be  pronounced  by  that  tender  enunciator  of  pathetic 
sentiment,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  crowded 
at  an  early  hour.  The  members  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club,  with  coun- 
tenances in  which  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  their  grief  at 
the  anticipated  '^  export"  from  Ireland,  or  the  traces  of  their  multitu- 
dinal  convivialities,  enjoyed  a  predominance,  filled  the  galleries  on 
either  side.  The  junior  aristocracy  of  the  bar,  for  whom  the  circuits 
have  few  attractions,  occupied  the  body  of  the  court,  while  the  multi- 
tude of  King's  counsel,  in  whom  his  Majesty  scarcely  finds  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  divine  saying  of  Solomon,  were  arrayed  along  the  benches, 
where  it. is  their  prerogative  to  sit,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure 
which  the  public  so  unfrequently  disturb.  .  The  assembly  looked  ex- 
ceedingly dejected  and  blank.  '  A  competition  in  sorrow  appeared  to 
have  been  got  up,  between  the  rival  admirers  of  his  Lordbhip,  the 
Pharisees  of  Leeson,  and  the  Sadducees  of  the  Beef-Steak  Club.  '*  The 
Saints,"  however,  from  their  habitual  longitude  of  visage,  and  the 
natural  alliance  between  their  lugubrious  devotion  and  despair,  had  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  statesmen  of  revelry  and  the  legislators 
of  song;  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  M'Kaskey  should 
yield  the  palm  of  condolence  to  a  certain  pious  Serjeant,  into  whom  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  prophet  Jeremy  appeared  to  have  been  infused.  But 
the  person  most  deserving  of  attention  was  Mr.  Saurin.  Lord  Manners 
had  been  his  intimate  associate  for  twenty  years.  He  had,  upon  his 
Lordship's  first  arrival  in  Ireland,  pre-occupied  his  mind; — he  took 
advantage  of  his  opportunities  of  access,  and,  having  crept  like  an 
earwig  into  his  audience,  he  at  last  effected  a  complete  lodgment  in 
his  mind.  Mr.  Saurin  established  a  masterdom  over  his  faculties,  and 
gave  to  all  his  passions  the  direction  of  his  own.  A  very  close  inti- 
fliacy  grew  up  between  them,  which  years  of  intercourse  cemented  into 
regard.  They  were  seen  every  day  walking  together  to  the  court* 
with  that  easy  lounge  which  indicated  the  carelessness  and  equality  of 
friendship.  In  one  instance  only  had  Lord  Manners  been  wanting  in 
fidelity  to  his  companion.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  infprm  him, 
(at  least,  he  was  himself  six  months  before  apprised  of  the  intended 
movement,)  that  Mr.  Plunket  would,  in  return  for  his  services  to  the 
Administration,  be  raised  to  the  office  of  Attorney- General  for  Ireland. 
Had  Mr.  Saurin  been  informed  of  this  determination,  he  might  have 
acted  more  wisely  than  he  did,  when  in  a  fit  of  what  his  advocates  have 
been  pleased  to  call  magnanimity,  but  which  was  nothing  else  than  a 
paroxysm  of  offended  arrogance,  he  declined  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
the  King's  Bench !  Lord  Wellesley  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave 
him  DO  opportunity  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  would  not^  -  at  all  events,  . 
have  been  taken  unawares.  Mr.  Saurin  is  not  conspicuous  for  his 
tendencies  to  forgiveness,  but  he  pardoned  the  person  in  whose  favour,  of 
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all  others,  a  borrister  should  make  an  exception  from  his  vindictive 
habits.  Their  intercourse  was  renewed ;  and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  state  of  their  hearts,  their  arms  continued  to  be  linked  together. 
This  intimacy  was  noted  by  the  solicitors,  and  although  deprived  of 
his  ofiBcial  power^  Mr.  Saurin  retained  his  business,  and  the  importance 
which  attends  it.  The  resignation,  therefore,  of  Lord  Manners,  to 
whose  court  his  occupations  were  confined,  was  accounted  a  personal 
misfortune  to  himself.  From  die  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  drew  the  general  notice  in  the  scene  of  separation,  and 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  those,  who,  without  any  political  sympathy 
or  aversion,  are  observers  of  feeling,  and  students  of  the  human  heart. 
Injustice  to  him  it  should  ))e  stated,  that  his  bearing  did  not  greatly 
deviate  from  his  ordinary  demeanour,  and  that  he  still  looked  the  cha- 
racter which  he  had  been  for  some  time  playing,  if  not  with  profit,  yet 
hot  without  applause,  as  the  stoic  of  Orangeism,  and  the  Cato  of  "  a 
falling  state."  Not  that  he  appeared  altogether  insensible,  but,  in  h&s 
sympathies,  his  own  calamities  did  not  seem  to  have  any  very  ostensible 
share : — any  expression  of  a  melancholy  kind,  that  was  perceivable 
through  his  dark  and  Huguenot  complexion,  seemed  to  arise  more  im- 
mediately from  the  pains  of  friendship,  than  from  any  sentiment  in 
more  direct  connexion  with  himself.  I  cannot  avoid  thinkmg,  how- 
ever^ that  his  mind  must  have  been  full  of  scorpion  recollectidns :  there 
was,  at  least,  one  incident  which  must  have  deeply  stung  him.  Had 
the  address  to  Lord  Manners  been  ^onounced  by  Mr.  Plunket,  Mr. 
Saurin  might  have  been  reconciled  to  the  representation  of  the  bar,  in 
the  person  of  a  man,  who  had  long  approved  himself  his  superior.  Bat 
to  see  his  own  proselyte  holding  the  place  to  which  he  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  right,  and  to  witness  in  Henry  Joy,  the  Attorney- 
General  to  a  Whig  Administration,  while  he  was  himself  without  dis-> 
tinction  or  office,  was,  I  am  sure^  a  source  of  corrosive  feelings,  and 
roust  have  pained  him  to  the  core.  It  would,  however,  have  been  a 
misfortune  for  the  lovers  of  ridicule,  if  any  man  except  Mr.  Joy,  had 
pronounced  the  address,  which  was  delivered  to  the  departing  Chancel- 
lor. He  is  a  great  master  of  mockery,  and  looks  a  realisation  of 
Goethe's  Mephistophiles.  So  strong  is  his  addiction  to  that  species  of 
satire,  which  is  contained  in  exaggerated  praise,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
resorts  to  any  other  species  of  vituperation.  Nature  has  been  singu- 
larly &vourable  to  him.  His  short  and  upturned  nose  is  admirably 
calculated  to  toss  his  sarcasms  off: — his  piercing  and  peering  eyes 
gleam  and  flash  in  the  voluptuousness  of  malice,  and  exhibit  the  keen 
delight  with  which  he  revels  in  ridicule  and  luxuriates  in  derision. 
His  chin  is  protruded,  like  that  of  the  Cynic  listening  to  St.  Paul,  in 
Raphael's  Cartoon :  his  muscles  are  fiiU  of  flexibility,  and  are  capable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  every  modification  of  irony.  They  have  the 
advantage,  too,  of  being  covered  with  a  skin  that  dimples  into  sneers 
with  a  plastic  facility,  and  looks  like  a  manuscript  of  Juvenal  found  hi 
the  ashy  libraries  of  Herculaneum.  In  this  emment  advocate,  such 
an  assemblsge  of  physiognomical  qualifications  for  irony  are  united, 
as  I  scarcely  think  the  countenance  of  any  orator  in  the  ancient  dty  of 
Ssrdos  could  have  presented.  His  face  was  an  admirable  commentary^ 
on  the  enormity  of  the  encomium  which  he  was  deputed  to  offer.  The 
ning  Mail,  indeed,  the  official  organ  of  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland,' 
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gives  asmnewbat  difftrent  account  ofthis  amusing  Exhibition.  ''  Every 
sound,"  says  that  graphic  journalistt ''  was  hushed,  while  the  Attorney- 
G^eneraU  with  a  tremulous  voice,  but  with  a  feeling  and  emphasis 
which,  showed  that  the  sentiments  expressed  came  directly  from  his 
heart,"  and  so  forth.  Then  follows  the  address.  I  forbear  from  setting 
Ibrth  the  whole  of  it,  but  select  a  single  sentence : — **  We,"  ssid  Mr. 
Joy,  "  cannot  but  admire  that  distinguiBhed  ability,  that  strict  impar«- 
tiality,  and  that  unremitting  assiduity,  with  whidi  you  have  discharged 
the  various  duties  of  your  office."  The  delivery  of  this  sentence  was 
a  masterpiece  of  sarcaitic  recitation ;  and,  to  any  person  who  de- 
sired to  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  sneering,  of  which  Mr.  Joy  is 
so  renowned  a  professor,  afibrded  an  invaluable  model.  Cicero,  in  his 
oratorical  treatise,  hss  given  an  anidysis  of  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain fine  fragments  of  doquence  have  been  delivered ;  and,  for  the 
benefit  of  die  students  of  irony,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enter  with 
some  minuteness  into  a  detail  of  the  vsrieties  of  excellence  with  which 
Mr.  Ji^  pronounced  this  flagitioaa  piece  of  panegyric.  With  this  view, 
i  shall  take  each  limb  of  Uie  sentence  apart. — ''  We  cannot  but  ad- 
knire :" — in  uttering  these  wotds,  he  gsve  his  head  diat  slight  shake, 
with  which  he  generally  announces  that  he  is  about  to  let  loose  some 
fermidable  sarcasm.  He  paused  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  felt  a  qualm 
of  conwienoe  at  what  be  was  about  to  speak,  and  experienced  a  mo- 
mentary coronriseration  for  the  victim  of  his  cruel  commendations. 
This  feeling  of  comrpassion,  however,  only  lasted  for  an  instant,  and  he 
assumed  the  ai^»ect  that  became  die  utterance  of  the  vituperadve  adu- 
lation which  he  had  undertaken  to  inflict.  ''  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  distinguished  ability :" — At  the  word  *'  ability"  it  was  easy  to  per- 
eeive,  diat  he  couM  with  difficulty  xestrain^  hii  sense  of  extravagance 
from  breaking  into  laughter,.  However,  he  did  succeed  in  keeping 
down  the  spirit  of  ridicule  within  tihe  just  boundaries  of  derision.  At 
tbe  same  time  he  conveyed  to  his  auditors  (die  Chancellor  excepted) 
the  whsie  tvain  of  thought  that  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  and  by  the 
magic  of  his  comuenanee  recalled  a  series  of  amusing  recollections. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  without  remembering  the  exhibitions 
whkh  for  twenty  years  had  made  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery  die  subject  of  Lord  Redesdale's  laughter,  and 
of  John  Lord  Eldon's  tears.  He  spoke  it  with  such  a  force  of  mockery, 
that  he  atonce  brought  to  the  miodof  the  spectators  that  spirit  of  ignorant 
self-soiBcfetiey,  and  presumptuous  precipitation,  with  which  Lord  Manr 
aers  discharged  die  bpsmess  of  his  court.  A  hundred  cases  seemed 
to  rise  in  his  &ee.  Suckpoole.and  Stackpoole  appeared  in  the  curl  of 
his  lip ;  Blake  and  Fostei*  quivered  in  the  movement  of  his  nostrils  .^ 
Brosaley  agsinst  the  Corporation  of  DuUin  appeared  in  his  twinkling 
eyes ;  and  ^'  veversal"  seemed  to  be  written  in  large  characters  between 

Ms  brows ^The  next  sarcasm  wliichthis  unmerciful  adulator  proceeded 

to  apply,  turned  on  ins  lordship's  sdection  of  magistrates.  At  die  ut- 
ceraaca  of  '*  sarict  tmpasdality/'  the  senile  of  Mr.  Joy  gleamed  with  a 
sdll  yellower  lustre  over  ins  festures,  and  he  threw  his  countenance  into 
so  expressive  a  grimace,  tiiat  the  whole  loyal,  but  pauper  magistracy  of 
Ireland  was  brought  at  once  to  my  view.  1  beheld  a  long  array  «f 
Insolvent  justices  with  tbetr  arms  out  at  the  elbows,  ivho  had  been 
tionoured,  by  virtue  of  thcdr  Prdtestantism,  with  bis  Majesty *s  commi«r 
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sion  of  the  peace.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  the  powers  of  irony  to 
go  beyond  this  last  achieTement  of  the  Attorney-General,  until  he  came 
to  talk  of  his  lordship's  unremitting  assiduity.  It  was  weM  known  to  every 
man  at  the  bar,  that  Lord  Manners  abhorred  his  occupations.  He 
trembled  at  an  enthymem,  he  sunk  under  a  sorites,  and  was  gored  by 
the  horhs  of  a  dilemma.  His  irritability  in  court  was  the  subject  of 
universal  complaint.  He  seemed  to  labour  under  an  incapacity  of 
fixing  his  attention  for  any  continuity  of  time  to  any  given  matter  of 
meditation ;  and  by  his  wriggling  in  his  seat  during  the  admirable  ar- 
guments of  Mr.  Pennefather,  ar^  his  averted  eye,  and  the  puffing  of 
bis  cheeks,  exhibited  his- strong  distaste  for  reasoning,  and  the  horror 
which  he  entertained  for  all  inductive  thought.  It  was  in  frosty  wea- 
ther that  his  excitability  and  fretfulness  of  temperament  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous.  He  was  fond  of  shooting,  and  if  he  was  detained 
by  a  long  argument  beyond  the  usual  period  which  he  allowed  xo  the 
hearing  of  causes,  about  Christmas,  he  broke  out  intofiu  and  starts  of 
ludicrous  irritation.  Mr.  Plunket  used  to  say  that  whenever  Lord 
Manners  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Hichcock,  (a  gentleman  of  the  Irish  Bar 
of  considerable  talents)  his  lordship  used  to  start,  as  if  it  were  "  Hish ! 
Cock !"  that  had  struck  his  ear.  The  memory  of  the  Attomey-Ge* 
neral,  in  complimenting  him  on  his  ''  unremitting  assiduity,"  was,  I 
am  sure,  carried  back  to  those  scenes  of  judicial  impatience,  in  which, 
when  the  mercury  stood  at  the  freezing  point,  his  lordship's  intoler- 
ance of  all  argument  was  exemplified.  The  look  with  which  Mr.  Joy 
executed  the  recitation  of  this  portion  of  his'  address,  was,  if  possible, 
a  higher  feat.  It  was  th6  chef*d'oeuvre  of  mockery,  and  master-piece 
of  derision.  His  eyes,  his  brows,  his  nose  and  chin — ^But  I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe  him — enough  to  say,  that  such  was  the  potency 
of  his  sarcasm,  that  I  was  transported  in  fancy  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
demesne  at  Caston,  where  his  lordship  used  to  shoot^  and  I  beheld  him 
amidst  those  brambles  of  which  he  was  much  fonder  than  the  thorny 
quicksets  of  the  law,  with  his  chancellor  hat,  a  green  jacket,  a  scarlet 
waistcoat,  silk  breeches,  and  long  black  gaiters,  which  constituted  his 
usual  sporting  attire.  I  was,  however,  recalled  from  this  excursion 
of  the  imagination,  by  the  farewell  address  of  his  lordship  to  the  bar. 
The  Attorney-General  had  concluded,  and  Lord  Manners  rose  to  bid 
it  a  long  adieu.  It  did  him  great  credit  that  he  did  not  follow  tlie  ex- 
ample of  Lord  Redesdale,  who  wept  and  whimpered  upon  his  taking 
leave  of  Ireland  and  ten  thousand  a  year.  Lord  Manners  had  the  ma^ 
terials  of  consolation  in  his  pocket,  having  received  about  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money,  for  "  the  distingui^ed  ability, 
the  strict  impartiality,  and  unremitting  assiduity,"  of  which  Mr.  Joy 
had  performed  the  panegyric.  So  far  from  indulging  in  any  lachryma- 
tory mood,  his  lordship  proved  himself  a  partisan  to  the  last,  by  giving 
vent  to  his  factious  antipathies  against  the  SoUcitor-General.  .  He  bed 
strenuously  resisted  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Doherty  to  the  office,  for 
which  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  both  in  parliament  and  at  the  bar,  had 
eminently  qualified  him.  There  was  not  an  individual  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  did  not  feel  convinced '  that  Lord  Manners  was  actu- 
ated by  an  hostility  arising  from  political  motives,  founded  upon 
Mr.  Doherty's  support  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Nearly  the  last 
nenlence  in  his  address  is  copied  from  the  Evening  Mail.     "  If,"  said 
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-his  lordship/  ''  I  have  disappointed  or  delayed  the  expectations  of  any 
gentleman  of  the  bar,  I  lament  it.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I 
have  not  been  actuated  by  a- personal  motive,  or  hostile  feeling  against 
him,  but  by  a  sense  of  duty  imposed  on  me,  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  am  placed,  to  protect  the  fair  claims  of  the  bar,  by  resisting,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  interference  of  parliamentary  or  political  in- 
terest in  the  adTancements  -in  the -law."  It  is  obvious  that  under  the 
veil  of  afiected  regret  which  Lord  Manners  states  himself  to  hilve.felt  at 
having,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  Sergeant  Lefroy,  opposed  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  directions  of  the  Cabinet,  there  lurks 
in  the  intimation  that  his  lordship  had  opposed  the  interference  of  pai^ 
liamentary  and  political  interest,  a  reflection  upon  Mr.  Doherty,  of 
which  good  feeling,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice,  should  have  forbidden 
the  es:pression«  This  Parthian  arrow  should  not  have  been  discharged 
at  such  a  moment.  It  was  not  a  time  for  the  indulgence  of  acrimoni- 
ons  feelings.  But  independently  of  the  factious  rancour  which  is  cbn*> 
veyed  in  this  reference  to  Mr.  Doherty,  it  is  surprising  that  such  a 
want  of  ordinary  discretion  should  have  been  manifested  by  an  indivi- 
dual who  was  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  unkind  observation  with 
which,  at  parting,  he  wantonly  aspersed  the  advancement  of  a  member 
of  the  bar.  Lord  Manners  had  objected  to  Mr.  Doherty  upon  the 
ground  of  his  juniority.  He  was  not  himself  of  as  long  standing  at 
the  English  bar  when  he  was  created  Solicitor-General.  Mr.  Doherty 
was  at  the  head  of  bis  circuit,  where  he  had  evinced  as  high  qualifica^ 
tions  as  a  speaker  as  any  gentleman  in  the  whole  profession.  Lord 
Manners  was  unemployed  at  the  bar,  except  when  he  got  a  brief 
from  his  brother-in«law,  a  solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  .  Lord  Manners' 
objection  to  the  exercise  of  parliamentary  or  political  interest,  seems 
to  be  equally  strange.  What  but  the  power  of  the  house  of  Rutland 
.could  ever  have  raised  a  man  of  his  feeble  understanding  and  slight  ac- 
quirements, to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  discharge 
of  whose  duties  he  was  so  utterly  incompetent,  that  his  able  and  erudite 
successor  can  scarcely  refrain  from  expressing  astonishment  at  the  spirit 
of  blunder  in  which  almost  every  one  of  Lord  Manners'  orders,  which 
came  before  him  for  revision,  is  conceived  ? 

After  Lord  Manners  had  delivered  his  valedictory  commemoration 
of  his  own  deserts,  he  proceeded  to  his  house  in  Stephen's-Green,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
between  whom  and  his  Lordship,  twenty  years  of  devoted  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  loyal  monopoly  had  established  a  profound  sympathy. 
The  corporation  of  Dublin,  it  must  be  on  all  hands  admitted,  were 
under  extraordinary  obligations  to  Lord  Manners :  adeGciency  in  their 
aoctounts  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  pounds  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  bill  in  Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Brossley,  who,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  uken  proceedings  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  disgorge  the  produce  of  their  systematic  ex- 
tortion from  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
bar.  Lord  Manners  refused  all  reliefl  I  well  remember  the  indigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Plunket,  when  the  Chancellor  pronounced  his  decree* 
He  shook  his  hand  in  mingled  scorn  for  his  intellect,  and  anger  at  the 
everlasting  effrontery  of  £e  decision.  The  decree  has  been  since  op- 
probriously  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords.     But  the  corporation  were 
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grateful  for  the  manifiestations  of  his  Lordahip*s  good  will ;  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  after  he  had  taken  his  farewell 
of  the  har,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Sir  Ahraham  Bradley 
Kinff,  together  with  a  train  of  civic  baronets  and  knights,  with  whom 
his  Majesty  has  repaired  the  exhausted  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  waited 
upon  Lord  Manners.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  address, 
t^en  from  the  faithful  record,  from  which  a  relation  has  been  already 
made.  "  We  are  not  insensible  that  by  your  undeviating  loyalty  to 
your  Sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of 
an  unrivalled  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  you  have  been  exposed 
to  the  malignant  attacks  of  base  and  dastardly  demagogues,  upheld  by 
the  vile  vituperations  of  a  licentious  press.'*  The  Evening  Mail  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  that  after  the  Town  Clerk  had  concluded,  (for  it  seems 
that  a  Lord  Mayor  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Dogberry,  and 
that  reading  and  writing  do  not  come  to  him  by  nature,)  his  Lord- 
ship placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  read  the  following  answer. 
^' After  a  residence  of  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  your  capital,  where 
my  conduct  in  public  and  private  life  must  be  well  known  to  yon, 
this  mark  of  approbation  from  the  highly  respectable  and  loyal  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Dublin  cannot  fiul  to  be  extremely  gratifying 
to  me :  I  receive  it  witli  pleasure,  and  shall  remember  it  with  grati- 
tude. If  I  have  any  claim  to  be  distinguished  by  you,  it  must  ariae 
from  my  having  anxiously  confined  myself  to  the  judicial  duties  of  my 
oflSce,  and  carefully  abstained,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  from  interfering  in  forty  or  political  topics.  This  line 
of  conduct  has  justified  me  in  the  consideration  of  your  constitutional 
body,  and  may,  in  some  degree,  have  entitled  me  to  those  eiqpressions 
of  kindness  and  good  opinion  which  accompany  your  address,  and  for 
which  i  return  you  my  warmest  acknowledgementSv  I  do  assure  yen, 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  always  feel  a  strong  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  your  corporation,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  owe  to  Ireland."  The  Evening  Mail  mentions  that  the  Chan- 
cellor then  handed  the  address  to  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  it  omits  to 
record  that  the  worthy  functionary  stood  before  the  Chancellor  in  a 
state  of  cataleptic  astonishment.  The  whole  of  his  attendants,  from  the 
High  Sheriffs  down  to  the  Rev.  Tighe  Gregory,  and  Mr.  David  M'Cleary, 
the  oratorical  tailor,  who  cut  out  Sir  Abraham  Bradley's  surtout, 
participated  in  the  feeling  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  stood  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  Chancellor,  like  the  statues  of  aroaseroent  in  all 
its  different  forms.  The  assurance  given  by  his  Lordship  that  he  hisd 
never  interfered  in  politics,  struck  them  into  stupefiiction.  Lord  Man- 
ners was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pbaenomenon,  and  vainly  endea- 
Toured  to  rouse  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the  influences  of  wonder  to  a 
oonsciousness  of  external  objects.  He  placed  the  address  in  his  hand, 
but  it  dropped  out  of  it.  He  adopted  various  other  expedients,  but 
in  vain.  At  length,  however,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  artifice,  which 
was  attended  with  instantaneous  success ;  and,  as  the  Evening  Mail 
has  it,  *'  invited  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  to  partake  of  a  ool- 
lation  prepared  for  them."  The  doors  of  an  adjoining  roon  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  moment  the  enchanting  spectacle  which  was 
presented  by  a  splendid  banquet,  was  disclosed,  at  the  sight  of  **  told 
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ineato,  fowls,  turkeys/'  (they  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  gazette  of 
loyalty,)  the  effect  was  sudden  and  complete :  they  recovered  at  once 
from  the  petrifying  power  of  astonishment,  and  precipitated  themselves 
apon  the  viands  which  were  prepared  for  them,  with  a  voracity  which 
well  became  '^  the  ancient,  loyal,"  hungry,  and  bankrupt  Corporation  of 
Dublin. 
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And  call  they  this  Improvement? — to  have  changed^ 

My  native  Clyde^  thy  once  romantic  shore^ 

Where  Nature's  face  is  hanishM  and  estranged^ 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  thv  wave  no  more ; 

Whoee  banks^  that  sweeten  d  May-day's  breath  before. 

Lie  sere  and  leafless  now  in  summer's  beam. 

With  sooty  exhalations  cover'd  o'er ; 

And  for  the  daisied  green  sward^  down  thy  stream 

Unsightly  brick-lanes  smoke^  and  clanking  engines  gleam. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  swarms  the  scene  sustains ; 

One  heart  free  tasting  Nature's  breath  and  bloom 

Is  worth  a  thousand  uaves  to  Mammon's  gains. 

But  whither  ffoes  that  wealth,  and  ^ladd'ning  whom  ? 

See^  left  but  life  enough  and  breatmne  room 

The  liunger  and  the  hope  of  life  to  fed. 

Yon  pale  Mechanic  bending  o'er  his  loom, 

And  Childhood's  self  as  at  Izion's  wheel. 

From  mom  till  midnight  task'd  to  earn  its  little  meaL 

Is  this  Improvement? — where  the  human  breed 

Degenerates  as  th^y  swarm  and  overflow, 

Tiu  Toil  grows  cheaper  than  the  trodden  weed. 

And  man  competes  with  man,  l^e  foe  with  foe. 

Till  Death,  that  thins  them,  scarce  seems  public  woe  ? 

Improvement ! — smiles  it  in  the  poor  man's  eyes. 

Or  blooms  it  on  the  cheek  of  Labour  ? — ^No— 

To  gorge  a  few  with  Trade's  precarious  prize^ 

We  banish  rural  life,  and  breathe  unwholesome  skies. 

Nor  call  that  evil  slight ;  God  has  not  given 

This  passion  to  the  heart  of  man  in  vain^ 

For  Earth's  peen  face,  th'  untainted  air  of  Heaven^ 

And  all  Che  bliss  of  Nature's  rustic  reign. 

For  not  alone  our  frame  imbibes  a  stain 

From  foetid  skies ;  the  spirit's  healthy  pride 

Fades  in  their  gloom^And  therefore  I  complain. 

That  thou  no  more  .through  pastoral  scenes  shouldst  glide. 

My  Wallace's  own  stream,  and  once  romantic  Clyde  f 

T.C. 
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Phocceoy  Patmos,  Sltne,  Sfc. 

.  The  accounts  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  Europe  of  th  e 
luxury  and  commerctal  wealtli  of  the  Smyrniots,  would  scarcely  appear 
credihle,  were  we  to  connect  them  with  the  External  poverty  of  their 
dwellings,  so  universal  throughout  the  city,  as  well  in  the  residences 
of  the  Greeks  as  the  Moslemin.     The  tottering  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  most  gorgeous  apartments,  is  often  approached  through  the 
stable,  into  which  the  ground-floor  of  the  mansion  has  been  converted  ; 
and  mud- walled  houses,  supported  by  transverse  beams  of  timber,  not 
unfrequently  inclose  chambers,  whose  gilded  cornices,  carved  ceilings, 
tinted  windows,  and  splendid  furniture,  realize  all  we  have  read  of 
Oriental  grandeur.     But  beneath  this  sordid  exterior,  the  assiduous 
merchant  is  forced,  by  the  galling  despotism  of  his  capricious  masters, 
to  conceal  the  produce  of  his  toils,  and  to  enjoy,  in  anxious  privacy,  the 
dearly-purchased  fruits  of  sedulous  industry.     From  the  influence  of 
such  oppression,  selfishness  becomes  a  leading  trait  of  national  cha- 
racter :  the  slave  soon  flnds  that  the  circle  of  his  own  home  must  be 
the  orbit  of  the  world  to  him ;  all  beyond  it  arc  but  tyrants  or  be- 
trayers; his  happiness  is  secure  only  while  it  blooms,  like  the  flower 
of  the  desert,  unknown  and  unenvied ;  and  concealed  possession  is  his 
only  security  for  his  wealth,  in  a  land  where  rapacity  has  rendered 
•*  mine*'  and  "  thine"  at  best  but  words  of  dubious  import,  which  be- 
come synonymous  on  the  slightest  contact  with  a  rival  or  a  ruler. 

With  the  Turks  we  had  but  little  domestic  intercourse;  but  when 
we  were .  admitted  to  their  houses,  which  was  merely  upon  two 
occasions,  our  reception  varied  in  no  degree  from  that  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  throughout  the  Levant,  saving  once,  when  the 
pipe  with  which  we  were  presented,  was  the  cool  narghild,  (in  which 
the  smoke  passes  through  a  vase  of  water,)  instead  of  the  amber- 
mouthed  chibouque ;  and  on  all  occasions  the  salver  containing  coffee 
and  sweetmeats  was  handed  round  by  an  Arab  or  a  Nubian  slave,  in 
lieu  of  the  female,  by  whom  we  had  been  waited  on  when  visiting  a 
house  in  the  Archipelago.  The  disregard  for  external  show,  farther 
than  a  splendid  personal  appearance,  and  the  total  want  of  public  amuse- 
ments, serve  to  render  the  life  of  a  Turk  much  more  domestically 
happy  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the  obvious  blank  in  society 
occasioned  by  the  degraded  education  and  servile  habits  of  the  female 
members  of  his  family.  The  greater  portion  of  his  life  being  spent 
within  his  own  apartments,  and  his  enjoyments  at  once  emanating  from 
and  centering  in  his  home,  that  attention  is  solely  devoted  lo  the  cul- 
ture of  private  comfort,  which,  under  any  other  state  of  society,  would 
be  wasted  on  public  ostentation.  My  opportunities  of  observation 
were  by  far  too  confined  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those 
reports  which  alternately  condemn  and  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  Mos- 
lemin with  regard  to  their  women ;  but  one  fact  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remark  whilst  exploring  the  modem  ruins  of  Tripolizza, 
Athens,  and  Napoli  di  Romania,  that  in  all  the  deserted  Turkish  houses, 
the  harem  and  other  quarters  for  the  residence  of  the  women,  were 
invariably  the  most  sumptuous  in  their  decorations,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing apartments  were  fitted  up  in  ordinary  style,  but  slight  attention. 
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comparatively  speaking,  being  paid  to  the  comforts  or  convenience  of 
the  men.    This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  it  must  require  a  very 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  to  furnish  data  for  a 
decided  opinion  ;  as  there  are  very  few  Europeans  indeed  who  ever  catch 
a  casual  glance  of  the  features  of  a  Turkish  femlile,  much  less  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  her  ddmestic  usages,  and  our  only  conjectures 
must  be  from  superficial  hints.     As  to  their  confinement  to  their  own 
apartments,  I  should  think  the  discipline  cannot  be  severe,  as  crowds 
of  them  are  to  be  daily  encountered  in  the  bazaars,  where  their  chat- 
tering and  mirth  give  but  slight  indication  of  melancholy  or  restraint. 
Beyond  this,  all  means  of  information  must  be  slight  and  unsatisfactory. 
As  to  their  general  personal  appearance,  we  could  form  no  idea,  their 
faces  being  invariably  covered  with  crape,  two  apertures  in  which  are 
made  for  their  eyes,  and  their  figures  loosely  enveloped  in  their  un- 
graceful garments,  so  as  to  conceal  every  trace  either  of  awkwardness 
or  symmetry.      In  the   Morea  I  had  frequently  seen  some  of  those 
wretched  beings  who  had  been  carried  off  from  the  towns  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  merely  rescued  from 
massacre  to  be  reserved  for  infamy  ;  but  amongst  these  I  never  saw 
a  Turkish  lady  who  had  any  pretensions  to  beauty,  with,  perhaps, 
one    solitary  exception,  which  occurred   in  Napoli  di  Romania.      I 
was  returning  one  evening  to  my  quarters,  when,  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  streets,  I  met  a  mob  of  boys  and  a  few  barbarous  soldiers, 
who  were  following  the  steps  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  but  ma- 
jestic females  I  have  ever  seen.     She  was  much  above  the  common 
stature,  and  her  dress,  though  plain,  was  gracefiilly  arranged.     On  en- 
quiry, I  found  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Turkish  Effendi,  who  had 
formerly  resided  within  about  a  mile  of  Napoli,  but  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  knives  of  the  insurgents  two  years  before.     She  had  been 
rescued  by  the  singular  being  who  lately  filled  the  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Pappa  Flescia,  and  had  resided  with  her  child  in  his 
family  up  to  the  present  time.     Two  days  before,  however,  she  had 
learned  that  her  unfortunate  protector  had  been  killed  by  the  troops  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  whilst  besieging  the  town  of  Arcadia  on  the  Western 
coast ;  and,  conscious  that  her  asylum  was  no  longer  secure,  she  made 
}ier  escape  by  the  gates,  and  flew  to  conceal  herself  amidst  the  grass- 
grown  remains  of  what  had  been  her  residence  in  happier  days.     A 
monk,  who  had  the  guardianship  of  an  adjoining  chapel,  had  already 
taken  up  his  abode  in  its  desolated  chambers;  and,  impatient  of  any 
intruder,  he  drove  her  out  even  from  the  ruins  of  her  home.     Aware 
that  the  country  could  afford  her  neither  concealment  nor  subsistence, 
she  was  again  obliged  to  return  to  the  city,  and  cast  herself  upon  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies.  .  She  entered  that  gate,  homeless  and  forlorn, 
which  she  had  once  been  wont  to  pass. amidst  downcast  eyes  and  bend- 
ing turbans.  Her  appearance  soon  attracted  notice,  and  collected  round 
her  the  brutal  mob  which  I  have  mentioned.     She  passed  along,  howr 
lever,  as  if  unmindful  of  her  woes :  in  one  hand  she  held  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  and-  the  other  was  gracefully  bent  across  her  breast, 
whilst  her  large  dark  eyes  were  sadly  turned  on  Heaven,  nor  once  bent 
upon  the  crowd  around  her.     She  moved  along  with  the  step  of  a 
Juno,  whilst  the  indignities  of  her  tormentors  proceeded  from  words  to 
•creams,  and  flinging  dust  upon  her  person.   At  length,  overcome  with 
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apprehension  and  fetigue,  she  seated  herself  by  the  door  of  a  ruined 
mosque,  apparently  in  all  the  calm  abstraction  of  despair.  At  that 
moment  a  member  of  the  Senate,  Tricoupi,  I  think,  came  up,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  inhumanity  of  the  crowd,  immediately  remonstrated  with 
them  on  their  self-delmsement,  aud  giving  her  his  arm,  accompanied 
her  to  his  own  house ;  from  whence  1  understood  she  was  afterwards 
conveyed  in  an  English  frigate  to  her  friends  at  Smyrna.  She  was 
beyond  comparison  the  most  elegant  female  of  her  nation  I  have  ever 
seen ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  such  beauty  by  no  means  usual  in 
Turkey.  In  fact,  Dr.  Clarke,  an  intelligent  Scotch  physician,  resident 
at  Smyrna,  and  highly  in  repute  from  his  knowledge  of  the  epidemics 
peculiar  to  the  Levant,  informed  me,  that  though  in  the  habit  of  being 
called  in  to  visit  the  families  of  the  most  wealtliy  of  the  Turkish  resi- 
dents, he  had  never,  in  the  course  of  several  years'  consunt  practice, 
seen  more  than  sis  or  seven  ladies,  who  could  at  all  compare  with  the 
average  of  English  beauty. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure  from  Smyrna,  Mr.  B ,  an 

English  merchant,  and  possessor  of  a  valuable  collection  of  antiques, 
did  us  the  hbnour  of  an  introduction  to  M.  Fauvel,  the  French  Consul 
of  Athens,  so  honourably  alluded  to  by  Lord  Byron*,  a  gentleman  no 
less  distinguished  by  his  valuable  archs^ological  discoveries  than  by 
the  efficient  and  often  gratefuHy-ackoowledged  services  which  he  has 
had  it  in  his  power  to  render  to  artists  visiting  Attica.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  Revolution,  Mons.  F*—  had  been  forty  years 
resident  in  Athens,  when  that  event  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
home,  and  leave  behind  him  a  collection  of  antiquities  which  had  been 
the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime,  and  which  have  been  now,  most  proba- 
bly, destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Greeks  or  the  barbarity  of  their 
besiegers.  His  mind,  however,  is  still  lingering  in  its  accustomed 
haunts,  and  his  hands  are  busied  in  their  wonted  occupation;  for  at  the 
feeble  age  of  eighty-fivs,  he  is  sedulously  employed  in  the  completion 
of  a  wax  model  of  the  Acropolis,  the  ciiy,  and  its  environs,  which  will 
be  as  unique  in  pomt  of  design  as  accurate  in  execution.  Dormg  seve- 
ral visits  which  we  paid  him,  his  only  theme  was  his  bebved  Athens ; 
atod  he  seemed  to  enjoy  an  extatic  pleasure  in  sitting  for  hours  toge« 
ther  to  talk  over  the  days  he  had  spent  in  poring  among  its  ruins, 
whilst  every  creature  who  had  visited  the  spot,  was  received  by  him 
with  the  satne  cordial  affection  with  which  a  devout  Mahommedan  looks 
upon  him  who  has  made  the  sacred  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

One  day,  on  returning  from  his  house,  we  were  obliged  to  halt  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streeu  near  the  Bazaar,  the  centre  of  which  was 
completely  blocked  up  by  a  team  of  cameb,  which  had  crouched  down 
upon  their  knees  in  order  to  be  unloaded  by  their  drivers.  Whilst 
standing  in  the  door  of  an  adjoining  baib,  a  procession  passed  down 
another  street  at  a  little  distance,  which,  from  its  uncouth  appearanoe, 
we  were  for  some  time  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  a  Turkish  regiment,  preceded  by  a  miUtary  band.  The  latter 
consisted  of  about  half-ardo^en  fantastic  wretches  sounding  little  kettle 
drums>  which  jdiey  struck  with  pieces  of  some  elastic  substanee^  <^PP<^ 

•  See  Notet  to  ««  Childe  Harcdd,*'  Canto  II. 
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renily  raw  hide,  or  very  thick  leather,  with  no  other  design  than  to 
elicit  a  discordant  noise ;  and  as  many  more,  sounding  instruments 
something  like  a  clarionet,  but  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  tune, 
time,  or  measure  in  their  modulation.  The  troop  had  no  uniformity 
of  step,  dress,  or  arms,  and  their  straggling  gait  would  have  excited  a 
smile  from  any  spectator  accustomed  to  the  march  of  European  mili- 
tary. The  street  was  now  cleared  of  the  camels,  and  we  were  pur- 
suing our  route  towards  home,  when,  close  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Bazaar,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  children  gathered  round  a  man  who  lay 
apparently  in  a  most  singular  position,  stretched  on  his  face  upon  the 
ground,  whilst  his  head  was  brought  out  between  his  legs  behind  hins. 
On  coming  a  little  nearer^  we  found  it  was  the  body  of  a  Greek,  who 
had  been  beheaded  about  an  hour  before,  and  his  carcase  placed  as  I 
have  described,  for  a  salutary  warning  to  his  associates.  He  had  been 
detected,  along  with  two  others,  in  an  attempt  to  pass  false  money  in 
the  Bazaar ;  in  which  case,  with  a  Giaour,  the  course  of  justice  is  very 
rapid,  as  the  criminal  is  decapitated  on  the  spot,  without  the  form,  or 
rather  the  delay  of  an  investigation.  The  little  urchins,  who  now  stood 
aronnd  him,  seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  they  kept 
screaming,  and  chattering,  and  touching  him  with  their  feet,  till 
one,  having  sn)eared  the  face  of  another  with  a  stick  dipped  in  the 
blood,  which  was  still  oozing  from  the  wretch's  neck,  flew  off  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  to  the  Bazaar,  where  he  was  followed  by  the 
whole  party  in  full  cry,  who  seemed  marvellously  delighted  with  the 
exploit.* 

On  resolving  to  leave  Smyrna,  we  engaged  a  passage  to  Castel  Rosso 
on  board  a  small  brig,  the  Madonna  de  Tiinisa,  commanded  by  a  Greek, 
called  Panagies  Androeopoulo,  and  sailing  under  the  Ionian  flag.  His 
real  destination  was  Beirout  in  Syria,  and  his  cargo  a  quantity  of  nuts 
and  dried  hides,  the  property  of,  and  consigned  to  Turkish  merchants 
there.  But  as  both  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  thus  liable  to  be  seized 
by  the  Greek  crnizers,  his  papers  were  made  out  for  Cyprus,  and  his 
lulls  of  lading  contained  merely  the  names  of  European  factors.  The 
evening  before  we  sailed  we  spent  at  a  ball  given  by  Captain  Hamilton 
on  board  H.M.S.  the  Cambrian,  at  which  were  assembled  the  greater 
number  of  the  British  residents  of  Smyrna.  The  band  of  the  firigate 
was  placed  amid-ship.  Almost  the  entire  of  the  crew  were,  like  their 
gallant  commander.  Irishmen  ;  and  it  was  rather  an  exhilaratitig  spee- 
tacle  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  hardy  fellows  dancing,  (or,  as  they 
term  it,  **  footing  it  ;*'  that  is,  audibly  beating  time,  with  their  feet,  as 
well  as  observing  the  motions  of  the  dance)  to  the  national  airs  of  their 
country  in  one  of  the  loveliest  bays  of  Asia  Minor.     A  few  Turks  who 


*  At  Hydra  and  Spezzia  there  exist  regular  manofactories  of  false  money  to  the 
nimiber  of  in^^ty  or  thirty,  not  only  uiinotioed,  but  abioliitely  supported  by  mera- 
ber»o£  the  government  t  the  money,  coniisting  of  imitationa.of  ^Mmish  doUan, 
av  well  as  paras  and  all  the  coins  of  the  Turkish  empire,  being  dii^Kwed  of  as  a  fair 
matter  of  traffick  to  the  Maltese  and  lonians,  who  carry  it  to  Kgypt  and  Tuikey  for 
a  second  sale  or  surreptitious  circulation  by  thmr  own  agents.  The  Greeks  de£ead 
this  specses  «f  eommerce  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  it  is  always  fair  to  cheat  an 
enemy ;  and  seomdlv,  the  pieces  circulating  freely  with  them,  as  fislse  money  at  a 
reduced  rate,  thence  becomes  a  national  coin,  which  they  have  every  right  to  strike 
for  their  own  use. 
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ivere  on  board  seemed  highly  amused  with  a  performance,  the  robust 
activity  of  which  so  far  excelled  any  exercise  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  testified  their  delight  with  frequent  bursts  of  most 
"  unoriental  laughter." 

The  ensuing  day,  having  got  our  bills  of  health  signed,  specifying 
not  only  our  own  bodily  convalescence,  but  the  temporary  freedom 
from  infectious  disorders  at  Smyrna,  the  Consul  furnished  us  with  pass- 
ports indited  with  regal  pomposity,  and  commencing  with — "  We 
Francis  Wherry,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Given  from  under  our  hand,"  and  so 
forth.  Our  vessel  was  lying  in  the  ofBng  at  some  distance  from  the 
beach.  A  wretch  of  most  squalid  appearance,  but  whose  turban  of 
*'  sacred  green*'  bespoke  him  an  Emir,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  carried  down  our  luggage  to  the  marino;  and  having  re- 
warded the  offspring  of  Mahomet  with  a  piastre,  we  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  and  bade  farewell  to  "Izmir  the  lovely."*  On  board  the 
Madonna  de  Tunisa  we  found  a  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Scoles,  an  Eng- 
lish architect,  who,  having  completed  the  tour  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
had  engaged  Itis  passage  as  far  as  Cyprus,  with  tlie  intention  of  crossing 
over  to  Beirout,  and  thence  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  was  sunset 
before  our  Captain  had  completed  his  arrangements  on  shore,  and 
put  off,  accompanied  by  two  Turkish  officers  of  the  port,  who  came 
-for  the  purpose  of  overhauling  the  vessel,  in  otder  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther any  Greek  fugitives  were  on  board.  The  delay  occasioned  by 
this  scrutiny,  detained  us  till  it  was  too  late,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
captain,  to  attempt  navigating  the  shoals  of  the  bay ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly lay  at  anchor  till  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning,  when  we 
hove  short  and  got  under  weigh  with  a  favourable  breeze,  which  about 
noon  brought  us  up  with  the  castle,t  where  we  were  again  examined  by 
commissioners  from  the  shore,  and  all  being  found  correct,  got  our  final 
clearance  and  stood  out  for  sea.  The  *'  inbat*'  had,  however,  commenced 
to  blow,  and  we  were  consequently  forced  to  beat  out  against  it,  whilst 
the  position  of  the  shoals  rendered  our  tacks  so  short  that  we  made 
but  little  way.  At  length  to  complete  our  discomfiture,  we  got  aground 
upon  a  sandbank  about  four  o'clo(;k  in  the  afternoon,  where  a  French 
corvette  had  stuck  two  days  before  ;  and  considerable  time  was  again 
•lost  in  sending  out  our  anchor  by  the  long  boat,  and  warping  off  into 
deeper  water,  till  night  was  closing  in  ere  the  rising  land-breeze  again 
set  all  to  rights,  and  we  turned  in  as  the  vessel  was  making  five  or  six 
knots  towards  Cape  Karabornou.  It  was  dark  when  we  had  passed  the 
islands  of  Vourla,  (or,  as  the  Turks  call  them,  Dourlach,  from  which 
our  name  for  them  is  derived,)  but  we  could  descry  the  lights  upon 
the  hills,  which  we  supposed  to  belong  to  the  modern  representative 
of  Clazomene.     Several  vessels  of  war  were  lying  at  anchor  behind 

*  Innir,  the  Tnridsh  name  for  Smyrna,  is  (like  many  others  limilar)  a  oor- 
niption  of  ^^  <2s  rifif  :itivpiraif^^'  as  Stamboul  or  Gonstantinoide  b  ^^  tls  ri)r  voAir/' 
Ne^rropont,  ^^  elf  ri^  Edgtwo,**  &c  &c 

f  The  fortress  called  by  the  Turks  Sangiac  Bomou,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Agio 
Souli,  was  built  about  the  year  1656,  but  has  recelred  no  repairs  since  the  hour  of 
its  erection  to  the  present.  A  few  cannon  are  mounted  on  the  upper  parts ;  and  on 
a  terrace  dose  by  Uie  water^s  edge,  we  observed  some  enormous  mnite  balls  pre- 
pared for  guns  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  at  the  castles  of  the  Dardanelles ;  but 
altogether  it  is  a  most  contemptible  concern  for  either  attack  or  defence. 
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Drimusay  or  English  island,  where  they  generally  drop  down  from 
Smyrna  to  take  in  fresh  water,  and  to  scale  their  guns.  There  is  a 
more  intense  excitement  in  sailing  by  night  in  the  Levant,  than  in  any 
other  sea  I  have  ever  passed  over  ;  there  are  a  thousand  possible  dan> 
gers  from  sudden  squalls,  and  pirates  and  sunken  rocks,  that  keep  the 
imagination  on  a  continued  stretch ;  then  the  softened  azure  of  the 
midnight  sky  is  so  pure  and  placid,  and  its  little  twinkling  stars  are  so 
sparkUngly  reflected  in  the  deep  dark  sea  beneath  them,  and  if,  as  is 
seldom  the  case,  it  be  a  night  of.  clouds  and  darkness,  there  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  a  long  line  of  phosphorescent  light,  which 
heaves  and  glitters  like  a  stream  of  lava,  till  it  again  subsides  into 
dimness  and  repose.  At  sunrise,  the  wind,  though  favourable,  had 
freshened  so  considerably  as  quite  to  perplex  our  timid  skipper :  it  was 
merely  what  a  British  seaman  would  have  considered  *'  a  fresh  breeze/' 
bat  our  worthy  '*  naukUros"  thought  far  otherwise,  and  though  we 
were  now  fuirly  outside  the  Gulf  and  within  sight  of  Scio,  he  insisted 
on  making  for  Fokia,  on  the  opposite  propontory  of  the  bay  of  Smyr- 
na, and  lying  to  till  the  weather  should  have  abated;  and  we  accord- 
ingly came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  early  in  the  forenoon.  As  we 
entered  it,  we  were  crossed  right  ahead  by  an  Austrian  frigate,  having 
in  tow  seven  Greek  misticos,  whom  she  had  captured,  in  consequence 
of  finding  them  at  sea  without  regular  papers  from  the  Greek  Admiral 
Miaoulis,  or,  in  other  words,  on  a  suspicion  of  piracy.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  certainly  her  duty  to  take  possession  of  these 
boats  and  convey  them  for  examination  to  the  proper  national  autho- 
rities ;  but  it  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  lead  them  prisoners  of  war  into 
the  most  cautious  port  of  Turkey,  and  deliver  them  over  into  the  hands 
of  their  political  enemies,  in  order  to  be  punished  for  a  suspicion  of  a 
dvil  offence. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Fokia,  the  ancient  Phocsea,  is  defended 
on  the  southern  side  by  a  castle,  garrisoned  by  a  few  Turkish  soldiers  : 
and  the  town  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  which  was  probably  the 
former  separation  between  the  two  harbours  mentioned  by  Livy, 
**  Lampter,"  and  ''  Naustathmos :"  that  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  now 
a  muddy  shoal,  and  that  to  the  east  is  solely  accessible  for  small  boats. 
We  landed  on  the  latter,  and  entered  the  city  by  a  gate  on  the  land 
side.  The  miserable  houses  of  the  modern  town  gave  us  but  a  slight 
idea  of  that  Phocaea,  whose  fleets  once  visited  the  remotest  shores  of 
Europe,  and  planted  colonies  on  the  wildest  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Iberia.* 
It  is  still  surrounded  by  a  wall,  though  in  a  state  of  total  ruin,  which 
our  guide  told  us  was  built  by  the  Genoese,  who  possessed  Phocsea  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  may  possibly  be  in  some 
parts  a  portion  of  that  which  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  against  the 
invasion  of  Cyrus,  with  the  money  presented  for  that  purpose  by  Argan- 
chonius,  King  of  Sartessus,  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Fragments  of  co- 
lumns and  antique  carvings  lie  about  in  various  quarters ;  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  any  consequence.  Without  the  gate  are  two  Roman 
Sarcophagi,  now  used  as  cisterns,  one  is  still  unfinished  as  regards  the 

*  The   modern  Marseilles  was,  according  to   Strabo,   a  colony  of  Phocaaans, 
{**  Krffffia  8c  c<rr  *^Kalw¥  i{  MapaiXla,**   Strabo^  Return  Geogr,  Lib,  iv.)  and  was 
adorned  with  temples  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  erected  by  its  founders. 
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Irving  of  the  festoons,  and  tlie  ornaments  of  the  other  have  been  re- 
chisel^  by  a  modern  hand.  Near  another  gate  are  some  architectural 
remains,  but  so  mutilated  as  to  retain  no  clue  to  their  original  deati* 
nation.  Our  delay  was  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  fresh  supply  of  fruit,  milk,  and  honey,  we  again  returned  to 
our  vessel.  The  wind  having  subsided  a  little,  our  captain  was 
induced  to  put  io  sea  again  in  the  morning.  A  fair  run  broiight  us 
about  sunset  into  the  straits  of  Chesm^,  and  having  passed  the  Spahna* 
dores  and  Hippi,  we  were  becalmed  in  the  morning  off  the  town  of 
Scio.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  beautiful  strait  was  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  save  when  a  shoal  of  dolphins  disturbed  its  surface  as  they 
gambolled  in  the  sunbeams ;  on  either  side,  the  smoke  of  the  morning 
fires  was  rising  from  the  snowy  roofs  of  Scio  and  of  Chesme«  the  gneea 
hills  of  the  island  were  still  freshly  tinted  with  the  sparkling  dew,  and, 
as  the  mists  rolled  away  from  the  brown  summits  of  Erythrs,  their 
rugged  cliffs  were  accurately  reflected  in  the  unrippled  stream.  Cspt- 
tain  Panngies  Androcopoulo,  was  extremely  impatient  of  this  delay, 
but,  as  he  paced  the  deck  somewhat  more  hastily  than  usual,  he  chanced 
to  put  his  hand  upon  his  unshorti  chin,  which  had  not  known  a  rasor 
since  the  morning  before  we  had  sailed  from  Smyrna,  and  he  at  once 
adopted  the  resolution  to  go  on  shore  and  be  ^aved :  to  resolve  and  to 
execute  was  the  work  of  a  minute,  and  accordingly  about  half-past  six 
o'clock  A.M.,  we  were  seated  in  his  boat  and  pulling  stoutly  for  the 
pier  of  Scio.  We  passed  between  the  lighthouse  and  a  fortress  on  a 
small  island  in  the  harbour,  and  landed  at  the  mole,  which  lies  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town.  The  streets  through  which  we  passed, 
were  in  almost  total  ruin,  very  few  of  any  of  the  houses  having  b«en  re- 
built since  their  destruction  during  Hassan's  massacre,  and  numbers  of 
miserable  wretches  were  still  inhabiting  the  half-consumed  hovels.  Tbe 
town  is  protected  by  a  fortress  close  by  the  sea,  built  by  the  Genoese, 
which  mounts  a  few  cannon  on  the  land  side,  and  over  which  the  bloods 
red  flag  of  Mahomet  was  floating  in  the  morning  sun.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  once  filled  with  water,  and  still,  though  choked  with  mud» 
its  sole  protection,  across  which  is  thrown  a  draw-bridge,  which  ori«- 
ginally  moved  upon  its  hinges,  but  which  had  long  grown  stiff  through 
mfirmity  and  age.  Near  the  beach,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  mosque, 
and  several  houses  which  were  overthrown  about  twelve  montlis  before, 
in  consequence  of  h  salute  from  the  cannon  of  the  Greek  fleet,  whilst 
sailing  past  the  island ;  and  in  the  harbour  were  lying  a  Gqletta  and  a 
sixteen-gun  brig,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Turks  during  the 
previous  massacre  at  Ipsara  in  1824.  We  had  traversed  a  good  portion 
of  the  town,  and  some  of  the  grass-grown  gardens  in  the  suburbs, 
where  we  still  found  some  bunches  of  luscious  grapes,  and  trees  covered 
with  delicious  oranges  ;  and  were  returning  to  search  for  the  laboratory 
of  a  barber,  when  ^ur  party  was  overtaken  by  the  cavajcade  of 
Youssef  Pacha,  the  present  governor  of  Scio.  He  was  habited  in  a 
rich  crimson  turban,  and  purple  pelisse  lined  with  sable  and  gorgeously 
embroidered  :  he  rode  a  cream-coloured  Arabian,  and  was  altogether  a 
splendid  personage :  his  suite  consisted  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
individuals  gaudily  dressed  and  well  mounted,  and  the  furious  gallop 
at  which  they  passed  us,  raised  no  trifling  dust  in  our  path.  We,  how* 
ever,  attracted  no  notice,  and  having  found  the  atelier  of  the  artist  we 
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were  iti  search  oF|  Captain  Panagies  underwent  the  ceremonies  of  his 
profession  in  due  f6rni.  I  observed  that  the  "  barber's  bason"  widi 
an  aperture  to  receive  the  chin,  which  figures  in  Don  Quixote,  but 
which  is  merely  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  order  in  England,  was 
still  in  use  with  our  Sciote  operator ;  and  the  same  razor  which  smooth- 
ed the  beard  of  the  captain,  was  immediately  applied,  in  lien  of 
scissors,  to  amputate  the  exuberant  length  of  bis  hair.  The  barber 
was  as  brisk  and  talkative  as  the  most  garrulous  of  his  class,  which,  in 
fact,  varies  little  in  any  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  having  insisted  on 
having  the  honour  to  dress  '*  Milordi  Inglesi,"  he  most  politely  doffed 
his  apron,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  beach,  bidding  us  an  eternal  adieu 
with  all  the  grace  and  pathos  of  the  most  finished  practitioner  of 
Pa^is.  A  party  who  seemed  to  be  proceeding  on  a^  shooting  excur* 
sion,  drew  up  to  observe  us  as  we  stepped  into  our  boat :  they  were 
all  well  armed,  and  one  bore  an  English  shot-belt  and.  powder-horn, 
whilst  another,  who  seeibned  the  buffoon,  or  perhaps  the  '*  gamekeeper*' 
of  the  party,  wore  a  fentastic  cap  adorned  with  the  tails  of  rabbits  and 
other  trophies  of  the  chase.  A  slight  westerly  wind  springing  up  about 
midday,  we  passed  at  sunset  through  the  Great  Boghaa,  between  the 
islands  of  S^mos  and  Nicaria,  keeping  to  the  left  of  Fournt.*  On 
coming  on  deck  the  succeeding  morning,  .the  breexe  was  again  djrtngt 
away,  and  we  lay  almost  unraoving  at  the  extremity  of  the  .Strait, 
with  Patmos  a  few  miles  ahead,  on  either  quarter  the  islands  which 
we  had  passed,  and  to  the  right,  the  low  marshy  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Maeander.  Nicaria,  whose  name  has  been  modernifeed 
by  the  addition  of  the  initial  letter,  is  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  of  lea-* 
ros ;  and  we  were  now  floating  in  that  quarter  of  the  iEgean,  which^ 
according  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  death  ;^  high  chains  of  mountains  occupy  its  entire  extent,  and  our 
pilot  informed  us,  that  its  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  be  die  most 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  of  all  the  Greeks,  are  solely  supported  by  the 
sale  of  charcoal  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Samos  and  Skala  nova* 
and  by  the  exportation  of  fire-wood,  with  which  their  hills  are 
covered.  The  mountains  of  Samos  are  the  most  elevated  of  any  of 
the  islands  1  have  seen.  Its  miserable  inhabitants  have^  during 
the  last  five  years,  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  wretch- 
edness, in  consequence  of  the  augmented  severity  of  the  Turks  since 
the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  assist  their  enslaved  countrymen  of  Scio. 
Their  island  is  possessed  of  no  objecM  of  antiquity,  save  a  few  over-^ 
thrown  remains,  and  one  solitary  column  of  the  once  gorgeous  temple 
of  Juno,  which  Pausanias  states. to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts, 
as  a  depository  for  the  statue  of  the  goddess  which  they  had  carried  off 
from  Argos.  This  pVodigy  of  art  the  Tyrrhenians  once  attempted  to 
steal ;  but  Athenieus,  who  relates  the  fiict,  adds,  that  they  had  scarcely 
cleared  the  harbour,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  calm,  which  pre* 
vented  their  departure  till  the  goddess  was  agaiin  restored  to  her 
pedestal.     It  seemed  as  if  we  had  now  got  some  such  "  Jonas"  on  board 

*  The  Island  of  Anta,  Anglice. 
+  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

Sirab.  Gwg.  Lib.  xir. 
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tbe  Madonna  de  Tunisa;  for,  during  the  entire  forenoon  we  barely 
gained  a  mile,  and  some  fragments  of  paper  which  we  had  thrown 
overboard  in  the  morning,  were  still  floating  alongside  us  at  noon- 
day. The  set  of  the  current  had,  however,  gradually  borne  us  down 
upon  Patmos,  and  it  required  little  persuasion  of  our  captain  to  induce 
him  to  lower  his  boat,  and  land  us  in  a  small  harbour  to  the  right  of 
the  Porta  de  la  Scala.  The  island,  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  of  volcanic  origin,  seemed  wretched  in  the  extreme^a  rugged 
rock,  with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  and  a  slight  covering  of  verdure,  which 
with  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  and  the  baking  heat  of  the  sun,  was  so 
crisp  as.  almost  to  crumble  in  our  hands.  We  left  our  boat  in  the  care 
of  two  of  the  sailors  by  the  beach^  and  took  the  way  by  a  rather  rugged 
ascent  towards  the  town  of  Patmos  and  the  monastery  of  St.  John, 
which  crown  the  summit  of  a  hill  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  port.  The  latter  building,  which  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  towers  and  bastions,  has  much  more  the  air 
of  a  military  than  a  monastic  edifice,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Emperor  Alexis  Comnenes,  in  the  year  1 1 1 7,  to  serve  at  once  as  a 
residence  for  the  brethren  of  St.  John,  and  a  protection  to  the  inhabi- 
tants against  the  corsairs.  It  now  contains 'accommodations  for  a 
numerous  society  of  monks,  under  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of 
Samoa.  Their  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  sanctified, 
as  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Mainote  pirates  during  the  days  of  their  infestment  of  the  Levant, 
and  are  still  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  resort  to  dishonourable 
employments  to  eke  out  their  subsistence.  One  of  the  fraternity 
met  us  on  the  hill,  and  conducted  us  to  the  monastery,  where  we 
were  received  in  an  antiquated  room,  and  treated  with  coffee  and  a 
melon.  The  brethren  dwelt  much  upon  their  poverty  and  privations, 
but,  as  no  situation,  however  mean,  is  totally  divested  of  pride,  they 
spoke  with  no  slight  exultation  of  their  old  and  honourable  foundation, 
and  their  possessing  a  bell  in  their  island,  by  permission  of  the  Grand 
Mufti  at  Constantinople,  through  the  high  veneration  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  the  character  of  St.  John :  whilst  all  the  other  religions 
foimdations  of  the  East,  even  that  of  Mount  Athos,  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  crooked  bar  of  iron  which  the  Caloyers  strike  with 
a  hammer,  in  order  to  summon  the  community  to  prayers. 

One  of  our  entertainers  accompanied  us  to  the  Hermitage  of  Saint 
John,  which  lies  about  midway  between  the  beach  and  the  convent.  It 
is  a  mean  little  semi-Gothic  chapel,  which  we  approached  by  a  rugged 
pathway ;  one  side  incloses,  or  rather  is  formed  by  the  sacred  cave  in 
which  the  Evangelist  wrote  his  book  of  Revelations,  during  his  banish- 
ment to  Patmos,  by  Domitian,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  79.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  chapel,  it  must  have  been  rather  an  exposed  situation,  as 
it  is  pierced  but  a  very  slight  way  into  the  rock;  and  as  the  Monks  make 
consider&ble  traffic  by  disposing  of  pieces  of  the  stone  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  a  great  portion  of  the  present  excavation  may  be  attributed 
to  their  industry.  Two  chinks  in  the  rock  above  are  pointed  out  as  the 
apertures  through  which  he  received  the  Divine  communications  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  Monks,  and 
of  course,  are  held  as  incomparably  sacred,  second  in  sanctity  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  alone.     The  appearance  of  the  few  inhabitants 
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whom  we  saw  was  perfectly  consonant  to  the  barren  face  of  their  island ; 
the  men  clad  in  dirty  cotton  rags,  and  the  women,  though  handsome, 
literally  bundles  of  filth.*  We  purchased  from  them  a  few  partridges, 
and  a  vase  of  Aphrogala  (a<^po  ydka)  or  clouted  cream,  and  the  cap- 
tain having  given  a  donation  of  nuts  for  the  Monastery,  we  returned  on 
board.  1  should  have  mentioned  that  our  commander,  who  lost  no 
occasion  of  turning  a  circumstance  to  advantage,  considered  himself 
|>eculiarly  fortunate  in  having  this  opportunity  of  repeating  a  *'  pater," 
and  an  '*  ave,"  at  the  shrine  of  St.  John ;  and  though  there  was  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  a  breath  of  wind,  now  relied  with  perfect  con- 
fidence on  the  immediate  arrival  of  a  favourable  breeze.  His  predic- 
tion seemed  verified  ;  in  the  course  of  the  following  twenty-four  hours 
we  had  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  wind,  the  island  of  Lero 
(the  birth-place  of  Patrodus),  Lerita,  and  Calymno.  It  was  now  even- 
ing ;  the  broad  bright  sun  was.  sinking  towards  the  jEgeasif  behind  the 
hi  Us  of  Naxia  and  Amorgos ;  we  were  keeping  our  course  to  the  West 
of  the  ancient  Cos ;  the  censer  of  myrrh  had  been  burned  before  the 
image  of  theVirgin  in  the  cabin;  each  of  the  crew  had  in  turn  perform- 
ed his  devotions  at  her  simple  shrine,  and  was  now  leaning  over  the 
side  to  mark  the  gradual  approach  of  evening, — when  all  at  once  a  vessel 
of  most  suspicious  appearance  emerged  from  behind  one  of  the  head- 
lands of  Stancho,t  about  two  miles  to  windward,  and  instantly  made 
OS  a  signal  to  bring  to,  by  firing  a  gun  athwart  our  course.  Her  hull 
and  masts  were  painted  bUck,  and  diough  evidently  pierced  for  cannon, 
her  yards  were  far  less  squared  than  became  a  ship  of  war ;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wind,  too,  was  such  as  to  prevent  us  observing  for  some 
time  the  quarterings  of  Iter  flag.  No  doubt,  however,  remained  in 
the  mmd  of  our  captain  as  to  her  being  a  corsair,  and,  as  we  were  to- 
tally unprovided  either  with  men  or  arms,  he  looked  for  little  less  than 
plunder,  if  not  assassination.  Nothing  however  remained  but  to  hoist 
his  Ionian  colours,  back  his  topsails,  and  lie  to,  to  await  her  approach* 
In  consequence  of  our  ready  compliance,  the  unceremonious  signal 
was  not  repeated ;  the  "  sable  bark"  drew  rapi^y  near.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silent  suspense,  and  the  hurried  tone  in  which  our  gallant  com- 
mander summoned  a  council  of  war,  bespoke  his  anxiety  and  agitation, 
when  a  sudden  shifting  of  her  course  showed,  floating  at  the  mast-head 
of  the  strange  vessel,  the  quartered  cross  and  azure  stripes  of  the  Gre- 
cian flag,  and  in  some  degree  restored  his  self-composure.  In  a  few 
moments  she  hove  to,  and  sent  her  boat  to  board  us.  She  was  a  brig 
of  fourteen  guns,  commanded  by  a  man  called  Rafiael,  whom  I  had 
formerly  known  at  Hydra.  Our  fictitious  papers  were  instantly  pro- 
duced, and  after  some  scrutiny,  passed  muster,  the  presence  of  so  many 

*  '<  There  are  hardly  three  hundred  men  in  Patmos,  and  at  least  twenty 
women  for  one  man ;  they  are  naturally  pretty,  but  disfigure  themselves  so  with 
paint  as  to  be  absolutely  frightful ;  yet  that  is  far  from  their  intention,  for  ever 
since  a  certain  merchant  of  Marseilles  married  one  of  them  for  her  beauty,  they 
fancy  there  *s  not  a  stranger  comes  thither  but  to  make  the  like  purchase.  They 
locdced  on  us  as  very  odd  fellows,  and  seemed  to  be  mightily  surprised  when  they 
were  told  we  only  came  to  search  for  platUs^  for  they  imagined  on  our  arrival,  we 
should  carry  into  France  at  least  a  dozen  wives." — Towmefort^  Voyage  into  the 
I^eviuU^  voL  i.  p.  330. 

-f-  Stancho,  or  Stance,  is  no  doubt  a  contraction  (similar  to  those  already  men- 
tioned) of  flf  ri^  K^a. 
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Englishmcii  on  board  coDtributmg  in  no  slight  degree  to  establi^  tbe 
confidence  of  our  overhauler.  Our  captain  was,  however,  still  unsatis- 
fied as  to  the  character  of  the  brig,  and  by  no  means  solicitous  for  a 
protraction  of  her  visit ;  and  on  Raffael  asking  whether  we  had  met 
with  any  British  vessels,  he  unhesitatingly  replied  that  we  had  just 
parted  off  Calymno  with  the  Cambriafi  frigate,  which  was  on  a  cruise 
after  some  Fourniot  pirates.  The  Greejc  captain  was  delighted  with 
the  news,  and  lost  no  time  in  bidding  us  good-4iye,  whilst  Androcopoulo 
generously  insisted  on  presenting  him  with  a  portion  of  the  nuts  with 
which  he  was  freighted. 

During  the  night  we  weathered  the  southern  point  of  Cosi  and  en- 
tering the  narrow  strait  between  two  small  islands,  called  Yali  and 
Nysiros,  passed  the  mouth  of  die  Gulf  of  Boodroom,  and  kept  along 
the  coast  of  Doris  towards  Simi  and  the  north  of  Rhodes.  The  in- 
habitants of'  almost  all  the  islands  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  subsist  by  diving  for  the  sponges  which  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  sunken  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  tlieir  coasts  ;  thoae  of 
Calymno  are  the  most  wealthy,- whilst  those  of  Piscopia  and  Sim^are 
said  to  be  by  far  the  most  expert.  The  sea  is  at  all  times  extrem^y 
dear,  and  the  experienced  divers  are  capable  of  distinguisliing  from  the 
surface  tlie  points  to  which  the  animal  has  attached  itself  below«  when 
an  unpractised  eye  conld  but  dimly  discern,  the  bottom.  Each  boat  is 
furnished  with  a  large  stone  attached  to  a  rope,  which  the  diver  seises 
in  his  bands  on  plunging  head-foremost  from  the  stern,  in  order  to 
increase  tbe  velocity  of  his  descent  through  tlie  water,  thereby  saving 
an  expenditure  of  breath,  as  well  as  to  expedite  his  ascent,  being  hauled 
up  quickly  by  his  companions  when  exhausted  at  the  bottom.  I  have 
eeen  but  one  man  who  could  remain  below  more  than  about  two  mi- 
nutes, and  the  process  of  detaching  the  sponge  was  of  course  very  te- 
dious; three  and  sometimes  four  divers  descending  successively  to 
secure  a  peculiarly  fine  specimen.  .  When  taken  up  £esh,  it  is  covered 
with  a  gelatinous  epidermis,  said  to  be  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  has 
a  strong  fishy  smeil  ;^  is  immediately  immersed  for  some  hours  in 
warm  water,  till  this  coatibg  detaches  itself,  and  leaves  witbia  the 
porous  vesicles  which  form  the  sponge  of  commerce,  which  is  then 
purchased  up  by  the  factors  of  the  Smyrniot  merchants. 

On  approaching  Simd,  we  could  not  avoid  being  struck  with  the  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  spot  evinced  by  one  Kara- 
vikyrios,  (as  the  Levantine  skippers  call  themselves) ;  he  ran  bis  vessel, 
to  all  appearance,  close  upon  shore,  smiling  at  our  surprise,  till,  sud- 
•denly  rounding  a  jutting  headland,  we  drove  through  a  strait  not  fifty 
yards  in  width,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  bay,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  were  the  town  and  harbour  of  Simi.  The  Madonna  de  Tunisa 
was  immediately  laid  to ;  the  boat  was  lowered,  and  we  were  about 
starting  for  shore,  when  a  gig  from  another  Greek  cruiser  drew  along- 
side, and  subjected  us  to  a  second  scrutiny  of  our  papers  and  destina- 
tion ;  we  found  from  her  that  three  vessels  from  the  squadron  of  the 
Vice-Admiral  Sactouri  were  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  that  the  remain- 
der were  on  the  look-out  off  Rhodes,  to  keep  watch  on  a  portion  of  the 
Turco- Egyptian  Heet  that  was  at  anchor  there.  The  present  division 
was  under  the  direction  of  a  Coramodore  Georgio  Metrozuppo,  who 
was  now  on  board  our  vessel,  and  who  politely  invited  our  party  to 
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viftit  bis  skip  in  die  harbour.  We  accordingly  accompanied  him  in  our 
own  boat,  aiody  in  return  for  the  wual  present  of  nuts,  were  treated  with 
pipes,  eofiee,  and  rosoglio.  His  bark  was  in  capital  order,  and  well 
appointed  with  the  exception  of  hie  gune,  no  two  of  which  were  of  the 
ifune  length  or  calibre,  and  of  coarse  the  greater  number  would  be 
ueeleeey  in  any  action  save  at  close  quarters. 

The  town  of  Simd  is  built,  like  that  of  Syra,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  beach,  its  houses  clustering  like  crystals  round  a  sifkiM  and  abrupt 
ooaical  Ull.  On  the  Marino  are  a  fiew  magazines  of  tliose  of  the  in- 
habitants who  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  principal  occupation,  however,  is  sponge-diving,  and  it  is  said  that 
no  young  man  of  the  island  im  permitted  to  marry  till  he  can  descend 
with  facility  to  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms.*  Those  of  the  townsmen 
whom  we  saw,  were  tall  and  well-formed,  worthy  subjects  of  their  king 
Nireus,  whose  handsome  person  Homer  has  immortalised.  The  women, 
on  the  contrary,  were  swarthy  and  awkward,  and  their  costume  any 
thing  but  becoming.  The  he»d  was  enveloped  in  a  white  turban,t  the 
extremity  of  which  was  again  passed  round  the  waist :  the  gown,  formed 
of  the  coarsest  red  serge,  was  of  most  ungraceful  amplitude,  the  only 
eovcringa  for  the  arms  were  the  sleeves  of  a  chemise,  whidi  merited  any 
epithet  but  **  snowy,"  and  down  the  breast  was  a  row  of  tin  bosses, 
studded  with  coloured  glass  in  imitation  of  gems.  The  ladies  tbero« 
selves  were  peculiarly  shy,  and  it  was  only  by  stealth  that  our  fellow- 
traveller  Mr.  Scoles  was  able  to  make  a  sketch  of  their  adornments.  » 

Daring  about  twelve  hours  which  we  remained  at  Simi,  the  captain 
of  our  brig  contrived  to  pick  up  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
for  CastelURosso  and  Cyprus ;  one  of  whom  shortly  after  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  It  was  a  considerable  time  since  I  had  seen  him, 
and  sickness  and  fiitigue  had  wrought  such  changes  in  his  appearance, 
that  I  did  not  immediately  recognize  in  him  a  servant  who  had  for- 
merly attended  us  in  an.  excursion  from  Pyrgos  to  Tripolisza.  His 
name  was  Christophoro,  and  be  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  His  father 
was  a  merchant  of  Lernieo,  who  being  seheed  tin  the  Turks  hnmediacely 
afker  the  massacre  of  the  Primates  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  was  compelled  to  turn  Mahomedan  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  and  secure  his  property  for  his  children,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  abjured  Christianity  along  with  him.    Cbistophoro  had  been  four 

**  **  Directly  opposite  to  Rhodes  is  a  little  and  almost  unknown  island,  named 
Himia,  (qa.  Sim^  ?)  which  is  worth  notice,  on  account  of  the  singular  method  which 
the  iahabitaatt  have  to  get  their  liting.  In  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  common 
•pfliige  fSpongia  officinmlU)  is  fbani  in  abuodanoi,  and  more  thau  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Meditenaneayi.  The  inhaUtanta  make  it  a  trade  to  iish  up  this  sponge, 
hy  which  they  get  a  living  far  from  contemptible,  as  their  goods  are  always  wanted 
by  the  Turks,  who  use  an  incredible  quantity  of  sponges  in  their  baths.  A  girl  in 
this  island  is  not  permitted  by  her  relations  to  marry  before  she  has  brought  up  a 
ceitsin  quantity  of  sponges,  and  before  she  can  give  a  proof  of  her  agility  by  taking 
them  up  from  a  certain  d^pth J^^^HatselquUi^ Fojf,  and  Trav,  in  the  L^vanij  p.  }J^, 

f  '«Les  femmes  de  Symes  ^migrent  en  grand  nombre  pour  Rhodes,  oik  eUes  ez- 
ercent  le  metier  de  porte-faise ;  elles  ressemblent  par  leur  physioi^omie  auz  Bo. 
h^miennes,  et  portent  dee  iurhans  glance.  Van  Egmont  apprit  que  c^etait  un  pri- 
TiUge  qoi  leur  avait  aooord6  Mahomet  II.,  paroequ*&  son  retonr  de  Rhodes  elles 
toient  veinies  au-devant  lui  en  turbtm  pour  montrer  leurs  Mntimens  Tuns.  8i  telle 
iudt  r<'rigine  de  leurs  turbans,  I'honneur  national  eadgerait  qu'eUes  quitaasent 
oette  marque  d*infamie.** — Deppmg,  la  Grlce^  tom.  iv.  p.  16. 
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years  married  when  the  event  took  place,  which  thus  cut  off  almost  the 
entire  circle  of  his  friends,  and  for  ever  alienated  him  from  his  home 
and  his  family.     No  entreaties  could  compel  him  to  abandon  his  faith  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  crept  from  one  place  of  concealment  to  ano- 
ther, in  order  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  death  or  apostacy  which  await- 
ed him  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  his  retreats  were,  one 
by  one,  discovered,  and  the  last  resource  which  remained  to  him  was 
to  place  his  wife  and  child  under  the  protection  of  his  father,  and  fly 
from  Cyprus,  till  some  favourable  change  in  the  policy  of  its  tyrants 
might  enable  him  to  return  once  more  to  happiness  and  his  home.     In 
an  Ionian  vessel,  sailing  from  Famagousta,  he  procured  a  passage,  and 
was  salely  landed  at  Cephalonia,  where  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
employment  of  an  English  house,  as  an  agent  for  purchasing  dried 
<;urrants  at  Vostiaaa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.     This,  however,  he  was 
induced  to  abandon  by  the  representations  of  a  Cypriot  Archimandrite 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  an  appointment 
in  an  expedition  about  to  be  fitted  out  by  the  Provisional  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  talking  possession  of  Cyprus  and  driving  out  the 
Turks.     For  this  undertaking  the  preparations  were  never  completed, 
and  after  waiting  for  months  in  the  bureau  of  the  EicrcXeffri«or  M/ia, 
or  Executive  bc^y,  at  Napoli  de  Romania,  Christophoro  was  obliged 
to  sling  a  tophaic  across  his  shoulder,  and  take  to  the  hills  with  his 
yataghan  and  capote,  as  a  palikari,  in  the  troop  of  one  of  the  Rou- 
meliot  Capitani.     His  constitution  was,  however,  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  endure  the  hardships  of  kleftic  warfare ;  and  after  a  few  months 
of  the  most  intolerable  privations,  living  almost  entirely  on  hard  bis- 
cuit and  snow-water,  in  the  mountains  of  Lalla,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  arms,  and  accept  a  domestic  oftlce  from  the  Eparch  of  Pyrgos. 
Here  we  had  first  met  with  him,  and  from  hence  he  accompanied  us 
across  the  Morea  to  Tripolizza.     We  had  left  him  there  robust  and 
light-hearted,  amidst  all  his  sufferings ;  as  he  now  stood  upon  the  deck, 
he  was  forced  to  lean  his  emaciated  limbs  against  the  bulwarks  of  the 
vessel  for  support,  ai^we  almost  shuddered  to  meet  the  stare  of  bis 
blood-shot,  sunken  e^s,  and  to  look  upon  his  bony  fleshless  hand. 
He  told  us  that  after  we  had  left  him,  he  had  gone  down  to  Mylos,  on 
the  bay  of  Napoli,  as  an  assistant  to  a  camel-driver,  and  there  had 
caught  a  fever  from  the  miasmata  of  the  marshes  of  Lerna.     From  the 
effects  of  this  he  had  never  recovered.     A  mvstico  of  Syra  had  con- 
veyed him  to  that  island^  and  from  thence  he  had  begged  a  passage  in 
another  to  Sime,  where  our  captain  had  taken  him  on  board.     He  felt, 
he  said,  that  he  was  dying ;  and  his  only  wish  wss  to  reach  Cyprus, 
and  receive  at  once  the  welcome  and  the  last  farewell  of  his  fiimily. 

For  the  two  succeeding  days,  as  we  glided  slowly  along  the  rugged 
shores  of  Karamania,  he  was  helped  to  come  upon  the  deck,  and  recline 
in  the  sunshine  ;  and  one  evening  he  called  me  to  him  to  beg  as  a  last 
request,  that  if  1  should  touch  at  Cyprus,  I  would  seek  out  Hadji 
George,  of  Lernica,  tell  him  the  melancholy  end  of  his  son  Christo- 
phoro, and  beg  him  to  continue  to  perform  for  his  wife  and  son,  the 
duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  Our  vessel,  however,  shortly  after 
reached  the  Island  of  Castell  Rosso,  and  Christophoro  was  still  living, 
when  we  bade  him  good  bye  on  board  the  Madonna  de  Tunisa,  which 
sailed  the  following  evening  for  Cyprus. 
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'*  Search  then  the  ruling  passioa  :  there,  alone, 
The  wild  are  coodtant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  foand  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Wharton  stands  confest."— Pope. 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  that  mankind  are  exactly 
governed  hy  reason,  or  a  cool  calculation  of  consequences.  I  rather 
believe  that  habit,  imagination,  sense,  passion,  prejudice,  words  make  a 
strong  and  frequent  diversion  from  the  right-line  of  prudence  and  wis* 
dom.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  these  are  merely  the  .irregu- 
larities and  exceptions,  and  that  reason  forms  the  rule  or  basis ;  that 
the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the  sport  of  the  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  the  will,  generally  dictates  the  line  of  conduct  it  is  to 
pursue,  and  that  self-interest,  or  the  mam-^htmce,  In  the  unvarying 
load-star  of  our  affections,  or  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  our  motives, 
that,  thrown  in  as  ballast,  gives  steadiness  and  direction  to  our  voyage 
through  life.  I  will  not  uke  upon  me  to  give  a  verdict  in  this  cause 
as  judge  ;  but  1  will  try  to  plead  one  side  of  it  as  an  advocate,  perhaps 
a  biassed  and  feeble  one. 

As  the  passions  are  said  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  reason,  and 
as  reason  is  resolved  (in  the  present  case)  into  an  attention  to  our  own 
interest,  or  a  practical  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  inquire  how  much  of  this  principle  itself  is  founded  in  a  rational  es- 
timate of  things,  or  is  calculated  for  the  end  it  proposes,  or  bow  much 
of  it  will  turn  out  (when  analysed)  to  be  mere  madness  and  folly,  or  a 
mixture,  like  all  the  rest,  of  obstinacy,  whim,  fancy,  vanity,  ill-nature, 
and  so  forth,  or  a  nominal  pursuit  of  good.  This  passion,  or  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  wealth,  shows  itself,  when  it  is  strong,  equally  in  two 
opposite  ways,  in  saving  or  in  spending — in  avarice  (or  stinginess)  and 
in  extravagance.  To  examine  each  of  their  order.  That  lowest  and 
most  familiar  form  of  covetousness^  commonly  called  stinginess ,  is  al 
present  (it  must  be  owned)  greatly  on  the  wane  in  civilised  society ;  it 
haa  been  driven  out  of  fashion  either  by  ridicule  and  good  sense,  or  by 
the  spread  of  luxury,  or  by  supplying  the  mind  with  other  sources 
of  interest,  besides  those  which  related  to  the  bare  means  of  .sub- 
sistence; so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  vice,  or  ab- 
surdity, struck  off  the  list,  as  a  set-off  to  some  that,  in  the  change 
of  manners  and  the  progress  of  dissipation  have  been  brought, 
upon  the  stage.  It  is  not,  however,  so  entirely  banished  from  the 
world,  but  that  examples  of  it  may  be  found  to  our  purpose.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  petty  provincial  towns,  or  in 
old  baronial  castles  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  still 
triumphant.  To  go  into  this  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  as  a  study 
of  the  surviving  manners  of  the  last  age — Nothing  is  more  common  in 
these  half-starved,  barren  regions,  than  to  stint  the  servants  in  their 
wages,  to  allowance  them  in  the  merest  necessaries,  never  to  in- 
dulge them  with  a  morsel  of  savoury  food,  and  to  lock  up  every  thing 
from  them  as  if  they  were  thieves,  or  common  vagabonds,  broke  into 
the  house.  The  natural  consequence  is^  that  the  mistresses  live  in 
continual  hot-water  with  their  servanU,  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
them-— the  pantry  is  in  a  state  of  siege— grudge  them  every  mouthful, 
every  appearance  of  comfort,  or  moment  of  leisure,  and  torment  their 
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own  souisi  every  minute  of  their  lives  about  what,  if  left  wholly  to  it- 
self, would  not  make  a  difference  of  five  shillings  at  the  year's  end. 
There  are  families  so  notorious  for  this  kind  o{  surveillance  and  mean- 
ness, that  no  servant  will  go  to  live  with  them ;  for,  to  clench  the  mat- 
ter, they  are  obliged  to  stay  if  they  do  ;  as,  under  these  amiable  es- 
tablishments, and  to  provide  against  an  evasion  of  their  signal  advan- 
tages, domestics  arc  never  hired  but  by  the  half-year.  Instances  have 
been  known  where  servants  have  taken  a  pleasant  revenge  on  their 
masters  and  mistresses  without  intending  it ;  but  where  the  example 
of  sordid  saving  and  meanness  set  to  tbem^  having  taken  possession  of 
those  even  who  were  victims  to  it,  they  have  conscientiously  applied  it 
to  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  scarcely  su£fered  a  thing  to  enter  the 
house  for  the  whole  six  months  they  stayed  in  it.  To  pass  over,  how- 
ever, those  cases  which  may  plead  poverty  as  their  excuse,  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  lady  of  fortune  (the  sister  of  one  of  their  old-fashioned 
lairds)  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot  in  the  gardens  and  hot-houses  of  a  fine 
old  mansion  in  large  quantities,  sooner  than  let  any  of  it  be  given 
away  in  presents  to  the  neighbours ;  and^  when  peremptorily  ordered 
by  the  master  of  the  house  to  send  a  basket-full  every  morning  to  a 
sick  friend,  purchasing  ar  small  pottle  for  the  purpose,  and  satisfying  her 
mind  (an  intelligent  and  well-informed  one)  with  this  miserable  sub- 
terfuge ?  Nay,  farther,  the  same  person,  whenever  they  had  grecn^ 
peas,  or  other  rarities,  served  up  at  table,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on 
to  help  tlie  guests  to  them,  but,  if  possible,  sent  them  away,  though  no 
other  use  could  now  be  made  of  them,  and  she  would  never  see  them 
again !  Is  there  common  sense  in  this ;  or  is  it  not  more  like  mad- 
ness? But  is  it  not,  at  the  same  time,  human  nature?  Let  us  stop 
to  explain  a  little.  In  my  view,  the  real  motive  of  action  in  this  and 
other  similar  cases  of  grasping  penuriousness  has  no  nH>re  reference  to 
self-love  (properly  so  called)  than  artificial  fruit  and  flowers  hare  to 
natural  ones.  A  certain  form  or  outside  appearance  of  utility  may 
deceive  the  mind,  bu^ie  natural,  pulpy,  wholesome,  nutritious  sub- 
stance,  the  principle  or  vitality,  is  gone.  To  this  callous,  frigid  habit 
of  mind,  the  real  uses  of  things  hiurden  and  crystallise ;  the  pith  and 
marrow  are  extracted  out  of  them,  and  leave  nothmg  but  the  husk  or 
shell.  By  a  regular  process,  the  idea  of  property  is  gradually  abs** 
tracted  from  the  advantage  it  may  be  of  even  to  ourselves ;  and 
to  a  well-drilled,  thorough-bred,  Northern  housekeeper  (such  as  I 
have  supposed),  the  fruits,  or  other  produce  of  her  garden,  would  come 
at  last  to  be  things  no  more  to  be  eaten  or  enjoyed,  than  faier  jewels  or 
trinkets  of  any  description,  which  are,  professedly,  of  no  use  but  to  be 
kept  as  symbols  of  wealth,  to  be  occasionally  looked  at,  and  carefully 
guarded  from  the  approach  of  any  unhallowed  touch.  The  calculation 
of  consequences,  or  of  benefit  to  accrue  to  any  living  person,  is  so  far 
from  being  the  main-spring  in  this  mechanical  operation,  that  it  is 
never  once  thougKt  of,  or  regarded  with  peevishness  and  hnpatieneeas 
an  unwelcome  intruder,  because  it  must  naturally  divert  the  mind  from 
the  warped  and  false  bias  it  has  taken.  The  feeling  of  property  is  here, 
then,  removed  from  the  sphere  of  practice  to  a  chimerical  and  fictitious 
one.  In  the  case  of  not  sending  the  fruit  out  of  the  house,  there  might 
be  some  lurking  idea  of  its  being  possibly  wanted  at  home,  that  it 
might  be  sent  to  some  one  else,  or  made  up  into  conserves  :  but  when 
'^i&rent  articles  of  food  are  aetually  placed  on  the  taUe,  to  hai%  back 
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from  using  or  offeriog  them  to  others,  is  a  deliberate  inbtttatiDir. 
They  munt  be  destroyed,  they  could  not  appear  again ;  and  yet  this 
person's  heart  failed  her,  and  shrank  back  from  the  only  opportunity  of 
making  the  proper  use  of  them,  with  a  petty,  sensitive  apprehension, 
as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege  done  to  a  cherished  and  favoturite  ob* 
ject.  The  impulse  to  save  was  become,  by  indulgence,  a  sort  of  des* 
perate  propensity  and  forlorn  hope,  no  longer  the  understood  meansi 
but  the  mistaken  end :  habit  had  completely  superseded  the  exercise 
and  control  of  reason,  and  the  rage  of  making  the  most  of  every  thing 
bjf  making  no  use  of  it  at  all^  resisted  to  the.  last  moment  the  shocking 
project  ol'  feasting  on  a  helpless  dish  of  green-peas  (that  would  fetch  so 
much  in  the  market),  as  an  offence  against  the  Goddess  of  stinginess, 
and  torture  to  the  soul  of  thrift  i  The  principle  of  economy  is  in« 
verted ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wasting  any  thing,  the 
way  with  such  philosophers  and  bouse- wives  is  to  abstain  from  touch- 
ing it  altogether.  Is  not  this  a  common  error  ?  Or  are  we  conscious 
of  our  motives  in  such  cases  ?  Or  do  we  not  flatter  ourselves  by  im- 
puting every  such  act  of  idle  folly  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
sure  and  judicious  plan  to  shun  ruin,  beggary,  and  the  most  profligate 
abuse  of  wealth  ? 

Let  us  turn  the  ubles  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  sober,  solid» 
ingrossing  passion  for  property  and  its  appendages.  A  man  lays  out 
a  thousand,  nay,  sometimes  many  thousand  pounds  in  purchasing  a  fine 
picture.  This  is  thought,  by  the  vulgar,  a  very  fantastical  folly,  and 
unaccountable  waste  of  money*  Why  so  {  No  one  would  give  such  a 
sum  for  a  picture,  unless  there  were  others  ready  to  ofier  nearly  the 
same  sum,  and  who  are  likely  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  envy  him 
the  distinction.  It  is  then  a  sign  of  taste,  a  proof  of  wealth  to  possess 
it,  it  is  an  ornament  and  a  luxury.  If  the  same,  person  lays  out  the 
same  sum  of  money  in  building  or  purchasing  a  fine  house,  or  enrich* 
ing  it  with  costly  furniture,  no  notice  is  taken-^this  is  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  natural  and  in  order.  Yet  both  are  equally  gratuitous  pieces 
of  extravagance,  and  the  value  of  the  objects  li,  in  either  case^  equally 
ideoL  It  will  be  asked,  **But  what  is  the  use  of  the  picture?"  And 
what>  pray,  is  the  use  of  the  &ne  house  or  costly  furniture,  unless  to  be 
looked  at,  to  be  admired,  and  to  display  the  taste  and  maguificenee  of 
the  owner  ?  Are  not  pictures  and  statues  as  much  furniture  as  gold 
plate  or  jasper  tables  ;  or  does  the  circumstance  of  the  former  having 
a  meaning  in  them,  and  appealing  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the 
senses,  neutralise  their  virtue,  and  render  it  entirely  chimerical  and 
visionary  ?  It  is  true,  every  one  must  have  a  house  of  some  kind, 
furnished  somehow,  and  the  surperfluity  so  far  grows  imperceptibly 
out  of  the  necessary*  But  a  fine  house,  fine  furniture,  is  necessary  to 
no  man,  nor  of  more  value  than  the  plainest,  except  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  of  fancy,  of  luxury  and  ostentation.  Again,  no  doubt,  if  a  per- 
son is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  number  of  servants^  and  entertaining  a 
succession  of  fashionable  guests,  he  must  have  more  room  than  he 
wants  for  himself,  apartments  suitably  decorated  to  receive  them,  and 
ofitces  and  stables  for  their  horses  and  retijiue.  But  is  all  this  una- 
voidably dictated  as  a  consequence  of  his  attention  to  the  main-chance^ 
or  is  it  not  sacrificing,  the  latter,  and  making  it  a  stalking-horse  to  his 
vanity,  dissipation,  or  love  of  society  and  hospitality  ?  We  are  at 
least  as  fond  of  spending  money  as  of  making  it.     If  a  man  runs 
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through  a  fortune  in  the  way  here  spoken  of,  is  it  out  of  love  to  bim- 
self?  Yet  who  scruples  to  run  through  a  fortune  in  this, way,  or  ac- 
cuses himself  of  any  extraordinary  disinterestedness  or  love  of  others  ? 
One  bed  is  as  much  as  any  one  can  sleep  in,  one  room  is  as  much  as 
be  can  dine  in,  and  he  may  have  another  for  study  or  to  retire  to  after 
dinner — but  he  can  only  want  more  than  this  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  friends,  or  the  admiration  of  strangers.  At  Fonthill  Abbey  (to 
tftke  an  extreme  illustration),  there  was  not  a  single  room  fit  to  sit,  lie, 
or  stand  in :  the  whole  was  cut  up  into  pigeon  holes,  or  spread  out 
into  long  endless  galleries.  The  building  this  huge,  ill-assorted  pile 
cost,  I  believe,  nearly  a  million  of  money;  and  if  the  circumstance  w^s 
mentioned,  it  occasioned  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the 
wealth  that  had  been  thus  squandered — but  if  it  was  said  that  a  hundred 
pounds  had  been  laid  out  on  a  highly-finished  picture,  there  was  the 
same  astonishment  expressed  at  its  misdirection.  The  sympathetic 
auditor  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  first  and  greatest  loss,  by  .reflecting 
that  in  case  of  the  worst  the  building  materials  alone  will  fetch  some- 
thing considerable ;  or,  in  the  very  idea  of  stone  walls  and  mortar 
there  is  something  solid  and  tangible,  that  tepels  the  charge  of  firi- 
volous  levity  or  fine  sentiment.  This  quaint  excrescence  in  architec- 
•ture,  preposterous  and  ill-contrived  as  it  was,  occasioned,  I  suspect, 
many  a  heart-ache  and  bitter  comparison  to  the  throng  of  fashionable 
visitants ;  and  I  conceive  it  was  the  very  want  of  comfort  and  conve- 
nience that  enhanced  this  feeling,  by  magnifying,  as  it  were  from  con- 
'trast,  the  expense  that  had  been  incurred  in  realising  an  idle  whim. 
When  we  judge  thus  perversely  and  invidiously  of  the  employment  of 
wealth  by  others,  1  cannot  think  that  we  are  guided  in  our  own  choice 
of  means  to  ends  by  a  simple  calculation  of  downright  use  and  personal 
accommodation.  The  gentleman  who  purchased  Fonthill,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  wealth  enough  to  purchase  half  a  dozen 
more  Fonthills,  lived  there  himself  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  retirement,  rose  at  six  and  read  till  four,  rode  out  for  an  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  dined  abstemiously  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  I  oould  do  all  this  myself.  What  then  became  of  the  rest  of 
his  fortune  ?  It  was  lying  in  the  funds,  or  embarked  in  business  to 
make  it  yet  greater,  that  he  might  still  rise  at  six  and  read  till  four,  &c. 
— it  was  of  no  other  earthly  use  to  him ;  for  he  did  not  wish  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  world,  or  to  throw  it  away  on  studs  of  horses,  on  equi- 
pages, entertainments,  gaming,  electioneering,  subscriptions  to  cha- 
ritable institutions,  or  any  of  the  usual  fashioiutble  modes  of  squander- 
ing wealth  for  the  amusement  and  wonder  of  others  and  our  own  fan- 
cied enjoyment.  Mr.  F.  did  not  probably  lay  out  five  hundred  a-year 
on  himself:  it  cost  Mr.  Beckford,  who  led  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion, 
twenty  thousand  a-year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  table  and  of  his 
household  establishment.  When  I  find  that  such  and  so  various  are 
the  tastes  of  men,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant  hy  self- 
interest,  of  which  some  persons  talk  so  fluently,  as  if  it  was  a  Jack-in-o- 
Box  which  they  could  uke  out  and  show  you,  and  which  they  tell  you 
is  the  object  that  all  men  equally  aim  at.  If  money,  is  it  for  its  own 
-sake  or  the  sake  of  other  things  ?  Is  it  to  hoard  it  or  to  spend  it,  <m 
ourselves  or  others  ?  In  all  these  points,  we  find  the  utmost  diversity 
and  contradiction  both  of  feeling  and  practice.  Certainly,  he  who  puts 
his  money  into  a  strong-box  and  he  who  puts  it  into  a  dice-box  mu&t 
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be  aHowed  to  have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  main-^hatice.  If  by  this 
phrase  be  understood  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  I  grant  that  while 
we  live,  we  must  not  starve,  and  that  necessity  has  no  law.  Beyond  this 
point,  all  seems  nearly  left  to  chance  or  whim ;  and  so  far  are  all  the 
world  from  being  agreed  in  their  definition  of  this  redoubtable  term, 
that  one  half  of  them  may  be  said  to  think  and  act  in  diametrical  oppo- 
tion  to  the  other. 

Avarice  is  the  miser's  dream,  as  fame  is  the  poet's.  A  calculation 
of  physical  profit  or  loss  is  almost  as  much  out  of  the  question  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  one  has  set  his  mind  on  gold,  the  other 
on  praise,  as  the  svmmum  honum  or  object  of  his  bigoted  idolatry  and 
darling  contemplation,  not  for  any  private  and  sinister  ends.  It  is  the 
immediate  pursuit,  not  the  remote  or  reflex  consequence  that  fpves 
wings  to  the  passion.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reference  to  self  in  either 
case  that  fixes  and  concentrates  it,  but  not  a  gross  or  sordid  one.  Is 
not  the  desire  to  accumulate  and  leave  a  vast  estate  behind  us  equally 
romantic  with  the  desire  to  leave  a  posthumous  name  behind  us  ?  Is 
not  the  desire  of  distinction,  of  something  to  be  known  and  remem* 
bered  by,  the  paramount  consideration  ?  And  are  not  the  privations 
we  undergo,  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  we  make  for  either  object, 
nearly  akin  ?  A  child  makes  a  huge  snow-ball  to  show  his  skill  and 
perseverance  and  as  something  to  wonder  at,  not  that  he  can  swallow  it 
as  an  ice,  or  warm  his  hands  at  it,  and  though  the  next  day's  sun  will 
dissolve  it ;  and  the  man  accumulates  a  pile  of  wealth  for  the  same 
reason  principally,  or  to  find  employment  for  his  time,  his  imagination, 
and  bis  will.  I  deny  that  it  can  be  of  any  other  use  to  him  to  watch 
and  superintend  the  returns  of  millions,  than  to  watch  the  returns  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  or  to  calculate  their  distances,  or  to  contemplate 
eternity,  or  infinity,  or  the  sea,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  any  other 
object  that  excites  curiosity  and  interest  from  its  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. Do  we  not  look  at  the  most  barren  mountain  with  thrilling 
awe  and  wonder  ?  And  is  it  strange  that  we  should  gaze  at  a  mountain 
of  gold  with  satisfaction,  when  we  can  besides  say,  *'  This  is  ours," 
wi£  all  the  power  that  belongs  to  it  ?  Every  passion,  however  plod- 
ding and  prosaic,  has  its  poetical  side  to  it.  A  miser  is  the  true  alche- 
mist, or,  like  the  magician  in  his  cell,  who  overlooks  a  mighty  experi- 
ment, who  sees  daxzling  visions,  and  who  wields  the  will  of  others  at 
his  nod ;  but  to  whom  all  other  hopes  and  pleasures  are  dead,  and  who 
is  cut  off  firom  all  connexion  with  his  kind.  He  lives  in  a  splendid 
hallucination,  a  waking  trance,  and  so  far  it  is  well :  but  if  h^  thinks  he 
has  any  other  need  or  use  for  all  this  endless  store  (any  more  than  to 
swell  the  ocean)  he  deceives  himself,  and  is  no  conjuror  after  all.  He 
goes  on,  however,  mechanically  adding  to  his  stock,  and  fancying  that 
great  riches  is  great  gain,  that  every  particle  that  swells  the  heap  is 
something  in  reserve  against  the  evil  day,  and  a  defence  against  that 
poverty  which  he  dreads  more,  the  farther  he  is  removed  from  it ;  as 
the  more  giddy  the  height  to  which  we  have  attained,  the  more  frightful 
does  the  gulph  yawn  below — so  easily  does  habit  get  the  mastery  of 
reason;  and  so  nearly  is  passion  allied  to  madness !  *'  But  he  is  laying 
up  for  his  heirs  and  successors."  In  toiling  for  them,  and  sacrificing 
himself,  is  he  properly  attending  to  the  main-chance  1 

This  is  the  turn  the  love  of  money  takes  in  cautious,  dry,  recluse, 
and  speculative  minds.  If  it  were  the  pure  and  abstract  love  of  money, 
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it  could  take  no  other  turn  but  this.     But  in  a  different  class  of  charac- 
ters, the  sociable,  the  vain,  and  imaginative,  it  takes  just  the  contrary 
one,  viz,  to  expense,  extravagance,  and  ostentation.     It  then  loves  to 
display  itself  in  every  fantastic  shape  and  with  every  reflected  lustre,  in 
houses,  in  equipage,  in  dress,  in  a  retinue  of  friends  and  dependants,  ia 
horses,  in  hounds — to  glitter  in  the  eye  of  fashion,  to  be  echoed  by  the 
roar  of  folly,  and  buoyed  up  for  a  while  like  a  bubble  on  the  surface  of 
vanity,  to  sink  all  at  once  and  irrecoverably  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy.     Does  it  foresee  this  result?     Does  it  care  for  it?     What 
then  becomes  of  the  calculating  principle  that  can  neither  be  hood- 
winked nor  bribed  from  its  duty  ?     Does  it  do  nothing  for  us  in  this 
critical  emergency?     It  is  blind,  deaf,  and  insensible  to  all  but  the 
noise,  confusion,  and  glare  of  objects  by  which  it  is  fascinated  and 
lulled  into  a  fatal  repose !     One  roan  ruins  himself  by  the  vanity  of 
associating  with  lords,  another  by  his  love  of  low  company,  one  by  hia 
fbndness  for  building,  another  by  his  rage  for  keeping  open  house  and 
private  theatricals,  one  by  philosophical  experiments,  another  by  em- 
barking in  every  ticklish  and  fantastical  speculation  that  is  proposed  to 
him,  one  throws  away  an  estate  on  a  kw-suit,  another  on  a  die,  a  third 
on  a  horse-race,  a  fourth  on  virlHj  a  fifth  on  a  drab,  a  sixth  on  a  con« 
tested  election,  &c.     There  is  no  dearth  of  instances  to  fill  the  page,  or 
complete  the  group  of  profound  calculators  and  inflexible  martyfs  to  the 
main- chance.     Let  any  of  these  discreet  and  well-advised  persons  have 
the  veil  torn  from  their  darling  follies  by  experience,  and  be  gifted 
with  a  double  share  of  wisdom  and  a  second  fortune  to  dispose  oi\  and 
eadi  of  them,  so  fatr  from  being  warned  by  experience  or  disaster,  will 
only  be  the  more  resolutely  bent  to  assert  the  independence  of  hia 
choice,  and  throw  it  away  the  self*same  road  it  went  before,  on  hia 
vanity  in  associating  with  lords^  on  his  love  of  low  company,  on  kia 
fondness  for  building,  on  his  rage  for  keeping  open  house  or  private 
theatricals,  on  philosophical  exjierimenta,  on  fontastic  speculations,  on 
a  law-suit,  on  a  dice-box,  on  a  favourite  horse,  on  a  picture,  on  a  mis- 
tress, on  an  election  contest,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  of  the  chapter 
of  accidents  and  cross-purposes.     There  is  an  admirable  description  of 
this  sort  of  infatuation  with  folly  and  ruin  in  Madame  D*Arblay's  account 
of  Barrel  in  "  Cecilia ;"  and  though  the  picture  is  highly  wrought  and  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  length,  yet  I  maintain  that  the  principle  is  common.  I 
myself  have  known  more  than  one  individual  in  the  same  predicament ; 
and  I  therefore  cannot  think  that  the  deviations  from  the  line  of  strict 
prudence  and  wisdom  are  so  rare  or  trifling  as  the  theory  I  am  oppos- 
ing represenu  them,  or  I  must  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  my 
acquaintance.     Out  of  a  score  of  persons  of  this  class  I  could  mention 
several  that  have  ruined  their  fortunes  out  of  mere  freak,  others  that 
are  in  a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility  for  fear  of  being  robbed  of  all  they 
are  worth.     The  rest  care  nothing  about  the  matter.     So  that  this 
boasted  and  unfailing  attention  to  the  main-chance  resolves  itself,  when 
strong,  into  mad  profusion  or  griping  penury,  or  if  weak,  is  null  and 
yields  to  other  motives.    Such  is  the  conclusion,  to  which  my  observar 
tion  of  life  has  led  me :  if  I  am  quite  wrong,  it  is  bard  that  in  a  world 
abounding  in  such  characters,  I  should  not  have  met  with  a  single  prac- 
tical philosopher.* 

*  Mr.  Bentham  proposes  to  new««iodel  the  penal  codCf  on  the  principle  of  a  cool 
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A  girl  ID  a  country^lown  resolves  never  to  marry  any  one  tindeT  a 
duke  or  a  lord*  Good.  This  may  be  very  well  as  an  ebullition  of 
spleen  or  v^Cy ;  but  is  there  much  common,  sense  or  regard  to  her 
own  satisfaction  in  it  ?  Were  there  any  likelihood  of  her  succeeding 
in  her  resolution,  she  would  not  make  it :  for  it  is  the  very  distinction 
to  be  attained  that  piques  her  ambition,  and  leads  her  to  gratify  her 
conceit  of  herself  by  affecting  to  look  down  on  any  lower  matches. 
Let  her  suffer  ever  so  much  mortification  or  chagrin  in  the  prosecution 
of  her  scheme;  it  only  confirms  her  the  more  in  it :  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, and  the  shame  of  owning  herself  defeated,  increase  with  every 
new  disappointment  and  year  of  painful  probation.  At  least  this  is  the 
case  while  there  is  any  chance  left.  But  what,  after  all,  is  this  haughty 
and  ridiculous  pretension  founded  on  ?  Is  it  owing  to  a  more  com« 
manding  view  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  consequences,  or  of  her  own  in- 
terest ?  No  such  thing :  she  is  as  much  captivated  by  the  fancied 
sound  of  *'  my  lady/'  and  daszled  by  the  image  of  a  coronet-coach,  as 
the  girl  who  marries  a  footman  is  smit  with  his  broad  shoulders,  laced 
coat,  and  rosy  cheeks*  *'  But  why  must  I  be  always  in  extremes  f 
Few  misses  make  vows  of  celibacy  or  marry  their  footmen."  Take 
then  the  broad  question : — Do  they  generally  marry  from  the  convic- 
tions of  the  understanding,  or  make  the  choice  that  is  most  likely  to 
ensure  their  future  happiness,  or  that  they  themselves  approve  after* 
wards  ?  1  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative ;  and  yet  love  and 
marriage  are  among  the  weightiest  and  most  serious  concerns  of  life* 
Mutual  regard,  good  temper,  good  sense*  good  character,  or  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  and  dispositions  have  notoriously  and  lamentably  little 
to  say  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  frequently  those  things  that 
pique  and  provoke  opposition,  instead  of  those  whicli  promise  concord 
and  sympathy,  that  decide  the  choice  and  inflame  the  will  by  the  love 
of  conquest  or  of  overcoming  difficulty.  Or  it  is  a  complexion,  or  a 
fine  set  of  teeth,  or  air,  or  dress,  or  a  fine  person,  or  false  calves,  or 
affected  consequence,  or  a  reputation  for  gallantry,  or  a  flow  of  spirits, 
or  fi  flow  of  words,  or  forward  coquetry,  or  assumed  indifference, 
something  that  appeals  to  the  senses,  the  fancy,  or  to  our  pride,  and 
determines  us  to  throw  away  our  happiness  for  life.  Neither  in  thia 
case,  on  which  so  much  depends,  are  the  mmu'Ckance  and  our  real  in- 
terest by  any  means  the  same  thing'. 

'' Now  all  ye  ladies  of  fair  Seotland, 
And  ladies  of  £ngland  that  happy  would  prove. 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  laud. 
Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love."  Old  BaUad, 

and  systematic  calculation  of  consequences.  Yet  of  all  philosophers,  the  candi- 
dates for 'Panopticons  and  Penitentiaries  are  the  most  short- sighted  and  refractory. 
Ptfnishment  has  scarcely  any  effect  upon  them.  Thieres  steal  under  the  scaffold ; 
and  if  a  pcrao&'B  preTtous  feelings  and  habits  do  not  prsrent  his  ranning  the  risk 
of  the  gallows,  assuredly  the  fear  of  consequences,  or  bis  having  already  escaped 
it,  with  all  the  good  resolutions  he  may  have  made  on  the  occasion,  will  not  pre- 
vent his  exposing  himself  to  it  a  second  time.  It  is  true,  most  people  have  a 
natural  aversion  to  being  hanged.  The  perseverance  of  culprits  in  their  evil 
conrsea  seems  a  fataHtv,  which  is  stveDgtheoed  by  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  follow. 
Mr.  Bentbam  arguea  that  "  all  mea  act  /rom  calculaUon,  even  madmen  reason/* 
So  far  it  may  be  true  that  the  world  is  not  unlike  a  great  Bedlam,  or  answers  to 
the  title  of  an  old  play— «  A  Mad  World,  my  masters  !**  This  is  our  world,  but 
not  his.  Life,  on  lookiitg  bsck  to  it,  too  often  resembles  a  distarbed  dream,  which 
does  not  inlBr  itshaviiig  bsea  guided  by  ressoa  hi  Its  prognss. 
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Or  take  the  passion  of  love  where  it  has  other  objects  and  consequences 
in  view.     Is  reason  any  match  for  the  poison  of  this  passion,  where  it 
has  been  once  imbibed  ?     1  might  just  as  well  be  told  that  reason  is  a 
cure  for  madness  or  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent     Are  not  health, 
fortune,  friends,  character,  peace  of  mind,  every  thing  sacrificed  to  its 
idlest  impulse  ?     Are  the  instances  rare,  or  are  they  not  common  and 
tragical  ?     The  main-chance  does  not  serve  the  turn  here.     Does  the 
prospect  of  certain  ruin  break  the  fiiscination  to  its  frail  victim,  or  does 
it  not  rather  enhance  and  precipitate  the  result  ?     Or  does  it  not  render 
the  conquest  more  easy  and  secure  that  the  seducer  has  already  tri- 
umphed over  and  deserted  a  hundred  other  victims  ?     A  man  a  bonnes 
fortunes  is  the  most  irresistible  personage  in  the  lists  of  gallantry. — 
Take  drunkenness  again,  that  vice  which  till  within  these  few  years 
(and  even  still)  was  fatal  to  the  health,  the  constitutions,  the  fortunes 
of  so  many  individuals,  and  the  peace  of  so  many  families  in  Great 
Britain.  I  would  ask  what  remonstrance  of  friends,  what  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, what  resolutions  of  amendment,  what  certainty  of  remorse 
and  suffering,  however  exquisite,  would  deter  the  confirmed  sot  (where 
the  passion  for  this  kind  of  excitement  had  once  become  habitual  and 
the  immediate  want  of  it  was  felt)  from  indulging  his  propensity  and 
taking  his  full  swing,  notwithstanding  the  severe  and  imminent  punish* 
ment  to  follow  upon  his  incorrigible  excess  ?     The  consequence  of  not 
abstaining  from  his  favourite  beverage  is  not  doubtful  and  distant  (a 
thing  in  the  clouds)  but  close  at  his  side,  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
felt  perhaps  in  all  its  aggravations  the  very  morning,  yet  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  and  of  the  next  day's  dawn  is  of  no  avail  against  the  mo- 
mentary craving  and  headlong  impulse  given  by  the  first  api^ication  of 
the  glass  to  his  lips.     The  present  temptation  is  indeed  heightened  by 
the  threatened  alternative.     I  know  this  as  a  rule,  that  the  stronger  the 
repentance,  the  surer  the  relapse  and  the  more  hopeless  the  cure ! 
The  being  ingrossed  by  the  present  moment,  by  the  present  feeling, 
whatever  it  be,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  the  evident  cause  of 
both.     Few  instances  have  been  heard  of,  of  final  reformation  on  this 
head.     Yet  it  is  a  clear  case  ;  and  reason,  if  it  were  that  Giant  that  it  * 
is  represented  in  any  thing  but  ledgers  and  books  of  accounts,  would 
put  down  the  abuse  in  an  instant.     It  is  true,  this  infirmity  is  more 
particularly  chargeable  to  the  English  and  to  other  Northern  nations ; 
and  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  among  us  of  late  years  ; 
but  I  suspect  it  is  owing  to  a  change  of  manners,  and  to  the  opening  of 
new  sources  of  amusement,  (without  the  aid  of  ardent  spirits  flung  in  to 
relieve  the  depression  of  our  animal  spirits,)  more  than  to  the  excellent 
treatises  which  have  been  written  against  the  "  U^e  of  Fermented  Li- 
quors," or  to  an  increasing,  tender  regard  to  our  own  comfort,  health, 
and  happiness  in  the  breasts  of  individuals.     We  still  find  {denty  of 
ways  of  tormenting  ourselves  and  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  others ! 
I  will  say  nothing  of  a  passion  for  gaming  here,  as  too  obvious  an  illus* 
tration  of  what  I  mean.     It  is  more  rare,  and  hardly  to  be  looked  on 
as  epidemic  with  us.     But  few  that  have  dabbled  in  this  vice  have  not 
become  deeply  involved,  and  few  (or  none)  that  have  done  so  have 
ever  retraced  their  steps  or  returned  to  sober  calculations  of  the  matn- 
chance.     The  majority,  it  is  true,  are  not  gamesters;  but  where  the 
passion  does  exist,  it  completely  tyrannises  over  and  stifles  the  voice  of 
common  sense,  reason,  and  humanity.     How  many  victims  has  the 
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point  of  honour!  I  will  not  pretend  that  as  matters  stand,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  fight  a  duel  under  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain 
provocations,  even  in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  (though  this  proves 
how  little  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the  world  are  regulated  by  a 
mere  consideration  of  personal  safety  and  welfare) — ^but  1  do  say  that 
the  rashness  with  which  this  responsibility  is  often  incurred,  and  the  even 
seeking  for  trifling  causes  of  quarrel,  shows  any  thing  but  a  consistent 
regard  to  self-interest  as  a  general  principle  of  action',  or  rather  betrays 
a  total  recklessness  of  consequences  when  opposed  to  pique,  petulance, 
or  passion. 

Before  I  proceed  to  answer  a  principal  objection  (and  indeed  a  stag- 
gering  one  at  first  sight)  I  will  mention  here  that  I  think  it  strongly 
confirms  my  view  of  human  nature,  that  men  form  their  opinions  much 
more  from  prejudice  than  reason.  The  proof  that  they  do  so  is  that 
they  form  such  opposite  ones,  when  the  abstract  premises  and  inde- 
pendent evidence  are  the  same.  How  few  Calvinists  become  Luthe- 
rans !  How  i^w  Papists  Protestants !  How  few  Tories  Whigs  !* 
Each  shuts  his  eyes  equally  to  facts  or  arguments,  and  persists  in  the 
view  of  the  subject  that  custom,  pride,  and  obstinacy  dictate.  Interest 
is  no  more  regarded  than  reason  ;  for  it  is  oflen  at  the  risk  both  of  life 
and  fortune  that  these  opinions  have  been  maintained,  and  it  is  uni- 
formly when  parties  have  run  highest  and  the  strife  has  been  deadliest 
that  people  have  been  most  forward  to  stake  their  existence  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  them,  on  some  unintelligible  dogma  or  article  of  an 
old-^hioned  creed.  Half  the  wars  and  fightings,  martyrdoms,  per- 
secutions, feuds,  antipathies,  heartburnings  in  the  world,  have  been 
about  some  distinction,  "  some  trick  not  worth  an  egg" — so  ready  are 
mankind  to  sacrifice  their  all  to  a  mere  name !  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  good  of  our  souls  or  our  welfare  in  a  future  state  of  being  is  a  ra- 
tional and  .well-grounded  motive  for  these  religious  extravagances. 
And  this  is  true,  so  far  as  religious  zeal  falls  in  with  men's  passions  or 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  bigot  was  formerly  ready  to  cut  his  neigh- 
bour's thr6at  to  go  to  Heaven,  but  not  so  ready  to  reform  his  own  life, 
or  give  up  a  single  vice  or  gratification  for  all  the  pains  and  penalties  de- 
nounced upon  it,  and  of  which  his  faith  in  Holy  Church  did  not  suflfet* 
him  to  doubt  a  moment  I 

But  it  is  contended  here^  that  in  matters  not  of  doctrinal  speculation 
but  of  private  life  and  domestic  policy,  every  one  consults  and  under- 
stands his  own  interest ;  that  whatever  other  hobbies  he  may  have,  he 
minds  this  as  the  main-object,  and  contrives  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
in  spite  of  seeming  inattention  and  real  difficulties.  ''  If  we  look  around 
us  (says  a  shrewd,  hard-headed  Scotchman)  and  take  examples  from 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  live,  we  shall  find  that  allowing  for  oc- 
casional exceptions,  diversities  and  singularities,  the  mttin-^hance  is  still 
stuck  to  with  rigid  and  unabated  pertinacity — the  accounts  are  wound 
up  and  every  thing  is  right  at  the  year's  end,  whatever  freaks  or  fan- 
cies may  have  intervened  in  the  course  of  it.  The  business  of  life  goes 
on  (which  is  the  principal  thing)  and  every  man's  house  stands  on  its 
own  bottom.  This  is  the  case  in  Nicholson-street,  in  the  next  street  to 
it,  and  in  the  next  street  to  that,  and  in  the  whole  of  Edinburgh, 

*  Ceru$  more  Wfaigt  bscosae  Tories.      This  may  also  be  accounted  for  latitfac- 
torily,  though  not  very  ratioiwUy. 
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Seodand,  and  England  to  boot/'— This,  I  allow,  is  a  home-tkruii,  and 
I  most  parry  it,  how  I  can.  It  is  a  kind  of  heavy,  broad-wheeled  wag- 
gon of  an  objection  that  makes  a  formidable,  awkward  appearance, 
and  takes  up  so  much  of  the  road,  that  I  shall  have  a  lucky  escape  if  I 
can  dash  by  it  in  my  light  travelling  gig  without  being  upset  or  crush-* 
ed  to  atoms.  The  persons  who  in  the  present  instance  have  the  charge 
of  it,  in  its  progress  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  are  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  a  political  economist,  an  opposition  editor,  and  an  cjp- 
officio  surveyor  of  tlie  Customs  < —  fearful  odds  to  one  poor  meta- 
physician !  Their  machine  of  human  life,  I  confess,  puts  roe  a  little  in 
mind  of  those  square-looking  caravans  one  sometimes  meets  on  the 
road  in  which  they  transport  wild  beasts  from  place  to  place ;  and  dull, 
heavy,  safe,  and  flat  as  they  look,  the  inmates  continue  their  old  ha* 
bits^  the  monkeys  play  their  tricks,  and  the  panthers  lick  their  jaws  for 
human  blood,  though  cramped  and  confined  in  their  excursions.  So 
the  vices  and  follies,  when  they  cannot  break  loose^  do  their  worst  m- 
side  this  formal  conveyance^  the  nun'n-chance.  As  this  ovation  is  to 
pass  up  High-etreet,  for  the  honour  of  the  Scouish  capital,  I  should 
wish  it  to  stop  at  the  shop^door  of  Mr.  Bartholine  Saddletree,  to  see  if 
he  is  at  home  or  in  the  courts.  Also,  to  inquire  whether  the  suit  of 
Peter  Peebles  is  yet  ended ;  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  counsel,  how 
many  of  the  Highland  lairds  or  Scottish  noblemen  and  gendemen  that 
were  out  in  the  fifteen  and  the  forty-five,  perilled  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  the  good  cause  from  an  eye  to  the  mainrchancel  The  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  would  have  scorned  such  a  suggestion ;  nay,  it  woald 
have  been  below  Balmawhapple  or  even  Killancureit.  But  '*  the  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone,  and  that  of  sophists,  economists,  and  caleulatora 
has  succeeded.*'  I  should  say  that  the  risk,  the  secrecy,  the  possibility 
of  die  leaders  having  their  heads  stuck  on  Temple-Bar,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated,  were  among  the  foremost  causes  that  inflamed  their 
seal  and  stirred  their  blood  to  the  enterprise.  Hardship,  danger,  exile, 
death^-^these  words  ''  smack  of  honour,"  more  than  the  main^chance. 
The  modem  Scotch  may  be  loyal  on  this  thriving  principle :  theitr  an- 
cestors found  their  loyalty  a  very  losing  concern.  Yet  tliey  persevered 
in  it  till  and  long  after  it  became  a  desperate  cause.  But  patriotism 
and  loyalty  (true  or  false)  are  important  and  powerful  principles  in  hu- 
man affairs,  though  not  always  selfish  and  calculating.  Honour  is 
one  great  standard-bearer  and  puissant  leader  in  the  struggle  of  humaa 
life ;  and  less  than  honour  (a  nickname  or  a  bugbear)  is  enough  to  set 
the  multitude  together  by  the  ears,  whether  in  civil,  religious,  or  private 
brawls.  The  fault  of  reason  in  general,  (which  takes  in  £e  mhole  instead 
of  parity)  is  that  objects,  though  of  the  utmost  extent  and  importance, 
are  not  defined  and  tangible.  This  fault  cannot  be  found  with  the 
pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  not  a  mere  dry,  abstract,  unde- 
fined, speculative,  however  steady  and  well-founded  conviction  of  the 
understanding.  It  has  other  levers  and  pulleys  to  enforce  it,  besides 
those  of  reason  and  reflection.     As  follows : — 

1.  The  value  of  money  is  positive  or  specific.  The  interest  in  it  is 
a  sort  of  mathematical  interest,  reducible  to  number  and  quantity.  Ten 
is  always  more  than  one ;  a  part  m  never  greater  than  the  whole ;  the 
good  we  seek  or  attain  in  this  wajr  has  a  technical  denomination,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  in  matters  of  strict  calculation,  the  principle  of  cal- 
culation will  naturally  bear  great  sway.    The  returns  of  profit  and  losa 
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are  regukur  and  mechanical,  and  the  operations  of  busineas,  or  thei 
ckoHce^  are  so  too*  But,  conunooly  speaking,  we  judge  by  the  degree 
of  excitement,  not  by  the  ultimate  quantity.  Thus  we  prefer  a  draught 
of  nectar  to  the  recovery  of  our  health.  Yet  there  is  a  point  at  which 
self-will  and  humour  stop.  A  man  will  take  brandy,  which  is  a  kind 
of  glow  poison,  but  he  will  not  take  actual  poison,  knowing  it  to  be  such, 
however  slow  the  operation  or  bewitching  the  taste ;  because  here  tlie 
effect  is  absolutely  fixed  and  certain,  not  variable,  nor  in  the  power  of 
the  imagination  to  elude  or  trifle  with  it.  I  see  no  courage  in  battle,  but 
in  going  on  what  is  called  the  forlorn  hope, 

2.  Business  is  also  an  afiair  of  habit ;  it  calls  for  incessant  and  daily 
application  ;  and  what  was  at  first  a  matter  of  necessity  to  supply  our 
wants,  becomes  ofl^n  a  matter  of  necessity  to  employ  our  time.  The  man 
of  business  wants  work  for  his  head,  the  labourer  and  mechanic  iot  bis 
hands ;  so  that  the  love  of  action,  of  difficulty  and  competition,  the  sti- 
mulus of  success  or  failure,  is  perhaps  as  strong  an  ingredient  in  men's 
ordinary  pursuits  as  the  love  of  gain.  We  find  persons  pursuing  science, 
or  any  kobby-korncal  whim  or  handicraft  that  they  have  taken  a  fancy 
to,  or  persevering  in  a  losing  concern,  with  just  the  same  ardour  and 
obstinacy.  As  to  the  choice  of  a  pursuit  in  life,  a  man  may  not  be 
forward  to  engage  in  business,  but  being  once  in,  does  not  like  to  turn 
back  amidst  the  pity  of  friends  and  the  derision  of  enemies.  How  di& 
iicuU  is  it  to  prevent  those  who  have  a  turn  for  any  art  or  science  from 
going  into  these  unprofitable  pursuits !  Nay,  how  difficult  is  it  often 
to  prevent  those  who  have  no  turn  that  way,  but  prefer  starving  to  a 
certain  income !  If  there  is  one  in  a  family  brighter  than  the  rest,  he 
is  immediately  designed  for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Really, 
the  dull  and  plodding  people  of  the  world  have  not  much  reason  to 
boast  of  their  superior  wisdom  or  numbers  :  they  are  in  an  involuntary 
majority! 

3.  The  value  of  money  is  an  etduingeahh  value  :  that  is,  this  pur* 
suit  is  available  towards  and  convertible  into  a  great  many  othera.  A 
person  is  in  want  of  money,  and  mortgages  an  estate,  to  throw  it  away 
upon  a  round  of  entertainments  and  company.  The  passion  or  motive 
here  is  not  a  hankering  after  money,  but  society,  and  the  individual 
will  ruin  himself  for  this  object.  Another,  who  has  the  same  passion 
for  show  and  a  certain  style  of  living,  tries  to  gain  a  fortune  in  trade 
to  indulge  it,  and  only  goes  to  work  in  a  more  round-about  way.  I 
remember  a  story  of  a  common  mechanic  at  Manchester,  who  laid  out 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  week  in  hiring  a  horse  and  liveryf^ 
servant  to  ride  behind  him  to  Stockport  every  Sunday,  and  to  dine 
there  at  an  ordinary  like  a  gentleman.  The  paioa  bestowed  upon  the 
nui%n'<kance  here  was  only  a  cover  for  another'  object,  which  exercised 
a  ridiculous  predominance  over  his  mind.  Money  will  purchase  a 
horse,  a  house,  a  picture,  leisure,  dissipation,  or  whatever  the  indivi- 
dual has  a  fancy  for  that  is  to  be  purchased  \  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  is  fond  of  all  these,  or  of  whatever  will  promote  his  real 
interest,  because  he  is  fond  of  money,  but  that  he  has  a  passion  for 
some  one  of  these  objects,. to  which  he  would  probably  saccifice  all  the 
rest,  and  his  own  peace  and  happinesa  into  the  bwrgain. 

4.  The  tnain-chance  is  an  instrument  of  various  passions,  but  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  none  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  indolence 
or  the  w  incrtioSy  which  pf  itself  is  seldom  strong  enough  to  master  it. 
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without  the  aid  of  some  other  incitement.  A  barrister  sticks  to  his 
duty  as  long  as  he  has  only  his  love  of  ease  to  prevent ;  but  he  flings 
up  his  briefs,  or  neglects  them,  if  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  figure  in 
Parliament.  No  one  flings  away  the  main-chance  without  a  motive, 
any  more  than  he  voluntarily  walks  into  the  fire  or  breaks  his  neck 
out  of  a  window.  A  man  must  live ;  the  first  step  is  a  point  of  ne- 
cessity :— every  man  would  live  well ;  the  second  is  a  point  of  luxury. 
The  having,  or  even  acquiring  wealth,  does  not  prevent  our  enjoying 
it  in  various  ways.  A  man  may  give  his  mornings  to  business,  and 
his  evenings  to  pleasure.  There  is  no  contradiction ;  nor  does  he  sa- 
crifice his  ruling  passion  by  this,  more  than  the  man  of  letters  by  study, 
or  the  soldier  by  an  attention  to  discipline.  Reason  and  passion  are 
opposed,  not  passion  and  business.  The  sot,  the  glutton,  the  debauchee, 
the  gamester,  must  all  have  money,  to  make  their  own  use  of  it,  and 
they  may  indulge  all  these  passions  and  their  avarice  at  the  same  titne. 
It  is  only  when  the  last  becomes  the  ruling  passion  that  it  puts  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  others.  In  that  case,  everything  else  is  lost  sight  of;  but 
it  is  seldom  carried  to  this  length ;  or  when  it  is,  it  is  far  from  being 
another  name,  either  in  its  means  or  ends,  for  reason^  sense,  or  hap- 
piness, as  I  have  already  shdwn. 

I  have  taken  no  notice  hitherto  of  ambition  or  virtue,  or  scarcely  of 
the  pursuits  of  fame  or  intellect.  Yet  all  these  are  important  and  re- 
spectable divisions  of  the  map  of  human  life.  Who  ever  charged  Mr. 
Pitt  with  a  want  of  common  sense,  because  he  did  not  die  worth  a 
plum  ?  Had  it  been  proposed  to  Lord  Byron  to  forfeit  every  penny  of 
his  estate,  or  every  particle  of  his  reputation,  would  he  have  hesitated 
to  part  with  the  former?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  character,  a  stain  upon 
honour,  that  is  felt  as  a  severer  blow  than  any  reverse  of  fortune  ?  Do 
not  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  city  marry  for  a  title,  and  think  them- 
selves well  off?  Are  there  not  patriots  who  think  or  dream  all  their 
lives  about  their  country's  good ;  philanthropists  who  rave  about  liberty 
and  humanity  at  a  certain  yearly  loss  ?  Are  there  not  studious  men, 
who  never  once  thought  of  bettering  their  circumstances  ?  Are  not  the 
liberal  professions  held  more  respectable  than  business,  though  less  lu- 
crative ?  Might  not  most  people  do  better  than  they  do,  but  that  they 
postpone  their  interest  to  their  indolence,  their  taste  for  reading,  their 
love  of  pleasure,  or  other  pursuits  ?  And  is  it  not  generally  under- 
stood that  all  men  can  make  a  fortune,  or  succeed  in  the  main-chance, 
who  have  but  that  one  idea  in  their  heads?*  Lastly,  are  there  not 
those  who  pursue  or  husband  wealth  for  their  own  good,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  friends,  or  the  relief  of  the  distressed  ?  But  as  the  exam- 
ples are  rare,  and  might  be  supposed  to  make  against  myself,  1  shall 
not  insist  upon  diem.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  or 
apologise  for  my  first  position — 

"  Masterless  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  Ukes  or  loaths— " 

or  if  not  to  make  good  my  ground,  to  march  out  with  flying  colours 
and  beat  of  drum ! 

*  I  have  said  somewhere,  that  all  pCDfeesions  that  do  not  make  money  breed  ace 
careless  aad  eztravagant.  This  is  not  true  of  lawyers,  &c.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  thik  is  the  case  with  all  those  that  by  the  regularity  of  their  returns  do  not  af- 
ford a  prospect  of  realiziog  an  independence  by  frugality  and  Industry. 
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The  route  from  Geneva  to  Berne,  passing  through  Moudon  and 
Morat,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  least  interesting  in  Switzerland. 
I'he  attractions  of  the  vicinity  of  Berne  are  well  known  and  appreci- 
ated; including  its  infinite  variety  of  charming  walks  that  look  on 
splendid  scenery,  a  wide  and  rich  territory,  and  the  range  of  Alps  so 
superb  when  viewed  at  sunset. 

The  town,  though  well  built,  has  a  gloomy  and  heavy  appearance  ; 
its  lowy  dark  corridors,  that  run  along  every  street,  being  more  suit- 
able to  a  monastery  than  to  the  capital  of  such  a  canton.  After  a  fort- 
night's residence,  it  was  time  to  explore  the  scenery  that  every  day 
met  our  eyes  in  the  distance ;  the  Alpine  range,  however,  was  seen 
once  only,  during  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  uncovered  by  clouds.  A  few 
hours'  ride  was  sufficient  to  arrive  at  the  Lake  of  Thoun,  the  various 
and  sublime  features  of  which,  unmatched  by  those  of  any  other  in  Swit* 
Mrland,  taken  altogether,  induced  us  to  Mnget  five  weeks  on  its  banks. 
The  town  is  neat  and  very  small ;  but  who  comes  to  this  country  to 
admire  iu  towns  ?  they  are  all  of  one  character — dull,  insipid,  and  mo- 
notonous. The  loveliest  promenades  in  and  around  the  towns  are 
scarcely  ever  frequented  by  the  people :  the  ladies  make  a  principle  of 
not  walking ;  and  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  (a  favourite  amusement  in 
most  of  the  towns,  and  practised  with  much  skill,)  it  is  considered  in- 
decorous to  admit  their  presence.  Beneath  the  trees  that  spread  lux- 
uriantly over  the  splendid  promenade  at  Berne,  several  ladies  were 
frequently  seen  seated  in  the  evenings,  and  how  occupied? — in  admiring 
their  glorious  scenery — in  gay  or  serious  converse  ? — No,  in  knitting 
stockings !  —  and  that  with  such  intenseness  of  application,  that  a 
glance  seldom  wandered  to  the  mountains,  though  every  hue  of  heaven 
was  lingering  there. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  the  Swiss  is  their  extreme 
personal  ignorance  of  their  own  country.  There  are  some  splendid 
exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  amongst  literary  men,  whose  enterprise 
and  research  have  illustrated  the  remotest  parts  of  their  land*  But 
the  mass,  even  of  educated  people,  know  as  little  of  ^eir  sublime 
valleys  and  mountains  as  the  Laplander  does :  upon  expressing  my  sur- 
prise on  more  than  one  occasion  at  the  local  ignorance  displayed  by 
well-educated  women,  and  their  total  want  of  curiosity,  their  reply 
always  was : — "  We  are  Swiss ;  we  seldom  travel,  or  wander  to  these 
places.'*  How  many  who  have  lived  half  a  century  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  have  never  visited  Chamouni !  A  gentleman  of  Lausanne  went 
to-  Edinburgh  and  studied  there  three  years ;  he  never  was  in 
Geneva  till  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  it  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
landy  and,  to  this  hour,  he  has  never  seen  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  though 
living  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  Were  such  a  territory  as  the  Ober* 
land  existing  in  the  heart  of  England,  Italy,  or  even  of  France,  great 
would  be  the  concourse  of  admiring  natives  ;  but  to  the  chief  part  of 
the  Bernese  it  might  as  well  be  placed  in  New  Zealand  as  within  view, 
and  at  a  few  hours'  distance. 

Every  spot  around  the  Lake  of  Thoun  is  enchanted  ground :  every 
walk,  whether  on  the  shore  or  on  the  mountains  above,  has  its  own 
peculiar  beauties ;  and  the  villages  of  Wemyss,  of  Oberhofen,  and 
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Ilterfingen, — what  sweet  excursions  and  fine  points  of  view  do  they 
not  afford  I     One  day  we  took  a  cabriolet  to  visit  the  valley  of  the 
Simmenthal,  and  the  baths  of  Weissenburgh.     The  forhier  is  entered 
at  the  foot  of  the  grand  mountain  Niesen,  that  descends  nearly  into  the 
lake ;  and  the  rapid  river  Kander  rushes  out  between  banks  of  great 
height,   along  which  the  road   lies,  and  is  nearly  overhung  by  the 
mountain-barriers  on  each  side.     A  few  leagues  brought  us  to  the 
village  of  Weissenburgh ;   and  we  ascended  the  hill  on  the  right,  and 
passed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  a  winding  path  to  the  spot    The 
baths  are  immediately  approached  by  a  ravine  so  narrow,  and  so  in- 
closed by  steep  rocks  on  each  side,  as  to  give  it  a  gloomy  look  ;  and 
as  you  advance,  the  glen,  instead  of  widening,  becomes  yet  closer  at 
the  spot  where  the  baths,  and  the  mansion  that  contains  them,  are 
situated.     It  is  a  place  for  despair;  its  very  aspect  is  enough  to -in- 
duce the  wretched  invalid  to  dream  no  more  of  the  gay  face  of  the 
world,  or  its  lovely  sights,  but  to  sit  down  and  die,  for  hope  cannot  find 
its  way  there.     The  waters  have  a  high  mineral  virtue,  and  are  con- 
veyed in  pipes  down  the  face  of  the  precipices  that  hang  over  the 
dwelling,  which  is  resorted  to  by  a  number  of  invalids,  chiefly  for  pul- 
monary complaints ;  but  tliey  must  be  content  to  sit  on  the  rock  beside 
the  stream  that  hurries  by,  or  on  the  bench  placed  in  front  upon  the 
very  small  space  of  earth  that  the  frowning  precipices  allow  to  exist 
beneath.     There  are  no  paths  to  traverse,"-^o  leaving  this  gloomy 
prison  of  nature,  except  by  the  dark  and  narrow  avenue  by  which  it  is 
entered,  or  by  the  ladders  which  are  placed  on  tlie  face  of  the  rock 
behind  the  house,  which,  however,  look  too  perilous  to  be  ventured 
upon.     The  crags  at  top  of  the  precipices  overhead,  look  as  if  the  first 
tempest  would  topple  them  down  on  patient,  surgeon,  and  hotel,  if  so. 
it  may  be  called.     In  a  time  of  long  and  heavy  rains,  or  of  high  and 
incessant  winds,  let  no  despondent  or  heart-stricken  man  approach  to 
or  dwell  in  the  baths  of  Weissenburgh. 

We  dined  in  the  salon,  and  strove  tp  be  pleased  and  in  good  spirits  : 
men  are  more  dependent,  however,  than  they  are  conscious  of;  on  the 
influence  of  situation  ;  the  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  saddest  scene, 
if  its  limits  are  confined,  and  nature  has  drawn  her  barriers  fiercely 
around^  soon  produces  a  sentiment  of  weariness  and  melancholy.  A 
stay  of  a  few  days  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbninnen,  and  many  others 
similar  to  it,  or  in  the  more  spacious  one  of  Dome  D'Ossola,  would 
prostrate  the  highest  enthusiasm. 

In  the  evening  we  quitted  this  retreat  with  ^eat  pleasure,  and  re- 
turned to  the  village,  between  which  and  Zweysimmen  the  scenery  of 
the  Simmenthal.is  fine.  We  met  on  this  and  the  following  day,  ia 
particular,  immense  numbers  of  cattle  going  to  the  mountains,  the 
sides  and  summits  of  which  they  ascend  to  a  great  height,  to  feed  on  the 
rich  pasture  during  the  summer  months.  These  cattle  looked  the  finest 
and  handsomest  in  the  world :  it  was  a  complete  emigration  ;  fathers 
and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  just  able  to  walk,  trudged  beside  ihe 
cows,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  slender  chalets,  (many  of  them  on 
almost  inaccessible  heights,)  till  winter's  approach  should  force  then 
to  descend  again.  It  is  a  joyful  time,  iiowever,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
population.  •    .      .  . 

At  Zweysimmen  we  stopped  to  dine  ;  the  place  was  only  resorted  to 
at  the'  time  of  the  fairs  near,  and  the  cheer  could  not  be  praised.   :  As 
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evening  approached,  on  the  wild  heights  we  were  traversing,  the  air 
became  very  chill,  and  the  gathering  clouds  added  to  the  desolate  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  country.  The  cottages,  scattered  at  intervals,  had 
even  their  corridors  closely  boarded  up,  in  order  to  defend  them  from 
the  external  air, — a  proof  how  severe  the  climate  is  in  this  tract  in  win- 
ter. The  day  was  closing  when  we  came  to  Gessenai,  a  mean,  melan- 
choly village,  standing  in  a  bare  and  wide  gorge  of  the  mountains,  and 
open  to  the  piercing  winds  from  almost  every  direction.  At  the  door 
of  the  inn  we  were  welcomed,  to  our  surprise,  by  the  voice  of  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  conducted  us  up  many  flights  of  steps  and  many  a 
dark  passage,  to  a  sad-looking  room.  We  requested  to  have  a  fire ; 
and  a  pile  of  wood  soon  blazed  in  the  chimney,  which»  however,  from 
its  unfortunate  situation,  sent  out  thick  and  rapid  volumes  of  smoke. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  better  than  utter  cheerlessness  and  cold.  We 
formed  a  circle  round  the  hearth,  and  gladly  withdrew  from  the  win- 
dowsy  that  looked  out  only  on  the  miserable  street  with  its  squalid 
houses,  and  the  cold  naked  face  of  the  precipices  that  almost  hung  over 
them ;  while  the  wind  howled  up  the  desolate  valley  with  a  mournful 
sound.  We  were  disposed  to  moralise  on  the  vicissitude  of  things 
terrestrial;  as,  in  the  morning,  for  many  an  hour  we  had  enjoyed 
loveliness  and  sunshine,  whilst  now  the  day  closed  gloomily.  But  a 
still  better  lesson  was  furnbhed  by  the  unfortunate  Englishwoman  who 
attended  us :  she  had  married  a  Swiss  in  her  own  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  they  resolved  to  come  to  this  dreary  valley  as 
to  a  land  of  Goshen.  They  arrived  during  the  season  of  famine 
that  occurred  many  years  since;  and  from  a  respectable  situation, 
and  plenty,  in  her  native  land,  she  fell  into  indigence  and  misery. 
Her  husband  soon  af)er  deserted  her ;  and  here  she  had  lived  thirteen 
years  with  her  children,  unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, or,  indeed,  to  quit  her  wretched  place  of  exile.  It  was  a  woful 
spot,  she  said,  and  so  in  truth  it  seemed ;  nor  did  its  aspect  improve 
on  the  following  morning  when  we  left  it  under  a  lowering  sky. 

In  a  few  leagues,  however,  the  Simmenthal  grew  more  fertile  and 
smiling ;  and  the  village  of  Chateau  D*ey,  and  its  church  and  elegant 
spire,  that  stand  on  a  high  grassy  mound,  were  passed.  The  path,  as 
we  approached  near  the  end  of  our  journey,  offered,  on  each  side,  scenes 
of  a  very  grand  and  singular  character.  The  river  rushed  beneath,  in 
a  wide  stream,  over  large  masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen  from  above 
and  broke  it  into  a  number  of  foaming  cascades :  the  mountain  preci- 
pices rose  closely  on  each  side,  and  out  of  their  front  hung  thick  woods 
of  trees,  that  were  waved  by  the  wind  over  the  dark  descents,  or 
drooped  into  the  river  at  their  feet :  it  was  very  like  many  parts  of  the 
passage  of  the  T^te  Noir. 

A  few  miles  farther,  and  we  entered  the  beautiful  and  Catholic  village 
of  Monte  Bovon,  placed  in  a  delicious  situation,  and  conspicuous  for  the 
civility  of  its  people  and  its  excessive  neatness.  The  auberge  was  a 
comfortable  one,  and  furnished  a  plain  and  excellent  repast.  As  we 
wanted  some  information  respecting  the  route,  we  paid  a  visit  af^er 
supper  to  the  Cure  of  the  village.  His  dwelling  was  entered  through 
a  small  and  neat  garden,  which,  even  at  that  hour,  enriched  the  atmos- 
phere with  its  perftimes.  The  owner  received  us  with  great  kindness : 
a  man  about  thirty,  with  no  reverend  air  or  locks  of  silver,  but  a  rounds 
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rosy,  good-'temperecl  face.  He  proffered  wine  and  refreshmcnU,  and 
talked  cheerfolly  and  gaily.  Much  was  he  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
to  which  he  had  been  lately  appointed,  having  left  the  monastery  at 
Fribourg,  if  memory  is  correct,  for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  first 
charge  he  had  enjoyed,  the  first  flock  whom  it  nlay  be  said  he  had 
governed  ;  and  great  must  have  been  the  contrast  firom  the  walls  and 
rules  of  the  monastery  to  the  little  vicarage  of  Monte  Bovon:  he 
praised  its  sweet  situation,  and  its  kind,  hospitable  people,  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  best  possible  terms,  and  whose  doors  were  ever  open  to 
him.  It  was  as  much  to  him  as  a  living  of  a  thousand  a-year  to  a  col- 
legian ;  and  life,  to  the  young  Cure's  imagination,  seemed  to  have  few 
thorns, — ^at  least,  he  perceived  few  in  his  own  prospects.  We  could  not, 
in  this  instance,  but  give  the  palm  to  the  institution  of  the  Catholic 
church,  as  the  thought  occurred  of  the  many  struggles  and  deep  priva- 
tions attending  the  path  of  so  many  English  curates — their  charge  per- 
haps in  a  remote  situation,  the  last  that  would  have  been  voluntarily 
fixed  on — a  scanty  and  insufficient  salary,  and  a  family,  while  their  su- 
periors wallow  in  superfluities — together  with  that  most  chilling  of  all 
thoughts  to  a  feeling  and  aspiring  mind,  no  prospect  of  a  change  for  the 
better.  All  other  professions  are  progressive;  but  this  affords,  in  gene- 
ral, no  meed  to  talent,  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  save  that  of  a  peaceful 
conscience;  for  surely  its  rewards,  except  in  some  few  instances,  come  not 
in  this  world.    The  good  priest  of  Monte  Bovon  might  well  be  envied. 

Proceeding  to  the  territory  of  Gruy^re,  famous  for  its  excellent 
cheese,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  made  on  the  long  and  rich  moun- 
tain of  that  name,  covered  with  pastures, — we  admired  the  bold  site  of 
the  small  town  of  Gruy^re,  and  its  ancient  castle,  on  tlie  brow  of  a  steep 
rock :  the  latter  is  eight  hundred  years  old,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
princely  seat  of  the  Counts  de . 

We  had  again  to  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Simmenthal ;  and  iu 
bold  and  varied  features  lost  not  on  being  viewed  a  second  time.  The 
small  lateral  valley  of  Urseins,  that  we  traversed,  afforded  us,  in  some 
measure,  a  change  of  interest.  It  is  more  bare  and  primeval  than  its 
wider  neighbour,  into  which  it  issues ;  and  the  path  is  extremely  bad. 
The  day  was  very  sultry ;  and,  oppressed  with  heat  and  fatigue,  we 
came,  after  a  great  deal  of  wild  travelling,  to  a  hamlet  that  aflbrded  an 
auberge  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  might  be  truly  called.  Some  coffee 
and  excellent  cream  were  the  chief  refreshments  to  be  had,  and  they 
were  most  welcome :  it  was  neither  the  plant  of  Mocha,  nor  prepared 
by  an  Arab's  hand,  yet  never  was  the  inspiring  draught  more  sweet  in 
the  Desert.  One  guest  only  was  in  solitary  possession  of  the  rode 
aalon  when  we  entered,  and  he  proved  to  be,  what  is  rare  indeed  to 
find  in  this  land,  a  character.  An  elderly  man,  with  a  hard  intelligent 
face,  and  a  cold  grey  eye,  his  hair  whitened  with  years,  was  discussing, 
with  great  deliberation,  a  bottle  of  Swiss  wine,  and  invading  at  the 
same  time,  without  ceasing,  a  large  tin  snuff-box.  Many  years  had  he 
lived  in  an  obscure  valley,  haunted  often  with  an  ardent  desire  "  to  see 
the  world,"  which  had  been  gratified  at  last  by  a  journey  to  Paris,  and 
a  few  campaigns  in  the  French  army.  In  these  wanderings,  he  had 
picked  up  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  set  off 
with  no  small  eloquence :  yet  he  had  gone  back  to  his  native  rocks  and 
wilds,  and  been  content  to  gain  his  living  by  some  mechanical  employ* 
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Even  there  he  had  been  at  intervals  visited  with  the  passion  for  roam- 
ing to  more  distant  and  ancient  countries ;  and  when  told  that  one 
of  the  party  had  really  set  foot  in  the  land  whence  came  our  faith, 
his  features  kindled  with  joy  and  interest,  and  he  began  an  animated 
converse  on  religion,  both  the  true  and  false  ;^-thence  digressed  to 
politics ;  talked  of  what  he  had  read,  and  how  time  passed  in  his  soli- 
ury  valley,  where  the  world  seemed  to  him  like  a  dream.  At  length, 
his  bottle  of  wine  drawing  to  its  close,  the  philosopher  rose,  bade  us  a 
courteous  farewell,  and  wended  on  his  way  to  his  wilderness. 

Another  excursion  from  Thoun,  still  more  interesting,  was  to  the 
valley  of  Kandersteg,  and  its  adjacent  parts.  Passing  to  the  other 
shore,  and  keeping  the  mountain  of  the  Niesen  on  the  right,  we  went 
round  it  to  Frutigen,  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  the  canton  of  Berne ; 
thence  up  the  valley  of  Kanddtol,  in  which  stands  the  lonely  village  of 
Kandersteg,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  which  is  several  leagues  in 
extent.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  night,  and  the  small  auberg^ 
oflfered  tolerable  accommodations.  It  was  now  afternoon,  and  we  re- 
solved to  pass  a  few  hours,  by  making  an  excursion  on  foot  through  the 
small  valley  of  Oschinenthal,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  diminutive  but 
pretty  lake.  Three  or  four  waterfalls  tumble  from,  the  mountains 
above  down  the  face  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  pour  their  streams 
at  a  small  distance  into  the  lake.  A  few  chalets,  inhabited  only  in  the 
summer,  stand  in  this  secluded  place,  which  is  shut  in  by  lofly  moun- 
tains on  every  side.  Were  the  Swiss  an  imaginative  people,  like  the 
Scotch, — were  their  feelings  and  fancies  liable  to  be  operated  bn  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature, — what  stores  of  sweet  and  popular  eflTu- 
siona  might  they  not  possess  I  Many  a  peasant  or  mountaineer  would 
be  found,  on  whose  spirit,  amidst  the  seclusion  of  this  grand  and 
splendid  scenery,  had  rushed  the  fuU  tide  of  poetrv ;  who,  like  Burns 
or  Scott,  would  have  immortalized  every  part  of  his  matchless  land. 
But  it  is  not  so : — they  are  too  heavy  and  phlegmatic  a  people.  Nature 
has  done  for  their  country  what  she  has  done  tor  no  other ;  yet,  where- 
ever  the  traveller's  foot  roves,  he  finds  no  spot  hallowed  or  endeared 
by  the  charms  of  sentiment-r-by  the  wild  or  affecting  tale — by  the 
simple  yet  vivid  delineation  of  feelings  and  passions— common  to  the 
dwellers  about  mountain  or  lake,  as  well  as  to  those  who  inhabit  more 
vitiated  scenes. 

Leaving  Kandersteg  next  morning,  we  began  the  ascent  of  the 
Gemmi,  which  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  we  arrived  at  a 
little  lake  which,  during  great  part  of  the  year,  is  frozen ;  and  near  it 
stands  a  small  chalet^  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  overtaken 
by  storms.  Here  may  be  procured  a  simple  refreshment  of  bread  and 
wine,  but  nothing  more.  Soon  afterwards,  we  came  to  tlie  point  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  is  beheld  the  descent  down  the  other  side  to  the 
baths  of  Leuk.  We  had  sent  our  horses  back  af^er  having  advanced 
acme  way  from  Kandersteg,  and  now  commenced  the  descent  of  the 
Gemmi  on  foot.  This  road  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
whole  country : — ^it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  persons  passing 
each  other  in  safety,  should  they  meet ;  it  is  cut  in  a  serpentine  direc- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  protected  on  the  outer  edge  by  a  small 
and  low  parapet  wail.  The  face  of  the  rock  is  so  peirpendicular,  that, 
wheA  you  are  part  of  the  way  down,  you  neither  see  the  path  above  by 
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which  you  have  descended,  nor  can  you  discern  the  road  beneath^  by 
which  you  are  to  continue  your  route.  Many  travellers  have  advanced 
some  distance  on  the  way,  and  become  so  nervous  at  the  singular 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves^  as  to  hasten  back  again. 
Indeed,  you  seem  to  hang  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  cannot  see 
how  you  are  to  be  extricated.  On  part  of  the  descent  is  a  sentry-bozp 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  where,  during  the  war  between  the  Bemoise  and 
the  Valaisians,  a  sentinel  was  always  posted.  At  one  of  the  most  dan* 
gerous  and  frightful  parts  of  the  descent,  where  the  abyss  beneath  ia 
especially  formidable,  a  fir-tree  projects  over  the  precipice : — ^a  few  years 
ago,  a  native  of  the  Valais,  out  of  bravado,  or  for  some  trifling  wager^ 
got  over  the  parapet,  and  ascended  the  fir-tree — having  undertaken  to 
gather  the  leading  shoot,  or  highest  branch, — which  he  accomplished, 
and  came  back  in  safety.  Lower  down,  you  cease  to  be  any  longer  on 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock ;  the  road  passes  along  a  rapid  slope, 
that  conducts  to  the  bottom,  near  which  stand  the  celebrated  baths  of 
Leuk. 

The  baths  are  much  frequented,  chiefly  for  tlieir  efficacy  in  cutaneous 
complaints ;  but  the  accommodations  are  indifierent.  There  is  a  re- 
gular table  <rh6te  provided  for  all  visitors,  in  the  salon.  The  custom  is  to 
enter  the  bath  before  breakfast,  and  to  have  that  meal  brought  to  you 
in  the  bath,  where  the  patients  often  remain  three  or  four  hours.  Small 
floating-tables  are  produced,  upon  which  the  breakfast  materials  are 
laid  ;  and  being  seated  on  a  low  bench  under  the  water,  which  reaches 
above  the  bather's  middle,  he  eats,  takes  his  wine,  and  reads  his  book, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  soaking  through  at  every  poll?.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  four  bathing-rooms,  and  you  sometimes  see  in  each 
of  these  thirty  or  forty  people,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  in  the  bath  to« 
gether.  What  a  divine  subject  for  Cruikshank ! — patients  of  all  ages, 
fbrms,  and  sizes ;  the  pale  and  attenuated  invalid,  who  comes  solely  for 
health ;  the  fat  and  florid-looking  citizen,  who  comes  for  a  jaunt;  even 
the  avoyer  and  baillie  show  their  important  visages  here  ;  while  among 
the  ladies  are  found  the  prim  Swiss  mother  and  her  stiff  and  precise  look- 
ing daughters,  old  maids  and  widows ;  and  the  most  singular  of  all  is, 
that  the  Swiss  fair,  rigid  to  excess,  and  sternly  virtuous  in  the  minutest 
act  and  look  in  all  other  respects,  assemble  without  scruple,  enter  the 
bath,  and  remain  in  it  for  hours,  with  men  of  all  kinds  of  characters 
and  vices,  with  whom  they  chat  freely,  laugh,  play  cards,  eat  and 
drink,  and  are  merry.  In  the  evening,  these  inveterate  bathers,  not 
satisfied  with  the  morning's  ablution,  for  the  most  part  enter  the  water 
again,  and  remain  a  second  time  for  three  or  four  hours.  There  are  a 
few  pleasant  scrambling  walks  about  the  mountains,  but  they  require  no 
little  exertion  in  order  to  be  enjoyed. 

Leaving  the  baths,  we  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Leuk,  distant  about 
two  leagues,  and  not  far  from  the  high  road  which  runs  through  the 
Valais.  Taking  horses  here,  we  proceeded  to  Sion,  a  distance  of  about 
six  leagues  ;  and  thence  a  tedious  mountain  road  (that  passed  through 
Gsteig,  and  one  or  two  more  villages)  conducted  again  into  the  Siro- 
menthal,  whence  was  a  highway  to  Thoun. 

During  our  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thoun,  the  weather  was 
very  uncertain ;  at  times  wet  and  gloomy  for  days  together,  succeeded 
by  cloudless  and  sultry  intervals.      One   visit^  to  Lauterbrunn   was 
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rendered  abortive   by  tbe  heavy  state  of  the  atmosphere.     There 
chaneed,  as  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  the  lake  life^  to  be  a  fair  held 
at  Thoun,  the  largest  in  the  year,  and  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  peasantry  from  the  surrounding  mountains :  we  went  about  mid- 
day in  order  to  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  view  of  the  forms,  faces  and 
costumes  of  the  natives.     What  an  assemblage  I    It  has  been  my  fate  to 
tee  the  dwellers  in  many  a  land, — some  famed  for  attractions,  others 
for  the  want  of  them  ;  but  such  unrelieved,  unsoflened  ugliness  never 
before  or  since  met  my  view !  and  still  worse,  it  was  universal.     In 
vain  the  eye  sought,  amidst  the  crowds  of  hideous  aspects,  for  one 
soft,  sweet,  mild  feature, — leaving  beauty  itself  out  of  the  question.     It 
was  vain,  utterly  vain.   There  is  a  palm  in  the  wildest  desert,  a  sprink- 
ling of  verdure  on  the  most  naked  precipice,  even  of  this  land ;  but 
nature,  that  has  shed  her  glories  lavishly  on  mountain  and  valley,  has 
shorn  their  tenants,  as  if  in  wantonness,  even  of  the  natural  comeliness 
that  belongs  to  the  human  race.     Throughout  the  whole  canton  of 
Berne  the  women   have  hardly  the  form  of  women:  great,   thick, 
mishapen  figures  ;  masculine  features ;  and  a  pair  of  legs,  exposed  as 
if  eourting  admiration,  (being  never  covered  below  the  knee,)  and  of  the 
riiape  and  thickness  of  huge  wedges  of  timber,  just  hewn  from  the 
mountain  oak.    Where  then  is  the  dream,  the  illusion  of  Swiss  beauty  ? 
A  question  we  often  put  to  ourselves,  whilst  traversing  many  a  canton. 
Who  has  not  gased  on  the  pictures  or  prints  richly  coloured,  brought 
home  as  specimens  of  the  great  loveliness,  that  grows  like  a  common 
plant  on  every  hill  ? — there  are  the  nymphs  of  Lucerne,  (of  whom  more 
hereafter)  of  Soleure,  of  Uri  and  Berne; — one  with  a  waterpotin  her 
hand,  gracefully  bending  over  her  flowers  ;  another  with  a  nosegay ;  a 
third  engaged  only  in  slaying  with  her  eyes ;  but  they  are  fairies,  god- 
desses, and  do  much  credit  to  the  invention  of  the   Swiss  artists,  who 
most  have  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  seeing  them  bought  up  as  speci- 
mens of  their  country.     And  when  the  forlorn  traveller  finds  himself 
among  the  living  beings  who  sat,  or  rather  did  not  sit^  for  these  por- 
traits, he  looks  wistfully  around,  and  feels  somewhat  as  in  the  harem 
of  the  King  of  Sennaar  Bruce  did,  who,  after  dreaming  perhaps  of 
Oriental  beauty,  saw  large  dark  forms  and  sprawling  limbs,  and  eyes 
that  would  fain  have  sent  soft  glances,  but  dispensed  startling  and 
.  withering  ones  instead.     Bruce  soon  escaped  from  the  harem,  how- 
ever :^-so  could  not  we  from  our  horrors  ;  for  at  the  moment  we  were 
slowly  making  our  way  through  dense  crowds,  furious  torrents  of  rain 
began  to  fall.     Unfortunately  we  were  not  provided  with  an  umbrella, 
and  had  no  resource  but  to  take  shelter  beneath  the  projecting  roof  of 
one  of  the  houses.     Thoun  consists  chiefly  of  one  extensive  street,  and 
a  terrace  is  built  along  the  front  of  the  houses,  and  ascended  by  flights 
of  steps,  the  lower  part  of  which  terrace  is  occupied  by  small  shops, 
which,  as  well  as  those  above,  were  now  much  filled.     Here  was  an 
unhappy  vender  of  prints,  coloured  and  plain,  of  Madonnas  and  mira- 
cles; little  saints  and  martyrs  to  suit  the  Catholics,  of  whom  many 
were  at  the  fair ;  pictures  of  Jerusalem,  and  Swiss  battles,  to  catch  the 
Protestants.     Ever  and  anon  this  man  shouted  in  praise  of  his  wares. 
But  no  sight  or  sound  broke  the  density  of  the  crowd ;  on  rolled  the 
waves  of  brown,  wide,  harsh  aspects,  each  succeeded  by  another ; 
while  motionless,  encompassed,  and  annoyed,  we  were  compelled  to  re- 
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1  altcamaiely  gassing  with  wistful  eye,  first  on  the  rain  that  rolled 
in  water-jspputa  from  Uie  roofs,  and  then  at  the  paysannes*  who  somer 
times  lingered  as  they  passed,  and,  fixing  their  large  eyes  ^and  promi- 
nept  filatures  on  us,  greeted  us  with  a  capacious  smile  either  of  sur* 
prise  or  curiosity.    The  cantons  of  Glarus  and  Fribourg  had  also 
poured  out  their  beauties  here,  as  well  as  Berne :  it  is  true  there  was  a 
distinction ;  the  former  nymphs  heing  all  clad  in  red  stockings,  proudly 
Worn,  the  petticoat,  as  we  before  observed,  falling  scarcely  to  the  knee ; 
and  their  hair  hanging  down  behind  in  long  tails,  in  the  semblance  of  the 
Grecians ;  but,  oh,  how  unlike!     These  now  grew  draggled,  also,  with 
the  incessant  rain,  and  the  tresses  of  the  gentle  mountaineers  distilled 
large  heavy  drops.     It  mattered  not,  however,  to  them ;  used  to  the 
changes  and  wars  of  the  elements  they  did  not  even  notice  it,  but 
laughed,   romped,  made  tbeir  bargains,  and  talked  their  soil  sweet 
mountain  German  with  infinite  melody  of  accent.     The  Bernese  dames 
came  not  off  with  the  same  impunity  as  those  of  the  other  cantons,  who 
wore  small  straw  hats :  throughout  the  whole;  canton  of  Berne, .  the 
h/cad-dress  of  the  women,  of  all  ages,  is  made  of  black  horsehair,  that 
rises  over  the  head,  thin  and  airy,  in  the  form  of  wings.    To  a  female 
of  light  or  elegant  form  and  comely  features,  this  forms  a  graceful  and 
becoming  appendage;  but  with  the  brawny,  sinewy  &ir,  on  wlioae 
round  bull-heads  it  is  stuck  in  defiance  of  nature,  the  effect  is  merdy 
ludicrous.     Even  decrepid  old  women  wear  this  ornament  to  the  day  of 
their  death.     It  is  a  poor  defence  from  the  vreather ;  and  pitilessly  on 
the  spreading  wings  that  had  been  tastefully  arranged,  like  nets  to  lime 
suitors,  did  the  torrents  fall  that  morning.     From  many  a  mountain  had 
these  natives  descended,  from  many  a  chalet  in  the  wild  valley's  gorge, 
or  on  Uie  brink  of  precipices,  weary  leagues  distant ;  yet,  deep  as  were 
the  solitudes  in  which  most  present  resided,  this  fair  was  like  a  fdte : 
lovers  met,  witching  glances  were  shot  to  and  fro,  and  rapture  beamed 
in  many  an  eye.     The  rain  at  last  began  to  abate ;  we  quitted  the  scene 
with  eagerness,  and  forcing  our  way  through  the  crowds  of  various 
mountaineers  that  covered  the  terrace  and  the  street  beneath,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  gate  of  the  town.    .  > 

The  extreme  sallowness  and  unwholesom^eness  of  complexion  so 
ofVen  visible  in  the  natives  of  this  canton,  must,  in  part,  be  caused  by 
the  stoves  with  which  their  low  and  small  apartments  are  furnished, 
and  by  tbeir  habit  of  never  opening  the  windows,  whence  the  glass  is 
stained  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  from  the  effluvia  of  the 
breath  constantly  acting  on  it,  without  any  admission  of  fresh  air.  The 
dwellings  of  the  farmers,  or  better  sort  of  vilisgers,  have  a  neat  and  at- 
tractive appearance,  when  newly  built,  from  the  bright  hue  of  the  wood, 
the  corridors,  and  the  numerous  small  windows;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  the  habitations  of  the  greater  partof  the  people,  v^hich  haveadarkaad 
poor  appearance.  The  manner  in  which  the  courtships  of  the  Bemeae 
peasantry  is  conducted  is  very  amusing :  every  Saturday  night  the  lover, 
apparelled  in  his  best  attire,  hies  to  the  abode  of  his  mistress.  So  fiur 
it  is  in  keeping  with  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  of  Buma  ;  .but 
farther  the  comparison  holds  not  widi  that  beautiful  pastoral.  It  is 
after  the  whole  of  the  family  are  retired  to  rest,  and  the  paysanne  has 
the  house  all  to  herself,  that  she  appears  at  the  window  to  look  out  for 
the  spproaching  footsteps  of  her  lover^    Perhaps  the  chalet  is  beaide  a 
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glacier  or  cataract,  or  looks  over  the  dark  face  of  the  rock :  soon  the 
swain  stands  heneath  the  wooden  walls  that  hold  his  treasure,  and 
without  any  parley  or  waste  of  words,  climhs  up  at  once,  and  enters 
the  apartment  of  his  mistress  through  the  window  that  has  been  left 
expressly  open.  Here  he  remains,  treated  with  cakes  of  difierent 
kinds,  and  the  fiery  spirit  called  eau  de  cerises,  and  passes  the  witch- 
ing hours  of  night,  till  morning  often  surprises  him  still  in  the  chamber 
of  reception.  Since  the  loves  of  Ajut  and  Aningait,  and  those  of  the 
boors  of  Esthonia,  who  chaunted  their  amorous  ditties  over  the  thre- 
shold, when  the  cattle  were  foddered  and  the  moon  was  up,  was  ever 
any  thing  so  unsentimental  or  selfish  ? — That  parents  sanction,  and  daugh- 
ters cherish  the  custom,  the  legislators  of  Berne  have  cause  to  rue,  in 
the  numerous  and  increasing  burdens  entailed  on  the  finances  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  canton. 

From  Thoun  it  was  an  interesting  excursion*  to  the  lonely  and  un- 
frequented mountain  called  the  Keiley,  several  leagues  beyond  tlie 
Niesen,  in  the  district  of  the  Kander  valley.  Though  at  a  considerable 
distance,  my  travellihg  companion,  having  stopped  at  a  wretched  auberge 
by  the  way  for  a  short  time,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  spot  not  far 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  scattered 
several  large  patches  of  rich  pasture.  To  these  the  flocks  ascend  in  the 
spring,  and  the  shepherds  inhabit  the  very  few  chalets  that  are  visible. 
Entering  the  cottage  that  stood  highest  on  the  acclivity,  and  aloof 
from  the  rest,  he  was  received  by  its  owner  with  the  warmest  welcome. 
This  man  was  not  a  common  goatherd ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  flocks 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  rented  the  pasture  from  the  municipality  of 
Thoun.  A  repast  was  instantly  put  in  preparation ;  but  as  the  sun 
was  going  down,  and  the  rugged  summit  of  the  mountain  not  far  dia- 
tant,  my  friend  instantly  proceeded  thither.  A  natural  and  small  am- 
phitheatre of  rocks  terminates  the  Keiley,  of  a  romantic  aspect,  and 
resembling  the  druidical  circles  found  in  the  west  and  north  of  Eng- 
land :  several  chamois  were  seen  running  and  leaping  on  these  rockM, 
where  they  were  but  little  molested ;  they  resemble  the  gazelle  in  size 
and  form,  but  have  not  the  large  and  melancholy  eye  of  that  animal. 
The  only  objects  to  be  seen  were  the  tops  of  higher  mountains  on 
every  side,  on  which  the  fading  sunbeams  were  thrown.  He  returned 
to  the  chalet ;  and  as  it  grew  dark,  the  fire  of  logs  spread  a  fierce  light 
as  well  as  heat  through  the  humble  apartment:  coffee,  the  richest 
cream,  eggs,  and  bacon,  were  set  before  him,  and  the  warm  welcome 
was  renewed.  The  wife  and  the  children  fiHed  up  the  patriarchal 
group :  they  were  affluent  in  their  way ;  and  the  care  of  their  cattle  in 
the  valleys  beneath  in  winter,  and  here  in  the  summer,  occupied  all 
their  life.  Excessively  fatigued,  their  visitor  was  glad  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  very  coarse  couch  laid  on  the  bare  floor  ;  and  in  the  morn, 
at  sunrise,  found,  soon  afler  awaking,  a  similar  bountiful  repast.  For 
all  this  hospitality  the  mountaineer,  a  tall,  fine-looking  Swiss,  abso- 
lutely refused  the  slightest  recompense,  and  bade  him  a  friendly  and 
cordial  farewell. 

We  were  less  fortunate  in  a  long  excursion  on  foot,  which  we  after- 
wards undertook  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy ;  and  the  details,  though  a 
little  out  of  place,  may  be  introduced  here.  Having  crossed  the  Lake 
of  Creneva  to  St.  Gingolf,  a  most  romantic  village,  Italian  in  its  aspect 
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and  scenery,  we  found  a  good^  though  rather  dirty  inn.  It  was  a  loyely 
moonlight  night,  and  the  shore  for  several  miles  on  each  side  tempted 
a  prolonged  excursion,  on  the  nohle  road  that  Napoleon  caused  to  be 
made.  The  rocks  of  Meillerie  looked  as  attractive  as  their  bare  and 
hewn  surface  would  allow,  having  been  pruned  down  by  the  architects. 
The  French,  in  their  improvements,  minded  neither  romance  nor  re- 
ligion, having  carried  the  road  directly  through  the  middle  of  the 
Catholic  church  of  Evian,  a  town  a  few  miles  off,  so  that  one  half  of 
the  edifice  is  now  on  one  side  the  way,  and  the  remainder  on  the  other. 
So  admirably  is  this  great  road  constructed,  that  there  is  not  an  ele- 
vation of  two  inches  for  fifty  miles  between  Geneva  and  the  end  of  the 
lake ;  and  rather  than  make  the  slightest  cunre,  they  committed  the 
profanation  we  have  mentioned,  separating  altar  and  font ;  and  the 
coach-wheels  rattle  hourly  over  the  once  sacred  floor. 

Long  before  sunrise  on  the  following  day  we  ascended  the  vaDey,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  village  is  situated  :  it  was  very  steep,  and  for 
two  leagues  full  of  bold  and  beautiful  scenery,  both  of  wood  and  moun- 
tain ;  and  a  torrent  ran  below  the  path,  forming  in  its  passage  several 
small  cataracts.  We  then  came  to  a  miserable  village,  the  last  tenanted 
spot  in  this  wild  territory.  It  was  strange  to  see,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  miles,  so  thorough  a  transition  from  plenty  and  comfort  to  squalid 
poverty  and  misery  ;  from  the  lovely  and  abundant  shores  of  the  lake,  - 
to  want,  dirt,  and  dejection.  Two  or  three  of  the  dwellings  into  which 
we  entered,  half  hidden  by  the  earth,  exhibited  complete  nakedness ; 
and  the  people  sat  listlessly  in  their  rags  on  the  bank  without.  It  was 
a  sultry  summer's  day ;  but  in  winter,  they  told  us,  they  suffered 
dreadfully,  from  the  cold  penetrating  their  thin  chalets. 

We  were  invited  to  try  the  hospitality  of  the  Catholic  priest,  whMe 
cottage,  better  than  the  rest,  stood  apart;  but  he  was  the  very  tyrant 
and  misanthrope  of  the  village;  held  little  converse  with  any  one; 
kept  no  domestic,  but  dressed  his  food  with  his  own  hands,  and  was  of 
the  roost  snarlish  and  bitter  temper.  Even  his  flock  shook  their  beads 
when  they  spoke  of  him.  His  revenues  must  have  been  alight ;  and 
his  dwelling,  near  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  imprisoned  two-thirds 
of  the  year  by  deep  snows,  and  exposed  to  the  fierce  winds  that  sweep  . 
continiudly  down  this  valley,  promised  little  indulgence  to  the  senses. 
His  slovenly  dress,  matted  hair,  and  evil  look^  were  enough  to  repel 
the  most  undaunted  heretics ;  and  his  cheerless  rooms  were  no  better 
than  a  hermit's  cell.  We  were  fain  at  last  lo  seek  some  refreshment 
in  one  of  the  other  cottages  :  huge  wooden  platters  and  dishes,  purified 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbouring  stream,  served  us  out  of  which  to 
drink  the  tea  that  we  had  brought,  which  was  boiled  in  an  immense 
pot,,  that  might  have  served  the  Janisaries  in  place  of  the  sacred  one 
they  had  lost  in  battle.  We  then  set  out  for  the  top  of  the  craggy 
mountains  that  rose  far  above,  to  visit  a  lonely  lake,  of  which  we  had 
accidentally  heard  from  a  guide.  This  man  had  served  during  several 
campaigns  in  the  French  armies,  and  now  lived  on  one  of  the  wild 
mountain  heights  in  fronts  in  the  direction  of  Mont  Blanc.  Af^r  a 
steep  and  toilsome  ascent  of  some  leagues,  we  drew  near  the  spot  he 
had  described.  An  isolated  rock  rose  in  the  form  of  a  high  tower; 
and  there  being  pasture  on  its  acclivities,  several  herds  of  cattle, 
with  their  guides^  were  stationed  thereon.  The  spot  was  shrouded  in  a 
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Uiick  fog,  from  amidst  which  we  beard  the  chaunting  of  the  shepherds, 
reciprociJly  kept  up  without  ceasing,  in  one  shrill  and  prolonged  note» 
which  blended  inharmoniously  with,  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  suspended 
to  the  necks  of  the  cattle.  The  vicinity  of  the  latter  exposed  us  to  some 
danger,  from  the  large  stones  that  were  displaced  as  they  moved  about, 
and  which  came  rolling  down  from  above  with  great  velocity.  The 
"  lonely  lake/'  on  the  other  side,  proved  to  be  a  mere  green  and  dirty 
puddle ;  on  die  bank  was  a  single  chalet,  on  entering  which  we  saw 
three  or  four  individuals  busily  engaged  in  making  cheese.  Two  over- 
grown and  ugly  boys,  naked  to  the  waist,  were  seated  on  the  floor, 
beating  the  curds  in  a  large  tub,  and  looking  much  like  Caliban  in  his 
island  domain.  Cheeses,  butter,  and  two  or  three  preparations  of 
cream  wiere  ranged  in  shelves  along  the  walls  ;  the  floor  was  filthy,  and 
the  smell  most  offensive.  The  master  of  the  hut,  a  respectable-looking 
man,  sent  us  to  a  green  eminence,  with  some  cream, — the  only  part  of 
the  produce  we  could  summon  resolution  to  taste,  and  which,  with  some 
bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  that  we  bad  brought,  furnished  a  tolerable 
repast.  We  then  took  leave  of  the  chalet  and  its  solitude  (where  these 
people  remain  nearly  half  the  year),  and  retraced  the  rugged  paths  to 
the  valley  beneath. 


A    MILITARY    ADVENTURE    IN    THE    DESERT. 

Records  of  military  adventures  have  been  alwavs  received  by  the  public ' 
with  indulgence ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  share  it,  that  I  ventum 
to  submit  to  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  a  military  expedition  into  Arabia 
Felix.    It  is  my  design  rather  to  give  my  recollections  and  impressions^  than 
a  memoir  of  military  transactions  from  notes  taken  on  the  spot. 

Buren  mountains  and  arid  plains,  the  blazing  sun  and  interminable  de- 
sert, the  Arab  and  his  troop  of  camels,  are  images  of  allurement  to  the 
fancy,  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  all.  But  the  primitive  style  of 
warfare  practised  by  these  wild  people  has  rarely  been  described.  Perhaps,, 
if  the  Ashantee  war  will  not  form  an  exception,  the  troops  of  civilized  na- 
tions  have  not  for  many  centuries  been  engaged  with  such  simple  savages. 
Their  use  of  the  spear,  tne  shield,  and  the  broi^  sword^  their  total  ignorance 
of  discipline,  and  their  disorderly  mode  of  attack,  when  brought  into  con- 
•  trast  with  modem  tactics,  carry  us  back  into  very  remote  times. 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  rupture  between  these  natives- 
of  the  Desert,  and  the  Imaum  (Prince)  of  Muscat.  We  became  first  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  with  these  people  as  the  ally  of  the  Imaum.  Of  the 
several  families  of  Arabs  which  are  scattered  over  the  pkuns  of  sand  which, 
go  under  the  name  of  "  Arabia  the  Blest,"  the  greater  number  were  on 
terms  of  amity,  and  even  of  alliance,  with  this  chief.  But  one  settlement, 
that  of  the  Whabees,  had  for  many  years  given  him  molestation^  advancing 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Muscat,  and  defeating  his  troops.  At  the  period 
when  this  narrative  commences,  there  was  a  body  of  five  hundred  sepoys 
left  at  his  disposition  by  the  British  Government,  under  the  oomnumd  of 
Captain  Thompson^  of  the  17th  Light  Dragoons.  These  he  dispatched  into 
the  interior  to  the  strong  hold  of  the  enemy^  called  Ben-Boo-Ali,  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  in  confident  expectation  that  they  would  be 
reduced  by  a  disciplined  force.  The  event  proved  the  contrary.  Captain 
Thompson  advanced,  with  much  difficulty  and  fatigue,  to  within  hau  an 
hour's  march  of  the  town,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Under  tiie  covert  of 
a  rising  ground,  over  which  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass,  the  Whabees, 
to  the  nm^ber  of  about  eight  hundred,  lay  concealed.  They  waited  for  the 
oppoHiine  moment,  and  then  rushed  upon  their  unsuspecting  enemy  with  an 
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apiiaHiiiff  outcry.  It  is  not  •urprismg  that  the  ma^cal  upiifling  of  nioh  a 
confused  host  of  terrifying  figures^  struck  the  Sepoys  with  instant  pania 
Darting  their  spears  berore  them,  and  brandishing  their  double-edged  swords, 
the  Whabees  were  in  th^ir  ranks  in  a  moment.  Our  men  found  their  anna 
only  an*  incumbrance^  and,  although  some  efforts  were  made  to  rally  them» 
for  the  most  part  they  flung  them  away  and  fled.  Very  few  escapedj  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  Axt^  was  fully  glutted. 

-When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Bombay,  the  Government  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  (^fiendinff  settlement.  The 
<5th  'Regiment,  the  Bomtmy  European  Regiment,  a  Light  Battalion  of 
Sepoys,  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  7th  Native  Infantry,  and  four  or  five 
troops  of  artillery,  with  two  companies  of  pioneers,  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  for  this  service.  The  command  was  given  to  Lieutenant-Genend 
Sir  Lionel  Smith ;  and  we  embarked,  in  the  month  of  January,  1821,  a 
force  which  did  not  fall  much  short  of  three  thousand  men. 

•A  voyage  on  the  summer  seas  of  the  East  is  bv  no  means  the  dangerous 
and  disagreeable  thing  which  it  is  in  Europe.  Instead  of  miserable  trans- 
ports, we  were  conveyed  in  large  merchant  vessels,  and  accommodated 
with  every  thing  whicn  could  conduce  to  our  comfort.  We  formed  a  fleet  of 
not  less  than  twenty  sail,  besides  as  many  as  twice  that  number  of  patamarM 

i small  craft),  which  contained  the  horses  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  camp 
bllowers. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  designate  with  geographical  accuracy  the  exact  spot  of 
our  landing  in  Arabia,  any  farther  than  by  saying  it  was  on  the  coast  of  the 
Persian  GtDf ;  for  the  nests  of  huts  which  form  the  nearest  town,  do  not 
find  a  place  in  any  maps  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Thither  (to  Zoar^  we 
marched  without  delay,  leaving  our  Commander-in-chief  and  staff  behind  us. 

Our  march  to  that  place  did  not  explain  to  me  the  propriety  of  the  term 
Felix  when  applied  to  Arabia ;  but  I  tiiought  it  might  perhaps  deserve  that 
appellation  for  the  beauty  of  the  interior  country.  The  Aralw,  I  knew,  were 
a  oastoral,  as  well  as  a  warlike  people ;  and  to  the  word  pastoral  the  idea 
or  a  beautiful  landscape,  by  force  of  association,  attaches  itself.  I  could  not 
have  been  more  compli^efy  disappointed.  The  panoramic  view  was  every- 
where **  barren  and  bare,  unshj^tly,  uTiadomed.  It  had  no  variety  of  fea- 
ture:/mountains,  destitute  or  all  vestige  of  verdure,  everywhere  met  the 
wearied  gase ;  the  samio  never-ending  pbins  of  sand  extended  on  ail  sides  in 
hopeless  desolation.'  In  vain  the  eye  sought  relief;  there  was  nothing  on 
which  it  could  repose  ;  an  irksome  monotony  wearied  the  vision,  while  the 
heat  was  insufferable,  and  no  periodical  rains  ever  fell,  as  in  India,  to  cool 
the  earth«  Arabs  and  vultures  could  alone  live  there ;  and  the  latter  would, 
doubtless,  soon  wing  their  flight  from  the  desolate  sterility,  but  for  the  car- 
Basre  whidi  at  times  occurs  on  those  arid  plains. 

We  soon  reached  the  spot  destined  for  our  encampment.  A  date-grove, 
some  gardens,  and  an  Arab  village,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  its  rear,  were 
the  sole  attractive  objects.  The  very  idea  of  a  shade  from  the  united  power 
of  the  sun  and  bumin|^  sand  was  unspeakably  grateful.  Zoar,  after  the  fatigue 
of  our  first  march,  with  its  little  circuit  of  vegetation,  seemed  a  spring  of  life 
in  the  waste.  The  simple  mode  of  life,  and  the  still  simpler  habiUtions  of  the 
natives,  were  strikingly  noveL  Our  morning  walks  frequently  led  us  among 
them.  We  generally  encountered  one  of  t^e  prettiest  pictures  of  dieir  singu- 
lar existence,  composed  of  groups  of  females  drawing  water  from  the  wdls. 
This  ancient  custom  still  prevails  everywhere  in  the  Erat ;  but  here  the 
women  wore  masks,  which  was,  probably,  of  no  disadvantage  to  them  in  an 
European  eve,  as  it  left  the  effect  of  their  graceful  figures  and  stately  salt 
nerfect,  without  counteraction  from  thuir  ordinary  visages.  On  entering, 
for  the  first  time,  among  the  rude  assemblage  of  their  huts,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  apathy  with  which  they  beheld  us.  We  excited  no  curiosity,  and 
drew  no  crowds  about  us.  Every  man  we  saw  was  either  stretched  on  the 
ground,  or  wandering  about^  seemingly  without  purpose,  having  an  air  of 
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indolent  fierceness.  The  vomen  alone  appeared  to  trantiact  the  akmiriah 
business  of  life.  Their  dwellings  were  dean,  and  their  fiersons  remarkably 
so.  llie  dwellings  are  built  of  pliant  stake^^  covered  with  mud.  They 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  huddled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion'; 
many  of  them  in  the  midst  of  the  grove  of  dato-trees,  but  more  straggling 
found  it.  Two  or  three  mud  towers,  and  a  larger  construction  of  the  same 
materials,  called  the  palace  of  the  Sheikh,  gave  it,  at  a  distance,  an  air  of 
some  pretension,  and,  to  an  Arab,  no  doubt,  of  grandeur.  The  palace  had 
been  turned  into  a  bazaar,  where  Scindian  and  Surat  merdumts  sold  shawls, 
attar  of  roses,  l^ld  various  kinds  of  cloths  and  silks,  and  whence  they  con- 
veyed them,  I  imagine,  into  the  interior  country.  We  sometimes  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  women  weaving  cloth,  or  knitting ;  and  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  almost  naked  children  were  eveiywhere  industriously  employed. 

On  arriving  at  our  ground,  a  scene  of  singular  confusion  took  plaoB.  The 
tents  were  at  first  pitched  with  great  irregularitv,  as  the  camels  and  cam|> 
followers  with  the  baggage  came  up.  Our  multitudes  intruded  on  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  country  with  the  rude  clamour  of  Babel.  The  Indos- 
tanee,  Parsee,  Arabic,  and  European  languages  were  heard,  mixed  and  con- 
founded together.  We  were  detained  longer  than  we  expected  in  this  en- 
campment, in  consequence  of  the  camels,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Imaum,  not 
making  their  appearance.  We  joined  in  the  same  messes  we  had  formed  on 
board  our  respective  ships ;  and  experienced  as  yet  no  intermission  of  this 
pMid  cheer  and  the  gay  freedom  from  solicitude  which  marks  a  soldier  s  life 
m  garrison.  Our  only  suffering  was  from  the  hot  winds,  and  smothering 
blinding  clouds  of  sand,  which  often  fiDed  the  air,  and  obliged  us  to  screen 
ourselves,  as  well  as  we  could,  all  day  long  in  our  tents.  Inuring  this  time 
the  commander-in-chief,  with  his  staff,  remained  on  the  beach,  superin- 
tending the  disembarkation  of  stores.  A  perfect  security  from  all  possi- 
bility of  attack  reigned  through  the  camp.  The  pickets,  in  consequence 
I  believe  of  a  false  uarm  having  been  given,  were  ordered  not  to  load,  and 
the  sentries  alone  were  permitted  to  do  so.  This  gave  rise  to  a  catastrophe 
which  I  am  now  to  relate,  and  which  might  have  been  expected. 

The  pickets  had  been  sent  out,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  on  a 
star-gazing  party,  for  some  hours.  The  moon  had  not  yet  "  unveiled  her 
peerless  light ;"  and  troops  of  weU-mounted  camels  were  bearing  their  riders 
in  silent  celerity  over  tne  sands,  to  furnish  a  spectade  at  her  rising,  A 
captain  of  one  of  the  pickets,  acting  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  orders,  had  for- 
biaden  even  his  sentries  to  load.  On  this  unfortunate  picket  the  Anibs  made 
their  attack.  They  had  dismounted  at  some  distance,  and  crept  unobserved 
under  a  covert  dose  to  the  defencdess  outpost.  Of  course,  resistance  was 
vain.  Many  were  cut  down,  and  the  rest  fled  in  dismay  towards  the  camp ; 
but  the  enemy  were  at  their  heels,  and  in  the  camp,  as  soon  as  themselyss. 
During  the  few  minutes  they  were  there,  thev  killed  and  wounded  forty  of 
our  men,  and  houghed  and  left  in  agonies  all  the  horses  and  mules  they 
encountered  in  their  way.  They  did  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  left 
wing.  Some  darted  their  spears  through  the  tents,  whilst  others  stood  at 
the  apertures  to  cut  down  those  who  issued  from  them.  The  scene  of  tumult 
and  terror  on  the  spot  may  be  easily  conceived.  Fear  deprived  the  fugitives 
of  the  power  of  utterance ;  and,  in  their  haste,  they  sprang  from  their  deep, 
and  hurried,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  through  the  labyrinth  of  tents, 
stumbling  over  the  ropes,  and  meeting  or  fearing  a  sworded  foe  at  every 
turn.  It  was  impossible  to  form  the  men,  in  this  quarter,  into  ranks.  The 
most  spirited  effort  was  made  for  this  purpose  by  Captain  Parr,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  front  of  the  lines  and  collecting  a  few  men  together ; 
but  he  fdl  a  victim  to  his  truly  coura^us  attempt;  for,  separating  from 
this  small  body,  in  search  of  others  to  join  them,  he  was  met  and  surrounded 
by  the  Whabees,  and  fell  under  their  sabres,  after  receiving,  eight  wounds 
during  his  desperate  resistance.  On  the  ri^ht,  our  men  turned  out  on  the 
first  alarm ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  quickness  with  which  they  formed  into  line, 
by  the  time  they  were  ready  for  any  defensive  procedure,  the  enemy  had 
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flceoinplished  the  massacre  and  departed.    In  the  morning  we  only  found 
two  ofthem  dead. 

After  this  surprise  we  were  more  on  the  alert.  Oar  camp  was  formed 
more  scientifically,  and  our  commander-in-chief  moved  up  to  us.  The 
Imaum  had  joined  him  on  the  beach,  and  tents  were  pitched  for  him  near  the 
staff  lines.  The  Imaum's  state  and  retinue  were,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
mean.  There  was  not  much  superiority  of  dress  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
subjects ;  and,  in  person,  he  had  not  that  fierce  and  martial  bearing  which 
is  so  striking  in  his  people.  He  received  his  visitors  very  unceremoniously, 
sitting  with  his  hams  doubled  under  him,  and  often  throwing  handiuls  of  rice 
and  £ites  into  his  mouth  during  the  conference.  He  had,  according  to 
ancient  Oriental  usage,  reached  his  present  elevation  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother.  Yet  he  was  esteemed  of  a  benignant  disposition,  of  which  latter 
amiable  quality  he  gave  evidence  immediately  after  his  arrival  amongst  us, 
by  ordering  seven  of  his  subjects  to  be  hanged,  on  suspicion  of  their  being 
spies. 

The  cause  of  our  detention  all  this  time  had  been  the  non-arrival  of  the 
cam^  of  the  Imaum  to  carry  our  baggage,  which  were  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  hundreds  of  Bedoween  Arabs.  At  last  they  came  galloping  for- 
ward at  full  speed.  It  was  a  singular  sight.  A  promiscuous  crowd  of 
camels,  hones,  and  asses,  whose  backs  were  unincumbered  by  any  kind 
of  housing,  bora  their  riders  along  with  a  swiftness  almost  incmlible. 
They  were  sometimes  seen  through,  and  sometimes  lost  in,  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  thev  raised.  The  Bedoweens  brandished  their  swords,  sounded  them 
on  their  shields,  and  shouted  ezultingly  as  they  advanced ;  and  their  vanity 
must  have  been  gratified,  to  see  our  whole  camp  turn  out  to  witness  their 
approach. 

To  these  picturesque  beings  ground  on  our  right  was  allotted.  Here  they 
settled  down  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Of  course,  they  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity  to  us.  Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  the  strange  wild  figures  of 
the  men,  moving  about  in  warrior  guise,  or  basking  at  length  in  the  sun  ; 
the  sleek  and  Iwautiful  figures  of  tne  horses,  standing  in  every  variety  of 
posture ;  the  camels  rearing  or  reposing  their  awkward  forms,  and  remain- 
ing fixed  in  the  patient  motionlessness  of  still  life  from  sunrise  to  sunset ; 
the  incessant  and  varying  gleam  of  arms;  and  the  shifting  and  prepos- 
terous shadows  of  objects,  before  only  known  to  us  as  a  pageant  of  poetry, 
forcibly  struck  us.  We  went  frequently  to  observe  them  more  nearly. 
The  harmonv  and  afFeetion  which  prevailed  between  the  bipeds  and  auadru- 
peds  was  ^ruly  edifying.  They  all  ate  from  the  same  bag  or  dates,  and  drank 
ftoin  the  same  skin  of  water,  making  quite  a  family  cirde  at  their  meals. 

We  found  the  Bedoweens  much  more  communicative,  at  least  by  signs 
and  smiles,  than  their  countrymen,  the  immediate  nstives.  They  appeared 
to  be  amused  at  our  ignorance,  but  showed  no  curiosity  themselves.  They 
suffered  us  to  handle  their  swords,  which  are  most  formidable  double-edged 
weapons,  requiring  great  strength  to  wield;  and  they  looked  upon  our  spits 
with  evident  contempt,  disdaining  even  to  take  them  in  their  hands.  Some- 
times one  of  them  would  feign  to  fight  with  one  of  our  red  coats,  and  throw- 
ing an  assumed  expression  of  ferocity  into  his  countenance,  would  endeavour 
to  excite  some  symptom  of  terror,  which  if  he  succeeded  in  doing,  it  would 
occasion  him  great  pleasure.  Altogether  we  ufibrded  each  other  reciprocal 
amusement;  and  the  contrast  between  the  European  dandy  decked  out  in 
scarlet  and  embroidery,  and  the  wUd  warrior  of  the  Desert,  was  obviously 
striking,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Even  in  outward  ap- 
pearance how  superior  was  the  Arab !  His  tall  form,  muscular  well-buiH 
limbs,  sallow  complexion,  regular  marked  features,  long  black  hair,  and 
dark  eye  of  fire, set  off,  with  the  best  effect,  by  his  tunic,  turban,  and  sleeve- 
less cloak,  the  spear  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  the  shield  upon  his  arm, 
with  his  sword  and  kre^e  in  his  belt,  completed  a  figure,  which,  when 
mounted  on  a  spirited  steed,  was  really  inspiring.  With  their  naked  and 
terrific  simplicity  of  person  and  encampment,  ours>  where  all  was  artificial. 
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was  stnmgdiy  at  variance.  The  contrast  vas  brought  strikingly  out  in  the 
evenings,  when  the  Bedoweens,  separating  into  bands^  went  out,  as  the 
son  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  to  perform  their  oriscms.  Upon  these 
occasions,  after  casting  handfiils  of  sand  upon  their  heads,  in  sign  of  huBii- 
liation,  they  bent  gracefully,  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands,  to  th6 
earth ;  then  they  stood  erect,  and  with  an  expresaion  of  deep  devotion  in  their 
countenances,  muttered  their  invocations*  A  few  ritual  attitudes  and  genu- 
flexions being  gone  through,  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end^  and  these  simple 
petitioners  of  Heaven  retired  without  revelry  to  their  uncurtained  rest. 
But  before  these  living  pictures,  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  as  much  of 
imagination  as  reality  in  them,  had  lost  their  charm  of  novelty,  we  were  on 
the  marefa  to  Ben-Boo- A  li. 

Nothing  could  have  afforded  a  finer  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the  pencil 
than  the  breaking  up  of  our  camp— the  tents  takmg  down,  camels  loading, 
groups  of  soldiers  drinking  their  morning  dram,  regiments  forming  into 
une,  officers  mounting,  the  great  diversity  of  costume,  the  hurry,  comusion 
and  crowded  animation  of  the  whole  scene.  Our  sultry  marches  would  not 
have  formed  so  happy  a  subject.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  suffering  sus- 
tainable by  soldiers  worse  than  that  which  we  now  endured  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  a  tropical  sun,  reflected  from  burning  sands,  through  which  we 
waded  rather  than  walked.  The  maddening  thirst  we  suffered  was  irritated 
TSLther  than  quenched  by  the  scanty  provision  of  water  we  carried  with  us. 
We  occasionally  halted  to  refresh  ourselves  with  the  above-mentioned  be- 
verage^  well  diluted  with  a  more  invigorating  liquid.  Sometimes  even  a 
more  delusive  refreshment  cheated  our  senses.  Once  I  recollect,  AunAg  a 
day  of  unusual  fatigue,  a  sudden  burst  of  joy  broke  almost  simultaneously 
mm  our  whole  force,  on  perceiving  the  village  where  we  were  to  encamp 
before  us.  Its  date-groves,  towers,  nuts,  and  transparent  springs ;  even  the 
camels  laden  with  water  coming  out  to  meet  us,  were  all  vividly  pourtray- 
ed ;  alas,  it  was  only  by  our  imaginations  on  the  illuminated  sands !  It  was 
scMue  time  before  we  discovered  tins  to  be  a  mirage,  and  we  often  found  that 
we  could  raise  any  images  we  desired.  Some,  whose  fancies  were  Oriental, 
conjured  up  mosques  and  tanks ;  others,  streams,  villas,  and  flocks ;  and 
many  were  animated  by  an  inspiring  vision  of  a  stag-chase  sweeping  by 
them.  These  illusions  would  have  entertained  us  highly,  had  we  not  been 
too  cruelly  disappointed  to  enjov  them.  On  the  same  day  we  passed  the 
ghauts  (mountains)  with  infinite  labour  and  difficulty.  Thev  are  precipitous 
rugged  rocks  of  great  height ;  and  being  eminently  exposed  to  the  blaze  of 
the  sun,  the  heat  was  so  mtense  that  many  fainted  under  it,  and  some,  I 
believe,  died.  On  reaching  the  summit,  we  had  a  most  extensive  view,  and 
got  sight  of  the  distant  Desert,  whld^  appeared  like  the  sea  in  restless  un- 
dulation. When  we  descended  into  the  plain,  a  few  trees  offered  us  a  wel- 
come  and  unexpected  shelter,  under  which  we  scattered  and  reposed  our- 
selves for  half  an  hour. 

It  was  usual  with  us  to  reach  our  halting-ground  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  course  we  had  guides  to  direct  us  to  the  best  passes,  and 
pjb&eers  to  clear  the  obstructions  of  the  way ;  yet,  in  spite  of  their  assist- 
aace  and  labours,  we  were  often  thrown  into  uie  most  fearful  disarray,  in 
serambling  over  tiie  rocks,  which  now  and  then  agreeably  relieved  us  from 
ploug^iing  the  weary  waste  of  sands.  The  quarter-master  and  his  myrmidons 
alwajTB  preceded  us,  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached  our  resting-places,  the' 
tents  were  ready  for  oar  reception ;  but,  as  duty  came  rapidly  round,  we 
had,  every  other  day,  but  a  few  hours  suspension  from  fatigue.  A  little  be- 
fore sunset  the  men  for  picket  were  summoned  to  march  off.  This  was  a 
post  of  considerable  anxiety.  Since  the  night  attadc  at  Zoar,  others  were 
justly  apprehended,  and  it  is  surprising  they  were  not  made.  The  Whabees 
might  have  cut  up  our  pickets  every  ni^ht,  and  have  retired  before  they 
could  have  been  exposed,  to  any  retaliation ;  or  they  might  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  aifficult  passes,  and  have  effected  prodigious  slaughter 
among  our  men  with  very,  little  Ipss  to  themselves ;  but  they  pr^erred,  perhapn 
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emboldened  by  their  former  sniceess^  to  stand  tbe  bnint  of  a  regular  cotofHct 
Nevertheless,  the  expectation  of  nocturnal  incursions  kept  the  outposts  in  a 
state  of  aoxious  vi^lance,  and  occasioned  many  false  alanns,  which  always 
oriji^nated  in  the  timidity  of  the  Sepoys,  who  fancied  they  saw  an  enemy  in 
the  shadow  of  every  rock.  In  spite,  however,  of  his  painful  responsibility, 
the  officer  on  picket  might  pass  the  hours  of  'his  vigil  in  not  unpleasing 
thoughts.  With  his  watch-cloak  about  him  and  his  segar  in  his  mouth, 
jMUTing  a  neighbouring  eminence,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  circumjacent  landscape,  so  much  unlike  the  features 
of  the  earth,  profuse  in  life  and  midtiform  in  loveliness,  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  pgantic  monotony  of  mountain  and  plain,  canopied  by 
"  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven,"  and  the  vast  nakedness  of  nature, 
dotted  only  by  the  tents  of  the  slumbering  camp,  where  "  eye  nor  listening 
e«*  an  object  found,"  awakened  indefinable  sensations. 

An  hiatui  in  my  memory  occurs  here.  In  our  last  march,  I  thinks  we 
passed  through  a  village  in  a  state  of  demolition  and  desertion  from  a  late 
visit  of  our  enemies.  Before  we  got  within  sight  of  their  town,  we  halted 
to  advance  in  more  scientific  order ;  and  scouts  and  flanking  parties  were 
sent  out  to  Movent  the  possibility  of  surprise.  We  crossed  over  the  ground 
of  Captain  Thompson's  defeat.  Here  were  scattered  over  a  considerable 
space  the  skeletons  of  his  five  hundred  men,  many  of  them  stretched  out  in 
frightful  completeness,  bleached  into  conspicuous  whiteness  by  the  sun. 
This  sight  animated  our  martial  machinery  with  a  spirit  of  retaliation ; 
and  many,  loud,  and  coarse  were  the  execrations  with  which  each  suc- 
cessive company  felt  the  bones  of  their  comrades  under  their  feet.  A 
little  farther  on,  the  town  appeared  in  view.  It  struck  us,  after  the 
sterility  we  had  traversed,  as  a  magnificent  contrast  Noble  groves  of  date- 
trees  rose  on  each  side  of  it;  and  in  the  open  front  an  imposing  line 
of  towers,  some  of  them  of  ample  circumference,  gave  it  a  formidable 
aspect.  We  were  saluted  by  shot  and  shell  from  our  own  ammunition  and 
our  own  artillery,  taken  from  Thompson,  as  we  advanced.  One  of  these 
took  such  good  effect,  that  a  man  and  some  cattle  were  killed.  Our  light 
field-pieces  were  then  ordered  out  on  the  exposed  flank,  and,  by  returning  the 
fire,  they  protected  us  from  farther  loss.  But  this  did  not  daunt  the  enemy ; 
for  immediately  after  they  showed  us  defiance  in  the  gleaming  of  hundreds 
of  swords  and  spears,  evidently  designed  to  attract  our  gaze,  and  make 
known  their  resolution ;  and  then  again  their  cannon  opened  upon  us.  In  a 
little  time  we  got  protection  behind  some  rising  sand-banks  and  a  few  date- 
trees.  Our  commander  thought  of  encamping  here,  and  had,  I  believe,  al- 
ready sent  to  hasten  the  heavy  artillery,  luickr  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  the  place  by  regular  approaches,  when  a  happy  discovery 
altered  his  determination.  He  luid, — so  at  least  I  presume, — sent  out  some 
officers  of  his  staff  to  reconnoitre  an  adjoining  date-grove.  Thev  penetrated 
to  its  utmost  verge  without  hindrance,  and  there  oiseovered  a  large  tower. 
One  of  them  ascended  this  tower,  with  his  ghiss,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  view 
of  the  enemy's  movements  in  an  opposite  grove ;  for  there  was  an  ample  plain 
between  the  two, — when  lo !  multitudes  were  seen  equipped  for  action,  and 
ready  for  the  attack.  It  caused  a  thrilling  sensation  of  norror,  admiration, 
and  pity,  to  behold  their  dark  figures,  made  apparent  bv  the  glitter  of  their 
arms,  for  the  last  time  under  the  congenial  gloom  of  their  own  shades, — a 
whole  tribe  coiled  up  for  one  spring  of  desperation, — stiU  steadfast,  and  pur- 
posed upon  death,  and  doomed  to  die  wiUiin  a  few  minutes  ;^the  consum- 
mation we  now  hastened  to  effect. 

Our  unfortunate  enemies  might,  however,  have  still  made  a  successful  on- 
set upon  us.  In  straggling  through  the  first-mentioned  date-grove  our 
men  were  obliged  to  pick  their  way  singly,  and,  bein^  incumbered  by  their 
heavy  muskets  and  ammunition,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  tiiem  to 
have  made  any  resistance  had  the^  been  assaulted.  On  the  contrary,  they 
would  have  stumbled  in  all  directions  over  the  stumps  of  trees,  and  many, 
no  doubt^  must  have  fallen.    Even  when  they  iseuea  out,  man  by  man,  con- 
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ItifledlyintQ  the  plain^  the  eifect  of  an  ftttack  would  have  been  nearly  as  fa- 
tal. They  were,  however,  allowed  to  fall  into  line,  and  advance.  The 
6Sih  regiment  and  7th  native'  infantry  occupied  the  plain.  The!  re- 
mainder of  the  force  was  immediately  in  the  rear.  A  party  of  our  rifle 
company  then  entered  the  enemy's  covert,  and,  after  a  little  popping,  brought 
them  out  upon  us.  It  was  a  strange  sight — ^terrific,  with  something  of  the 
ludicrous  intermingled.  Not  less  than  a  thousand  of  their  wild,  black 
^ures  emerged  in  a  confused  swarth,  shouting  their  war-songs,  and  capering 
about  in  the  most  grotesque  attitudes.  They  seemed  for  a  moment  uncer- 
tain about  the  best  point  of  attack,  and  in  the  mean  time  threw  stones  into 
our  ranks.  To  bring  them  to  a  speedy  decision,  we  fired  a  volley  upon  them, 
and  had  commenced  a  charge,  when  the  great  body  wheeled  suddenly  about, 
and  rudied  precipitately  at  the  Sepoy  regiment  on  our  left.  As  they'  came 
on,  thev  sent  their  spears  unerringly  before  them,  and  closed  instantaneously 
with  their  swords,  dealing  around  mortal  gashes  with  frightful  rapidity. 
The  native  regiment  was  in  a  moment  cut  up  and  routed ;  and  it  might  have 
fared  the  same  with  the  65th,  if  its  commanding  officer,  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Warren,  had  not  taken  the  precaution,  at  the  critical  moment,  tO 
wheel  back  the  two  flank  companies,  forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong  square. 
By  tfaia  disposition  we  had  a  nre  u{>on  the  enemy  in  every  direction  but  the 
rear  (where  our  reserve  were  stationed),  and  kept  them  from  closing  in 
upon  us.  Many,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  round  rearward ;  but'  there 
they  were  dismayed  at  our  numbers,  of  which  they  had  probably  before  no 
idea.  The  speed  of  their  flight  was  then  as  great  as  the  fierceness  of  their 
onset  had  been ;  but  the  incessant  independent  firing  which  was  kept  up, 
strewed  them  over  the  ground  by  hundreds  as  they  fled. 

Those  who  had  effected  their  escape  took  refuge  in  the  principal  tower, 
irhich  was  the  palace  of  the  chief  Sheikh,  and  was  fortified  with  a  good  deal 
of  skiU.  Thither  we  now  proceeded.  We  discerned  from  this  spot  numbers 
of  Whabees,  mounted  on  camels  and  horses,  flying  across  the  country.  A 
volley  brought  some  of  them  down,  but  most  or  them  got  away.  Strange  to 
say,  the  obstinacy  of  these  people  was  such,  that,  even  after  their  defeat, 
they  would  not  open  the  portals  of  what  I  may  call  their  citadel  to  us.  We 
were  obliged  to  bring  our  artillery  to  play  upon  them.  I  recollect  an  old 
woman  sitting  under  the  portal  we  were  firing  upon,  who,  upon  every  fresh 
discharge,  dcKiged  out  of  the  way,  and  then  resumed  her  seat.  I  inquired 
afterwards  the  reason  of  this  eictraordinary  foolhardiness,  and  was  tola  that 
her  children  were  all  inside,  and  that  two  of  her  sons  lay  desperately  wound- 
ed there.  The  poor  mother  was  watching  anxiously  for  the  portal  to  be 
blown  down,  that  she  might  rush  in  and  jom  them.  At  last  a  flag  of  sur- 
render was  seen  flying  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  was  soon  displaced 
by  oar  colours.  On  entering  their  hold,  a  scene  of  horrible  misery  presented 
itself.  About  an  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  crowded 
together  in  a  very  narrow  space.  Most  were  badly  wounded,  manv  were 
dying ;  and  the  suppressed  groans,  the  loud  crying  of  the  children,  tne  wo-' 
men  staunching  the  blood  of  their  husbands  and  sons  with  their  garments, 
and  the  "  AUan  il  Allah,"  which  rose  in  miurmurs  of  resignation  on  every 
aide,  were  truly  afflicting.  No  attention  which  could  be  spared  from  our 
own  hospital,  was  wanting  to  aid  these  wretched  beings. 

By  this  time  night  had  come  on,  and,  as  it  was  then  impossible  to  encamp, 
we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  cloaks,  and  slept  soundlv  en  masse,  under  the 
pigmy  walls  of  the  hive  of  the  exterminated  horde,  iliis  was  considerably' 
more  extensive  than  Zoar,  but  in  other  respects  appeared  mudi  the  same. 
All  that  struck  me  as  remarkable  in  it  were  the  vast  reservoirs  of  dates^ 
dried  fish^  and  coffee,  which  must  have  been  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  community.  This  fact  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  strict  bond  of  frater- 
nity which  united  them.  We  found  nothing  valuable ;  our  sole  prizes  wer#, 
swords,  matchlocks,  cloaks,  spears,  shields,  &c. 

On  the  next  day  we  were  curious  to  visit  the  field  of  the  slain.  We' 
counted  about  five  hundred  corpses.    Most  of  them  had  been  middle-aged 
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men,  handsomely  and  vigorously  built.  There  were  some  venerably-bearded 
patriarchs  among  them,  many  slender,  smooth-cheeked  lads,  and  not  a  few 
fnnales,  who  had  shared,  the  battle  with  their  husbands.  We  discovered 
several  stiU  alive,  but  in  a  hopeless  state.  These,  as  we  approached  them, 
closed  their  eves  to  avoid  our  sight ;  or,  if  any  cast  a  look  upon  us,  it  was 
one  of  unsubdued  ven^efulness.  From  us  they  would  not  accept  of  water  to 
quench  their  dying  thirst,  but  from  an  Arab  they  did  not  hesitate ;  feebly 
ejaculating  '^  AU^i !''  as  they  received  it.  This  spectacle,  perhaps,  to  one 
accustomed  to  carnal-covered  plains,  would  have  caused  little  emotion,  but 
in  a  novice  it  excited  intensely  painful  sensations.  Before  we  left  the 
ground  where  we  had  pitched  our  camp,  and  where  we  remained  for  ten  days, 
the  bodies  became  bloated,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  gigantic  dimensions. 
This  hideous  and  disgusting  sight  received  an  additioi^  horror  towards 
sunset,  when  the  vultures  came  down  to  feast  upon  their  prey.  More  than 
once,  when  on  picket  near  them,  have  I  been  sickened  by  their  wings 
flapping  over  the  carcases,  and  hearing  their  busy  beaks  at  work. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    MORALITY. 

All  trades  and  professions  have  their  exoteric  and  their  interior  doc- 
trines ;  and  each  class  in  society  has  its  own  particular  code  of  mora- 
lity, accommodated,  with  an  indulgent  tenderness,  to  the  infirmities  of 
its  constitution  and  position.  Nobody  expects  the  same  rigid  propriety 
of  exterior  in  a  soldier  that  is  looked  for  in  a  parson ;  and  the  aflfecta- 
tion  of  especial  sanctity  or  parade  would  become  a  general  as  ill  as  a 
shovel-hat.  A  placeman  may  indulge  in  many  innocent  peccadilloes 
that  would  be  monstrous  in  a  patriot.  The  perjury  at  which  Jove 
laughs,  in  the  Custom-house,  would  be  taken  very  seriously  ill  in  the 
Old  Bailey ;  and  a  trick  that  would  be  fair  at  Newmarket,  would  be 
deemed  no  better  than  common  fraud  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  There 
exists  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  the  morality  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, between  tailors  and  their  customers ;  while  that  which  your  young 
men  between  foity  and  fifty  call  gallantry,  is  branded  by  a  jury  of  sex- 
agenary cuckolds  with  the  odious  appellations  of  seduction  and  adul- 
tery. In  all  ages  of  the  world  human  actions  have,  to  a  certain  degree, 
been  estimated  pro  ratione  ct  modo.  In  morals,  as  in  all  things  else. 
Providence  has  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb ;  having  rendered 
the  conscience  callous  on  those  particular  points,  on  which  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  world  create  a  strong  friction.  But  it  is  in  moral  England 
most  especially,  where  every  male  is  by  birth  a  man  of  honour,  and 
every  female,  in  her  mother's  right,  "chaste  as  the  icicle  on  Dian's 
temple,"  that  the  morality  of  individuals  is  closely  defined  by  their  sta- 
tion in  society  ;  and  that  wealth  and  rank  are  the  measures  of  right  and 
wrong.  Divines  and  moralists  indeed  still  pretend,  as  of  old,  that  there 
is  but  one  God,  and  one  law.  Certain  it  is,  that,  however  they  may 
preach,  their  practice  shows  that  they  entertain  juster  notions  of  the. 
case ;  and  their  actions  are  calculated  upon  larger  and  more  philoso- 
phical views  of  human  nature  than  their  sermons.  If  men  are  neither 
naturally  (that  is  physically)  nor  politically  equal,  it  is  impossible  that 
ihey  should  be  morally  so.  As  the  necessities  of  the  poor  man  are  dif^ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  rich,  so  also  must  his  duties  be  different ;  and 

to  suppose  that  a  gentleman  born  is  to  foe  d d  like  a  coalheaver,  is 

one  of  those  perilous  doctrines  which  the  prevailing  jacobinism  of  the 
age  can  alone  render  palatable ;  one  of  the  detestable  axioms  of  those 
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philosophers  and  conventionalists,  whom  the  French  Revolutbn  spawn- 
ed upon  Europe  for  the  downfal  of  religion  and  the  overthrow  of 
social  order.  It  is  more  especially  under  the  cloak  of  this  innovatinsr 
sophism,  (the  more  dangerous  because  it  bears  on  its  surface  the  sem- 
blance of  a  venerable  antiquity,)  that  such  furious  attacks  are  daily 
made  upon  the  Corinthian  capital  of  society ;  that  the  lords  temporal 
and  spiritual  areany  of  them  represented  as  destitute  of  principle,  or  any 
among  the  gentry  stigmatized  as  unfeeling  and  corrupt.  If  it  were  once 
admitted,  as  it  clearly  should  be,  that  morality  varies  with  station,  and 
that  the  principles  of  action  in  the  higher  classes  are  more  transcenden- 
tal and  elaborate  than  those  which  govern  the  artizan  and  the  labourer, 
the  radical  would  be  deprived  of  all  materials  of  complaint,  and 
the  phenomena  of  society  would  be  reducible  to  the  simplest  elements. 
The  clergy,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  most  generous  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  They  would  scorn  to  lay  their  little  finger  on  a  wisp 
of  tithe  straw,  except  as  they  earned  it  by  labouring  in  their  vocation  ; 
yet  if  they  meddle  with  the  morals  of  the  upper  classes,  it  is  only  pro 
jforma^  while  they  bestow  all  their  trouble  upon  the  poor;  in  the  evi- 
dent conviction  that  the  gentry,  being  exempted  by  nature  from  those 
rules  which  press  on  their  inferiors,  have  no  need  of  their  services.  The 
8am€  observation  applies  to  the  magistrates  in  their  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  to  the  vice-suppressing  societies  in  their  patriotic  activity. 
This  cannot  in  possibility  arise  from  any  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  all  attempts  to  mend  the  morals  of  the  rich  ;  still  less  can  it  be  at- 
tributed to  respect  of  persons, — a  scvility  and  meanness  wholly  un- 
worthy of  Christian  teachers  and  constitutional  governors.  Neither  can 
it  proceed  from  a  contempt  for  the  aristocracy,  which  none  but  infidels 
and  democrats  would  avow.  It  must  therefore  arise  in  the  knowledge, 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  vice  he  can  afford  to  pay  for ;  that 
rank  changes  the  character  of  actions,  and  that 

"  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  foul  blasphemy." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  most  approved  books  of 
morality,  in  order  to  see  the  justice  of  this  position.  In  the  very  first 
pages,  their  inapplicability  to  the  circumstances  of  the  rich  comes  into 
evidence.  What  is  the  use,  for  example,  of  dwelling  upon  the  Eighth 
Commandment  to  a  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year?  or  of  preaching 
against  adultery  to  him  who  can  pay  the  damages,  when  he  is  detected  ? 
"  Thou  shalt  commit  no  murder,"  is  a  command  which  cannot  possibly 
be  addressed  to  lords  of  manors,  who  shoot  poachers  like  carrion  crows  ; 
nor  indeed  to  any  individual,  whose  place  in  society  renders  him  ame- 
nable to  the  code  of  honour.  Let  it  then  be  set  down  as  an  acknow- 
ledged verity,  that  if  **  universal  man"  ever  existed  in  these  islands,  it 
has  now  totally  disappeared;  or  rather,  has  separated  itself  into  the 
divisions  of  gentleman  and  blackguard,  the  somebody  and  the  nobody, 
the  tax-eater  and  the  tax-payer;  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  has, 
therefore,  become  as  obsolete  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Per- 
sians, and  that  the  decalogue  is  no  longer  to  be  understood,  but  with  a 
**  distinguo." 

If  liberty  be  well  defined  to  be  "  the  power  of  doing  all  things  not 
prevented  by  law,"  virtue  must  consist  in  abstaining  from  such  things 
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a»  are  forj^jildsa  by  law.  He,  therefore,  who  has  the'  making  of  tl^ 
li^w,  has  not  only  the  virtue  of  bis  fellow-citizens  in  his  hands,  but  hia» 
own  also  ;  mid  as  the  lawgiv.ei:  will  naturally  make  those  actions  penal 
which  are  injurious  to  his  own  interestsi  and  permit  those  things  by. 
which  he  himself  can  profit,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  country  where  alt 
men  are  not  equally  represented^  there  must  be  tw6  moral  codes,  to 
correspond  with  the  genius  of  legislation.  In  this  lies  the  great  ne- 
cessity for  eq^al  representation;  for  the  non-represented  having  no 
power  to  defend  their,  own  rights,  to  impose  due  restraints  on  others, 
or  to  prevent  others  from  unduly  restraining  them,  they  are  pretty, 
sure  not  only  of  being  reduced  to  beggary,  but  of  being  ruined  in  re- 
putation. Accordingly,  we  hear  perpetually  of  tlie  immorality  of 
the  lower  classes ;  whole  categories  of  their  customary  actions  being 
rendered  criminal  by  law,,  which  are  not  so  by  nature; — whereas  the 
upper  classes,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  the  like  abridgements  oC 
their  own  liberties,  can  readily  arrive  at  their  ends  under  the  most  legal 
and  plausible  pretexts*  Thus,  for  example,  to  resist  an  excessive  de- 
mand for  tithe,  or  to  burn  the  parson's  barn,  was  always  esteemed  a 
most  nefarious,  act ;  yet  these  are  often  the  only  practical  means  witbia 
the  Irish  peasants'  reach  for  obtaining  justice ;  while  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  released  the  extensive  domains  of 
the  gentry  from  all  payment  of  tithe.  The  peasant  thus  became  a 
shockingly  ipnmoral  personage,  simply  for  effecting  that  in  a  round- 
about way,  which  the  gentleman,  obtained  without  derogating  from 
order  and  morality ! 

That  thq  rich  are  not  bound  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  morality  may 
he  proved  from  Scripture  ;  since  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  common  punishment  of  the  original  sin  of  mother  Eve* 
Who  ever,  heard  of  an  estated  gentleman  eating  his  breakfast  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ;  or  giving  himself  more  trouble  for  his  dinner  thaa 
is  implied  in  the  bespeaking  it  ? 

Since  such  is  the  case,  we  must  look  for  some  transcendental  prin- 
ciples by  which  these  things  are  justified.  The  first  great  rule,  and  the 
very  foundation  of  transcendental  morality,  is,  that  the  essence  of  all 
vice  lies  in  the  form.  The  common  law  of  England,  which  lawyers 
tell  us  is  "the  perfection  of  human  reason,"  has  determined,  that 
murder  consists  not  so  much  in  the  putting  a  person  out  of  the. 
world,  as  in  the  name  of  the  murdered  person ;  and  that  when  a 
drunken  coachman  has  broken  half  the  bones  in  your  body,  his  in- 
npcence  or  criminality  lies  very  much  in  the  sex  of  the  cattle  he 
happened  to  be  driving.  In  a  similar  spirit,  the  qualification  of  ao 
action  in  transcendental  morality  depends  not  upon  its  influenoe  on 
society,  but  upon  its  being  or  not  being  against  the  form  of  any  sta- 
tute made  for  the  punishment  of  petty  rogues  and  vulgar  evil-doers. 
Thus,  a  technical  larceny  or  felony  is  strictly  immoral ;  but  a  coi^ 
structional  robbery,  such  as  availing  oneself  of  the  letter  of  the  law . 
at  the  expense  of  the  spirit,  a  bite  at  a  horse-race,  or  a  bet  at  cards 
with  a  drunken  man,  is  no  impeachment  of  the  character  of  a  person/ 
of  fashion  and  distinction.  In  transcendental  morality,  there  are  some 
actions  the  nature  of  which  depends  altogether  upon  the  rank  and  for- 
tune of  the.  agent.  A  common  pickpocket,  who  dives  for  a  wiper,  is  a 
n^ost  immoral  character,  and  is  sent  to  the  Colonies ;  but  a  merchant  whp 
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cdntracU  debts  without  a  chance  of  repaying  them,  is  only  reprimanded 
by  the  Judge  of  the  Insolvents'  Conrt,  remanded  for  a  time,  and  then 
comes  back  to  the  world  an  unfortunate  bankrupt :  while  a  privileged 
person  who  has  ruined  half  the  tradesmen  in  town,  is  a  man  of  on- 
blemished  reputation,  and  is  entrusted  with  the  making  of  laws,  to 
hang  thieves  of  a  more  vulgar  and  unsophisticated  stamp.  A  poor 
girl  who  is  '*  had  up  *'  to  swear  her  child  before  a  magistrate  is 
a  prostitute  in  one  syllable;  a  woman  in  good  keeping  is  a  "fidr 
friend ;"  a  profligate  peeress  is  a  woman  of  high  fashion  ;  and  the  mis- 
tress of  a  sovereign  more  than  shares  in  the  impeccability  of  her  mas- 
ter, and  is  an  impersonation  of  every  virtue  under  heaven.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  poor  devil  that  runs  away  from  domestic  misery, 
and  leaves  his  fkroily  to  the  charge  of  the  parish,  is  a  desperate 
criminal,  a  wretch  without  feelings  or  principles;  but  a  rich  man 
may  kick  down  a  family  estate,  eat  up  hid  mother's  dower,  and 
reduce  his  wife  and  children  to  beggary,  without  forfeiting  his  cha- 
racter of  a  good  fellow.  At  worst,  he  is  "  nobody's  enemy  but  his 
own ;"  (how  is  this  proved?)  an  unlucky  man,  a  generous  creature, 
with  every  good  quality  on  earth  except  prudence.  Nothing  is  more 
notorious  than  the  infamy  of  **  little  goes ;"  and  alehouse-keepers,  that 
suffer  low  gambling  in  their  houses,  they  very  properly  lose  their  licences : 
but  the  greater  hells^  and  Stock  Exchange  gambling,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  higher  classes,  are  acknowledged  utilities,  indispensable  to 
a  great  capital ;  and  they  perk  themselves  forward  on  the  public  eye, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  architecture,  and  all  the  luxury  of  gilding  and 
deccnration.  Another  law  of  transcendental  morality,  of  very  universal 
application,  is  that  the  many  are  made  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the 
lew  ;  and  that  any  injury  to  the  rights,  the  property,  or  the  feelings  of 
the  roan  who  cannot  defend  himself  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
From  this  principle  flows,  as  a  corollary,  the  maxim  that  our  country 
18  our  estate,  and  the  peo{de  a  legitimate  subject  for  public  barter : 
upon  this  again  depends  the  doctrine,  that  for  the  people  to  plot 
against  the  Government  is  treason;  but  for  the  governors  to  plot 
against  the  people  is  loyalty  and  love  of  order,  llius  the  sale  of  a 
single  vote  at  an  election  is  gross  and  corrupt  bribery  ;  while  the  sale 
of  a  borough — '*  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon>day," — is  lawful  influence ; 
and  the  sale  of  the  representative,  for  a  sinecure  or  a  pension,  is  the 
safeguard  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  the  British  constitution. 

To  describe  a  man  of  transcendental  morality  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  The  peculiarities  of  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong  extend  over 
to  wide  a  field,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  do  him  the  barest  justice.  In  the 
6rst  place,  he  perceives  no  impropriety  in  seizing  upon  Ms  paternal 
property,  to  his  own  exclusive  use ;  putting  his  sisters  off*  with  a  pit- 
tance that  would  not  maintain  the  rank  of  a  retail  merchant's  daughter. 
He  scruples  not  to  drive  his  widowed  mother  from  the  family  mansion 
to  take  refuge  in  Bath,  or  a  watering  place ;  and  to  put  off*  his  younger 
brother  with  a  commission,  or  a  miserable  place  in  the  Custom-house. 
Or  if,  from  some  peculiar  milkiness  of  the  blood,  he  is  alive  to  feelings 
of  fraternal  affection,  or  family  ambition,  he  thinks  it  quite  in  order  to 
quarter  the  whole  family  on  the  public.  His  modi^r  he  fixes  in  Hamp- 
ton Court ;  his  sisters  he  makes  maids  of  honour ;  and  he  never  ceases 
dunning  the  minister  till  he  has  kicked  his  brothers  into  colonels,  com- 
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modores,  or  bishops,  (to  the  total  despair  of  the  meritorious  and  work- 
ing members  of  the  respective  services,)  or  has  sent  them  out  to  deal 
tyranny  and  injustice  in  some  distant  but  lucrative  Colonial  govern- 
ment. A  transcendental  landlord  sees  nothing  in  his  estate  but  a  ma- 
chine for  making  money :  and  his  tenants  and  their  labourers  exist  only 
for  his  use.  He  makes  and  breaks  his  leases,  therefore,  without  regard 
to  their  feelings  and  interests ;  and  he  makes  laws  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  raising  rents.  It  is,  however,  in  Ireland  that  transcendental 
landlords  especially  flourish.  An  Irish  transcendentalist  forces  his 
tenants  to  perjure  themselves,  for  the  creation  of  freeholders ;  and  if 
the  unfortunate  freeholders  refuse  to  be  driven  in  flocks  to  the  hustings, 
Ijke  sheep,  to  vote  at  his  discretion,  he  ejects  them  without  mercy,  and 
sends  them  to  wander  in  mendicity  through  the  world.  When  he  has 
at  length  discovered  that  his  electioneering  manoeuvres  have  overstock- 
ed his  estate,  and  that  he  could  make  more  rent  with  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, he  drives  away  the  superfluous  members  like  so  many  pestifercs. 
The  roof  is  stripped  from  above  the  head  of  the  lying-in  woman,  and 
the  children  and  the  aged  are  sent  houseless  to  the  next  property. 
When  a  transcendental  landlord  has  raised  his  rents  above  the  possi- 
bility of  honest  payment,  he  jobs  in  the  grand  jury,  and  compels  his 
tenant  to  swear  to  the  due  execution  of  work  never  executed,  or,  at 
best,  patched  up  in  the  cheapest  and  most  inefficient  manner.  Some- 
times it  is  not  only  at  the  purse,  but  at  the  conscience  of  the  tenant  he 
strikes ;  and  then  his  violence  and  cruelty  go  to  forcing  the  Bible  down 
their  throats,  or  compelling  them  to  desert  the  mass-house  for  the 
church.  With  the  saintly  transcendentalist  (a  compound  of  all  that  is 
mercenary  in  temporal  matters,  and  selfish  in  its  aspirations  after  an- 
other world,)  length  of  service  creates  no  interest ;  long  possession  of 
a  farm  conveys  no  right.  The  tenant  must  not  only  pay  the  last  pos- 
sible farthing  of  rent  which  can  be  extorted  from  the  soil,  but  he  must 
surrender  his  own  and  his  children's  salvation  to  the  discretion  of  his 
worse  than  Egyptian  taskmasters ;  in  order  that  the  owner  of  the  land, 
after  revelling  in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  may  ride  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  on  the  necks  of  his  tenants,  and  make  a  mercenary 
bargain  for  salvation  with  his  Creator,  in  the  currency  of  the  new  re- 
formation, at  so  much  per  head.  If  the  transcendentalist  be  a  magis- 
trate, he  may  extort  as  much  gratuitous  labour  from  the  poor  as  he 
pleases,  in  return  for  the  justice  he  does  not  give  them :  for  it  is  a 
maxim  of  law  with  him,  never  to  act  against  a  brother  magistrate,  nor 
to  take  up  any  case  which  any  other  magistrate  refuses  to  entertain. 
This,  in  transcendental  morality,  is  called  '*  acting  like  a  gentleman." 
A  genuine  Irish  transcendentalist  is  uniformly  in  debt;  and  this  is  the 
more  convenient,  because  he  does  not  suffer  the  King's  writ  to  run 
upon  his  estate.  Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  transcendental  morality  for  a 
sheriff  to  execute  any  legal  warrant  against  a  gentleman :  and,  observe 
well,  if  a  poor  man  resist  the  seizure  of  his  wife's  last  rag,  at  the  suit 
of  landlord  or  parson^  the  said  transcendentals  meet  in  a  quorum^  and 
worry  the  Government  with  memorials  and  petitions  for  constabularies 
and  insurrection-acts.  In  magisterial  matters,  however,  the  English 
transcendentalist  is  by  no  means  behindhand.  With  the  poor  laws  and 
the  game  laws  at  his  disposal,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  an  English 
gentleman  should  be  confined  to  the  rules  of  common  morality.     So 
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much  are  these  codes  at  variance  with  ordinary  morals,  that,  without  a 
little  transcendality,  they  would  become  a  mere  dead  letter.  By  means  of 
the  poor-rates,  the  transcendental  magistrate  reduces  wages  to  a  iRtm- 
mum  ;  and  he  thinks  itno  derogation  from  justice  or  humanity,  to  extort  a 
week's  hihour  from  his'  serf,  for  the  miserable  consideration  of  three  or 
four  shillings.     Well  may  the  West  Indian  planters  say  that  their  slaves 
are  better  fed  and  clothed !     In  thus  rendering  the  peasant  a  pauper,  he 
makes  him  at  once  ignorant  and  vicious,  prepares  him  for  the  operation 
of  the  game-laws,  and  completes  his  education  by  an  often-repeated 
course  of  prison  discipline.     When  the  transcendentalist  has  thus  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  drunken,  idle,  lawless,  and  murderous  popula- 
tion, he  has  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  vigour,  loyalty,  and  perse- 
verance, (i.  e.  fines,  committals  and  executions,)  which  constitute  the 
highest  virtues  in  the  transcendental  scale.     Then  has  he  sufficient  ex- 
cuses for  vice-suppressing  societies,  for  tract-distributings,  for  railings 
against  the  lower  classes,  for  shooting  poachers  and  setting  spring- 
guns,  which  are  the  especial  enjoyments  of  a  transcendental  life.     A 
thorough-going  transcendentalist  lives  in  his  family  mansion,  surrounded 
by  an  army  of  gamekeepers  and  an  army  of  police.     His  life  is  passed 
in  a  warfare  against  poachers,  and  in  litigious  suits  for  trespasses ; 
while  he  rides  over  the  corn  of  his  tenantry  in  the  fox- chase,  and  con- 
sumes another  large  portion  in  the  maintenance  of  his  preserves.     In 
his.  demeanour  he  is  haughty  to  his  inferiors,  cold  to  his  equals,  and 
compliant  to  the  dispensers  of  place  and  pension.     At  the  period  of 
elections  there  is  no  art  which  he  deems  unjustifiable,  no  deception 
which  he  counts  discreditable,  provided  it  contributes  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  object.     A  transcendentalist  would  cheat  his  own  father  in 
the  sale  of  a  horse ;  and  he  will  defend  to  the  last  shilKng  any  point  of 
law  that  his  attorney  declares  defensible.     Whatever  the  law  declares 
that  he  may  do,  he  does  in  all  cases  indiscriminately.     If  he  may  com- 
mit to  gaol,  he  always  commits  ;  if  he  may  stop  up  a  footway,  he  will 
not  leave  one  in  his  parish  ;  and  if  he  may  inclose  land,  he  will  not 
leave  the  poor  the  feeding  of  a  goose.     If  he  possess  the  advowson  of  a 
living,  he  runs  as  near  to  simony  as  is  safe ;  ior  the  barter  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  no  breach  of  transcendentals.     From  this  fact  it  follows  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  transcendental  person  is  to  raise 
his  tithes ;  and  having  made  a  bargain  with  his  parishioners,  upon  the 
understanding  that  it  shall  bind  during  the  incumbency,  he  exchanges 
as  soon  as  he  can  at  the  advanced  rate,  to  release  himself  from  the  obli- 
gation.    A  transcendental  divine  hates  a  sectarian  worse  than  poison ; 
and  if  he  be  a  magistrate,  fails  not  to  visit  their  heresies  against  all  se- 
ceders.     A  transcendental  lawyer  sets  up  Whig  principles  to  barter 
them  against  Crown  appointments ;  and  is  ready  to  turn  sides  once  a 
week  for  a  fresh  promotion.     A  transcendental  physician  prescribes 
whatever  is  best  for  the  apothecary.     A  transcendental  architect  makes 
an  estimate  and  charges  four  times  its  amount.     A  transcendental 
merchant  gambles  in  the  alley,  and  if  he  loses,  waddles  out  a  lame 
duck.     A  transcendental  husband  keeps  a  mistress  at  his  gate,  shoots 
his  best  friend  for  looking  at  his  fair  friend,  and  casts  off  his  wife  in  a 
fit  of  ill  temper,  for  a  milliner's  bill.     In  transcendental  morality,  all 
honest  means  of  getting  bread  derogate  from  propriety,  except  selling 
wine,  which  is  a  gentleman's  trade :  but  to  live  openly  by  gaming  is  no 
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8^iIl  ^j9on  respectabiij/ty.    To  be  wbitew«ftbed  ioihe  limAvent^u  Court 
i»  a  misfortune,  but  no  disgrace ;  but  not  to  settle  a  gaming  debt  q» 
the  instaoty  is  a  breach  of  all  honour.    Transcendental  adultery  is  that 
intercourse  which  the  liusband  cannot  or  vill  not  see.     A  woman  may 
intrigue  with  all  the  world ;  and  unless  she  is  had  into  Doctors'  Comr 
mons,  she  does  not  lose  cast.     Transcendental  morality  being  strictly 
according  to  law,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  but  from  public  opinion  ;  and 
on  thi^  side,  it  is  faithfully  guarded  by  the  law  of  libel.     A  transcen- 
dental good  character  is  a  character  nfade  whole  by  the  joint  labours  of 
twelve  good  men  and  true,  and  the  wise,  Christian,  equiuble  and  coror 
mon-sense  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  against  entering  upon  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  libellous  charge !     For  the  maintenance  of  such  a  cha- 
racter a  civil  action  for  libel  is  unnecessary ;  and  if  a  transcendenta- 
list  should  be  hardy  and  chivalrous  enough  to  try  this  course,  and  suffer 
truth  to  be  pleaded,  the  smallest  verdict  that  will  carry  costs  will  per- 
fectly re-establish  him.     Lastly,  the  whole  code  of  transcendentals 
being  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  canaille^  and  calculated  to 
'*  stiSen  the  natives,"  the  genuine  and  perfect  moralist  makes  it  a  poinc 
to  hide  it  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  public  as  much  as  possible  by 
covering  the  whole  with  the  ample  folds  of  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy.     A 
thoroughpaced  transcendentalist  never  misses  church,  and  regularly 
reads  prayers  to  his  servanto  every  night,  on  his  return  from  the  gaming- 
house or  the  brothel     He  subscribes  to  all  sorts  of  vice-suppressing 
and  tract-distributing  societies.     He  declaims  in  parliament  and  else-o 
where  on  the  growing  immorality  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  puts  the 
muffin-man  in  the  stocks  for  exercising  his  calling  on  the  Lord's  Day» 
He  votes  against  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  Dissenters'  marriage 
bill,  because  it  is  decent  to  uphold  religion  ;  and  he  invokes  prosecu- 
tions against  freethinkers  for  attacking  a  faith  which  he  himself  disbe- 
lieves and  disgraces,  because  the  lower  classes  stand  in  need  of  religious 
restraints  to  keep  them  in  submission  to  the  powers  that  be.     In  one 
word,  *•  Saper  Jtngtrt^  qui  si  siiwa  virtu  :"  and  as  "  nothing  is,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so,"  there  is  nothing  really  disgraceful  in  transcen- 
dentals but  that  evidence  of  the  lowest  imbecility  and  simplicity, — the 
being  found  out !  M* 

THE    DANCING    AND    HOWLING    DERVISHES    OF 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

**  Light  quirks  of  music,  broken,  RDd  aneveii, 

Make  tKe  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven.*' — Pope. 

The  dervishes  of  the  East  are  not  much  more  respected^  less  respectable, 
and  more  generally  tolerated^  than  the  monks  of  Europe.  In  a  church-and- 
state  religion,  the  existence  of  a  freemasonry  of  the  kind  mav  be  tliought 
dangerous ;  and  though  the  original  sin  be  in  the  religion  itself,  I  must  con- 
fess there  is  some  ground  for  precaution  against  the  perils  it  entails.  In 
Turkey,  however,  where  things  are  managed  otherwise,  where  the  people  are 
more  religious,  or  better  statesmen  than  to  keep  up  an  incoi^pruous  machine 
of  the  kind,  and  no  one  is  obliged  to  provide  for  more  religion  than  he  ac- 
tually wants,  no  such  apprehensions  are  entertained ;  their  monks  are  pre- 
served like  most  other  preserves,  for  the  sport  and  amusement  of  the  idle ; 
they  have  them,  in  lack  of  other  theatrical  performers,  as  a  sort  otcorps 
dramatique  to  keep  up  the  spirits,  and  to  prevent  from  absolute  stagnation 
the  atrabilious  temperament  of  the  country.  Nor  could  there  have  been  a 
batter  selection ;  nothing  can  be  more  Grimaldesque  than  the  devotional 
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antics  of  Uieae  fanatics ;  and  that  man  must  be  uUrd'OMmanli  indeed  who  »• 
fuses  the  oontribution  of  his  laughter  to  such  jperfonnances,  if  he  cannot  give 
his  piety.  As  to  the  moral  degradation  which  these  practices  imply^  and  the 
painful  sense  which  is  supposea  to  accompany  them^  I  for  one  must  answer, 
that  in  the  first  place  the  Turks  are  Turks  and  iniidels,  and  the  more  de- 
graded the  better ;  and  in  the  next,  that  it  does  not  become  a  man  lately 
artived  from  the  country  of  the  Jumpers  and  Ranters,  to  be  altogether  so 
over-nice.  The  only  perceptible  difference,  in  my  mind,  is,  the  more  or  less; 
— ^the  jumping  and  rantingj  the  dancing  and  howling,  are  aufondt  the  same : 
and  dance  for  dance,  and  howl  for  howl,  the  Turks  both  dance  and  howl 
much  better  than  the  Christians. 

No  two  establishments  enjoy  greater  reputation,  and,  let  me  add,  deservedly 
in  this  way,  than  the  Dancing  and  Howling  Dervishes  of  Constantinople.  They 
are,  in  the  most  mystical  sense  of  the  words,  the  newest  lights  of  the  city.  The 
Dancing  Monastery,  of  the  two,  is  the  highest  in  the  esteem  of  the  enlighten- 
ed ;  and  though  not  openly  autiiorized,  is,  for  that  precise  reason,  the  more 
ardently  natronized  in  secret  by  all  the  powers,  great  and  little,  that  be.  The 
Court  ana  Ulema  have  a  nice  sense  of  pleasure  and  religion ;  and  the  Mufti,  who 
IS  both  chancellor  and  archbishop,  is  a  man  of  such  deficate  and  silken  nerves, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  enduring  any  kind  of  prayer  which  does  not  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  flute  or  a  pirouette.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  like  to  see 
Bucn  a  fastidious  spirit  of  Quietism  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
late  Lord  Eldon,  tnough  I  must  say  the  Hotspur  temperament  of  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  might  improve  by  tiie  exchaiu^e ;  but  in  all  these  things  we  must 
look  less  to  the  men  tlian  the  nation,  and  in  Turkey  they  have  much  more 
elegant  perceptions  of  these  matters  than  in  England.  Admirers  of  the 
transc^idental  in  piety  and  p<ditics,  they  throw  themselves  a  corps  perdu 
into  the  extasies  of  a  religious  overture,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  whirled 
awB^  without  resistance,  through  waltz  and  quadrille,  into  the  arms  of  tlielr 
admiring  houris  in  heaven.  All  things  indeed  considered,  I  think  it  an  edi- 
fying substitute  for  the  surly  solemnities  of  their  Imauras  and  Sheikhs  of  the 
law  ;  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose,  amongst  late  inventions,  an  expedient 
for  rendering  smooth  the  thomv  paths  of  the  Believer,  I  should  be  as  much 
disposed  to  take  lessons  from  tne  pious  Vestrises  of  Constantinople,  as  from 
any  other  teachers  that  I  know. 

The  Howling  Dervishes  are  rather  too  coarse  a  stimulant  for  the  gentle- 
manlike devotion  of  the  Effendis,  and  are  little  frequented  by  the  fashionable 
saints  of  this  most  pious  of  all  vicious  capitals.  In  return,  they  are  the 
adored  of  the  people,  and  followed  by  all  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  a 
Stentorian  voice,  and  Herculean  dboulders,  is  the  most  clearly-written  pa- 
tent which  a  preacher  can  devise  of  a  mission  Arom  above  amongst  the  cnil- 
dren  of  men.  They  have  neither  tubs,  nor  field-audiences,  and  yet  follow- 
ers; they  are  eaters  and  drinkers  at  home,  and  fasters  abroad ;  their  charity 
is  truly  evangelical ;  and  happv  in  converting  others,  they  are  so  disinterested 
as  scarcely  to  care  or  think  of  converting  themselves.  In  a  word,  if  they  do 
not  pray  or  instruct,  they  howl; — and  what  sinner,  who  has  the  least  preten- 
sions to  a  vouchsafing,  but  is  fully  sensible  of  the  convincing  fascmation, 
from  the  Khoran,  of  a  howl,  in  the  proper  time  or  place  ?  They  hate> 
ccmme  de  raison,  all  their  brethren,  and  especially  their  next  relations 
and  rivals,  the  Dancers,  whom  they  represent  as  mere  effeminates  in  a 
fight  whidi  demands  the  whole  strength  and  sinew  of  the  outward  and  inward 
man.  The  Dancers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  still  greater  reason,  consider  the 
Howlers  as  rude  and  impudent  pretenders  to  the  mercies  of  a  Providence, 
who  must  be  wooed,  and  not  bulUed^into  an  acquiescence  with  their' supplica- 
tions. The  Dancers  are  the  aristocrats,  the  Howlers  the  democrats  of  the 
faith ;  and  as  there  must  be  aristocrats  wherever  there  are  democrats,  ^d 
democrats,  unhappily,  wherever  there  are  aristocrats,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  the  Government,  which  is  truly  paternal,  allows  the  tastes  of  all  its  chil- 
dien  to  be  catered  for  and  gratified  without  restriction.  Both  these  sects 
raiBmi)»le  eadi  oth^,  indeed,  in  one  thing :  each  thinks  they  only  are  in  the 
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rights  and  their  rivals  onl^  are  in  the  wrong— the  world  good-naturedly  be- 
lieves them  both,  and  considers  neither  right,  and  both  wrong.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  to  the  spiritual  man^  and  both  go 
on  as  they  began^  prophesying  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  dancing  onty^ 
or  by  howling ;  and  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  none  but  dancers  or 
howlers^  as  the  case  may  be,  shdl  be  seen  upon  the  entire  earth.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  precise  period  for  this  regeneration  is  not  fixed,  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary  it  should ;  it  is  (juite  sufficient  that  there  are  people  to  believe, 
and  believers  to  expect ;  and  m  the  mean  time  the  Dervish  Bashis,  or  priors 
of  these  convents,  are  well  paid,  and  live  well,  on  the  faith  and  expectations 
of  the  public. 

Though  neither  a  Dancer  or  a  Howler,  even  in  theory,  I  confess  I  felt  no 
ordinary  curiosity,  as  a  mere  amateur  of  theological  gymnastics,  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  two  had  the  best  title  to  orthodoxy.  A  Book  of  the  Church 
is  much  wanted  in  Turkey ;  and  though  there  are  Doctor-Southeys  in  abun- 
dance amongst  the  Ulema,  yet  aU  this  is  like  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
and  of  no  use  to  the  Ulema,  who,  unlike  our  own  bishop,  do  not  seem  to 
know  it,  or  to  care  much  about  it  if  they  do.  I  have  picked  up,  here  and 
there,  a  great  variety  of  irrefragable  proofs  and  most  potent  conclusions,  by 
whidi  any  sect  whatsoever  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  shafts  of  its  polemicid 
adversaries ;  and  I  am  ready  to  make  dver  this  enchanted  panoplv  to  the  first 
Mahomedan  who  is  willing  and  worthy  to  understand  its  price.  With  a  view 
to  perfect  this  accoutrement,  and  to  prove  thaf,  unlike  other  theologians,  I 
see  what  I  describe,  I  made  the  two  excursions  which  I  am  about  to  detail. 

I  had  been  some  weeks  residing  at  Terapia,  when  I  received  information 
that  a  grand  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  at  both  Monasteries  or  Dervish- 
eries,  on  a  given  day.  This  was  precisely  the  soit  of  occasion  which  I  had 
long  desired.  I  made  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  in  proper 
time,  and  rose  early  on  the  appointed  morning. 

It  was  not  yet  sunrise,  when  I  descended  with  my  friend  from  our  wooden 
palace  at  Terapia.  Our  boat  had  been  waiting  for  us  a  considerable  time, 
and  our  Bostangis  were  smoking  in  silence  on  its  benches  when  we  drew 
near.  We  stepped  in  without  giving  or  receiving  a  salute,  and  put  off  in  a  few 
minutes  with  tne  cry  of  "  Check !  dieck  !'* — (pull !  pull !)  from  the  shore. 

There  is  not  a  single  village  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Bosphorus  which 
can  be  compared  to  this  patrician  retreat.  Koum  Kali  and  Fondoukly  are 
more  Turkish ;  the  Scala  of  the  Sultan  is  more  voluptuously  Oriental,  but 
there  is  a  tinf  e  of  the  classical  past  so  delicately  imprinted  upon  the  woods 
and  vales,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  village  and  Boinkdere, 
that  we  almost  forget  the  presence  of  the  actual  Tartar  occupier.  '*  Festigio 
demonstrat  molHtudinem,"nBs  been  said  of  the  touch  of  love  ;  with  more  jus- 
tice might  it  be  applied  to  the  embellishing  powers  of  classical  association. 
Terapia  is  as  Greek  as  the  times  and  its  oppressions  will  permit  it.  The 
whole  of  the  Phanari  cluster  here  from  the  searching  persecution  of  their 
Stamboline  taskmasters,  as  soon  as  winter  and  the  east  winds  allow  them  ; 
and  Boyars,  both  ci-devant  and  expectant,  and  the  princely  connexions  of 
former  and  reigning  Hospodai*s,  and  interpreters  of  the  Porte,  and  the  higher 
and  lower  dignitaries  of  the  church,  from  the  Patriarch  down  to  the  attend- 
ant Papas  and  Kaloyers,  form,  fur  a  few  months,  a  constellation  of  all  the 
surviving  pretensions  of  the  empire  of  the  Comneni  and  Paisologi.  In  re- 
turning to  Terapia,  they  fling  off  the  oppressions  of  the  metropolis,  that  heavy 
moral  miasma  which  l>enumbs  and  subdues  in  the  neighbournood  of  the  se- 
raglio, and  once  more  regain,  in  these  retreats,  the  natural  suppleness  and 
elasticity  of  the  aboriginal  Greek  character.  The  revolution  had  not  yet 
commenced,  nor  even  the  insurrection  (for  every  revolution  must  have  its 
insirrection) ;  but  the  spirit  was  beginning  to  move  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters, — ^the  national  mind  began  to  tremble  beneath  it,— the  regeneration 
of  their  country  was  in  their  eyes  long  before  it  was  on  their  tongues,  and  on 
their  tongues  long  before  it  flashed  from  their  arms  into  open  and  indignant 
deed.    Tne  dark-red  houses  which  line  these  shores,  ana  which  are  every- 
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where  intersected  by  the  most  delicious  intermixture  of  tree  and  shrub^ 
were^  like  the  Gardens  of  Ruscellai  at  Florence,  the  scenes  of  many  a  magni- 
ficent midnight  conspiraqr  for  the  good  and  ^lory  of  their  unfortunate  coun- 
try, lacor^v  Rizou  then  resided  at  Terapia,  the  firiend  of  Christopoulo, — 
the  distinguisned  minister  of  the  Prince  Karadjk^^and  passed  his  mornings 
of  learned  leisure,  the  horie  sulfgecivce  to  more  active  exploits  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Greece,  in  arranging  and  studying  those  collections  of  ancient  art 
which  he,  first  amongst  his  Bterary  countrymen,  gave  the  example  of  res- 
cuing from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  barbarian.*  At  a  little  distance,  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  village,  was  the  modest  habitation  of  the  Prince 
Morouzi  and  his  beautiful  daughters.  A  few  evenings  before,  they  had 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  salons  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,— they 
were  then  in  the  pride  and  full-blown  luxuriance  of  existence;  I  had 
scarcely  returned  to  Europe,  when  I  read  in  one  of  the  first  papers  I  took 
up,  that  the  father  had  been  consigned  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  daughters  to 
the  ignominv  of  the  Avaut  Bazaar,  or  female  slave  market,  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  Phanariotes  had  been  long  noticed  as  the  inheritors  of  the  vices 
only  of  their  Byzantine  progenitors ;— this  charge  has  been  carelessly  and 
malignantly  exaggerated:  it  is  true  that  years  and  tyranny  have  long 
spotted  the  nobler  elements  of  their  free  ancestors ;  and  the  court  corrup- 
tions, the  theological  intrigues,  the  capricious  l^islations  of  the  fallen 
monarchy  of  Constantinople,  are  still  much  too  distinguishable  in  the  cap- 
tives and  slaves  by  whicn  it  has  been  succeeded.  There  is  an  instinctive 
fertility  in  subterfuge  in  the  Greek  character ;  a  sort  of  vicious  obliquity  in 
the  moral  sight — qualities  not  likely  to  be  corrected  by  slavery,  and  which, 
accordingly,  have  augmented  into  a  complicated  and  habitual  duplicity 
which  strikes  the  stranger,  and  often  where  he  is  most  sensible,  at  the  very 
first  view.  These  vices  cannot  disappear  in  a  day,  and  it  required  the 
loftiest  cause,  and  the  most  violent  convulsion,  to  bring  up  amongst  such 
obstacles  to  its  original  \H>rt  and  bearing  the  debased  character  of  the  na- 
'tion.  But  these  causes  have  been  long  operating ;  and  education,  intellect, 
communication,  had  commenced  their  regeneration  at  home,  many  years 
before  its  assertion  was  attempted,  or  even  dreamt  of,  abroad. 

Terapia  lies  in  a  semicircular  bay,  house  ranged  above  house,  like  the 
benches  of  an  ancient  theatre.  A  tew  gardens,  cast  into  the  most  pictu- 
resque forms  by  natural  hillocks,  each  crowned  by  its  distinguishing  poplar 
or  pine,  and  forming  a  kind  of  domestic  screen  round  each  habitation,  com- 
plete the  rural  village,  without  street,  square,  or  public  promenade.  The 
nouses  are  low,  and  of  wood,  and  their  gloomy  red  marks  at  once  the  de- 
graded caste  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian,  to  every  straziger  who  comes  up 
from  the  white  Serai  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  sparkling  vUla-palace  of  Fon- 
doukly.  The  quay  is  simple,  and  here  and  t|^ere  marked  with  an  aged 
plane-tree,  or  shed  for  the  Bostangis,  or  a  small  village  mast.  A  little  higner 
up  towards  the  Black  Sea  lies  Boiukdere,  or  the  Great  Plain.  The  seaside 
walk  to  this  place  is  delicious.  The  traveller  meets  at  every  step  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  the  new  and  old,  the  Turk  and  Byzantine,  the  Christian 
and  Mahomedan.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Turks  had  only  camped  in 
Europe — that  their  reign  was  not  peace,  but  the  absence  only  of  war ; — ^here 
there  b  some  exception  to  the  rule ;  the  ancient  possessor  appears  the  in- 
truder,  and  the  intruder  the  ancient  possessor  of  the  land.  Wherever  a 
stone  house  is  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople,  it  is  at  once  set  down  to  the 
Frank ;  here  the  only  stone  edifices  on  the  way  are  Turkish :  a  minaret 
raising  its  white  and  pillared  shaft  through  a  black-green  grove,  the  batte- 

*  The  author  of  the  Polyxena,  a  tragedy  rather  more  on  the  French  than  Greek 
model  io  the  wearisome  Romaic  Alexandrine,  bat  a  great  favourite  with  his  oom- 
patriots,  and  not  without  merit.  Rizou  has  since  been  obliged  to  fly  Greece,  and 
after  a  variety  of  domestic  misfortunes  of  the  most  painful  natore  has  settled  in 
London,  where  be  is  engaged  in  a  Precis  of  the  History  of  Modern  Greece.  The 
address  in  the  EpvriKa  of  Christopoulo  painU  both  the  author  and  his  friend  well. 
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riee  of  De  Tott^  a  richly  emblaaKODed  fouaUm,  extensive  barrack^  aU  aad 
each  are  of  the  Ascendency.  Boiukdere^  the  Baiffi  of  the  Earopean  ambaa- 
sadora,  is  a  little  village,  or  rather  a  long  and  single  line  of  bouses.  Diplo« 
macy  comes  here  to  tluow  off  its  etiquette  with  its  orders  and  uniforms,  and 
to  stretch  out  its  weary  limbs  in  its  fire-side  arm-chair  in  peace.  Every 
palace  presents  a  nation ;  and  we  pass  on  from  Great  and  Little  Spun  (N»« 
ples^  to  the  Internunzio  of  Vienna,  in  whom  is  now  sunk  the  once  powerful 
Bail!  of  Venice,  to  the  Autocrat  or  Padishah  of  all  the  Russias,  &c.  There 
is  but  one  name  wanting,  and  that  is  our  own.  Whether  it  be  that  the 
enormous,  half-inhabited  palace  or  citadel  of  our  embassy  in  Pera  be  suffici- 
ent compensation  for  these  comparatively  cottage  residences  at  Boiukdme^ 
or  that  we  affect  a  more  intimate  or  sustained  communication  with  the  Sab« 
lime  Porte,  I  had  not  time  to  discover,  or  patience  to  seek ;  but  certain  it  is, 
we  stand  at  a  haughty  distance  from  all  the  other  powers,  and  remain  at 
Qonstantinople  the  whole  summer,  as  if  we  avoided  their  society,  and 
wished,  to  work  our  own  little  molehiU  of  negotiation  by  ourselves  in  Uie  dark. 
The  French  Ambassador,  though  not  quite  isolated,  is  not  quite  a  member 
of  the  community.  His  palace,  as  proud  and  white  as  any  of  his  Turkish 
neighbours,  stands  about  naif-way  between  the  two  villages.  A  few  Greek 
houses  have  shrunk  up  under  it,  I  might  almost  say  instinctively,  for  pro- 
tection. Adjoining,  once  stood  the  habitation  of  the  Yp^lantis.  A  few 
days  before,  after  dining  with  tiie  Ambassador,  I  walked  over  the  ruins  with 
a  man  who  was  well  qualified  by  his  misfortunes  to  be  the  ^de  and  mo- 
ralizer  to  such  a  scene.  His  narrative  was  simple  and  affectmg.  I  give  it 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

The  family  had  retired  after  a  long-delayed  moonlight-walk  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  separated  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  regret 
from  their  friends  of  Terapia.  A  sort  of  silence  followed  the  %ht  and 
ardent  conversation  of  the  preceding  hours.  The  younger  members  of  the 
family  tried  to  break  it : — their  eldest  girl  bounding  on  oefore  her  mother 
frequently  turned  round :  a  laugh  or  two  followed  her  appeal ;  they  were 
forced  and  feeble,  and  the  party  soon  relapsed  into  a  settled  taciturnity. 
It  was  the  shadow  of  the  event  which  was  so  soon  to  follow.  They  had  seen 
their  last  sun  set— they  were  separated  for  ever  from  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  friend  who  accompanied  them  home, 
and  from  wh<Hn  I  had  this  part  of  the  catastrophe,  took  his  leave  twice,  and 
continued,  when  they  had  entered,  looking  for  some  time  on  the  face  of  their 
residence,  then  in  the  calm  of  a  summer  moonshine,  in  sorrow  and  silence. 
He  could  not  account  for  the  cause— he  felt  and  wondered  at  it.  A  little 
after  midnight  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  in  flames: — of 
wood,  and  of  some  antiquity,  there  were  no  means  of  rescuing  it  from  the 
fierce  element.  All  penshed,  and  with  a  suddenness  which  resembled  the 
foundering  of  b  siup  at  sea,  or  an  earthquake  on  land.  Ypsilanti,  that  night, 
had  been  at  Constantinople — he  returned  to  his  home  oefore  sunrise,  and 
before  any  intelligence  could  reach  him  of  the  event.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  the  point  oi  Terapia  when  his  eyes,  as  usual,  bent  instinctively  to  his 
palace.  He  saw  nothing  but  a  blank : — ^imagining  it  some  strange  illusion  of 
the  senses,  he  apoealed  to  his  boatmen.  They  gaaed,  and  dared  not  answ^ 
his  appeaL  The  boat  advanced — the  morning  was  dear  and  unclouded — ^the 
smoke  soon  grew  perceptible ;  a  crowd  was  seen  on  the  sea  shore— there  could 
be  no  farther  doubt.  He  uttered  a  single  cry,  covered  his  head  in  his 
caftan,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  from  which  he  was  conveyed  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  to  land.  It  is  painful  to  pursue  the  fate  of  the  un« 
happy  father :  it  would  have  been  better  with  him,  perhaps,  had  he  slept 
that  ni^ht  at  Boiukdere.  He  retired  afterwards  to  Russia,  where  he  died. 
The  ruins  are  still  there  as  they  were  on  the  day  after  the  event ;  and  though 
the  bones  of  the  victims  have  been  removed,  and  the  rank  grass  has  grown 
up  between  the  burnt  and  mouldering  beams,  the  desolation,  when  I  trod 
amongst  them,  was  not  yet  obliterated,  and  the  memory  of  the  dreadful  cir« 
cumstanoes  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  alL 
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We  put  oat  sbwly  from  Terapia  tbrotm^  tha  gay  and  glassy  little  bay, 
and  at  every  sirdce  of  our  oars  the  village  assumed  a  more  oomprehensive 
and  intelligible  ensemble.  The  heights  now  began  to  emerge  from  behind 
the  houses,  and  grow  into  a  stately  ground woric  for  the  ricUy  embroidered 
picture  which  haa  been  wrought  upon  them.  Tall  thin  spires  of  smoke  rose 
lazilv  from  the  principal  houses ;  the  crimson  flag  of  the  Ottoman  on  the  high* 
cheeked  vessels  of  the  Empire,  dropped  down  in  large  heavy  folds  about  its 
mast ;  the  pattering  of  the  fountain  was  re-echoed  back  from  the  sounding 
arcades  of  the  mosaue ;  a  single  sheikh  of  the  law  was  seated  near,  his  com-> 
boloio  of  ivory  ija  his  hand,  and  his  aged  head  waving  to  the  rhythmical 
cadences  of  his  Khoran — on  his  small  and  gorgeous  carpet,  and  at  a  little 
distance  stood  his  narghiii,  or  if  ipe,  as  yet  unemployed ;  and  in  the  pauses 
of  his  prayer  he  raised  from  time  to  time  his  heavy  white  turban  to  the 
East,  invoking  with  a  mild  mixture  of  impatience,  tbe  appearance  a£  the 
sun  over  the  grey  summits  of  the  Giant's  mountain,  and  the  indented  shores 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits.  Nor  were  his  desires  long  delayed :  the 
waters  of  the  current,  from  the  leaden  colour  which  they  previously  had, 
twinkled  gradually  into  lines  of  crimson :  a  white  sail  seen  in  the  distance, 
in  paasinir  the  Symplegades,  flashed  back  the  first  rajrs  of  the  morning.  The 
moon  still  hung  over  Constantinople,  like  one  of  her  own  silver  crescents ; 
but  so  li^tly  traced,  that  it  was  at  once  lost  in  the  first  gleamings  of  the 
day.  At  last  the  sun  himself  made  his  appearance,  and  proudly  lifted  him-' 
self  up  in  his  own  strength  above  the  earthly  vapours  which  still  attempted 
to  ding  about  him.  In  an  instant  or  two,  he  was  already  marching  on  un** 
clouded  and  alone  in  true  Oriental  glory,  of  which  nothing  in  our  Northenr 
climates  can  adequately  remind  us.  The  summer-day  blazed  up  at  once  in 
all  Nature ;  but  not  with  that  duskiness  and  fatigue  which  characterize  it  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  regions  farther  South.  The  waters  and  breezes; 
the  showers  and  refreshing  dews,  the  unceasing  current  cast  about  them  a 
purity  and  lightness  which  is  the  especial  privilege  of  the  North,-  while  the* 
sun  of  Asia  l^ted  up  all  ^is  with  a  splenaour  and  life  which  doubled  everjr 
colour,  and  carried  up  to  the  vigour  of  their  birds  and  flowers  every  hue, 
which  are  blurred  and  blotted  in  our  cloudy  landscape  at  home.  Nothing* 
here  is  prepared  in  grey,  or  painted  in  mud ;  every  thing  is  clear  and  de- 
cided; colour  struck  brilliantly  against  oolour;  and  out  of  these  seeming^ 
discords,  a  music  and  accord,  which  is  the  very  perfection  of  visible  harmony. 
The  Bosphorus,  as  we  advanced,  sparkled  with*  sails  of  every  form,  with  flags 
of  every  colour,  with  boats  and  boatmen  of  every  nation  and  costume.  It 
was  a  sea  peopled  with  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  quarters  of  man- 
kind; and  the  intermingling  currents  of  national  manners,  tdways  more 
perceptible  in  dress  and  language  than  in  qualities  of  mind  or  heart,  were* 
struck  out  into  more  significant  and  expressive  modifications,  by  their  oolU« 
sion  at  the  boundary.  Onr  Bostangis  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  Turkish  por«* 
tion  of  the  community.  The  red  jacket,  close  red  calpac,  loose  white  shirt 
and  trowsers,  class  them  as  much  amongst  their  original  order  of  gaidenere, 
as  amongst  tiieir  acquired  one  of  boatmen.  Their  legs,  necks,  arms,  were 
naked,  and  bronzed  by  the  sun ;  and  kneaded,  by  constant  and  keen  exer- 
cise, into  that  close,  dear  sinewy  form  which  illustrates  so  well  the  originak 
of  those  statues  of  hunters  and  Athleta  which  crowd  the  galleries  of  our 
modem  museums.  The  sobriety  and  inertness  of  their  manner  or  visage  iff 
not  exclosivdy  to  be  attributed  to  Mahomedan  institutions.  The  fiery 
Syrian,,  the  headlong  Arab,  the  light-hearted  and  light-headed  Moreote, 
preserve  their  distinctive  moral  features  under  aU  changes  of  government 
and  creed;  and,  as  in  Christianity,  the  religion  is  much  more  modified  by 
the  oQuntry  than  the  country  by  the  religion.  The  gravity  of  the  Ottoman 
is  strictly  Ottomanic : — there  is  a  Tartar  biliousness  about  him,  in  look  and 
colour,  which  belongs  not  to  the  children  of  the  Sun.  The  eye  is  sddom 
that  deep  well  of  light  which  spreads  out  its  illumination  over  the  face  of  the 
central  and  Southern  Asiatic  There  is  something  sullenly  sensual  about  its 
long  dumberous  line ;  and  the  de^  languid  eyelashes^  which  drop  ooca» 
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worudiy  upon  its  niellow  orb,  thooffh  black,  are  a  frame  more  fitted  for  tbe 
voluptuous  smileR  of  a  Kharem  tnan  tbe  fierce  fprward  glances  of  a  camp. 
This  is  the  habitual  expresfdon ;  but  there  are  moments  when  from  this 
sleep  burst  up,  like  roused  lions,  some  of  the  feUest  and  mightiest  paasions 
of  tne  human  heart.  The  rest  of  the  features  are  in  unison ;  but  they  owe 
the  merit  to  the  Circassian  and  Georgian  modifications  of  the  Tartar  race, 
much  more  than  to  the  race  itself.  There  is  nothing  in  the  semi-Grecian 
nose  and  the  finely  chiselled  modelling  of  the  mouth,  of  the  bluff  blunt  linea- 
ments of  the  Nomades  of  Scythia.  Their  voices  too  are  admirable ;  and 
their  dosely-vowelled  langua^,  so  well  adu)ted  to  such  voices,  and  so  con- 
trasted to  the  broad,  sprawlmg  guttural  of  the  Arab,  throw  an  additional 
refinement  over  the  entire  man,  which  is  not,  always  justified  by  the  reality. 
You  scarcely  can  hear  their  whisperings,  without  fancying  yourself  trans- 
ported to  some  high-cushioned  divan,  wnose  diln-illumiDat^  alcoves,  paint- 
ed windows,  the  drowsy  dripping  of  fountains,  and  the  swinging  of  tail 
immemorial  palms,  give  a  kmd  of  gentle  key  to  the  whole  conversation. 
Nothing  depresses  or  rejoices  the  Turk  overmuch :  if  wretched,  he  can  de- 
vour his  own  heart  in  silence ;  if  happy,  there  is  no  unseemly  exultation — he 
spreads  out  his  existence,  like  calm  waters  over  a  green  sward,  forgets  the 
past,  and  allows  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself  and  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  belong  to  it.  Thus  he  retrenches  two-thirds  of  existence,  and  enjoys 
moderately  the  remainder.  A  Greek  would  prefer  a  rack  to  repose ;  and 
Heaven  to  him,  without  a  Heaven  beyond  it,  would  be  a  sort  of  HelL  Give 
him,  like  the  devil  in  the  legend,  enough  to  do,  and  you  may  rule  him.  You 
may  do  as  much  for  the  Turk — ^but  then  you  must  let  him  sleep. 

We  now  approached  the  Imperial  city,  and  once  more  landed  at  the 
Tophana,  in  aespite  of  the  plague,  which  had  just  commenced.  Only  six 
corpses  per  day  had  been  yet  carried  out  through  the  gate  of  Hadrianople ; 
and  this,  after  all,  was  but  mere  nibbling — ^a  little  trial  of  the  scythe  before 
it  was  lifted  up  in  sober  earnest  to  strike.*  Our  European  servants  took 
excellent  care  of  the  skirts  of  their  coats ;  and  though  none  of  us  used  the 
sword,  like  one  of  our  friends  in  a  similar  peril  at  Alexandria,  to  keep  off 
the  crowd  and  the  contagion,  we  were  not  unmindful  of  sticks.  After  avoid- 
ing thus  a  variety  of  ambiguous  physiognomies  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  Gralata 
and  Pera,  which  are  as  if  all  the  scavengers  had  long  since  been  carried  off 
at  one  fell  swoop,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  iposque  of  the  Dancinf?  Der- 
vishes, who  that  day  were  to  dance  divine  service  for  the  public.  The  en- 
lightened Sultan  Selim,  who  encouraged  printing,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
intrigues  of  Kalligraphy,t  had  a  predOection  for  this  pious  institution,  and 
believed  it  went  as  far  as  most  of  our  chapter-schools  and  parish  churches  in 
Ireland  for  the  orthodox  education  of  his  people.  Nothing  brings  people  so 
much  together  as  dancing;  and  from  tnence  comes  communication,  and 
morality,  and  the  knowlec^e  of  good  and  evil,  and  every  other  blessing  which 
such  knowledge  usually  brings  with  it.  The  mosque  itself  was  in  the  trim- 
est  state  which  its  friends  could  desire,  and  shone  forth  in  all  the  gloss  and 

gory  of  unrivalled  favouritism.  Red  and  blue,  gold  and  green,  every  came- 
on  hue  which  a  protegS  of  the  Ulema  could  pretend  to,  was  lavished  upon 
its  facade ;  and  the  roof  was  ornamented  with  minarets,  and  sub-minarets, 
and  demi-minarets,  which  even  the  Pagoda  at  Brighton  might  condescend  to 
envy.  This  seems  to  intimate  a  goodlv  3iare  of  the  temporalities ;  but  though 
there  is  no  vestry  act  in  operation  nere,  the  repairs,  with  now  and  then  a 
very  proper  squeeze  of  a  -rich  Greek  (the  Papist  of  the  East),  or  the  im- 
promptu decapitation  of  a  fat  Armenian,  go  on  prosperously  and  religiously 
enough.  We  entered  the  court,  and  then  the  mosque ;  after  some  prelimi- 
nary observations  on  the  tomb  of  the  Pasha,  Count  Bonval,  which  we  met  in 

*  "  Until  yon  see  a  thousand  pass  nightly  throogh  tbe  gate  of  Hadrianople,"  aays 
tbe  Turk,  «  the  Frank  may  fear,  but  the  plague  is  not  at  Constantinople.** 

'f-  Tbe  writers,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  bazaar  at  Constantinople,  were  injured 
by  the  press  at  Scutari,  and  amongst  tbe  first  to  revolt. 
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the  way^a  convert  according  to  the  Turks^  and  a  pervert  according  to  the 
Christians,  hut^  in  any  case>  a  personage  whom  I  should  recommend  to  a 
manufacturer  pf  Oriental  romance^  as  just  Uiat  sort  of  saint  (in  case  he 
wants  one)  who'is  most  likely  a /aire  fortune,  in  the  present  day.  We  found 
some  difficulty  in  passing,  and  took  our  place  as  quietly  as  we  could  at  the 
door,  conscious  that  we  were  but  Infidel  dogs  at  hiuBt,  and  wishing  %o  avoid 
the  ceremony  of  taking  off  our  shoes,  and  perhaps  losing  them,  and  fearing 
to  incur  the  sneers  of  the  faithful  at  our  exceeding  de^ness  to  such  a  cidl. 
The  spectators  were  numerous,  but  select ;  the  mosque  large,  and  admirably 
adapted  both  to  dancing  and  praying.    A  double  gallery,  fretted  with  all  the 
rich  tracery  of  the  East,  well  filled  with  all  the  faith  and  devotion  of  the 
west  part  of  the  town  (for  it  was  attended,  like  our  Asylums  or  Chapels  of 
ease,  oy  every  thing  of  ton  or  sanctity  at  Constantinople)  occupied  the  entire 
range  of  the  walls,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  part  adlotted  to  the  tribune 
of  the  fiute-players.    These  gentlemen  had  already  begun  mingling  their 
notes,  in  a  sort  of  celestial  bullfinch  manner,  and  preluding  to  the  Klysian 
measures  and  whimsical  ecstasies  which  were  about  to  follow.    The  inter- 
mediate space,  or  body  of  the  mosque,  was  well  boarded,  and  as  glassy 
smooth  as  the  incessant  exercise  of  these  acts  of  piety  could  make  it.    It 
was  yet  unoccupied,  except  by  a  species  of  gentleman  udier,  who  now  and 
then  crossed  it,  to  see  whether  there  was  no  stone  or  nail  against  which  the 
pious  celebrator,  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  piety,  might  chance  to  dash  his 
foot,  and  so  become  the  sport  of  the  natural  man,  and  the  despised  of  the 
unbeliever  and  ungodly.    I  confess  all  these  preparations  fave  me  hifh 
notions  of  the  service ;  and,  conjoined  with  the  reverential  whispers  of  the 
congregation,  greatly  excited  my  devotion  or  impatience.   In  a  few  moments 
forUi  came  the  officiators,  and  a  more  Bethesda-looking  array  of  godliness, 
a  more  perfect  or  unflawed  service  of  chosen  vessels,  as  far  as  appearance 
went,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  appearances,  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined even  by  the  newly  converted  sinner.    Torth  they  paced  without  fear  or 
reproach  on  tiptoe,  mincing  their  steps  in  a  sort  of  nimini-primini  manner  as 
they  went,  which  was  intended  to  desif:nate,  I  presume,  the  comings  and 
goings,  the  offis  and  ons  of  the  flatus.     Their  arms  were  crossed  upon  their 
breasts  in  the  most  penetrating  manner ;  their  eyes  were  closed  penitentially 
against  the  abominations  of  tms  outward  world,  and  their  white  feet,  pee^ 
ing  from  their  sandals,  modestly  crept  in  and  out,  like  the  mice  of  the  poet, 
from  the  folds  of  their  long  and  heavy  drapery.    Their  dress  was  conventual, 
ascetic :  a  very  full  tunic,  of  fawn-coloured  doth,  girt  prophet-like  round 
their  loins  with  a  leathern  belt,  descended  to  their  ankles ;  from  their  head 
arose,  of  the  same  colour  as  their  tunic,  a  long  conical  felt  cap,  typical,  I  am 
informed,  of  the  "  horn"  of  the  Scripture.    Their  faces  were  as  sallow  or 
fawn-coloured  as  all  the  rest,  and  seemed  to  have  suffered  muck  in  the  good 
cause  from  prayer,  fasting,  or  dancing.    The  flutes  accompanied  them  as 
they  proceeoed ;  but,  with  the  best  intentions  possible,  I  could  not  elevate 
mysefr  to  the  mysticism  of  their  music,  and  profanelv  likened  it  to  the  pre* 
paratory  notes  of  our  own  orchestras.    It  is  so  artfully  managed  that  there 
is  no  appearance  of  art,  and,  like  Count  Palin's  interpretation  of  hierogly- 
phics, you  may  bc^n  at  the  beginning,  end  or  middle,  just  as  you  please, — ^it 
is  all  perfectly  alike.    After  two  or  three  rounds,  which  were  peaceful 
enough,  and  the  increase  of  their  devotion  had  grown  more  perceptible,  the 
two  chiefs  with  great  unction  led  off  in  what  might  be  termed,  in  the  l«i- 
ffuage  of  men,  a  sort  of  pa«  de  deiuv.    This  was  instantly  followed  up  by  a 
kind  of  response  in  anotner  part  of  the  line,  like  the  taking  up  the  second 
verse  of  a  rsalm ;  and  I  could  hear  two  or  three  aged  Turks  near  me  groan- 
ing inwardly  with  ghostly  consolation  at  the  sight.    This  was  soon  exchanged 
for  a  more  rapturous  movement :  the  pas  de  deux  yielded  to  a  waltz,   and 
then  came  a  second  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  until  the  whole  con- 
vent took  up,  as  in  chorus,  the  service,  and  went  waltzing  round,  one  after 
the  other,  like  the  tourbilhns  of  Des  Cartes,  in  search  of  mutual  adhesion, 
through  the  whole  circuit  of  the  temple.    But  those  who  should  wrong  this 
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spiritual  waits  by  any  comparison  witli  its  worldly  oorruptibn,  would  very 
much  wrong  the  gravity  and  dignitv  of  Mahomedanism^  and  in  any  other 
country  but  Turkey  would  bring  alMut  his  ears  half-a-dozen  serious  ten- 
shilling  pamphlets  in  replv.  The  Dervish  waltz  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
single^  and  tnerefore  not  liKely  to  become  a  favourite  amongst  the  uiupdiy  ;-^ 
next,  it  is  all  pirouette — a  feat  not  to  be  performed  except  by  the  ^ct.  By 
their  sides  the  most  accomplished  disciples  and  teachers  of  our  worldly 
theatres  are  mere  cracked  vessels— called,  but  not  chosen — mere  human  imi- 
tators of  the  children  of  grace.  By  degrees,  the  music  of  the  flutes  grew 
more  unearthly  and  unintelligible.  We  who  are  deaf,  according  to  the  phi- 
losophers, to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  cannot  of  course  have  a  very  eood  ear 
for  what  must  so  much  resemble  it,  or  disentangle  with  any  great  c£ance  of 
success  the  interweavings  and  crossings,  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  very  third- 
heaven  kind  of  melody.  I  admired  it,  and  could  not  understand  it, — and 
therefore  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  faithful  or  unfaithful,  admired 
it  and  was  edified  the  more.  As  the  waltzing  went  on,  the  wind  gradually 
inflated  the  fawn-coloured  tunics,  and  at  last  to  such  a  degree  that  the  head 
of  the  Dervish  was  aione  visible :  this  looked  high-church-like  and  pharisaical, 
and  displeased  me :  but  the  eyes,  I  observed,  continued  still  closed  to  the  va- 
nities without.  Toe  probation  was  now  nearly  over,  and  the  triumph  fast 
approaching :  a  solemn  smile  of  self-worthiness  began  to  radiate  about  the 
pale  features,  dimples  rose  and  vanished  round  the  silent  mouth,  the  whole 
interior  man  seemed  calmly  glorying  at  his  successful  achievement,  and 
dimly  visioned  to  the  spectators  their  gradual  approaches,  waltz  after  waltz, 
and  wheel  after  wheel,  to  the  paradises  and  sealed  gardens  of  the  Prophet. 
The  head  was  then  gently  raised,  as  if  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  black- 
eyed  Houris — the  arms  were  rapturously  extended — ^the  pirouette  became 
more  impetuous,  and  their  devotion  seemed  every  instant  at  the  very  ut- 
most,—when  the  Dervish  Bashi,  like  a  prudent  parent,  for  a  moment  inter- 
fered, and  came  between  the  moxtal  ana  Heaven.  It  was  right  the  ecstasy 
should  be  economized,  and  the  faithful  edified,  in  return  for  their  contribu- 
tions. But  the  interruption  was  short ;  in  a  few  moments  the  solemnities 
recommenced,  and  the  whole  convent  was  in  motion  once  again.  The  ful- 
ness of  divine  communion  was  now  upon  them ;  the  flutes  grew  wilder  and 
shriller— ineffable ;  pleasures  flowed  down  upon  the  spirit ;  an  uncontrollable 
joy  seized  and  wrestled  with  them  ;  they  had  reached  the  cumulus  of  ecstasy  ; 
godly  dews  shone  upon  their  foreheads,  and  inebriate  and  reeling  under  tne 
burtnen  of  divine  enjoyment,  they  staggered  and  swooned  away,  one  after 
the  other,  into  the  arms  of  the  admiring  attendants,  who  carried  them  off 
with  a  smile  of  triumph  to  their  respective  cells,  where  they  slept,  smoked, 
and  praised  Grod  and  the  Dervish  Bashi,  for  his  vouchsafings,  &c.  to  his 
dancers,  until  evening. 

The  ceremony  was  scarcely  over  when  I  looked  up  to  the  gallery,  anxious 
to  see  what  impression  it  had  produced  on  the  ladies.  My  home  experience 
had  led  me  to  conclude  they  would  have  been  most  prominent  in  offering 
their  tender  sympathies  upon  so  important  an  occasion.  But,  alas  !  in  Turkey 
there  are  no  she-saints — in  this  country,  ladies  have  no  souls  to  d&mn  or 
save;  and  men  must  go  as  they  can  to  Heaven,  a  very  diA;ult  task, 
without  them. 

In  leaving  the  mosque,  I  mused  much  on  the  superior  reli^ous  civilization 
of  these  misnamed  barbarians.  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now,  that  a 
Dancinf  missionary  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  such  a  country  of  dhaos 
and  backsliding,  for  instance,  as  Ireland,  to  bring  all  things  once  more  to  re- 
gularity and  harmony,  and  perfect  peace.  Vvho  could  reasonably  resist 
Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  M'Guire  in  an  amicable  pas  de  deux  ?  or  not  feel  van- 
quished by  suc^  potent  waltzers,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  polemical 
prowess,  as  Doctor  Doyle,  or  Captain  Gordon?  Instead  of  wordy  contro- 
versies, which  attack  so  many  and  strike  none,  we  should  have  only  the 
genUe  discords  of  an  Evangelical  flute.  The  Rotunda  would  return  to  its  old 
and  moreteasonable  usage ;  men  would  learn  the  graces  as  well  as  the  ener* 
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gieR  of  prOBelyliftm^  the  '^fmaviter  in  modo^  woul4  at  len^  b<^  married  to 
the  "  fortiter  in  re,"  and  whole  counties  seduced  by  a  rebgious  ball,  or  the 
distribution  of  three  or  four  thousand  ''  serious"  quadrilles,  with  ten  times 
morepleasure,  and  quite  as  much  certainty,  as  by  the  bales  of  Lord  Roden 
and  nmham's  Bibles.  As  long  as  we  have  a  Doctor  Magee,  we  could  never 
want  for  the  most  accomplished  Dervish  Bashi  in  existence;  and  when  we 
see  that  so  mnch  has  been  done  in  Turkey,  why  should  we  despair  of  Ire- 
land ?  The  Irish  are  naturally  a  light  and  dancing  people,  and  a  seeoad 
Reformation,  which  would  address  itself  to  their  feet  instead  of  their  heads, 
would  under  such  teachers  be  sure  to  prosper.  There  would  be  a  little 
trouble  at  first,  indeed,  in  bringing  over  schismatics,  such  as  jig-dancers,  to 
the  more  serious  mood  of  ''fiutes  and  soft  recorders,"  but  with  a  little  burn- 
ing of  bag-pipes  and  pipers,  this  ako  might  in  time  be  effected :  at  aU  events 
the  experiment  is  less  expensive  than  many  others,  and  where  every  one 
else  is  allowed  their  chance  (tf  failure,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  alone  should 
be  excluded  P  Ireland  is  the  great  country  of  experiment ;  the  subject  for 
all  dissectors :  indeed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  men's  actions  as  well  as  words, 
it  is  now  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  she  is  «>od  for  nothing  else,  just  as  they 
keep  a  dog  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  whom  they  stifle  and  bring  to 
life,  kill  and  tinkill  twenty  times  per  day,  for  the  pleasure  of  visitors  and 
the  enlightenment  and  moralizing  of  travelling  philosophers.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  scheme  has  yet  done  little  in  rendering  the  Moslim  less  fero- 
dons ;  but  I  can  only  answer — are  thev  not  more  religious  ?  Besides,  as  we 
are  speaking  not  6f  the  natural  but  of  the  chosen  man,  the  objection  does 
not  he.  As  to  the  novelty,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  Reformation  itself, 
and  archbishoprics,  were  once  innovations;  and  we,  whoa  few  years  ago 
laughed  at  steam-packets,  are  soon  to  travd  in  steam-coaches.  A  liberal 
mind  will  regard  these  things  in  a  large  and  European  manner ;  and  if 
Christiuui  Jews  from  Amster&m  work  miracles,  why  should  we  not  expect 
as  many  and  as  good  Arom  Dancers  from  Turkey. 

It  was  with  these  reflections,  and  pleased  if  not  converted,  I  took  my 
leave,  and  immediately  set  out,  like  many  other  converts,  for  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  I  crossed  over  to  Scutari,  and  arrived  late  at  the  mosque  of 
their  rivals.  The  ceremony  had  not  yet  begun.  I  thought  myself  in  for- 
tune, and  with  reason.  If  the  Dancing  Dervishes  had  nearly  put  me  asleep, 
their  brethren,  the  Howlers,  very  soon  awoke  me. 


POINTS    OF    THE    COMPASS. 

"  I  HAYB  inyariably  obseryed,"  says  the  lively  and  picturesque 
author  of  "  Letters  from  the  Levant,"  "  that  the  farther  we  progress 
towards  the  south  in  any  country,  the  situation  of  females  becomes  more 
deplorable  and  unhappy.  In  northern  latitudes  alone,*'  continues  the 
same  writer,  "  woman  is  the  better  half  of  creation :  as  we  draw  to- 
wards more  genial  climes,  she  gradually  emerges  into  equality,  infe- 
riority, a  deprivation  of  her  rights  and  dignity;  and  at  last,  in  the 
jricioity  of  the  line,  a  total  denial  of  a  reasoning  principle,  or  an  im- 
mortal essence,  which  might  enjoy  in  another  world  those  privileges  of 
which  she  is  tyrannically  debarred  in  this."  The  author  then  proceeds 
to  illustrate  his  assertion,  by  citing  Norway  and  Sweden  as  geographi- 
cal speciniens  of  countries  where  women  enjoy  the  highest  mental  pri- 
vileges, and. Palestine  and  Syria  as  the  spots  marked  by  their  lowest 
degradation. 

It  ie  not  a  little  extraordinary  how  many  of  our  most  important  dis- 
coveries owe  their  existentre  to  chance.  Every  body  knows  the  anec- 
dote about  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  apple  ;  Doctor  Jenner  and  the 
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milkmaid;'  John  Bunyan  and  drunken  Perkins,  &c*  Ac.  But  erery 
body  does  not  know  the  anecdote  of  Sir  Peter  Pontop,  who  found 
the  bottom  of  a  coal-mine  by  chance.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  relate 
it.  Sir  Peter  bad  been  quarrelling  with  one  of  his  workmen,  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  catastrophe  I  am  nanratingy  relative  to,  wages. 
There  are  two  modes  of  descending  into  coal-pits.  The  usual  way  is 
to  be  wound  down  in  a  machine ;  but  they  to  whom  the  exit  and  en- 
trance are  matters  of  custom,  content  themselves  in  descending  bj 
grasping  a  rope,  which  communicates  to  a  counteracting  pulley.  The 
weight  of  the  individual  thus  carries  him  downward  without  dis- 
location. Sir  Peter,  on  the  day  in  question,  adopted  the  latter  ex- 
pedient, as  usual,  in  utter  darkness.  Judge  of  his  horror,  when, 
on  reaching  the  extremity  of  his  journey,  he  found  that  his  feet  failed 
to  touch  the  ground.  He  instantly  thought  that  the  workman  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  had  in  revenge  cut  short  the  rope.  He 
screamed  and  bawled  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  all  the  operatives  had 
adjourned  to  their  dinner.  At  length  his  strength  failed  him  :  he  let 
go  his  hold,  expecting  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  in  the  unfathomable « 
abyss,  and  found  that  he  had  been  for  a  full  half-hour  screaming  about 
three  inches  from  the  ground.  Here  was  a  chance  discovery  which 
nettled  Sir  Peter  sorely :  insomuch,  that  he  actually  felt  half  angry 
with  himself  for  not  having  been  precipitated  some  hundred  feet,  ac- 
cording to  his  reasonable  expectation. 

Equally  casual  with  the  foregoing,  was  the  incident  which  caused  me 
to  discove;'  the  troth  of  what  the  ingenious  author  of  '*  Letters  from 
the  Levant"  has  averred ;  namely,  that  women  are  operated  upon  topo- 
graphically by  climate.  My  brother  Tom  married  a  decent  sort  of  a 
young  woman.  Her  father  was  a  reputable  hardwareman  in  Blackman- 
street,  Southwark:  and  Tom,  who  was  and  is  his  partner  in  trade, 
upon  his  marriage,  took  a  country-house  a  little  beyond  Camberwell, 
closely  adjoi,ning  to  a  public  house,  which  used  to  be  called  the  Fox- 
under-the-Hill.  Alas !  how  things  are  altered  in  that  neighbourhood ! 
In  the  good  old  times,  about  thirty  years  ago,  that  tavern  stood  in 
comparative  solitude ;  and  footpads  and  highwaymen  would  make  many 
a  pretty  penny  there  after  dusk.  But  now-a-days  it  is  all  watched  and 
lighted  with  gas,  and  people  pass  and  repass  at  midnight  in  perfect 
security — sad  changes!  Tom  was,  in  the  main,  a  good-natured  sort  of 
a  feUow ;  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  treat  his  wife  quite  like  a  Navarino 
bashaw.  She  brought  him  his  great  coat  when  he  got  into  his  gig ; 
held  the  umbrella  in  walking;  called  him  Mr.  B. ;  ate  the  giaezard 
wings  of  chickens;  turned  Radical  in  compliment  to  her  spouse's  po- 
litics ;  and  actually  went  the  length  of  justifying-  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
Tom  holding  fifteen  shares  in  that  watery  excavation.  All  this  subor- 
dination was  Greek  to  me,  till  happening  to  alight  on  the  "  Letters 
from  the  Levant,"  *'  I  'U  be  shot,"  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  "  if  I  have 
not  hit  upon  it.  It  is  all  owing  to  climate:  Camberwell  lies  south  of 
London^  and  Mrs.  Tom  (as  we  call  her  in  the  family)  lies  in  a  latitude 
of  subjection :  her  '  reasoning  principle  and  immortal  essence'  are 
sadly  in  abeyance." 

My  theory  was,  at  no  distant  period  from  my  utterance  of  the  above, 
put. to  the  test,  by  the  removal  o£  the  Tom  household  to  another  lati'* 
tude.     The  lease  of  their  house  near  the  Fox  expired,  and  the  landlord 
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wanted  an  ificreaae  of  rent ; — according  to  Tom'f  wife's  phraseology, 
"  he  ria  "em."  Tom,  however,  would  not  he  ••  riazed,"  so  he  looked 
ahout  him  for  another  residence ;  and  until  an  eligible  one  could  be 
procured,  hired  lodgings  in  Hatton  Garden.  Hardly  were  the 
family  removed  to  their  new  temporary  abode,  when  I  observed  a 
marvellous  change :  protection  and  subjection  were  balanced,  like  two 
boys  playing  at  see-saw.  I  have  played  it  a  hundred  times  myself,  but 
never  (as  is  alleged  by  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte) with  a  third  boy  sitting  in  the  centre  as  an  umpire.  If  Mrs. 
Tom  brought  Tom  his  great-coat,  Tom  brought  Mrs.  Tom  her  shawl. 
The  last  time  I  dined  with  them,  I  noticed  that  the  wife  had  the 
liver-wing  of  the  chicken  ;  but  as  an  equipoise,  I  found  that  Tom  was 
helped  to  a  slice  of  a  leg  of  mutton  nearest  to  the  knuckle.  It  was  not 
quite  so  pleasant  when  it  came  to  the  telling  of  stories.  HerCi  as  the 
man  says  in  the  Critic,  "  their  unanimity  was  wonderful."  They,  in 
fact,  told  the  same  story  at  the  same  time.  I  have  observed  many 
married  people  about  Ely  Place,  and  elsewhere  in  that  centrically 
balanced  neighbourhood,  do  the  same.  There  is  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Double-de-Motte,  who  live  in  LincolnVInn- Fields.  They  have  both 
got  hold  of  an  anecdote  about  the  late  Lord  Kcnyon,  who,  every  body 
knows,  was  rather  of  an  economical  turn.  The  story,  as  far  as  1 
could  make  it  out,  is  as  follows : — When  Lord  Kenyon  died,  an 
achievement  was  placed  against  his  house,  of  which  the  motto  was  in* 
tended  to  be,  "  Mors  janua  vitae.*'  The  manufacturer,  however,  had 
painted  the  concluding  word  *'vita."  "Really  that  false  Latin  has  a 
very  awkward  appearance,'*  said  the  late  Lbrd  Ellenborough  to  Mr. 
Jekyll.  '*  Oh  !*'  answered  the  latter,  **  don't  be  uneasy  about  it ;  it 
is  aU  right.*' — "  Right !  how  do  you  mean  ?" — '*  Why,  the  defunct  left 
in  his  will  particular  directions  to  his  executors  not  to  put  the  estate 
to  the  expense  of  a  dipthong."  The  reader,  however,  must  not  ima- 
gine that  I  got  the  anecdote  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Double-de-Motte,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  I  have  occupied  in  communicating  it  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Double-de-Motte  had  begun  the  story  while  his  wife  was  drinking 
a  glass  of  port-wine.  She  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  tell  it  herself,  that  the 
wine  went  "  the  wrong  way,"  as  the  phrase  is.  This  enabled  the  hus- 
band to  get  as  far  as  *'  that  false  Latin,"  before  the  wife  overtook  him. 
The  latter  made  good  for  lost  time  by  then  getting  a-head,  till  the  hus- 
band came  up  with  her  by  the  time  she  had  arrived  at  "  Mr.  Jekyll." 
They  then  ran  on  neck  to  neck,  till  they  arrived  at  the  word  "  execu- 
tors." The  husband  took  the  lead  up  to  '  expense,"  and  they  concluded 
by  bolting  out  *'  dipthong  "  in  unison.  I  myself  do  not  much  mind 
these  kind  of  duetts.  Those  who  do,  and  who  prefer  a  solo,  would  do 
well  to  look  to  the  points  of  the  compass  before  they  accept  dinner  in- 
vitations. If  they  want  the  husband  to  have  all  the  talk  to  himself,  let 
them  dine  southward ;  somewhere  about  Abingdon-street,  Westmin- 
ster. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  desirous  of  making  play  with  the 
wife, — Baker-street,  North,  is  the  spot  where  a  knife  and  fork  may  be 
most  conveniently  handled.     But  to  return  to  my  brother  Tom. 

A  smart  bow-windowed  brick  mansion  in  Hornsey-lane,  Highgate, 
happening  to  catch  Tom's  eye  during  one  of' his  Sunday  rides,  with 
"  This  House  to  lett.  Enquire  within,"  pasted  upon  one  of  the  windows^ 
Tom  stiraightway  alighted  from  his  steed,  and  settled  for  a  seven. 
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yean'  lease.  Thither  the  family  repaired  in  due  ooiurie*  The  wifii 
toon  found  herself  in  a  high  northern  latitude :  adieu  to  anecdotes  told  in 
unison  !  Mrs.  Tom  soon  had  all  the  talk  to  herself—- Tom  sitting  mum- 
chancei  and  patting  the  head  of  a  poodle-dog.  I  never  witnessed  so 
instantaneous  a  metamorphosis.  Frederick  Reynolds  would  say,  exit  as 
Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  re-enter  as  Mrs.  Oakley.  Tom  meantime  looks 
melancholy,  and  casts  a  wistful  eye  towards  a  residence  in  Palace-yard, 
as  being  within  the  liberties  of  Westminster.  But  no  such  liberties  for 
him.  We  took  a  drive  last  Sunday  to  Finchley,  where  Tom,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  Levant  theory,  spoke  favourably  of  a  white  house  with 
green  shutters,  on  the  left-side  as  you  enter  on  the  Common.  I  do  not 
Uke  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife ;  but  if  he  should  again  hanker 
after  Finchley,  I  am  determined  to  let  him  into  the  secret.  No  mar- 
ried man  for  whom  I  have  a  value  shall  run  his  head  against  the  North 
Pole  if  I  can  prevent  it.  If  his  better-half  thus  lords  it  over  him 
in  the  latitude  of  Highgate,  what  may  she  not  do  when  she  geu  him 
upon  Finchley  Common?  .She  may  even  play  Catharine  the  Second 
at  a  short  notice :  and  it  will  then  be  all  **  Caar  Peter*'  with  him : 
and  ''  Poor  Tom 's  a  Cold"  will  be  his  epitaph. 


ELBUTHBBOCHO&I.* 

Eleutherochori !   £leatherochori ! 
Are  ye  the  seed  of  the  Mighty  in  story  ? 
Are  ^e  the  sons  of  the  Few,  who  defied 
Myriads,  the  Free;  the  three  hundred  who  died 
For  Greece,  and  like  conquerors  fell  side  by  side  ? 
Are  ye  the  seed  of  the  men,  in  whose  grave 
There  sleeps  not  a  traitor,  there  sleeps  not  a  slave? 
From  whose  blood  rose  up  armies  ?  whose  name  had  the  power 
To  shake  kinn  on  their  tnrones^  and  should  shake  them  this  hour? — 
And  seed  of  tiie  Mighty,  the  FVee,  and  the  Brave, 
Can  you  speak  of  your  sires,  can  you  gaze  on  their  grave. 
And  sleep  like  a  woman,  and  crouch  like  a  slave, 
Eleutherochori? 

No !  we  're  the  seed  of  the  Mighty  in  story — 
No !  we  're  the  sons  of  the  Few  who  defied 
Myriads,  the  Free ;  the  three  hundred  who  died 
For  Greece,  and  like  conquerors  fell  side  by  side  ! 
And  we  speiak  of  our  sires,  and  we  gaze  on  their  grave. 
And  we  sieep  not  like  woman,  nor  crouch  we  like  slave,-— 

But  wait,  as  ihey  waited Greeee  gives,  as  she  gave. 

Bold  heart  and  sharp  sword  to  her  sons— -and  the  hour 
Shall  come  as  it  came,  when  we  too  shall  pour 
On  the  Persian^  and  tyrants  shall  shake  at  our  fame ; 
Though  the  flame  sleeps  in  ashes,  vet  still  it  is  flame — 
And  curse  on  the  coward  who  doubts  of  our  name  : 
Eleutherochori ! 

*  ElcBtberochori  (the  Town  of  Freedom),  so  called  in  reference  to  the  glorious 
defence  of  Thermopyla,  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  this 
memorable  achievement,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ata.  The  exploits  of  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  these  defiles  on  a  late  occasion  might  almost  justify,  or  at 
least  excuscrthe  very  pardonable  vanity  of  a  local  tradition,  which  traces  their  de- 
scent firom  some  stragglers  of  the  Grecian  army. 
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THE  BRltlSH  GOVERNMENT  AT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Treatment  of  the  Natives. 

Iv  two  former  oommiuucations,  addresBed  to  the  Editor  of  **  The  New 
Monthly  Magazine/'*  I  have  ffiven  some  cursory  sketches  of  the  real  charaon 
ter  and  aspect  of  ^very  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
to  which  the  interesting  and  manly  Caffer  trihee  adjoining  to  the  eastern 
fixmtier  have  been  subjected,  by  those  who  have  recently  Yielded  the  dele- 
gated sceptre  of  British  power  in  that  neglected  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
still  more  cruel  oppression  of  the  Hottentot  people,  as  illustrated  by  au- 
thentic facts  collected  on  the  spot,  wHl  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
ariide. 

The  Hottentots  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  country,  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and,  finally,  of  their  personal  freedom,  by  the  incessant  encroach- 
ments of  the  Dutch  colonistR.t  They  were  at  length  reduced  to  a  state  of 
thraldom,  which  Barrow,  in  his  time,  justly  described  as  being,  in  some 
reroects,  even  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  sLaves— in  whose  phyHcal 
welfare,  at  least,  the  masters  necessarily  felt  some  degree  of  interest.! 

Soon  after  the  English  first  became  masters  of  the  colony,  the  Hottentota 
in  the  eastern  districts,  whose  spirit  was  not  yet  thoroughly  broken  to  the 
yoke,  took  up  arms,  to  resist  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists. The  latter,  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment, were  defeated  by  the  Hottentots  in  several  skirmishes;  and  with  dif-. 
ficulty  maintained  possessicm  of  the  frontier  territory,  which  thev  had  re- 
cently acquired  by  loroe  and  fraud  frt>m  its  rightful  possessors.  Under  the 
direction  of  Klaas  Stuurman,  elected  chief  by  uie  unanimous  sufirages  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Hottentots  of  Bruintjes  Hoogte  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reclaim  their  rights  as  fieemen,  at  the  time  the  British  troojis  were  sent 
down  in  1799  to  reduce  the  rebel  boors  of  Graaflf-reinet  to  subjection.  Re- 
garding the  English  as  their  friends  and  deliverers,  Stuurman  and  his 
associates  came  in  a  body  to  General  Vandeleur  to  offer  their  fealty  to  the 
British  Government,  and  to  implore  him,  before  leaving  that  quarter  of  the 
country,  to  adopt  some  effectual  measures  to  redress  the  cruel  grievances 
they  and  their  Kindred  had  endured,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  future 
vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  Mr.  Barrow,  who  was  present  when  this  inter- 
esting appeal  was  made  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  England  by  the 
much  injured  aborigines  of  the  country,  has  thus  described  the  mterview : — 

*'  One  of  the  Hottentots,  called  Klaas  Stuurman,  or  Nicholas  the  Helms- 
man, whom  they  had  selected  for  their  chief,  stepped  forward,  and,  after 
humbly  entreating  us  to  hear  him  without  interruption,  began  a  long  oration, 
which  contained  a  history  of  their  calamities  and  suffering  under  the  yoke  of 
the  boors ;  their  iniustice,  in  first  depriving  them  of  their  country,  and  then 
forcing  their  offsprmg  into  a  state  ofuavery ;  their  cruel  treatment  on  every 
slight  occasion,  which  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  bear  any  longer ;  and 
the  reeolation  they  had  therefore  tacen  to  apply  for  redress  before  the  Enjelish 
troops  should  leave  the  country.  That  uiMr  employers,  suspecting  Uteir 
intention,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  such  application  by  confining  some  to 
the  house,  threatening  to  shoot  otibers  if  they  attempted  to  escape,  or  to 
punish  their  wives  and  children  in  their  absence ;  and,  in  proof  ot  what  he 
advanced,  he  called  out  a  younff  Hottentot  whose  thigh  had  been  pierced 
through  with  a  large  musket  he&  but  two  days  before,  fired  at  him  by  his 
master  for  having  attempted  to  leave  his  service.  *  This  act,'  continued  he, 
'  among  many  others  eqiudly  cruel,  resolved  us  at  once  to  collect  a  sufficient 
force  to  deprive  the  boors  of  their  arms,  in  which  we  have  succeeded  at 

*  Vide  N.  M.  M.  for  Nov.  1826,  and  Jan.  1827. 

t  See  Sparrman*8  Travels,  vol.  i. ;  and  Barrow's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa, 
vol.  i.  p.  143. 

X  Barrow's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  144.  147,  et  seq,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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every  house  whidi  has  fallen  in  our  iray.  We  have  taken  their  eaperflnmia 
clothing  in  lieu  of  the  wages  due  for  our  services;  but  we  have  stripped 
none,  nor  injured  the  persons  of  any,  though/  added  he,  shaking  his  hMd, 
'  we  have  yet  a  nreat  aeal  of  our  blood  to  avenge.' " 

Mr.  Barrow/alter  detailing  various  other  proofe  of  the  riioeking  cruelty  of 
the  colonists  towards  the  race  they  had  robbed  and  subjugated,  (and  for 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  work*),  mentions  the  embarrassment 
felt  by  (jreneral  Vandeleur  and  himself  how  to  dispose  of  them.  After  the 
barbarous  treatment  they  had  eacperieneed  from  the  boors,  of  which  the 
English  had  themselves  in  many  instanoea  been  witnesses,  it  would  have 
been,  he  says,  <^  an  act  of  the  greatest  inhumanitjr  to  attempt  to  force  these 
poor  creatures  back  again  upon  their  old  masters. '  And  though  the  greater 
number  of  the  men  appeared  well  disposed  to  enter  as  volunteers  into  tiie 
Hottentot  regiment,  which  had  already  evinced  its  aealous  fidelity  to  the 
British  service,  yet  the  question  was — what  was  to  be  done  with  the  old 
people,  the  women,  and  the  chUdren  ? 

*'  Klaas  Stuurman,  however,"  continues  Mr.  Barrow,  <*  found  no  difficoltr 
in  making  a  provision  for  them.  *  Restore,'  said  he,  '  the  country  of  wfaicn 
our  fathers  have  been  despoiled  by  the  Dutch,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to 
ask.'  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  how  little  advantage  they  were  likely 
to  derive  from  the  possession  of  a  country,  without  any  other  propertv,  or 
the  means  of  deriving  a  subsistence  from  it ;  but  he  had  the  bett^  or  the 
argument.  '  We  lived  very  contentedly,'  said  he  *  before  these  Dutch  plun- 
derers molested  us ;  and  why  should  we  not  do  so  again,  if  left  to  ouneives  ? 
Has  not  the  Groot  Baas  (the  Great  Master)  given  plenty  of  grass,  roots,  and 
berries,  and  grasshoppers  for  our  use  ?  and,  till  the  Dutch  destroyed  them, 
abundance  ofwild  animals  to  hunt  ?  and  will  they  not  return  and  multiply 
when  these  destroyers  are  cone  .^"*t 

The  Hottentot  chief  had  indeed  the  best  of  the  aigument ;  yet  that  bat 
little  availed  him.  He  and  his  party  were  induced  by  the  Bnglish  officers  to 
deliver  up  their  arms  and  follow  the  troops,  upon  a  promise  that  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  their  future  welfare,  iio  effective  measures^ 
however,  for  their  advantage  or  permanent  protection  were  adopted.  A  super- 
ficial and  temporary  pacification  of  the  eastern  districts  having  been  hastily 
accomplished,  the  English  returned  to  Cape  Town,  leaving  all  the  elements 
of  discord  and  disorder  to  ferment  as  formerly— and  the  disarmed  Hotten- 
tots, as  usual,  in  the  merciless  clutch  of  the  colonists.  The  sam»  scenes  of 
insolent  oppression  on  the  one  part,  and  of  occasional  resistanoe  and  reta* 
liation  on  the  other,  during  which  many  grievous  injuries  were  reciprocally 
inflicted,  continued  till  the  colony  was  restored  to  the  Bataviaa  Republic  in 
1802.  The  humane  and  enli|^htened  Dutch  (rovemor.  General  Janssens,. 
then  visited  the  disturbed  districts,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  quieting  tho 
exasperated  factions.  A  general  act  of  ^unnesty  was  promulgated,  and  the  ilot* 
tentots  were  promised  the  ^>ecial  favour  and  protection  of  the  Government. 

On  the  confidence  of  this  pledge  the  insurgent  hordes  disbanded  them- 
selves, and  partly  returned  to  the  service  of  the  boors,  partly  resorted  to  the 
Missionary  Institution  of  Bethelsdorp,  recently  estabtished  for  their  instmo- 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vanderkemp.  To  Klaas  Stuurman,  and  the  foUowen 
who  still  adhered  to  him,  a  tract  of  land  was  allotted  at  Kleine  Rivier,  in  the 
Uitenhage  district,  whither  they  retired  with  such  scanty  stock  of  sheep  and 
catUe  as  they  could  muster,  and  there  continued  to  live  quietly,  after  the 
manner  of  their  forefathers,  by  pasturage  and  hunting. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Governor  Janssens  had  in  preparation  seme 
more  efficient  measures  for  promoting  the  welfare,  and  securing  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Cape  colony.  But  such  plans, 
whatever  was  their  character,  were  entirely  ne^ected  by  the  Brisish  autho- 

*  Vide  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10. 
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ritiei,  wh^n  the  settlement  agadn  fell  into  our  hands  in  1806.  In  endea- 
vouring to  conciliate  the  Duteh  colontsts  to  British  sway,  the  interests  of  the 
native  inhabitants  were  idtogether  forgotten ;  and  the  boors,  provided  they 
were  submissive  enough  to  the  provindal  functionaries  placed  over  them, 
were  allowed,  as  formerly,  to  abuse  and  oppress  the  belpleas  Hottentots  In- 
deed, the  only  staunch  and  disinterested  friends  whidi  this  unfortunate  people 
ever  found,  were  the  Christian  Missionaries.  At  that  period,  and  for  many 
years  subsequent.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  (a  man  of  great  learning  and  talent, 
and  of  unflinching  intrepidity)  never  ceased  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  to 
expose  the  monistrotts  injustice  and  murderous  oppression  sustained  by  them 
from  the  colonists  and  the  provincial  magistracy,  untQ  he  at  length  forced 
the  Government  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject.  Some  investigation  was 
thus  elicited,  and  some  ^ht  redress  obtained ;  but,  except  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Courts  of  Circuit,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  proclamation  by  Lord 
Caledon,  in  1809;  to  regulate  the  terms  of  contract  between  the  boors 
,  and  Hottentots,  no  measure  of  general  and  permanent  efficacy  was  at- 
tempted. 

Nor  were  those  two  measures,  when  put  in  practice,  of  that  advantage  to 
this  persecuted  race  which  some  benevolent  men  anticipated.  The  Courts  of 
Circuit  have  doubtless  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  murdffl^,  and  other  atrocious  personal  outrages,  formerly  perpetrated 
with  impunity  by  the  colonists  upon  the  coloured  population :  but  they  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  assisted  rather  to  hasten  than  retard  their  nolitical 
degradation,  and  to  rivet  the  tackles  of  their  servitude  under  a  oondage 
more  grinding  than  that  of  the  Malay  or  Negro  slaves  of  the  colony,  who  are 
accounted  the  l^gal  property  of  their  masters.  And  as  for  the  far-famed 
Proclamation  of  1809,  which  has  nnce  been  sometimes  termed  (preposterouslv 
enough)  '*  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Hottentot  nation,"  though  well  intended, 
doubtless,  and  containing  many  beneficent  clauses,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
eventually  become,  as  practically  mterpreted  by  the  provincial  authorities,  an 
actual  engine  of  oppression— owing  to  a  proviso,  by  which  every  Hottentot 
not  under  contract  of  service  to  a  colonist,  is  subjected,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  local  functionaries,  to  be  treated  as  a  vagabond  or  outlaw. 

But  the  severest  blow  was  given  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  Hottentots 
by  a  decree  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  in  1812,  which  enacted,  that  all  Hottentot 
children  whose  parents  had  been  in  the  service  of  any  colonist  durinpp  their 
infancy,  might  oe  forcibly  retained  by  the  master  until  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  under  the  unjust  pretence  that  their  services,  till  that  age,  were  re- 
quisite to  repay  the  master  for  his  expenses  "  in  supporting  them  in  childhood," 
— although  it  was  notorious  that  the  wages  paid  tor  the  services  of  the  adult 
Hottentots,  scarcely  exceeded,  in  any  case,  a  meaii  and  miserable  subsistence 
for  themselves  and  their  ofispring.  This  unjust  and  oppressive  law  is  still  in 
force,  and  has.  been  recently  acted  upon  in  many  grievous  case^^-although 
one  or  two  of  the  more  intelligent  magistrates  have  recently  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  or  discountenance  it. 

It  cannot  easily  be  conceived  that  any  English  governor— (any,  at  least, 
of  the  respectable  character  ascribed  to  Loid  Caledon  and  Sir  John  Cra- 
dock)— could,  systematically  or  intentionally,  confirm  the  universal  degnMia- 
tion  of  the  Hottentot  people.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  acted  under 
the  influence  of  erroneous  views,  derived  from  the  provincial  functionaries, 
who,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  participated  in  all  the  illiberal  prejudices 
and  interested  feelings  of  the  boors,  in  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 
bondage  of  the  aborigines.  From  similar  causes  the  Missioniuy  Institu- 
tions, from  their  first  establishment  to  the  present  time,  have,  on  account  of 
the  support  and  shelter  a£Porded  by  them  to  the  Hottentots,  experienced  the 
inveterate  hostility,  not  merely  of  the  ignorant  and  short-signted  African 
boon,  but  also  of  the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates  and  local  function- 
aries— and  not  seldom  of  the  very  highest  authorities  in  the  Colony.  Ex- 
cept, indeed,  for  the  staunch  Bup])ort  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  England, 
and  the  cautious  discretion  of  tne  Home  Government,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
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Bsaett,  that  everf  one  of  these  establishments  (not  even  excepting  the  meek 
and  politic  Morarians,)  would  have,  long  ere  now,  under  some  pretence  or 
other,  been  rooted  out  of  South- Africa.*  This  may  seem  a  severe  oharae  ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  perfectly  just  one,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing clearly  substantiated  by  a  host  of  flagrant  facts,  many  of  which  have 
fafien  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  To  detail  such  transactions 
woidd  lead,  however,  to  discussions  hr  too  extensive  for  my  present  limits ; 
and  it  is,  fortunately,  altogether  unnecessary,  since  a  fall  exposure  of  the 
facts  alluded  to,  as  well  as  of  the  infamous  system  of  oppression  under  which 
the  Hottentots  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  of  Southern  Africa,  are  still 
groaning,  has  been  just  announce  for  publication,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip— 
a  man  whose  generous  and  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ- 
ian humanity  in  that  unhappy  country,  through  a  long  course  of  unrelent- 
ing persecution,  insult,  and  calumny,  renders  his  name  worthy  of  being 
associated  with  those  of  other  distinguished  benefactors  of  outraged  Africa — 
with  the  honoured  names  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  and  Macaulay. 

Leavinff,  therefore,  all  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
posure of  individual  delinquency,  to  more  competent  hands,  I  shall  now  offer 
a  few  genuine  specimens  of  the  ''system  of  civilization,*'  which,  since  Mr. 
Barrow's  time,  oas  been  pursued  towards  the  Hottentots,  and  which  may 
help  to  give  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  process  by  which  this  much- 
abused  race  of  men  have  been  progressively  despoiled  of  their  lands  and 
their  liberties,  until  not  one  foot  of  wU  has  been  left  them  in  the  country 
of  their  forgathers,  and  till  even  the  right  of  retaining  their  own  children 
has  been  torn  from  them  by  legal  enactments  1 

I  have  mentioned  the  peaceable  settlement  of  Klaas  Stuurman,  and  his  re- 
tainers, on  the  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  beneficence  of  Governor 
Janssens.  The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  or  the  fate  of  this  little  settlement, 
as  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  circumstances  well,  and  had 
been  a  personal  witness  of  many  of  them. 

On  the  death  of  Klaas  Stuurman,  who  was  killed  in  hunting  the  buffalo, 
his  brother  David,  who  had  been  his  faithful  associate  in  peace  and  war, 
suoeeeded  him,  by  the  unanimous  suffiragesof  ihe  little  community  at  Kleine 
Ilivifir«  as  their  diief  or  protector. 

The  existence  of  this  independent  kraal  gave,  however,  great  offence  to 
the  neighbouring  boors, — the  more  especiuly  as  the  two  Stuurmans  and 
their  followers  Iwd  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  fifffating  against 
the  *^  Christians ''  during  the  late  disturbances.  The  policy  of  the  Batavian 
(rovsmment,  in  protecting  them  in  independence,  was  much  blamed;  and 
Stuurman  and  ids  people,  though  conducting  themselves  inoffensively, 
were  iealously  watched,  and  every  possible  occasion  embraced  of  preferring 
complaints  against  them,  with  the  view  of  getting  them  rooted  out^  and  re- 
duced to  the  same  state  of  servitude  as  the  rest  of  their  nation  had  been  now 
universally  subjected  to.  For  several  years  no  suitable  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose ;  out  with  such 

*  Upon  his  first  arrivAl  at  tbe  Ciipe,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  evinced  bis  bitter 
Lostiiltjr  to  tbe  Moravians,  not  less  distinctly  than  he  has  subsequently  done  to- 
wards missionaries  of  other  denominations,  tie  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  tbe 
farm  of  Groenekloof,  where  they  had  formed  a  settlemeht  under  the  sanction  of 
Sir  John  Cradock ;  nor  was  thia  purpose  renounced,  or  his  geDerml  bostilitf  relaxed 
towards  them,  until  an  appeal  had  been  made  by  their  Scwiety  to  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. Afjterwards,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe  made  his  visit  to  the  Cape,  and  at  a 
considerable  expense  of  personal  flattery  to  Lord  Charles,  and  of  ill-merited  com- 
pliment to  his  provincial  functionaries,  purchased  peace  and  protection  for  the 
Moravians.  Since  that  period  the  Moravians  have  even  become,  in  some  degree, 
favourites  with  the  Cape  authorities ;  for  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  their 
policy  to  submit  quietly  to  almost  any  degree  of  civil  oppression  ;  and  in  their  printed 
reports,  to  speak  well,  on  all  occasions,  of  *'  those  having  authority  over  them.*'  In 
the  Reports  and  Travels  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  and  Colonel  Cuy- 
l^f-  of  UitenhagCy  are  actually  represented  as  amiable,  pious,  and  respectable 
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feelings  of  mutital  enmity  and  siispieion,  oeoaaums  of  ofienoe  could  not  fiui 
to  occur ;  and,  at  length,  in  1810,  when  the  colony  was  once  mora  under 
the  Govennnent  ef  England,  Captain  David  and  hni  asaociaiee  hecame  out- 
laws in  the  following  manner. 

Two  Hottentots,  lielonging  to  this  village,  or  kraal,  had  engaged  them^i 
selves,  for  a  certain  peri^,  in  the  service  of  a  •  neighbouring  Iwor ;  who^ 
when  the  term  of  theur  agreement  had  expired,  refused  them  permission  to 
depart — a  practice  at  that  time  very  general,  as  at  tins  da^  it  still  continues 
to  be.  The  Hottentots,  uuon  this,  went  off  without  permission,  and  returned 
to  their  own  village.  The  boor  followed  them  thither  and  demanded  them 
bade :  but  their  chief,  Stuurman,  refused  to  surrender  them.  Next  day 
the  Veld  Comet,  a  petty  local  functionary,  came  with  a  party  of  armed 
boors  to  take  them  by  force.  Stuurman,  on  the  approach  oi  this  band,  drew 
up  his  men,  and  called  out  to  the  Veld  Comet  to  beware — ^for,  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  enter  his  kraal  in  arms,  he  would  fire  upon  him«  On  this  the  boors 
laid  down  their  guns,  and  tried  to  cajole  him,  by  fair  words,  to  yield  the 
point.  Stuurman,  however,  was  staunch  to  his  friends,  and  refused.  A  i^ 
port  of  his  contumacious  conduct  was,  therefore,  made  to  the  Landdrost ; 
and  that  formidable  functionary  issued  an  imperative  order  for  the  Hot* 
tentot  dbirf  to  appear  instantly  before  him,  to  answer  for  his  audacity. 
Stuurman  was  so  mfatuated  as  to  delay  compliance ;  and^  in  consequence 
of  this,  his  arrest,  and  the  destruction  of  his  kraal  were  forthwith  determined 
on.  But  as  he  was  well  known  to  be  a  resolute  man,  and  much  beloved  by 
his  countrymen,  who  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  champion,  it  was  considered 
too  hazardous  to  attempt  his  seizure  by  open  force,  and  the  following  strat- 
tagem  was  fidlen  iipon  to  accomplish  tms  purpose. 

A  boor  named  Cornelius  Routenbach,  a  heemraad  (or  petty  justice)  of 
the  Uitenhage  district,  had  by  some  means  or  other  gained  Stuurman's  con^ 
fidence  and  friendship ;  and  this  man  was  employed  to  entrap  him.  On  a 
certain  day,  accordingly,  he  sent  an  express  to  his  friend  Stuurman,  stating 
that  the  Caffers  had  carried  off  a  number  of  his  cattle,  and  reouesting  him 
to  hasten  over  with  the  most  trustv  of  his  followers  to  aid  him  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebbers.  The  Hottentot  chiei^  and  his  party  instantly  equipped  them*- 
selves  and  set  out.  When  they  reached  Routenbach's  residence,  Stuurman 
was  welcomed  with  evtxy  demonstration  of  cordiality,  and  with  four  of  his 
principal  followers  was  mvited  into  the  house.  On  a^iignal  given,  the  door 
was  shut,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Landdrost  (Major  Cuyler),  the  Veld- 
Commandant  Stolz,  and  a  crowd  of  boors  rushed  out  upon  them  from  an 
inner  apartment,  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  Hottentot 
party,  who  had  remained  outside,  perceiving  how  their  captain  and  comrades 
liad  been  betrayed,  immediately  dispersed  themselves.  The  majority,  re- 
turning to  their  kraal,  were,  together  with  their  families,  distributed  by  the 
Landdrost  as  serfs  to  the  neighbouring  boors.  Some  fled  into  Cafferland ; 
and  a  very  few  were,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  permitted 
to  join  the  Missionary  Institution  at  Bethelsdorp.  The  chief  and  those 
seirad  along  with  him  were  sent  off  prisoners  to  Cape  Town,  where  after 
undergoing  some  sort  of  trial  before  the  court  of  justice,  upon  the  evi-* 
dence  famished  by  their  mortal  enemies,  they  were  condemned  to  work  in 
irons  for  life,  and  sent  to  Robben  Island  to  be  confined  among  the  other 
convicts! 

Sttturman's  kraal  thus  eflfeetually  broken  up,  the  Landdrost  Cuyler  ask- 
ed and  obtained,  as  a  private  grant  for  himself  the  grounds  the  Hottentots 
had  occupied.  This  magistrate  likewise  obtained  poteession  of  the  cattle  be- 
lonffinff  to  Stuurman  and  some  of  his  people— upon  what  terms  is  not  pre- 
ciady  Known ;  but  he  alleged  (and  I  question  not  the  fact)  that '  due  com- 
pensation' was  made  to  the  prisoners.  Moreover,  this  functionary  took  into 
nis  own  service  (from  the  most  laudable  motives,  as  he  alleged,  though  with- 
out either  legal  contract  or  regular  wages)  the  children  of  the  two  Stuur- 
mans ;  and  in  his  service  some  of  them  still  remained  in  1826.  David's  son 
was  confined  in  prison  for  some  time^  without  being  accused  of  any  crime. 
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upon  fads  fetber  making  hig  eecape  from  confinement — ^merely  with  the 
benevolent  view  of  ]^reventing  him  from  taking  refage  with  him  in  CafFerhind. 

fituurmsn  and  ma  oomraaea,  after  remaimng  for  some  years  prisoners  in 
Robben  Isbmd,  contrived  to  make  their  escape,  and  three  or  them  (the 
chief  and  two  others)  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  throng  the  whole 
extent  of  the  colony  into  Cafferland,  a  mstance  of  seven  hundred  miles. 
ImfMitient,  however,  to  return  to  his  family,  Stunrman,  in  the  year  1816, 
aent  out  a  message  to  a  missionary,  from  whom  he  had  formerly  experienced 
kindness,  entreating  him  to  endeavour  to  procuro  permission  for  bun  to  re- 
turn in  peace.  This  missionarv,  as  he  himself  informed  me,  made  appHca- 
tion  in  his  behalf  to  the  Landdrost  Cuyler — but  without  avsiil:  that  magis- 
trate recommended  '  that  Stuurroan  should  remain  whero  he  was.'  1  m'ee 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  unhappy  exile  ventured  to  return  into  the 
colony  without  permission.  But  he  was  not  long  in  being  discovered  and 
apprehended  by  his  old  persecutors,  and  was  once  more  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Cape  Town.  Here  he  was  kept  in  dose  confinement  till  the  year  1623, 
when  he  was  finally  transported  as  a  convict  to  New  South  Wales ! 

Such  was  the  treatment  and  the  fate  of  the^last  Hottentot  chief  who  at- 
tempted to  stand  up  for  the  natural  rights  of  his  countrymen — *'a  free 
people"  (as  the  Quarterly  Review  calls  them)  under  the  protection  of  the 
"  humane  and  enlightened  British  Government !"  Let  us  take  another  spe- 
cimen of  British  *'  protection." 

The  Ghonaquas,  a  numerous  tribe  of  Hottentots,  formerly  occupied  great 
part  of  the  extensive  country  lying  between  the  Camtoos  and  Keiskamma 
rivers ;  and  their  happy  and  harmless  mode  of  life  has  been  pleasantly  de- 
picted by  Le  Valliant,  who  spent  some  time  with  one  of  their  pastoral  hordes, 
amidst  the  bushv  wilds  of  Bruintjes-Hoogt^.  Being  pressed  in,  however, 
by  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  colonists,  ana  plundered  and  en- 
thralled by  their  frequent  Commandoes,*  the  limits  and  the  numbers  of  the 
Ghonaquaa  were  graduaUy  curtailed,  until  in  the  year  1811  the  harassed 
remnant  of  the  tribe  wero  finally  driven  over  the  Great  Fi^  River.  They 
then  fiiwd  their  residence  on  the  Kat  and  Kounap  rivers  in  the  Cafier  terri- 
tory ;  where  they  were  found,  some  years  afterwards,  following  their  pasto- 
ral mode  of  life,  in  amicable  union  with  the  Caffers,  by  the  excellent  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Williams,  who  settled  among  them,  and  applied  himself  with 
assiduity  and  success  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  Christian  faith 

This  worthy  man  died,  however,  in  1818;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
tract  of  land  occupied  by  this  persecuted  horde  was,  together  with  about 
S,000,000  of  acres  more,  torn  from  the  native  tribes  by  a  decree  of  Liord 
Qiarles  Somerset,  under  the  form  of  a  ''  cession"  by  the  Caffer  chief,  Graika  ; 
and  the  poor  Ghonaquas  were  a^in  displaced.  IMsposse^sed  of  this  their 
last  retreat,  part  of  the  tribe  retired  with  the  Caffers  beyond  the  Keiskam- 
ma river,  and  became  finally  incorporated  with  that  nation  ;  another 
division,  far  less  fortunate,  were  inveigled  into  the  colony  by  the  artifices 
of  one  Viljoen,  a  veld-cornet,  and  some  of  his  compatriots,  and  induced  to 
enter  into  service  among  the  boors.  But,  although  the  sanction  of  the 
colonial  government  to  this  arranffcment  had  been  previously  obtained,  an 
order  was  suddenly  issued  in  March  1820,  directing  all  the  Ghonaouas  on 
the  frontier  to  be  collected  and  sent  down  to  Graham*s  Town.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  order,  the  scattered  remnant  of  this  unfortunate  race  were 
collected  in  Bruintjes-Hoogt^,  and  sent  off  under  a  military  escort.  After 
passing  De  Bruin's  Drift,  on  their  maroh  down  the  Fish  River,  some  of 
them  perceiving  that  they  were  leaving  their  native  land  behind,  and  sus- 
picious of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  seized  an  occasion,  while  their 
guards  were  asleep,  to  make  their  escape,  and  fled  across  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, to  take  refuge  with  their  countrymen  among  the  more  humane  and 
honourable  Caffers. 

*  Military  expeditions  under  a  landdrost  or  vcld-cornet. 
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Tbe  iwt  woe  nwiduflted  .linii  .te  Gnbaiii*0  Town,  nnd  afterwards  to 
Uiteiduige.  On  reaching  the  latter  place,  the  woineii  and  ohildren  were 
separated  from  the  men>  and  placed  under  "  contracts  of  servitude''  among 
the  boors,  while  the  adult  males  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  Robben  Island. 

It  is  reported  (but  I  know  not  with  what  decree  of  correctness)  that  Bone 
of  these  unfortunate  men  were  afterwards  released,  and  sent  back  to  the 
frontier,  upon  the  application  of  that  humane  and  excellent  officer,  Colo* 
nel  Fraser;  but  whetoer  their  families  were  restored  to  them,  or  what  was 
their  ultimate  destination,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  although  I  have 
made  diligent  inquiry  on  the  spot.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Brownlee,  who  sncceeded  Mr.  Williams  in  Cafferland,  made  ergent 
remonstrances  to  Colonel  Somerset,  the  frontier  commandant,  on  the  uigust 
and  cruel  detention  of  these  people  in  captivity ;  but  this  remonstrance  only 
procured  for  Mr,  Brownlee  the  oispleasure  of  Colonel  Somerset,  without  any 
redress  for  the  captives.  I  also  know  that  there  were  still  several  of  these 
men  confined  in  Rooben  Island,  and  labouring  among  the  worst  felons  of  the 
colony,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  offence  being  alleged  against  them, 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.* 

.  I  shall  add  onfy  ano&er  fact,  illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  the  Hotten- 
tot race  by  the  British  functionaries  at  the  Cape — a  fact  of  very  recent  date, 
and  which  fell  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  The  landdrost  of  a 
country  district  had  sent  a  Hottentot  in  his  service  to  bring  some  goods 
from  a  village  at  some  distance.  Unfortunately  for  the  Hottentot,  there 
happened  to  be  a  small  cask  of  Cape  brandy  among  the  goods ;  and  Uiongii 
in  other  respects  an  honest  and  faithful  servant,  he  was  incapable  of  reastinr 
the  temptations  of  brandiwyn  when  thus  placed  within  his  reach :  he  tapped 
the  cask,  and  got  drunk.  The  offence  was  easily  discovered ;  the  oiu;Mrit 
pleaded  guilty,  and  quietly  submitted  to  his  pumshment,  which  was  a  severe 
flogging,  with  imprisonment  for  several  weeks  on  bread  and  water.  Most 
masters  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  but  not  so  this  worshipful  mi^ 
gistrate — a  special  favourite,  by  the  way,  of  Lord  Charles.  The  peer  Hot- 
tentot, when  released  from  gaol,  was,  together  with  his  wife  and  family, 
placed  under  "  contract  of  servitude :"  in  other  words,  delivered  over  as  a 
bondman  to  a  person  in  the  district  whom  the  landdrost  was  willing  to 
oblige,  (such  being  the  arbitrary  powers  with  which  these  functionaries  are 
vested  I),  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per 
annum,  besides  provisions.  It  was  also  a  proviso  in  this  contract,  that  no  part 
of  this  pittance  of  wages  should  be  given  to  the  Hottentot  or  his  family,  but  the 
whole  was  to  be  paid  over  in  advance  by  the  new  master  to  the  magistrate,  in 
compensation  for  the  brandy  which  the  poor  Hottentot  had  made  free  with ; 
being  about  the  full  value  o?  the  whole  cask,  supposing  he  had  drunk  tWentv 
gallons  in  place  of  a  single  "  skinful !"  Now,  at  the  very  time  this  took 
place,  this  Hottentot  could  have  readily  obtained  fifteen  shillings  per  month, 
and  provisions  for  his  family,  from  almost  any  settler's  family  in  the  eastern 
districts,  had  he  been  allowed  to  bring  his  labour  to  a  free  market. 

This  same  magistrate  had,  at  the  same  period,  placed  ''  under  contract^ 
for  a  tenn  of  three  years,"  to  himseif,  two  other  Hottentot  families,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  of  yearly  wages;  each  of 
whom  could  readily  obtain,  if  uncontrolled,  that  sum  per  month.  Yet 
this  man  was  neither  an  African  boor,  nor  a  Dutch  functionary,  but  a  British 
officer.    I  suppress  his  name,  not  from  any  regard  to  himself,  but  lest  the 

*  Since  this  article  was  sent  to  the  press,  a  letter  has  reached  me  from  a  corre- 
spondent at  the  Cape— a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  humanity,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

4t  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  General  Bonrke  has  determined  on  sending 
liome  to  their  own  country  the  three  or  four  Caffers  and  Ghonaqoas  still  remaining 
of  those  who  were  brought  to  Robben  Island,  in  1819-20,  aa  prisonen  o/*trar— ^#- 
tidoed  in  irons,  as  such,  ^fter  the  peace  With  the  Caffera;  mdjiogged  and  branded  tor 
having  aiternpted  to  escape,  and  fordefending  themselves  when  pursued.*' 
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mention  of  facts  go  diigraoefttl  ahoald  wound  feelingB  which  destrve  more  to 
be  respected  than  his  own. 

These  facts  J  leave  the  reader  to  reflect  on^  without  any  comment  what- 
ever; observing  only  that  innumerable  instances  of  oppression^  as  bad  as  any  of 
these,  can  be  readily  produced^  with  the  full  proofs  of  their  authenticity;  and 
that  multitudes  of  such  cases  were,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  his  Majesty*s  CommissionerB  of  Inquiry  at  the  Cape,  in  the  years 
1894-95-36.  But  what  avails  it?  The  Reports  of  these  Commissioners  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  British  Settlers  un- 
der Lord  Charles  Somerset's  administration,  and  on  numerous  other  points 
of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  and  the  character  of  the 
country,  have  been  withheld  from  the  public;  and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  has 
openly  avowed  in  Parliament  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Government  to 
give  publicity  to  these  Reports.  Meanwhile  the  press  has  been  once  more 
extinguished  in  Southern  Africa,  by  a  fiat  of  Lcnra  Bathurst,  because  it  had 
ventiured  to  copy  from  **  The  Times''  a  statement  (perfectly  true,  too,  in 
every  point),  r^ecting  on  the  public  conduct  of  Lord  Chafles  Somei^et. 
At  the  same  time,  one  or  two  of  the  colonial  functionaries  of  superior  prin- 
ciple, who  had  ventured  to  expose  to  the  Commismoners,  and  to  the  Home- 
Government,  some  of  the  disgraceful  abuses  which  public  duty  brought 
under  their  inspection,  have  been  dismissed  from  office-— (among  others^  the 
high-spirited  and  high*principled  Mr.  D'Escnry,  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  consequence  of  this  treatment,  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  his  passage 
home  to  England !) — while  men  of  a  character  diametrically  opposite,  who 
had  notoriously  beien  among  the  vilest  tools  of  a  bad  and  base  administra- 
tion, and  who  had,  in  fact,  been  suspended  frH>m  office  on  the  sngaestion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  were  actuidlv  restored  bv  direct  orders  from 
Earl  Bathurst  before  he  retired  from  office  last  year !  Thus,  with  some  few 
modifications,  the  old  system  of  iniquitous  oppression  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment is  apparently  stiU  destined  to  prevail  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
the  Hottentots,  unless  their  cause  finds  far  other  advocates  than  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton,  may  continue  for  ages  yet  to  come  in  a  state  of  helotism. 
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'*  1  SEE,  by  the  papers,  that  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncrieff  is  dead, 
Ashley." 

'*  Then  the  Whig  or  Wildman's  party  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  has 
sustained  a  severe  loss ;  for  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  his  place  as  its 
chiefbiin,  for  which  he  was  no  less  fitted  by  his  natural  qualifications 
and  academical  acquirements,  than  by  the  influence  which  his  name  and 
descent  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Scotland  gave  him  equally 
over  his  own  adherents  and  hit  opponents  in  the  kirk,  or  those  who 
style  themselves  the  Moderates  or  Tories,  whose  leader  is  Dr.  Inglis.** 
*    "  Was  Sir  Henry  a  good  preacher?" 

"  His  voice  and  gesture  were  harsh,  and  his  eloquence  unrefined ; 
yet  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  his  discourses  were  generally  im- 
pressive. But  he  had,  what  would  appear  to  us  the  ungracefiil,  if 
not  indecorous  custom,  of  entering  not  only  the  church,  but  the  pulpit 
covered,  which,  although  allowable  by  the  rather  desecrating  principles 
of  Calvin  and  Knox,  has  been  generally  abstained  from  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  kirk,  and  is  not  practised  by  the  reformed  churches  either 
of  Switzerland  or  the  Low  Countries.  Indeed,  there  may  be  deemed 
some  affinity  of  motive  in  the  adherence  of  high  churchmen  to  the  cos* 
torn  of  bowing  to  the  altar,  and  that  marked  indifference  which  in 
itself  becomes  a  form ;  although  the  wails  devoted  through  many 
ages  exclusively   to  Christian  worship,  and  to  prayer   and    praise 
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from  assembled  multitudes  in  their  generations,  might  haply  justify^ 
without  the  dread  of  animadversion,  the  same  respect  which  the  car- 
peted saloon  or  the  cot  of  the  peasant  demands.  To  return  to  Sir 
Henry,  be  was  ever  looked  up  to  with  veneration.  His  style  of  prayer, 
if  fervent  and  sincere  (as  it  undoubtedly  was),  was,  it  is  said,  but  little 
select  in  its  expression,  and  accompanied  by  so  great  a  want  of  forma- 
lity, that  an  Orkneyman  was  induced  to  observe,  upon  first  hearing  the 
Baronet — '  Gude  troth  1  and  Sir  Hairry  seems  upon  unco  gude  terms 
wi'  Got  Almeeghty,  and  just  talks  as  if  he  asked  him  to  tak  a  wee  drap 
of  toddy  wi' him.'" 

"  Have  you  heard  Irving  preach,  Ashley?" 

"  No ;  he  is  too  modern  by  a  score  of  years  for  me.  I  speak  of  the 
olden  time,  when  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  dissenting  preachers 
was  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath,  who,  when  he  occasionally  visited  London,  drew 
as  great  crowds  as  the  Caledonian  does  at  present ;  yet  he  might 
scarcely  have  suited  die  taste  of  this  day*  In  him  there  was  no  inor- 
dinate energy  of  action,  and  no  extravagance  of  style  or  of  expression ; 
nothing  theatrical  in  manner;  nothing  of  what  is  now  termed  striking — 
(nMdern  cushions  will  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  term).  His  per- 
son was  graceful,  and  his  manner  mild ;  his  oratory  free,  copious,  and 
unrestrained,  with  little  passion  and  no  vehemence ;  never  diverging 
from  his  text,  and  never  seeking,  by  meretricious  ornament,  to  give  to 
his  discourse  fiictitious  effect,  what  he  did  was  without  art  or  labour, 
yet  he  ever  commanded  attention,  and  not  seldom  powerfully  affected 
the  feelings  of  those  who  heard  him.  Sheridan  was  fond  of  listening 
to  him,  and  bestowed  unqualified  praise  upon  his  oratory  ;  and  surely 
that  was  no  trifling  evidence  of  Jay's  talent. 

"  Rowland  Hill,  at  whose  chapel  Mr.  Jay  preached  when  in  London, 
was  then  also  much  esteemed  by  his  numerous  followers;  for,  although 
devoid  of  grace  in  action,  and  his  expressions  homely,  often  even 
to  ofiend  good  taste,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  (using  Sheridan's 
observation)  but  *  that  bis  words  came  red«hot  from  the  heart.'    They 
certainly  were  not  allowed  to  cool  by  the  way;  but  rushed  forth,  like 
schoolboys  long  confined,  without  rule  or  order,  and  with  excessive 
clamour.    There  was  also  in  the  venerable  preacher  much  of  the  high 
animal  spirits  of  youth,  and  at  times  so  great  a  portion  even  of  its  le- 
vity, that  he  often  seemed  (without  qpeaking  figuratively)  as  if  he  would 
o'erleap  the  pulpit's  bounds,  and  carry  conviction  to  his  auditors  by 
other  force  than  that   of  words.      He  dealt  largely,  too,  in   con- 
demnation; but  bis  anathema  was  uUered  with  so  much  of  good- 
humoured  expression  of  countenance,  such  indication  of  the  existence 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  breast,  that  even  as  he  consigned 
the  congregation  enma$se  to  a  certain  place,  which  shares  its  reputation 
with  HoU  and  Halifax,  it  was  more  like  Judge  Bayley's  mild  reproval 
of  some  culprit,  whom,  were  it  not  for  the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  be  would 
at  the  same  moment  befriend,  console,  and  protect.     But  Rowland  Hill 
was  impartial  in  his  censure — witness  that  horrific  day  that  '  his  Ma- 
dam,' as  he  termed  his  spouse,  entered  the  church  later  than  good  ex- 
am{rfe  might  warrant,  having  been  detained  by  some  faithless  milliner 
in  expectaticm  of  a  new  bonnet,  with  which  she  at  length  m^e  her  ap- 
pearance as  her  lord  was  &r  on  his  way  to  the  second  lesson.     With 
what  solemnity  of  manner  did  he  prepare  for  his  discourse !     How  did 
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he,  ])erore  he  commenced  his  preachment^  regard  his  hapless  mate  with 
much  of  reproach ;  but  more,  much  more,  of  pity  and  of  grieved  af- 
fection !  How  awful  were  his  hems !  as  he  summoned  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  task ! — how  menacingly,  yet  how  pathetically,  did  he,  in 
self-abandonment  and  sorrow  for  female  frailty,  cast  his  form  over  the 
cushion,  while  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  silence  of  his  Zoar — (indeed* 
Baron  Garrow,  you  ought  to  have  been  there,  you  will  never  do  the 
thing  so  well  by  half)  : — then  how  did  he,  in  slow  and  subdued  tones, 
apostrophise  the  very  original  cause  of  ill — the  very  head  and  front  of 
the  offending — the  gay  and  particoloured  coif  itself! — ^How  did  he 
dwell  upon  each  particular  point  of  seduction  it  afforded ;  its  knots, 
its  bows,  the  satin  and  the  lace ; — ^then,  after  he  had  minutely  dissected 
it,  with  what  of  scorn  and  of  contempt  did  he  call  the  attention  of  the 
semi-serious  auditory  to  consider  it  in  the  aggregate,  and  as  a  matter 
of  mere  taste ! — with  what  bitterness  of  sneer  did  he  enlarge  upon  its 
proportions  and  its  form :  and,  finally,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  how 
did  he  shout  out — '  Why,  good  woman,  did  you  not  choose  something 
better  worth  bemg  damned  for  V  Then,  after  having  sufficiently  ex- 
posed his  rib  and  her  ribands,  how  did  he  gently  set  his  feelings  on  the 
'  Montagues  Russes'  of  Charity's  elevation,  and  slide  down  rapidly  but 
quietly  from  the  height  of  his  doctoral  dignity  to  the  plain  of  friendly 
and  marital  appeal ! — and  how  did  he,  with  glistening  eye  and  broken 
voice,  with  a  look  of  honest  pride  and  of  genuine  love,  redeem  his  pre* 
vious  harshness  by  dilating  upon  her  many  domestic  virtues,  her  con- 
jugal truth  and  womanly  worth  :  and  with  what  unction  did  he  give  to 
the  congregation  in  general,  and  his  absolved  helpmate  in  particular, 
his  benediction — urbietorbi — for  there  was  his  city  and  his  world— the 
wife  of  his  heart  and  the  children  of  his  affection,  in  all  that  Rowlibid 
Hill  urged  from  his  pulpit,  Christian  zeal  and  Christian  charity  were 
apparent :  not  the  charity  of  the  mitre,  which  might  not  leave  its  aerie 
to  mingle  with  the  flock  beneath,  but  the  homelier  charity  of  man 
to  man, — not  confined  to  the  frequenters  of  his  Zoar  alone,  but  extended 
to  vice,  and  wretchedness,  and  infamy — to  the  felon  and  the  prostitute 
— for  the  miserable  and  abashed  were  his  brethren,  and  he  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  '  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  of  one  acquainted  with  grief.' 

"  There  was  another  man  of  those  days  whom  it  is  well  to  remember 
— the  late  Dr.  Gerrard  Andrews  (afterwards  Dean  of  Canterbury)  who 
demonstrated  more  of  apostolic  fervour  in  the  pulpit  than  any  one 
I  ever  heard.  No  man  seemed  so  wholly  to  despise  study  or  rule  in 
his  discourse ;  but  the  sacred  purpose  to  which  he  was  summoned,  ap- 
peared alone  to  engross  his  faculties  and  occupy  his  mind.  There  was 
with  him  no  previous  delicate  and  deliberate  arrangement  of  the  cam- 
bric handkerchief; — no  self-confident  stare  on  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded ; — ^no  disposal  of  his  silken  robes  in  graceful  folds ; — ^no 
afflicted  preparations  for  effect ; — no  scarce-breathed  opening  prayer, 
lest  the  anticipation  of  his  powers  might  mar  their  later  force ; — ^fae 
rushed  at  once  to  his  object,  and  emphatically  grasped  it:  and  the  holy 
preliminary  appeal  of  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,'  was 
given  with  the  same  unshackled  truth  and  ardour — ^with  the  same 
outpouring  of  devotional  spirit,  that  fainted  not,  nor  faltered  while  he 
spoke.  His  sermons,  too,  were  suited  to  all  classes :  and,  although 
surrounded  at  St,  James's  by  all  that  was  noble,  wealthy,  and  influ« 
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•ential  in  society,  his  words  were  not  addressed  to  '  ears  polite '  alone ; 
he  put  himself  at  t>nce  upon  a  footing  with  the  humble  and  the  poor-*- 
he  spoke  as  a  sinner  unto  sinful  men — ^as  one  thereafter  to  be  judged 
with  them — who  would  have  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  bar,  to 
plead  for  pardon  at  the  great  assize ;  and  he  seemed  in  spirit  to  quit 
his  chair,  and,  like  the  earlier  martyrs,  descend  to  the  arena,  where  he 
was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  humblest  in  station  of  the 
assembly.  It  was  often  a  noble  and  affecting  exposition  of  what  the 
Christian  teacher  should  be,  when,  with  all  the  force  of  eloquence, 
and  all  the  energies  of  heart  and  mind,  he  strove  to  persuade  the  lowly 
and  the  meek  to  apply  to  him  for  consolation,  instruction,  and  advice. 
The  very  homeliness  of  his  action,  the  roughness  of  his  manner,  strength- 
ened rather  than  detracted  from  his  appeal ; — ^with  apostolic  fervour 
there  was  the  simplicity  of  the  apostle— of  one  who  made  himself  '  the 
servant  of  men,'  and  (would  all  of  his  class  might  do  the  same !)  of  one 
who  spoke  '  afker  the  manner  of  men.' 

**  It  is  said  that  the  high  office  he  attained  in  the  church  was  un- 
solicited as  unexpected  by  him,  that  it  was  solely  the  reward  of  silent 
merit ;  and  its  disposal  did  equal  honour  to  the  personage  from  whom 
it  was  derived,  as  to  him  who  was  summoned  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
duties.     . 

*'  In  professional  and  moral  character,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Rane* 
lagh  Chapel,  greatly  resembles  what  Dean  Andrews  was,  although  de- 
cidedly diiTerent  in  manner  and  expression  as  an  orator.  He  seems  as 
if  home  down  by  a  sense  of  the  holy  functions,  to  the  performance  of 
which  he  has  been  called ;  as  if  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
high  nature  and  solemn  importance  of  his  duties,  and  of  the  weight  of 
responsibility  attached  to  his  ministry.  He  is  as  earnest,  but  less  ardent 
than  was  Andrews :  equally  devout  and  sincere,  as  feeling  and  as  per- 
suasive ;  but  less  confident ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  probably  more  touching 
and  affecting.  It  is  said  that  his  health  is  sacrificed  to  his  profession  ; 
if  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tor  he  is  a  pious  and  able  man,  who  has 
done  much  and  is  calculated  to  do  more  good,  if  his  life  be  spared. 

**  Stevens  and  Moore,  and  many  others  of  the  same  school,  I  also 
recollect,  who  were  admirably  qualified  by  nature  and  education  for 
the  pulpit ;  but  there  was  too  much  of  mannerism,  not  to  destroy  the 
wholesome  effect  of  their  labours  ;  their  discourses,  too,  if  most  cor- 
rect, were  studied  and  adapted  exclusively  for  one  (as  it  is  termed,  the 
better)  class  of  their  hearers — probably  that,  however,  which  did  not 
the  least  require  religious  instruction. 

*' There  was  another  highly- popular  preacher  whose  Ex^us  from 
London  was  reported  as  commanded  by  ecclesiastical  authority ;  who 
(if  all  that  was  said  were  true)  might  have  accepted  a  living  upon  less 
severe  conditions  than  Scarron  himself  proposed,  who  wished  a  bene* 
fice  '  si  simple,  si  simple,  qu'il  ne  falKkt  que  croire  en  Dieu  pour  le 
desservir.'  However,  if  the  stream  of  time,  like  the  fountain  of  Ma- 
rah,  has  had  its  bitterness  in  his  case,  let  us  hope  that  the  ro|4  may 
have  tended  to  turn  the  waters  to  sweetness,  and  rendered  them  the 
source  of  life. 

"  The  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  was  also,  in  those 
days,  a  very  impressive  orator,  and  those  who  heard  him  for  the  first 
time  were  generally  taken  by  surprise,  as  the  formality  and  restraint 
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(almost  amounting  to  awkwardnesa)  of  his  manner,  and  the  want  of 
^oergy  and  warmtb  of  tone  with  which  he  commenced  his  address 
from  the-pulpiti  gave  little  promise  of  the  exeelieoce  he  displayed  as  a 
preacher  when  he  became  animated,  and  the  rich  eloquence  which  he 
poured  forth  as  he  the  more  identified  his  feelings  -  witb  the  subject 
of  his  discourse.  In  this  respect  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  is  said 
greatly  to  resemble  his  Lordship. 

.  **  Few  men  may  compete  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
gracefulness  of  manner,  and  his  voice  is  good ;  but,  when  I  *heard  him, 
wMch  is  now  many  years  since,  in  the  cslhedral  of  his  province,  I  was 
greatly  disappoinifid.  His  discourse  waa  well  chosen,  and  weU  ar- 
ranged; but  an  apparent  timidity,  and  seeming  want  of  reliance  on  his 
powers,  often  marred  the  effect  of  his  oratory ;  and  a  degree  .of 
nervousness,  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  one  who  had  been  so  early 
elevated  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  often  interfered  with  his  subject,  and 
announced  that  the  preacher  was  far  less  at  ease  in  the  pulpit  than  on 
the  throne. .  His  Grace  was,  I  believe,  on  his  translation  to  the  Archie- 
piscopal  see,  the  youngest  Bishop  on  the  Bench ;  and  it  was  reported 
that  his  late  Majesty  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  not  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion  in  respect  to.  the  successor  of  the  venerable  Dr.  MoOre;  the 
Premier  having  espoused  the  intereste  of  his  former  tutor,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Winchester. 

**  But  what  is  the  entire  hierarchy  in  importance,  at  this  moment,  to 
the  elect  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  the  David  of  the  Earl  of  Roden, 
who  seems  destined,  if  we  believe  evangelical  prinu,  to  supersede  the 
labours  of  the  church,  and  render  supererogatory  the  efforts  of  its 
establishment?  The  Rev.  Joseph  Wolfie,  like  a  second  Saul,  has  not 
only  been  conv^erted  to  the  True  Light,  but  is  prepared  to  turn  the 
nations  from  their  errors ;  although  it  has  not  been  accurately  ascer* 
tained  that  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  proselytism  have  incurred  the 
success  his  partisans  would  have  us  believe  they  merit.  That  Wolffe  is  a 
sincere  convert  to  Christianity,  and  has  attached  himself  to  the  Protes- 
tant Communion  on  the  purest  grounds,  it  is  but  charitable,  if  not  just, 
to  admit :  but,  devoid  of  the  graces  of  person,  manner,  or  eloquence : 
with  a  very  moderate  store  of  learning,  and  a  diflSculty  of  properly  140- 
plying  it  to  his  purposes,  he  must  be  held  little  capable  (notwithstand- 
ing the  assertions  of  an  Earl,  the  trumpetings  of  Orange  .Journals, 
and  the  unmeasured  humbug  of  rhapsodical  miscdlanies,)  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  his  mission  in  general ;  and,  in  regard  to  his  own  particu- 
lar race,  his  very  character  of  a  converted  Jew  must  be  a  fatal  bar  to 
his  success  with  a  people  obstinately  tenacious  of  their  principles :  and 
so  he  has  found  it.  When  will  there  be  an  end  c^  the  folly  and  im- 
piety of  bringing  the  church  into  contempt,  by  advancing,  as .  cham- 
pions of  its  creed,  ||iose  whose  only  qualification,  in  inany  instances, 
is  that  presumption,  which  a  total  ignorance  of  the  iafiportant  difficul- 
ties they  have  to  encounter,  can  alone  excuse ; — of  sending  as  heralds 
of  defiance  and  offence  to  other  Communions,  those  who  know  not  the 
very  outline  of  the  tern^s  upon  which  they  are  to  meet  their  antago- 
nists, and  which  they  are  wholly  unfitted  to  discuss ;  and  who,  like  the 
besiegers  of  Angers,  while  they  deem  they  make  an  impression  by  their 
arms  on  the  rebellious,  are  blindly  devotjng  to  rwn  the  cause  they  have 
dared  to  espouse  7     The  more  efiectual,  and  equally  sincere  conver- 
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liens  made  of  tialf-ttaTved  Irish,  by  my  Lady  Fainham's  dishte 
of  8tirabouly  are  reaUy  preferable  as  a  iilatter  of  tast^ :  and  the 
mode  far  more  palatable  than  that  of  the  <  celebrated  Joseph  Wolffe/ 
(as  Lord  Roden  is  plensed'  to  term  him),  who,  after  havn^  uttered 
*  most  eloquent'  (we  mig^t  give  it  anbther  tehn)  *  breath'  for  more 
than  'three  hours  and  a  half,'  by  his  Lordship's  watch,  produced  such 
an  e£fect  on  his  auditory*  that  on  his  concluding,  they  pronouiiced 
him*  in  the  comfdimentary  language  of  the  Peer,  *one  and  all,  to 
be  die  Wandering  Jew  who  had  blasphemed  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
was  condemned  to'li^ve  for  ever  to  expiate  his  crime/  Really  this  is 
admirable!  Witbout  intending  to  impu^  his  Lordship's  hospitalfty. 
Lady  Famham's  plan  is  infinitely  more  choice,  as  that  tends  to  keep 
the  wolf,  from  the  door.'  The  first  attempt  made  by  Joseph  in  his  ca< 
pacity  of  a  missioi)aj7  was,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  island  of  Mdlta, 
upon  one  of  the  very  wealthiest  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whose  in- 
floeaoe  with  his  people  rendered  his  conversion  ^e  diief  desideratum 
to  the  *  wanderiqg'  Joseph*  Introduced  into  the  laree  and  splendid 
mansion  of  the  wisbed-for  Hebrew  (Ben-Zimra  by  name)  the  missionary 
uninvitedly  and  unceremoniously  entered  upon  an  exposition  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  his  proper  conversion,  and  the  subauntial  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  been  induced  to  reject  the  faith  of  his  fore&thers. 
He  was  he^rd  u^Qterruptedly  to  the  end  of  his  tedious  details  and  in- 
eloquent  demonstrstiops,  until  his  physical  force  was  fairly  eadutustedi 
and  he  gave  in.  Benzimra  stilly  for  some  time*  awaited  in  patience  the 
renewal  of  the  haraugue  ;  but,  finding  his  guest  not  disposed  to  pro- 
ceedy  he  quietly  demanded,  'Mister  Volf,  hah  you  done!'  Btihg 
answered  in  the  afiirmative,  the  Jew  calmly  continued,  *  Now,  mine 
very  goot  firend.  Mister  Volf,  you  hab  taken  de  vondrous  trople  to  eome 
all  de  veary  vay  over  de  sea,  mine  goot  fiend ;  and  mme  Got !  mine 
Got  I  vat  lots  of  de  dollars  you  hab  cast  upon  de  vaters ;  but  mine  dear 
Mister  Volf,  I  hab  made  de  covenant  vid  mine  own  shelf,  not  to  boast 
of  mine  righteousness,  but  for  to  let  every  mahs  do  vat  to  him  seemeth 
goot,  more  especially  ven  he  be  in  his  own  habitation  or  undeir  kiver 
of  ^  tent.  So  mine  tear,  vill  you  just  be  de  goot  fl^end  to  look 
here  at  dis  staff,  dis  cudgel  or  dis  stick ;  and  I  vill  tell  you  mine,  tear; 
dat  ven  you  come  von  oder  time  to  disturb  Benzimra  on  hfS  own 
thrashing  floor,  dat  staff  and  dat  stick  shall  make  de  thrashm^fioofr 
of  your  own  back,  mine  tear/  It'  has  not  been  reportied  that  tha 
pious  missionary  ever  revisited  the  threshold  of  the  gentle  Israelite. 
He  might  just  as  well  have  tried  his  hand  with  the  late  Bishop  of 
Derry." 

<'  To  what  do  you  allude,  Ashley." 

*^  Why,  the  Bishop  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  where 
his  extraordinary  actions  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Italians  some 
strange  ideas  of  our  hierarchy  in  general,  although  the  profuse  manner 
in  which  he  dispensed  his  fortune,  reconciled  the  Romans  to  one  by 
whom  they  so  largely  profited.  So  capricious  was  his  Lordship  in  his 
tastes,  that  he  was  perpetually  changing  his  place  of  residence  in  the 
eternal  city,  in  punctually  fulfilling  the  liberal  engagements  he  would 
enter  into  as  each  habitation  for  the  moment  struck  his  fancy ;  and  he 
would  often  order  the  walls  of  his  temporary  abode  to  be  adorned'by 
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the  first  and  most  skilful  painters  in  Rome:  but  the  work  was  scarcely 
commenced,  ere  he  would  leave  the  apartmeilts,  P^T^ng  ^  artist  the 
large  price  he  had  agreed  upon  for  his  now  unfequirAd  labours. 

'*  Be  is  said,  to  have  requested  Gaidinkl  Brskine  U9  introduce  him  to 
4he  Pope  (Piurtbcf  Sixth),  which  the  Cardinal  uofdertook,  and  on  enter- 
ing in  presence  of  the  Holy  Father,  his  Eminente  proceeded  to  dilate 
on  the  character,  virtues,  station,  and  bmily  rank  of  the  Bishop;  but 
was  suddenly  intemiqited  by  his  Lordship's  observmg,  '  Basta,  £mi« 
nenza,  basta.  Santo  Padre  1  qui  siamo :  e  la  Sua  Santttk  ha,  in- 
aansi  di  lei,  due  del  piii  grandi  bricobni  BvAlt  terra/ ' 
.  «'  I  think  it  was  to  Lady  Hamilton  the  Bishop  wrote*  to  the  follow- 
ing eflfect :  *  If  any  person  deny  you  to  be  the  loveliest,  most  enchant- 
ing creature  in  the  world,  tell  him  he  lies,  and  that  it  is  I  who  say  so.' " 
.  **  But  you  are  wandering  from  your  subject,  in  regard  to  his  Lord- 
ship's conversion.*' 

**  True.  You  must  know,  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  Bishop  at 
length  attracted  the  notice  of  his  ecclesiastieal  superior,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  (having  taken  advice  on  the  subject)  was  iriduced  to 
forward  him  a  letter  couched  in  the  mildest  and  most  persuasive  terms, 
but  earnestly  urging  his  return  to  his  diocese  and  the  resumption  of  his 
episcopal  duties.  The  answer  was  awaited  with  equal  anxiety  and  curi- 
osity ;  although  it  was  presumed  likely  to  prove  dfeetual.  What,  how- 
ever, was  i  the  surprise  of  his  Grace  and  those  by  wheifn  he  was  sur- 
rounded, when,  on  a  public  occasion,  the  Bishop's  answer,  having  been 
delivered  with  the  utmost  formality  and  respect,  was  thus  readajoud: 
*  rhave)perused  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect  the 
paternal  and  pious  letter  with  which  your  Grace  has  been  pleased  to 
honour  me;  in  regard-  to  which  I  beg  permission,  with  deference,  to 
observe,— 'Thrae  blue  beens'in*  a  blue  bladder :  rattlebeanis,  rattte 'blad- 
der.—^WMi- every  sentiment  of  veneration 'and  regard,' I  presume  to 
subscribe  myself,'  dec.  &c. 

**  It  has  been  reported,  that  prior  to  the  event  which  most  unex« 
pectedly  invested  the  Bishop  with  the  title  and  large  possessions  of  the 
Earldom  of  Bristol ;  and  while  he  yet  held  but  a  subahera  skuation  in 
the^ehnrck,  lua  temper  was  mild  aa  his  conduct  was  exemplary ;  but  the 
unlooibed^for:  accession  to  weakh,  dignity  honours,  ojierated  a  re- 
volution in  kis  character,  the  more  surprising  as  he  vfwt  a  man  of  strong 
intellect  aiid  of  undisputed  talent.'' 


TO    THE    EOXTOE   OF   THE    NEW    HOVTHLY    MAOAZIME. 

Sill,— In  ';  The  Philadelphia  National  Gazette"  of  the  6th  of  Augast  an 
article  has  appeared,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  invalidate  statements  in  my 
f  Canadian  Campaign."  I  now  notice  it  only  because  I  am  anxious  to  clear 
my  narrative  from  ^e  charge  of  falsehood  belore  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  American  nation,  as  well  as  before  Englishmen. 

This  writer,  unable  to  deny  Uie  hostile  feeling  evinced  by.the  Kentucirians 
and  others  during  our  imprisonment,  seeks  to  justify  it ;  and  with  this  view 
the  old  and  hacknied  stoxy,  of  American  prisoners  being  handed  over  to  the 
Indians  by  British  officers  for  the  purpose  of  being  slaughtered  in  cold  blood, 

*  '^  Enough,  your  Emineoce,  enoagb. — Here  we  are.  Holy  Father ;  and  yoor 
Holiness  Lm  before  you  two  of  the  greatest  cogues  oo  earth." 
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is' again  inked  up.  'New,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  writer  sajcs  * 
he  was,  at  tfae  time  he  speaks  uf,  but  a  mere  stripling:  hew  fnr  competent, 
therefore,  to  have  arrival  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  events  of  the  war 
the  veader*  must  deteRnlna  for  himself.  No  doubt,  many  of  the  discomfited 
backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky,  on  their  return  to  their  penates,  fieed  his 
young  brain  with  monstrous  tales  of  the  cruelty  of  British  officers ;  and  on 
these  he  has  possibly  grounded  his  liberal  assertions. 

Before  iSBaaing  these  observations  in  reply  to  the  comments  of  the  "  strip- 
ling/'the  reader  will  refer  to  the  article  ''  Canadian  Campaign/*  in  the  pre- 
eemi^  n^ges  of  this  publication,  and  keep  them  in  view. 

The  nrst  affair  jaUuded  to  is  that  of  the  River , Raisin,  contained  in  No.  2 
ofthe  ''  Campaign,**  in  which,  it  is  stated,  the  Americans  were  opposed  to 
the  combined.  Indian  and  British  forces  nearly  double  their  number.  The 
article  asserts,  that  in  consequence  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of  General 
Winchester,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  command  devolved 
*'  upon  Major  Madison,  who  gave  so  bloody  an  encounter  to  the  enemy  that  he 
had  resolved  to  draw  off  his  forces,  if  he  failed  in  the  stratagem  of  demand- 
ing a  surrender,  which  he  aeeompaniod  with  a  threat  of  yielding  up  his  pri- 
«onefs,  GeneFai  Winchester  and  Colonel  Lewis,  in  event  of  refusal,  to  the 
savilges,  and. with,  the  statement  that  General,  Wlncbester  ordered  them  to 
surrender.*'  It  is  farther  added,  that  the  instant  the  "enemy  had  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  '^'savages  were  let  loose  on  them,  murdering  more  than  half 
their  numbers,"  &c.  Now  this  statement  is  false  in  every  part.  The  force 
of  the  Americans  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  our  own.  General  Procter 
held  oat  no  audi  infamous  threat*  The  prisoners  were  not  butchered  after 
their  surrender,  nor  on  the  route  to  Amherstburg.  The  only  troops  that 
suffered  were  those  composing  the  American  right  wing,  which  was  broken, 
and  pursued  by  the  Indians  across  the  ice,  fallix^g  almost  unresisting  victims. 
As  for  the  assertion,  that  General  Procter  had  resolved  to  withdraw,  his 
forces  at  a  moment  when  victory,  even  though  dearly  purchased,  was  cer- 
tain, it  is  too  absurd  to  be  noticed.  That  General  Windiester  dgned  the 
order  for  the  surrender, — though  the  author  of  this  article  would  insinuate 
that  it  was  a  ryise  practised  bv  ourselves, — I  can  voueh  myself:  for  at  the 
moment  when  that  ofiicer  and  iiis  son  were  brought  to  the  rear  by  the  Wy- 
andots,  who  had  captured  them,  I  had  assisted  in  bearing  a  wounded  brother 
from  the  field ;  and  during  the  few  minutes  I  remained  near  the  spot,  I  saw 
the  American  General  write  the  order  in  question  with  a  pencil,  which  was 
instantly  conveyed  to  Greneral  Procter,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  who, 
until  that  moment,  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  circumstance  of  the  Ame- 
rican oommander  being  in  our  hands. — That  several  wounded  prisoners  were 
burnt  in  the  block-house  has  been  admitted ;  the  force  left  for  their  protec- 
tion being  insufficient  to  restrain  the  violence  of  tjie  savages. 
'  The  '*  stripling**  states  respecting  Captain  Hart,  that  "  the  second  officer 
in  the  British  service  was  a  .V/ajor  Elliott,  who,  many  years  before,  had  been 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him,  had  visited  Lexington,  lived  with 
Hart  almost  as  his  brother  for  something  like  a  year,  and  used  the  house, 
servants,  horses,  and  purse  of  old  Hart  with  the  same  freedom  that  his  son 
Nathaniel  did.  Poor  Hart,  finding  himself  a  prisoner  to  Indians,  sent  for 
Elliott,  gave  him  his  pui*se  of  sold  for  safety,  and  received  a  promise  of  im- 
mediate interference  in  his  behalf.  Elliott  rode  off,  betrayed  his  friend  to 
the  Indian's  knife,  and  when  Hart's  murder  became  notorious,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  use  his  monev.**  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  this  writer,  no  such 
officer  as  Major  Elliott  ever  existea  with  our  division ;  consequently  this 
second  in  command,  with  whom  we  are  now  kindly  made  acquainted,  must 
have  been  a  creature  of  the  "  stripling's"  brain.  To  prove,  however,  his 
anxiety  to  affix  an  unworthy  stain  on  the  British  name,  I  will  explain  his 
meaning  for  him.  There  was  a  captain  of  militia  named  Elliott,  a  brother 
of  the  American  naval  captain  alluded  to  in  No.  3  of  my  article,  who  had 
formerly  resided  in  Kentucky,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  acquainted  with 
the  family  of  Hart ;  but  this  gentleman  of  course  could  not  have  been  se- 
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eond  officer  in  the  British  lervioe!  Very  oonvenieMly,  however,  for  hit' 
parpooe,  the  "  stripling  "  finds  in  the  opening  pages  of  my  menuHr  tiie  name 
of  iJolonel  Elliott,  Superintendent  of  Indian  anurs ;  an  individual  in  no 
way  oonneoted  or  related  to  the  other,  and  on  this  gentleman  he. seems *to 
fasten  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  his  thirst  for  denunciation,  aJL-*. 
though  Colonel  Elliott  never  knew  the  Harts,  nor  was  ever  in  Lesdngton 
or  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  his  life  1 

The  charge,  however,  is  evidently  made  against  him  who  had  formerly 
heen  known  to  Captain  Hart.  What  the  relations  were  which  existed  be^. 
tween  that  unfortunate  gentleman  and  Captain  EUiott  I  know  not;  but  thi» 
I  do  know,  that  although  Captain  Elliott  was  engaged  in  the  affair  of 
Frenehtown,  he  knew  no  more  tlian  I  did  that  such  a  person  as  Captain 
Hart  was  present  in  the  American  lines;  neither  could  tne  sufferer  himsdf 
have  been  apprised  that  the  individual  who  is  stated  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him  at  an  anterior  period,  was  present  with  our  divisiom 
But  the  best  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  this  story  is,  that  Captain  Hart  was' 
one  of  those  who  perished  in  the  block-house,  of  whom  1  believe  none 
escaped  to  tell  their  lamentable  tale.  When  the  army  returned  with  their 
prisoners  to  Amherstbturg,  Captain  Elliott  followed  with  his  company  o£ 
militia,  and  was  not  among  those  left  for  the  protection  of  the  wounded* 
So  much  for  this  ehsrge. 

Again,  q)eaking  of  the  afffur  on  the  Miami,  detailed  in  No.  9  of  the' 
'*  Campaign,"  the.  American  article  resumes  its  charge  of  cruelty. 

**  But  the  British  did  not  perait  the  ezcitemeiU  fron  the  Ralsio  sfSair  and  iti 
sequels  to  subside.  They  repeated  at  Fort  Meigs  their  cruel  indulgence  to  the. 
IndtsBSy  and  many  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  former  massacre  shared  a 
like  fate." 

I  appeal  to  any  impartial  reader,  be  he  American  or  Englishman,  to  say 
whether,  after  the  detailed  account  1  have  given  of  that  action,  such  a  ^arge 
is  honourable.  The  massacre  at  the  Miami  was  the  only  one  ever  perpe* 
trated  in  the  presenoe  of  our  troops  ;*  and  it  has  been  seen  that  on  Uiat  ooea- 
sion,  not  only  the  escort  sent  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the  gun-boats;,  used 
ev«r>'  exertion  to  repel  the  cowardly  attack  made  by  the  savages,  but  thai 
one  soldier  was  shot  dead  in  defending  an  American  victim  T  Teeumseli 
himself,  fired  with  a  noble  indignation  at  the  treachery  of  their  conduct, 
threatened  them  with  the  effects  of  a  vengeance  which,  but  for  their  instant 
obedience  to  his  eommands,  they  would  not  have  found  him  slow  to  infiict» 
The  escort  did  all  that  their  strength  would  allow,  while  attempting  to  save 
their  prisoners :  had  they  ^ne  fhrther  and  killed  any  of  the  savages  such  an 
act  would  have  been  the  signal  of  destruction  to  themselves,  ilie  writer 
may  tax  us  with  want  of  abdity  to  restrain  the  Indians,  too  much  disposed 
to.  eoimnit  exeessee  of  this  horrible  description.  But  when  he  charges  u4 
with  ''mnting  indulgences,"  and  ''giving  up  prisoners  to  be  tortured  and 
slain,"  ne  utters  a  foul  slander. 

It  is  observed,  after  the  a£bir  at  the  Moravian  town,  ''  our  army  return^ 
ed  by  Fort  Maiden,  where  they  had  leisure  to  look  upon  the  bullock-pen  in 
whidi  the  remnant  of  the  Raisin  prisoners  was  impounded.*'  What  thir 
Kentuokian  is  pleased  to  call  the  remnant  of  the  Raiinn  prisoners  consisted 
of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men,  the  whole  of  the  number  who  had  laid 
down  itheir  arms,  though  the  writer  would  fain  persuade  us  that  one-half 
had  been  butchered  at  the  moment  of  their  surrender.  His  bidlock-pen 
was  a  large  clean  space  strongly  enclosed,  and  never  was  used  but  as  a  wood- 
yard  for  the  garrison.  No  other  place,  uniting  accommodation  with  security, 
could  be  procured;  nor  could  the  prisoners  have  reason  to  complain,  as 'it 
was  only  a  place  of  temporary  confinement  used  during  the  very  few  days 
which  preceded  their  renioval  to  Lower  Canada.  General  Windiester,  his  son 
*  ■  -    -  ■  

*  That  of  the  AmeriGAn  prisoafrs  sncrificed  to  the  maoes  of  Logun,  tUe  Indian 
chiefj  at  BrowD»touoy  as  related  in  No.  1.  of  the  campaign  alooe  excepted. 
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(a  fia^  and  Amiable  yotlth),  and  Cdonel  Lewis,  lodg^'at  the  principal  hotel/ 
and  were,  I  believe^  tieated  with  every  respect  and  attention.  This  much  I 
eain  say  for  myself.  Being  apprised  that  the  two  former  had  lost  aQ  their 
banage,  I  had  a  change  of  Imen  and  a  black  silk  handkerchief  conveyed  to 
eac»,  which  trifling  articles  were  politely  and  thankfully  received.  Colonel 
Lewis  in  return  requested  me  to  accept  a  brace  of  valuable  pistols,  in  testi« 
ttony  of  his  sense  of  the  attention  I  had  paid  them ;  but  these  were  not  forth- 
eonung,  an  Indian  chief  having  ajiticipated  me  in  their  possession.  These 
fre  trifling  and  unimportant  circumstances,  but  they  tend  to  prove  at  least 
that  the  American  pnsbners  were  not  treated  with  harshness. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  thing  to  find  how  earnestly  this 
writer  descants  on  the  gratitude  we  should  have  felt  at  b^ing  permitted  to' 
wear  our  heads  on  oar  shoulders.  *'  How  prudent,  mild  and  conciliatory 
(he  remarks)  one  would  be  apt  to  think  must  have  been  the  deportment  of 
those  officers :  to  liave  l>een  treated  with  so  much  for^veness'  and  kindness 
ij  these  aggrieved  people.  And  is  it  possible,  one  would  also  be  apt  to 
tmtik,that  uiese  officers  can  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  so  much  mtignt^ 
nimity  shown  to  them  ?"  What  a  crime,  in  truth,  thaft  we  did  not  bow,  and 
fawn,  and  cringe,  and  thank  his  countrymen  for  the  boon  of  life — a  boon 
which  by  the  way  would  not  long  have  been  extended  had  the  sentence  of 
the  Queenton  deserters  been  carried  into  execution.  In  aUnsion  to  the 
disrae  against  Colonel  Campbell  of  parading  us  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Cnilieothe  in  Ohio,  although  such  a  route  was  at  once  circuitous  and  vn-^ 
necessary,  he  observes :  "  The  fact  is,  that  they  were  marched  a  few  squares 
Ihneuffh  the  prinmpid  stveet,  whidi  is  not  very  straight,  because  it  takes  its 
disemii  somewhat  from  that  of  the  river  ;  and  that  they  were  necessarily 
iP.inarrhod  to  arrive  at  the  boat  prepared  for  their  transportation*  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  tliat  Colonel  Campbell's  manners  were  not  altogether 
Agreeable  to  men,  i^ho,  presuming  upon  the  sacred  safety  of  their  situation 
«e  prisoners  of  an  enen»r  fidthful  to  its  engagements,  indulged  in  the  Ian- 
»aad  behaviour  ofnautenr  and  petulance,''  &c. 
t  the  writer  means  by  a  few  tquarei  I  know  not ;  tiie  term,  like  his 
K»  is,  perhaps,  peculiarly  his  own ;  but  when  he  denies  that  we  were 
marched  through  streets  not  immediately  conducting  to  the  rivets  he  states 
that  which  is  ahaolutely  inoorrect.  We  nad  been  snfficiently  long  in  Chili- 
os(Uie  to  know  every  street  in  the  town,  and,  not  having  had  our  eyes  ban- 
daged in  addition  to  the  handculb  wiiich  laoerated  our  wrists,  had  full  leisure 
to  survey  the  nature  of  our  route,  which,  even  by  the  admission  of  several 
Ameriean  gentlemen,  was  unnecessarily  circuitous.  PossiUv  'C<^nel  Carnp^ 
b41>  whooe  life,  we  are  told,  was  passed  in  relieving,  not  insulting  misfor- 
tune,  took  this  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  for  the  letters  which  taxed 
kirn,  in  no  very  equivocal  terms,  with  the  absence  of  that  mudi  vaiuited 
^'humanity,"  which  nught  have  been  extended  without  inconvenience  to 
himself,  or  danger  to  his  government. 

''  We  are  now,''  continues  this  writer,  ''  at  Frankfort,  but  the  narrative 
of  the  few  first  days  winch  the  prisoners  spent  there  in  the  Penitentiary, 
ofiiBrs  nothing  wortay  of  notice  exoept  the  profound  speonlation  embraced  In 
H>  as  to  tlie  cause  of  removing  the  prisoners  to  Mr.  Weisiger's  hotel, 
namely,  Bonaparte's  reverses  in  Russia."  That  this  is  rather  a  sore  subject 
most  be  admitted,  neither  can  we  feel  surprised  at  the  pique  evidently  nu^ 
nifested by  the  '' stripling"  at thispassage  in  thememoir.  That  Na|mleoa('s 
noexpeeted  dirfeat  in  Russia  had  given  rise  to  the  change  in  our  poeitaon,  wo 
were  assured  by  several  American  gentlemen  of  respectability,  was  the  case ; 
and  it  certainly  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  ringnlar  coincidence,  that 
our  partial  liberation  should  have  been  ordered  immediately  after  the  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  reached  the  seat  of  Government  in  America. 

Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  '^  stripling  "  on  the  accommodation  afforded  us  at 
Weisiger  s  hotel  in  Frankfort ;  and  he  seizes  with  eagerness  on  the  acknow« 
lodgment  made  in  the  course  of  4ny  narrative,  that  our  table  was  always 
abundantly  supplied,  that  our  bills  were  liberally  caahedi  from  time  to  time. 
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by  a  citiz^  6f  Frankfort,  and  tliat  we  experienced  the  h6sgit&liiy  of  wmi 
<^  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  town.  These  admissions  are  selected 
as  charges  against  ourselves^  and  a  sweeping  clause  of  ingratitude  is  in> 
consequence  preferred  aeainst  us  without  mercy.  That  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested conduct  of  Mr.  Sproule,  the  Frankfort  banker,  and  the  kindness 
and  attention  paid  us  by  some  of  the  more  respectable  residents  in  the  place^ 
can  never  be  lorgotten  by  those  who  experienced  their  inflnenee,  no  man  of 
proper  feeling  will  for  an  instant  doubt ;  yet  how  far  these  considerations 
should  have  entailed  any  obligation  of  ffratitnde  to. the  mass  of  rabble, 
hy  whom  we  were,  both  individually  and  cdLIectively,  insulted  on  every  occa- 
sion, I  am  yet  to  learn.  As  for  the  supplies  of  our  table,  they  were  plenti- 
ful, not  because  the  sum  allowed  us  was  unusually  liberal,  but  because  pro- 
visions of  every  descrintion  were  cheap,  and  because  €be  number  of  officers 
lodged  in  the  establisiiment  was  such  as  to  ensure  a  certain  profit  to  the 
innkeeper.  The  American  officers,  prisoners  in  the  Canadas,  received  the 
same  allowance ;  and  if  they  did  not  fare  quite  so  weU  sis  we  did,  it  wife  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  provisions  in  those  provinces: 
It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the  American  Government  with  ilfibe- 
rality  in  our  treatment,  as  far  as  regarded  our  animal  wants,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  nonsensiod  to  tax  us  with  ingratitude  to  that  government,  as  if 
more  indulgence  was  given  us  as  officers,  prisoners  of  war,  than  we  should 
have  received  in  France  I  As  far  as  regarcfs  the  mass  of  ^hat  state  in  which 
we  were  so  uniformly  insulted  (proverbial  for  savage  manners  in  all  the  other 
states  of  America)  this  charge  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

The  ''stripling*'  does  not  relitdi  the  a entuckian  phrases  inserted  in  the 
Memoir ;  or,  as  Tie  expresses  it,  "  the  refined  epithets  which  l3ie  British 
officer  has  inserted  in  his  article."  I  know  not  whether  it  be  his  intention 
to  deny  the  existence  or  usage  of  those  phrases  in  Kentuckv,  bixt  I  brieve 
they  are  very  tolerably  impressed  on  the  minds  of  my  brother  officers.  1. 
charged  them  only  on  the  State  in  which  1  heard  them.  If,  however,  he  has 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  I  ^ill  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  communicating  a' 
favourite  one  of  Caiitain  Bradford,  who  escorted  us  from  Sandusky  to  Chi- 
lioothe,  and  who  subsequently  rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  an  officer  of 
artilleiy',  under  General  Jackson,  in  his  wars  against  the  Greek  Indians. 
This 'officer  freonently  on  our  route  would  appear  as  if  awaktag  from  a' 
deep  reverie,  aha,  reining  in  his  horse,  suddenly  turn  towards  us,  exchum-^ 

ing  in  a  deep  &nd  measured  tone  of  voice,  "  May  the  Lord  J ^  C — i— ,  in 

the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  morally,  religiously,  philosophically,  and  oonstl-- 
tutionalh^  d my  soul  to  H ,"  if  such  or  such  is  not  the  case.  Al- 
though fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  this  extraordinary 
expression  has  been  too  deeply  rooted  in  my  memory  ever  to  be  forgotten.   ' 

Sudi  is  the  simplicity  of  the  "  stripling,"  that  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  serious  assertion  and  irony ;  and  he  evidently  chuckles  at  the  dis-* 
oovery  he  has  made  of  our  ''  gratification"  in  witnessing ''  biting  and  gouging 
matches,"  thou^h'with  unexampled  modesty  he  denies  the  exi^nce  of  subh 
practices.  I  only  charge  the  Kentuckian  rabble  with  what  the  Americans* 
of  the  other  states  charge  them  also  :  God  forbid  I  should  apply  my  re- 
marks to  America  generally !  In  the  '' Navigator,"  printed  at  Pittsburgh  oh 
the  Ohio,  in  1814,  in  noticing  an  island  caUed  ''Battle  Island,"  the  work 
says  it  was  so  called  from  a  battle  of  two  Kentuckian  bargemen,  who  went 
on  shore  there  to  decide  a  quarrel  by  "rough  and  tumble!^  In  the  contest 
the  cry  of  "  gouging  "  was  heard  from  the  undermost,  and  thev  were  parted 
with  a  "eouge''  from  one,  and  a  "bite  "  from  the  other.  Ask  the  cttizens 
of  New  York  about  them.  Nay,  the  foregoing  work  says,  that  the  Ken* 
tuckian  is  detested  on  the  banks  of  the  Missisappi,  and  all  the  pbuiters' 
doors  shut  against  him.  Even  the  respectable  people  of  that  state  suffer 
mainr  inconveniences  when  travelling  in  neighbouring  states.  If  known  to 
be  Kentuckians,  they  must  camp  out !  p.  307.  So  much  for  the  Kentuckian 
"striplin^V  sensitiveness— so  much  forthepractioeof  "gouging''  there.  Fromi 
an  eye-witness  too ! — I  can  assuro  him>  notwithstanding  the  "  outrage  to  his 
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remeifibfaBcp  of  Frankfort,."  that,  without  beiiHC  gifted  wilk  Uio  pQwier  of 
Bociw.  "  thvugiiiH,  imaginings,  and  the  amusing  creations  of  t(ie  brai^"  we  . 
had^  as  1  have  l»efore  asserted,  two  several  opportunities  of  witnessiDg  a  con- 
flict of  ih\»  description,  from  the  walls  of  the  garden  in  which  we  were  con- 
fined, althoi^b  the  parties  were,  in  both  instances,  Mparated  in  time  to 
pr^'ent  ai^y  material  injury  being  inflicted. 
'**       '     'ilfull 


Sh^  t' stripling"  wilfully  distorts  one  essential  pasaage  in  relation  to  this 
ept,  by  disingenuously  quoting  it  as  applicable  to.  Fralikfor^  when  it 
expends  to  two  western  states.  And  had  he  as  much  candour  as  prejudite> 
he  wo^ld  admit  that  the  hatred  of  any  thing  English  is  not  more  fanuliar 
to  him  than  the  term  '^biting  and  gouging  match,''  with  the  addition  of. 
another  word,  which  must  be  nameless. 

The  conduct  of  the  British  officers  at  Mr.  Weisiffer's,  as  described  by  this 
writer^  i^ents  no  reply^  This  person  was  paid  for  every  thing  which  w« 
rec^ved,  as  any  other  tavern-keeper  would  nave  been.  Obllgauonwe  owe 
hip  nope,  In  one  instance  we  received  an  insult  from  him.  Our  relations 
^itb  hm  were  mere  matters  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence.  Of  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  midshipman's  vessel  this  writer  recollects  nothing.  He  stopped 
at  the  ho^l  the  night  before,  and  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  our  drawing 
the  angcff.of  the  crowd  upon  our  heads  by  our  boisterous  mirth ;  but  of  the 
otMck>  not  of  one  cjiown,  but  some  fifty  Frankfort  citizens  on  the  Lilliputian 
vQSsd^  he  knows  nothing  whatever.  |n  truth,  we  can  scarcely  blame  him 
for  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  circumstance ;  for  it  must  be  truly  huml- 
Uating  (even  to  him)  to  admit  the  fact  of  such  brutal  and  unwarrantable . 


^o^r,"  continoeB  the  article^  *'  comes  Mr.  James,  and  his  segar,  and  hli 
stilettOp*  Was  the  man's  body  transparent,  .oc  did  the  rays.ftx)m  the  iintnH 
n^Ofit  of  d^ath  pass  around  it?  How  ver7  facetious  is  our  "  stripling ;"  but  )[et, 
in  spite ^pf  all  his  surprising  wit,  I  fear  he  will  find  some  difficulty  in  denying 
tfaiis  attempt  at  assassination  made  by  his  fellow  Kentuckian.  Most  iinfor-» 
tuni^t^y  for  him,  this  same  Frankfort  has  been  notorious  for  more  than  one 
attempt  of  the  kind*  The  aflfair  of  Beauchamp  and  Colonel  Sharpe  is  yet 
fresh  1(1  the  recollection  of  the  public;  and  it  was  the  identical  hotel. of 
Mr^  Weisiger  that  the  foul  assassin  selected  for  his  temporary  abode,  on  hia 
arrival  to  ^^ecute  his.  diabolical  purpose.  There  is  an  evident  exultation 
orer  the  admission,  made  in  the  narrative,  of  an  English  officer  fleeing,  to 
avoid  the  steel  of  a  cowardly  assasdn  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  is  observed, 
thaik,  if  "  Mr.  James  be  indicted  and  tried  for  an  intent  to  kill,  I  a4vi8e  hia 
counsel  to  plei^d  non  compos  mentis  for  him — for  if  a  strong,  active,  armed 
man, desires  to  slay  a  weak,  unarmed,  timid. creature^  in  a  situation  and  at  a 
time  so  well  calculated  for  the  deed  as  that  aforesaid,  he  must  be  deranged 
not  to  have  effected  his  object."  Flight  indeed,  under,  every  drcum^taoce.of 
the  case,  was  the  only  chance  of  esckpe  left  for  an  unarmed  youth  of  sixteen, 
from  such  a  powerful  desperado  as  Mr.  James;  and  although  our  '' stripling " 
exhibits  all  the  pettiness  of  party  triumph  in  alluding  to  that  flight,  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  recal  my  former  confession  of  the  personal  dread . 
in  which  I  continued  of  this,  assassin  until  my  final  departure  from  Frank* 
fort.. 

The  American  article  oloses  with  a  lame  contradiction  of  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Crocket,  ''  on  old  revolutionary  soldier,"  we  are  told,  "  whoso 
bosom  overran  with  kindness  to  every  livinfi^  creature."  If  the  heart  of 
Colonel  Crocket  ever  overran  with  kindness,  it  must  have  been  towards  his 
own  CQimtrymen ;  for  in  every  individual  instance,  as  far  ai  re||farded  our* 
selves^  we  were  subjected  to  all  the  caprice  and  insolence  or  this  petty 
despot.  To  us  ho  ever  behaved  with  unkmdness  and  tyranny,  and  certainly 
we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  him  as  we  found  him. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  article  there  is  an  evident  intention  to 
establish  two  points:  the  first  is,  that  the  Americans  were  not  onlv  justi- 
fiable in  treating  us  as  they  did,  but  that,  after  the  conduct  imputed  to  the 
officers  of  our  division,  we  had  no  right  to  expect  the  slightest  mercy  at  their 
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handfl^  mndi  less  to  eom|iun  of  our  poriHon :  tiie  «eooad  Sm,  a  swecrpinig 
charge  of  ingratitude  agninst  us  for  presuming  to  complun  or  inveiffh  agioait 
the  unnecessarily  rigid  nleasuraB  pursued  towards  us^  and  the  insuiie  we  ex- 
perienced from  the  mass  of  the  Western  population.  That  the  assertioii 
made  in  the  itpenitig  p«T4igraph  is  utterly  fUse  and  ridiculous^  not  only  ap- 
pears from  my  own  showings  hiit  may  he  confirmed  hy  many  respectaUe 
officers  who 'were  present  with'  the  iWit  division  during  the  whole  of  the 
var;  and  of  these  I  will  cite  Major-General  St.  George,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Warbttrton^  Chambers,  and  Hiules,  now  commanding  the  86th,  41st, 
and  88th  Regiments.*  The  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  will  certiunly 
weigh  more  forcibly^  with  every  liberal  mind,  than  mere  assertions  founded  in 
ignorance  and  nourished  by  illiberality.  As  for  the  charge  of  ingratitude. 
Jet  the  Aniericaais  themselves  decide  whether  I  have  recorded  one  instance 
of  personal  kindness  or  ^ntlemanly  demeanour  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
narrative,  without  rendering  every  justice  to  the  several  individuals  hy  whom 
that  icindnesB  was  tendered,  or  that  gentlemanly  deportment  evinced.  As 
6uf  as  I  can  rebollect,  I  have  spoken  m  the  highest  terms  of  the  foUoitkfing 
Individuals— of  some  in  a  private,  and  some  in  a  military  character-Mjeneru 
Harrison,  Colonel  Croghan,  Major  Madison,  Mr.  Sproiue.  Mr.  Brush,  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison,  and  Mr.  Steele,  the  Marshal  of  Ohio.  If  the  "  stripling'^ 
could  name  any  other  individual  to  whom  we  have  shown  ourselves  wanting 
in  gratitude  for  personal  obligation,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge, 
the  oAnission ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood,  that  among  this  numbed  wq 
do  vM  indudc  either  the  '^humane"  Colonel  CampbeU,  the  ^  worthy"  Mr. 
Weisiger,  or  the  revolutionary  Colonel  Crocket,  "  whose  bosom  overran  with 
kindness  to  every  living  creature."  I  believe  I  tnby  Vehture  to  assert,'  and 
in  the  name  of  my  companions  in  captivity,  that  neither  time  nor  drcum- 
fltanee  can  weaken  their  sense  of  the  gentlemanly  conduct  experieBoed  at 
the  hands  of  the  former  gentlemen ;  but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expecteil 
that  while  we  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  individuals,  we  should  ever-^ 
look  the  harshness  and  insults  of  the  majority.  When  I  commenced  writing 
my  '^  Canadian  Campaifl^n,"  it  was  with  a  full  determination  to  state  su^ 
Tacts  onlv  as  oouM  readily  find  confirmation  in  the  testimony  of  my -brother 
officers,  ror  such  alone  I  conceived  admissible  into  the  pages  of  a  narrative, 
ptrofessinff  to  detail  matter  both  of  a  public  and  a  private  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  while  strictly  fulfilling  both  the  duty  of  tne  historian,  and  gratifying 
my  own  private  feelings  in  rendering  a  tribute  to  every  American j^entleman 
whorhad  treated  us  ^th  kindness  and  attention,  I  by  no  means  £lt  myself 
Catted'  upon  to  suppress  those  circumstances  which  tended  to  exhibit  others 
in  a  very  different  light.  *  Had  I  been  unjust  in  one  instance,  I  might  have 
been  ao  in  all ;  but  t  leave  it  to  every  impartial  American  to  decide  whether 
we  have  shown  ourselves  deficient  in  proper  feeDnsf,  where  service  had  ac- 
tuary been  conferred;  or  whether,  where  such  a  distinction  is  made,  tliere 
ihust  not  have  existed  causes  for  reprobation  on  the  one  hand  as  powcorfnl  aa 
those  for  conmiendation  on  the  other.  Mr  ''Campaign''  does  not  possibly 
please  the  eye  of  every  American;  bat  althongh  it  may  contain  matter 
offensive  in  its  sinceritv  to  individuals  of  that  nation,  something  more  than 
a  mere  denial  of  several  of  its  statements,  unsupported  by  proof,  and  opposed 
lo  the  united  testimony  of  twettty  British  officers,  mast  be  faepcamiy  to'wake 
its  daim  to  consideration  on  the  score  of  accuracy  and  fidelity. 
— — — __ — - j_^ . 

*    *  The  three  latter  officers  were  prisooert  of  war  in>  Frankfort  at  the  period 
alluded  to. 
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TheCabiuet, — The  frequent  changes  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  shuffles  between 
the,  "  ins"  and  the  ''outs/'  the  country  all  the  while  suffering  an  conse- 
qnence,  for  whose  good  it  i^  pretended  these  patchings^  intrigues,  and  doc- 
torings  take  place^  destines  liie  nation  ultimatel]r>  it  is  to  be  Reared  to  the 
fiile  of  the  nobleman's  steed,  pf  which  the  famer's  bill  was  itemed,  "  To 
curing  your  honour's  mare  till  she  died." 

Abattoirs. — A  mieeting  has  been  held,  and  consultations  have  taken  plaoe, 
upon  tl\e  propriety  of  establishing  slaughter-houses  in  the  neighboiirhood  of 
London,  as  at  Pans,  both  on  the  ground  of  general  health  and  conyenience  j 
for  the  comfort  of  passengers  in  the  streets,  and  avoiding  the  nuisance  of 
private  killing.  We  have  long  thought  this  a  desirable  measure.  It  isop- 
posed  as  an  innovation  by  butchers,  who  say  it  will  make  meat  a  penny  » 
pound  dearer ;  but  their  good,  will  to  encrease  prices  is  beyond  question, 
and  is  pretty  clear  at  present,  when  the  Londoner  pays  mne-penoe  and  a 
shilling  ^  pound,  and  the  citizen  of  Exeter  five-pence  and  sixpence.  But 
private  convenience  should  .give  way  to  general  good.  We  have  frequently 
see|i  shee]),  even  fn  the  ri&  nariah  of  Marylebone,  let  down^  two  or  three 
together,  into  the  areas  of  the  butchers'  houses,  in  very  well-frequented 
streets,  and  killed  in,  the  kitchens,  even  in.  summer,  the  effluvia  ascending 
from  the  areas  being  dreadfully  noisome  to  passeiigers  on  the '  pavement' 
This  a  foreign'  pdice  would  never  have  permitted.  We  think,  too,  it  would 
tend  to  do, away  with  the  middlemen,  or  carcase  butchers,  who  enhance 
prices,  by  indtinJK  the  retail  dealer  to  purchase  directly  from  the  country 
cattle-dealer  at  tne  slaughter-houses. 

Junitu  again  I-t-Wq  thpufht  the  curious  had  given  up  this  question  in 
despair.  "  The  Morning  Qhivnicle,*'  however,  has  revived  it,  by  stating 
that  '/  Yije  letters  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Grenville  family  at 
8towe,  which  establish,  bevond  the  possibiUty  of  doubt,  the  real  author  <pf 
'  Junius,'  (once  more).  Ihis  eminent  individual  was^  politically  connected 
with  Mr.  Geoj^e  Grenville^  the  grandfather  of  tha  present  Duke  of  BuckiBg^* 
hiun,  from  whjom  thesis  autograph  proofs  have  deseended  to  the  present  pos- 
sessor. The  venerable  statesman,  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke  of  fiuckingluon,  , 
has  requested  the  discovery  should  not  be  published  .during  his  lifetime.  Jt 
is,  however,  confidently  asserted,  that  in  all  the  controversies  relating  to 
these  celebrated  Itetters,  the  author  of  them  has  not  been  named."  After 
all  this,  we  .find  the  old  motto,  ttai  nominis  umbra,  in  full  bearing.  Why  does 
not  the.Ch^nicle  give  the  name,  if  the  intelligence  be  more  worthy  of  IMef 
>hai^  the  thousand  and  one  stories  about  Junius  already  published  f 
.^  Lord  Byroru-r^  letter  fnom  Lord  Bjrron  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt^  published 
in  his  new  work,  contains  a  remarkable  correction  of  Wordsworth,  who  miglit 
be  sups>06ed  the  last  person  in  the  world. to  fall  into  such  an  error,  itomhaA 
SiMumed  accuracy  of  observations  upon  Nature.  Lord  Byron  writes  :**'f  He," 
.Wordsworth, /'s^ys  of  Greece,     . 

*•  Rivers,  fertUe  plsins,  and  sounding  shores, 
Uoder  a  oop&of  varugstn/ sky.* 

^  The  rivers  are  dnr  half  the  year,  the  plains  are  barren,  and  the  shores  sHtt 
and  tidekn  as  the  Meditermnean  ton  make  them ;  the  sky  is  any  thing  but 
Tariegated,  being  for  months  and  months,  but  '  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully 
bloe.^"  Lord  Bvron  then  shows  that  Turkish  cemeteries  are  not  in  remote 
places,  and  are  t  uU  of  monuments,  not  the  reverse,  as  Wordsworth  makes 
them.'  The  noble  poet  next  refutes  the  censurers  of  Pope,  who  find  fault 
with  his  description  of  Night,  in  Homer.  *^  So  when  the  moon,  &c."  The 
night  in  the  Troad  is  precisely  what  Pope  has  made  it.  This  letter  is  well 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  one  who  reads  for  improvement,  as  well  of  all 
literary  men. 

PoetietU  Prom, — Some  of  the  correspondents  of  country  newspapers  indulge 
hi  rhapsodies  of  language  which  set  the  ravings  of  Nat  Lee  at  denance,  or  Uio 
more  sober  insanity  of  Hervey's  Contemplations.     "  The  Stirling  Journal," 
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de§cribtiig  »  fine  ovming  ktely^  nm,  on  ihai  of  "  Tneedvy^  ia  ptrUcular, 
the  full  moon  rose  m^etucally  o*er  Dumiati  and'aent  fbrt]pL.tk0  JomLefcreeiat 
of  faer  flilyery  li^t  down  the  sides  of  the  CKSiiLv  with  a  beauty  ana  a  lustre 
which  we  hare  seldom  witnessed.  At  first,  her  rosy  and  ezimnsiye  oounte- 
namce  seen^  almost  afraid  of  having  approached  too  near  Uus  lower  world 
—as  she  kira^  the  bare  mountain  top,  and  then  gently  rose  aboTO  its  highest 
peak,  blushing  an  all  the  consciousness  of  her  unriralled  charms.  Hilf  and 
dale,  and  the  silent  Forth,  seemed  all  to  be  gazing  with  delight  on  this  in- 
terestii^  scene,  while  the  breeae  which  began  to  move  on  the  hoe  of  the 
watersy  whispered  that  it  was  the  parting  embrace  of  the  Queen  of  hOght, 
ere  she.  walked  into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  after  payingimother  new  ym'a 
visit  to  the  father  of  the  Ochils  1" 

.  Yankeg  Mn/imeiU.— All  the  world  is  acquaints  with  the  skill  of  a  great 
oaty  alderman  in  giving  toasts.  ''  The  Ladies,**  under  the  guise  of  the.three 
V»— «  Wine,  Women,  and  Whale-fishing ;'  and  "  the  three.K's— Cox,Klnsr, 
and  Citftis,"  are  familiar  to  food  citizens  "  as  household  truths."  The  fol- 
lowing, outdoes  even  these  nch  social  outpourings.  It  is  from  an  American 
paper: — "  The  fair  aex — ^man*s  consolation  in  the  hour  of  anxiety,  and  deco- 
ration of  the  human  race,  whose  smiles  are  as  luscious  as  nectar,  and  empha- 
818  melodiously^  bewitching  as  the  harmony  ef  Orpheus;  may  chastity^  and 
veracity  be  their  ocular  demonstration ;  ana  may  they  never,  be  assumptioned 
egress  oy  the  pomp  of  glittering  superficialities  !** 

A  Ts^mcnfy  Speech^M/mA  of  Intellect.  An  ofilcer  named  Craven,  who 
helde  oommiasian  in  one  of  the  disbanded  Yeomanry  corps,  lately  admssed 
his  .men  •at.  their  diachasge  fmm  service,  and,  among  other  things  oinecting 
to  the  measure,  observed :— ''  If  men  ia  oflke  will  set  about  retiencmnent, 
which  I  should  always  commend—- Good  God !  let  them  begin  at  the  right 
end*  ^IHiat  did  those  Ministers  do  last  year? — thoee  very  men  who  have 
brought  abovt  the  disbanding  ef  the  Yeomanry  of  £ngland  ?  Why^  tiiey 
built  a  house  for  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  ishich  cost  twice  aa  much  as  would 
hare  kept  up  and  paid  the  Yeomanry  tor  whole  years !  (400jOO(ML — when  U  the 
Aofi«e?)  He  had  the  pleasure  of  saying  he  was  intimatenr  acquainted  with 
the  Carl  of  Abingdon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  oounty,  an^  althooffh  he  was 
himself  a  Ministerial  man,  he  felt  upon  this  subject  the  same  as  ne  (Major 
Craven)  did.  He  asked  the  question  of  any  man  of  judgment  and  reflection* 
what  was  the  most  constitutional  force  under  the  Crown?  Why,  the  Yeo- 
manry of  Great  Britain.  Was  there  any  body  of  men  so  necessary  to  the 
keeping  of  order  at  home  as  those  men  who  had  propert]^  to  lose,  as  those 
who  had  families  and  dear  friends  to  protect }  Who  was  it  tiiat  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Aipncourt  ?— the  Yeomanry  of  England,  under  the  oom- 
mahd  ef  the  lords  of  the  land :  they  were  not  to  be  compared  to  the  regular 
army — they  were  men  who  stood  forward  as  volunteers  to  protect  their 
altars  and  their  homes  I  (We  have  heard  of  the  Paddy  who  robbed  a  shop  by 
accident : — that  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  in  Picardy  by  our  Yeo- 
manry,  to  protect  their  altars  and  homes,  this  orator  has  blundered  upon  in 
a  way  equally  felici^us !), 

Bomou  Iwdhent  Act. — The  following  is  a  far  wiser  misde  of  obtaining 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  creditor,  than  yielding  up  what  little  the  debtor  may 
possess  to  the  gripe  of  the  attorney.  In  Bomou,  when  "  A  man  refuses  to . 
pay  his  debts  and  has  the  means,  on  a  creditor  pushing  his  claims,  the  Cadi 
takes  possession  of  the  debtor's  property,  pays  the  demand,  and  takes  a  per 
cental^  for  his  trouble.    It  is  necessai^,  nowever,  that  the  debtor  should 

Eive  his  consent ;  but  this  is  not  lopf  withheld,  as  he  is  pinioned,  and  laid  on 
is  back  till  it  is  given ;  for  all  whioL  trouble  and  restiveness  he  pays  hfod- 
8omely  to  the  Cadi.  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  be  in  debt,  and  un- . 
able  to  pay,  pn  clearly  proving  his  poverty,  he  js  at  liberty :  the  Judge  then 
sajTs— '  God  send  you  the  means  P^^the  bystanders  say,  '  Amen  !*  and  the 
insolvent  has  full  lUierty  to  trade  where  he  pleases.'' 

Commercial  TraveUere, — ^A  society  of  Commercial  TraYellers  lately  diniiu|; 
together  in  the  City,  Alderman  Garrat  chwrman,  they  refrised  to  drink 
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<' Admiral  CodiingCon  and  the  brave  men  of  Navarino.**  An  uproar  oigued  ; 
it  was  urged  that  the  toast  was  political^  and  refused  to  be  drunk  on  thia 
immnd !  Who  would  have  refused  to  drink  "  Kelson,  and  the  brave  men  of 
Copenhagen,"  however  he  might  disapprove  that  buccaneering  expedition  ? 
There  was  no  Turkey  trade  at  hazard  in  the  latter  case ;  this  prolmbty  cpn^ 
stitnted  the  difference.  There  was  a  recent  policv,  too,  in  thecity  en  the.time 
the  three  Amba^mdors'  heads,  at  Constantinople,  would  remain  in  tibeir 
places ! 

Jews. — ^A  meeting  of  the  Israelites  lately  took  place  in  London,  to  record 
their  eeose  of  the  late  oppressive  enactments  or  the  Russian  Caar  against 
their  fUbbis.  We  tluidc  with  them,  that  persecution  for  religion  is  most  un- 
worthy and  dishonourable.  We  do  not  think  very  hishly  of  Jews  as  loan- 
jobbera;  but  we  do  think  the  right  of  conscience  of  the  Jew  as  sacred  a 
jUiina  as  that  of  the  ^rofbssors  of  our  own  faith,  and  that  even  the  absolute 
Nicolas  has  no  right  but  power,  to  mark  it  with  {>enal  decrees.  What  would 
liis  crown  have  dohe  without  them  in  recent  difficulties  ?  There  is  something 
monstrotis  in  this  ingratitude  of  a  court,  though  not  a  rare  example.  It  is  a 
curious  question  however,  if  the  Czar  wants  a  new  loan,  whether  Aothschild 
will  not  return  good  for  evil ! 

IrUh'  Religwus  AhimoHties. — A  Mr.  BrAdy,  an  Irish  Catholic  clergvman 
of  unspotted  character,  has  been  sued,  ostensibly  by  a  common  prostitute, 
but  really  by  the  same  Orange  parties  who  instituted  the  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Maguire,  for  a  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  his  pretended  Ole^i 

S'ttmate  issue.  All  objections  to  form  were  waved  in  the  defence.  The 
idt  connexion  was  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  plaintSff*h  brother,  who 
asserted  'that  about  fifteen  years  before,  the  defendant  cafled,  ^d  gave  his 
sister  a  thirty-shilling  note  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret— (the  witness  came 
into  court  with  a  couple  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket,  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  his  life  might  be  endangered  by  his  evidence).  The  sister  of 
this  man  and  of  the  plamtiff,  now  only  twenty  yearp  of  age,  said  that  ^fteen 
years  before,  she  saw  the  Rev.  Mrl  Brady  give  the  plaintiff  the  note  for 
thirtv  shillings.  Such'was'the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  The  surgeon 
who  iivoculated  the  plmntifPs  child,  proved  that  he  was  paid  by  a  note  marked 
with  the  name  of  Nesbit,  the  reputed  father  of.  the  child.  The  servant  of 
Nrabit  proved  the  delivery  of  the  note  on  the  part  of  Nesbit ;  while  anotiier 
witness  swore  that  Nesbit  allowed  the  child  10/.  per  annum.  It  was  also 
sworn  that  the  prosecutor's  witness  was  not  worthy  of  belief.  Major  Burrows, 
a  Protestant,  and  a  magistrate  of  high  rank  and  fortune,  opposed  to  Brady  in 
the  last  elections,  gave  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the  defendant's  morals,  and 
his  respectable  diameter.  It  is  needless  to  say,  the  process  was  dismissed. 
What  would  be  thought  in  England  of  such  pi:osecutions  as  these  ?  What 
churchman  would  so  stain  his  own  character,  as  to  be  concerned,  ever  so  re- 
motely, in  sudi  a  base  conspiracy  against  a  sectarian  ?  and  how  would  public 
opinion  mark  such  a  prosecution  I  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  does^not  excite  more  general  attention  in  the  sister  country. 

The  JrreiUtiblfi  Greek  Steam  J9oa/.— This  remnant  of  the  Greek  flotilla 
burned  in  the  Thames*  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  was  lately  put  up  for  sale,  and  knocked  down  at  400A 
From  the  '*  Correspondence  and  Documents"  in  the  Greek  affiur,  published 
by  Wilson  of  the  Exchange,  we  are  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the 
mysterv  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Greek  loan.  An  eternal  stigma  lies 
somewhere.  Time  will  periiaps  develope  all;  but  the  entire  business  nuts 
on  such  'an  aspect,  not  only  towards  the  Greeks,  but  towards  the  sharehol- 
ders h\  the  loan,  that  the  truth  must  be  sifted  out. .  A  true  £ldon  Chancery 
suit  could  not  have  better  cleared  the  pockets  of  a  suitor  than  this  shame- 
less affair  has  pillaged  both  Greeks  and  those  who  advanced  them  their 
money. 

The  AthentBum  and  the  Stationere'  Company.— It  is  curious  to  observe  what 
unlookedrfor  causes  are  operating  to  retud  the  enlightenment  of  the  lower 
daues.    An  attack  has  been  made  in  ''  The  Athen»um,"  and  justly  too. 
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we  thinks  upon  tlie  Stationers'  Coiiipaaj>  ibr  miblisbiiig  immoral  and  atupid 
Almanaoks,  oalculated to  mislead  the  lower  classes*  hj  mropi^tbig  tiienon* 
sease  of  asteology  and  prmihec^^  and  dirty  descriptions  ot  tiie  imlaences  of  tlie 
stavB  on  difiiarent  parts  of  Uie  human  body.  This  Company^  it  appears,  has 
been  able  to  engross  the  publishing  of  nearly  aU  the  Almanaeks  or  the  ooan« 
tryj  owing  io  the  laiige  cafiUl  required  from  the  enormous  duties  laid  upon 
Kiush  pabUcatSons.  -  Individuals  would  not  undertake  them,  and  eonse^eatly 
competition  was  put  down  by  taxation.  Ignorance  was  thus  extensively 
prolonged ;  for  if  the  Stationers'  Company  could  sell  the  tnish  that  had  been 
sold  when  astrolo^  and  witchcraft  were  part  and  paroel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  why  should  it  go  to  the  expense  of  making  Almanacks  better  ?'  This, 
in  their  justification,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  true  reasoninp^  of  trade.  Of 
577,000  Almanacks  sold  by  this  Company,  500,000  are  positively  pemidous 
to  the  morals  and  understandings  of  toe  hands  in  which  they  are  circulated. 
The  attack  in  "  The  Athenieum"  has  been  answered  by  a  two-column  ad- 
vertisement in  *'  The  Times ;"  that  is,  after  a  manner,-— but  it  won't  do— these 
vile  works  must  be  put  down,  and  better  ones  substituted,  cost  tbe  Company 
what  it  may«    The  only  wonder  is  how  the  nuisance  parsed  univ>ticed  so 


t. — We  are  astonished  that  these  entertainments  of  the  idle 
and  profligate  are  foisted  under  the  noses  of  the  public  at  every  turn,  pulled 
in  newspapers  and  upon  walls,  trumpeted  and  placarded  in  ^very  street. 
If  the  public  morals  are  to  be  guarded  by  authority,  without  expense  to  pri- 
vate freedom,  as  thev  shoald  he>  let  all  sueh  doings  be  stopped.  To  a  mas- 
querade among  firiends  at  a  private  house,  or  to  a  social  party  at  cards,  the 
private  liberty  of  an  Englishman  gives  him  undeniable  right;  but  the  public 
gambling-house,  and  the  lieentious  revel  of  the  profligate  of  both  sexes,  in- 
discriminately and  pttblidy,  under  the  pretence  of  a  masquerade,  with  the 
puffings  of  a  wine-merohant's  trash,  is  another  ailair.  We  shall  call  the  alr 
tention  of  the  public  to  fhis  subject  again  ere  long;,  more  psrticuhirly  and 
substantially. 

Lawyer*. — It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  latitude  of  conscience  and  grasp 
of  these  gentry.  Some  time  ago.  Lord  Eldon  saw  no  reason  why  a  counsel 
of  his  court,  who  had  held  a  bri^  for  the  plaintiff,  should  not  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  proeeedings  (having  been  neglected  to  be  retaine4  by  the 
plaintiff  again)  advocate  for  the  defendant !  So  pure  and  diidntereoted  were, 
m  his  Lordship's  opinion,  the  gentry  of  the  doth.  It  was  Lord  Eldon  on 
one  side,  however,  and  the  wond  on  the  other.  Latelv,  a  fresh  elucidation 
of  the  latitude  idlowed  to  the  *'  craft  **  appeared,  whicn  we  give  in  the  words 
of  "  TheOonrier"  newspaper. — ''  A  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Hatton-Garden,  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Adolphtts  to  have  a  fee  of  three  guineas  returned ;  which  fee  was 
paid  to  him  to  defend,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  the  Master  of 
oaffiron-Hili  workhouse,  but  from  who^e  trial  Mr.  Adolphus  was  absent, 
without  any  previous  intimation  or  exphmatibn  either  to  the  defendant  or 
his  solicitor,  and  without  having,  even  returned  his  brief,  so  as  to  enable  tiie 
defbndmit  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  any  other  gentleman  at  the  bar. 
it  is  farther  stated,  that  so  kte  as  the  morning  of  the  trial,  he, '  without  an^ 
authority  from  or  communication  with  Mr.  Hammond  or  his  cHent,  handed 
hiB  brief'^to  Mr.  Bodkin,  a  gentleman  who  stood  in  the  condition  of  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.'  The  communication  which  is  described  above  was  writ^ 
ten  on  Uie  6Ui.  On  the  11th,  *  Mr.  Hammond  confesses  himself  surprised 
at  having  received  a  verbal  communication  through  Mr.  Adolphu&'s  clerk,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  case  does  not  appear  to  Mr.  Adolphus  to  be  one  in  which 
the  fee  ou^^ht  to  be  returned.'  A  letter  from  Mr.  Adolphus's  clerk  on  the 
iSth  states,  Mr.  Adolphus  to  be  '  still  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  ease  in  which 
the  fee  ought  to  be  returned.  Mr.  Adolphus  would  have  answered  vour  let- 
ter himself,  but  that  he  thinks  it  improper  for  counsel  to  correspond  on  tbe 
subject  of  his  fees !' " — We  know  not  how  to  judge  of  such  doings,  from  our 
utter  ignorance  of  the  perfectibility  and  usages  of  the  eatte :  out  of  it  men 
might  find  an  epithet  that  would  characterixe  it  without  difficulty. 
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Comndimeniiir^A.  BrighUm  paper  lately  contained  an  account  of  the  ae^ 
qoittal  of  a  boy,  ten  yean  dd^  n^e^  C^leo  Ourr»  chaiiced  with  stealing  from 
Uae  field  of  T.  Rogen,  £aa.  of  Kingston^  a  quantity  of  com,  value  three  half- 
pence I  The  poor  boy  had.  lain  nine  wedcs  in  the  county  gaol,  bail  having 
been  lefiued,.' though  witnesses  were  readv  to  prove  to  the  committing  magis- 
trafe  that  he  was  not^near  the  spot  at  tne  tmie.  We  think  the  paper  to 
which  we  are  indebt^  for  thie  statement  should  have  given  the  name  of  the 
eommitting'  manstrate.— ^The  grand  Jury  in  another  county^  lately  lamented 
that  they  were  forced  to  find  a  true  bill  against  two  children  for  Mealing  to 
the  value  of  one  penny  \ — It  is  no  wonder  the  prisons  are  filled^  and  that 
crime  multiplies:  A  few  ^rleeks'  committal  to  a  gaoli  among  desperadoes  of 
all  sorts,  is  sufficient  to  make  an^  youth  a  rogue  who  was  honest  before.  It. 
ie  difficult  to  conceive  what  maeistoites  mean  by  such  committals. 

Tkamei  TVnn^.— This  useful  and  ingenious  work  has  again  met  with  a 
diecky  from  an  irruption  of  the  water.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  formi- 
dable an  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  works  as  the  last  accident ;  and 
thoiigh,  unfortunately*  sis  llvee  were  lost*  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  un- 
ceasing vigilance*  ana  trusting  nothing  to  -the  eyes  of  the  workmen  (so  as  to 
catch  tne  first  percolation  of  the  water*  to  guani  against  it  in  time)  will  en- 
sure success.  Labourers  cadnot  be  ttusted*  even  where  their  own  lives  are 
at  stakco  '  Mr.  Brunei  merits  praise  for  his  perseverance  and  firmness ;  and 
the  undertaking  being  so  far  advanced*  it  would  uvue  great  weakness  to* 
abandon  the  thing  altogether*  especially  as  the  accidents  which  have  occur- 
redy  including  the  last  mefatAcholv  loss  of  life*  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those 
in  undertakings  whidi  are  much  less  hasardous, — ^the  new  London  Bridge  for 
example.  These  at  the  Tunnel*  however*  make  more  noise*  from  Uie 
lingular  and  novel  character  of  the  work  itsdf* 

Lord  CaUitigtD9od.^We  would  have  the  life  of  this  truly  great  man*  which 
has  just  appeared,  printed  and  dispersed  through  every  town  and  village  in 
the  Kingdom.  His  mtegrity*  patriotism  (exempufied  in  deeds  not  words)*  and. 
iudighant  remomttrances  at  tne  system  of  promotions  in  the  navy  d  la  Mel-- 
viUe,  with  the  consequent  tnischi^  to  thfe  nation ;  hb  truly  heroic  character* 
as  exemplified  in  his  address  to  an  officer -on  going  into  battle*  worthy  an  an- 
cient Greek — ^'<'Let  iis  do  that  to-day  which  mav  ma^  us  talked  ef  her&« 
after  f  his  indimosition  to  nunishmento ;  his  thorough  knowledge  of  hia 
profession*  and  his  dSstingidshed  humanity*  entitle  him  to  tiie  praise  of  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity. 

CorpohUidns  and  their  PrivikgM.-^We  caanet  help  thinking  that  one  of 
the  many  advantages  which  flowed  from  that  terrible  convulsion*  the  French 
Revolution,  was  the  sweeping  awav  those  nesta  of  oppression  and  absurdity, 
the  numerous  bodies  corporate,  that  abounded  in  France.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  e^ery  citizen  diould  be  entitled  to  exercise  his  tdents  in 
the  way  best  adapted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  public;  and  that  he  should 
be  unshackled  in  such  exertise  as  to  mode  and  situation,  and  as  little  bur- 
thened  with  Expense  as  possible,  being  alone  liable  to  the  state  for  his  quota, 
of  the  necessary  burthens*  We  have  long  thought  it  monstrous  that  the  city 
of  London  should  have  the  right  to  exact  a  duty  from  commoditieiB  necessary 
to  the  manufacturer  and  the  poor,  while  Government  has  wisely  resigned  ita 
claims  on  the  same  score  upon  the  ground  of  general  benefit  :-^furthennore* 
that  for  the  exclusive  ben&t  of  the  city,  the  whole  of  Westminster*  Middle«> 
sex*  and  Surrey,  should  be  heavily  taxed  also.  If  city  revels  must  be  held* 
and  good  dinners  contribute  to  ita  glorv,  let  those  who  benefit  by  them  sub« 
scriM  the  expense.  It  is  not  London  alone,  but  almost  every  petty  corpora- 
tion that  has  its  vexatious  privileges,  existing  for  the  sole  benefit  of  ita  brief 
authorities  at  the  expense  of  those  who  derive  no  good  from  them.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  Stiste  could  put  an  end  te  the  most  exceptionable  of  such  privi- 
leges by  purdisse.  We  rejoice,  on  this  ground,  to  find  that  the  demand  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  that  traders  within  the  city  shall  show  their  free- 
dom, 'is  about  to  be  Resisted.  'We  highly  respect  the  dty  of  London ;  it  has 
in  times  of  perilled  freedom*  both  from  foef  at  home  and  abroad^  ^own  a 
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libble  spirit.'  Bat  when  we  reoblleet  how  the  immento  pbpultttien'of  theridnitr 
is  taxea  for  her  sole  use^  aiid  how  heavy  state^  tithe^  and  poor  rates/  grin^ 
industrious  beginners  in  business  to  the  bone,  we'  must  confess  that  the 
eiDBlusion  of  Ej^isfamen  from  trading  on  their  own  ground*  without  paying 
heavy  fees,  is  1li|^)y  objectiofiable.  *'The  report  made  to  the  Common 
Council' by  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  porposej  states,  that  the  privi- 
lege of  including  persons  not  free  of  the  oity  froih  detiin^  by  wh<^eeale,  is 
gm>d  byway  of  custom,  which  custom  is  poiirted  out  b^'stittutes  made  in  the 
reign  of  Ridhard  II. ;  and  that  the  breach  of  the  custom  is  punishable  by  sei- 
sure  and  foMeiture  of  the  goods.** '  ' 

Not  Inappropriate  to  the  foregoing  sub^'ect,  is  the  verylaudable  determina- 
tion entered  into  by  certain  prolessors  of  medicin»--'^  That  a  petition  shall 
be  presented  to  Parliament,  early  in  the  ensuing  sessiony  on  the  part  of  the 
Doctors  of  Medicine  of  the  United  Kingdom,  graduates  of  the  Scotch  and 
Other  Universities,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  Legislature  <  to  emancipate 
^e  profession  from  the  shackles  which  have  ftvr  oeAtAries  been  so  illegally 
mid  unjustly  imposed  upon  it  by  the  art-ogated  professional  monopoly  of  tlio 
College  of  rhysicians  in  London.'  **  As  Nature  is  said  to  abhor  a  vacuum, 
f«>  Science  abhors  all  corporate  bodies,  the  privilegus  of  wtiidi,  rekl  or  as-, 
sumed,  extend  beyond  the  mere  examinationi  of  prof^ssimiiil  itomUdates.* 

Legal  N&ruerue.^^The  ^'perfection  of  human  reason,"  as  it  n  called,  esta- 
blishes, among  a  thousand  smiilar  things  in  proof  of  its  title  to  the  name, 
•that  if  a  man  has  n  leg  broken  by  a  carriage,  the  lai^  allows  a  deodand  to 
hi!9  wife  and  children ;  but  if  he  be  killed,  they  have  nd  eompenJ«Cion.*^lf  a 
man  grows  cabbttfes  or  potatoes,  the  horses'  employed  In  cultivAtinr  his 
fields  are  taxed ;  mlt  if  ne  grows  wheat  or  barley,  lAs  horses  arb  not  fiable 
to  the  highest  taxation:  because,  says  the  law;  eoltivating  a-  fidA  for  the 
growth  of  cabbages  or  potatoes  is  not  afcrieuUure.-*If  a  journeyman'  butcher 
happen  to  be  employed  on  any  occasion  in  eerving  in  his  master's  shop,  the 
master  h  liable  to  pay  the  tax  for  a  shouman ;  but  if  a  jourrneyman  baker 
be  so  employed,  his  master  is  not  so  liable,' becaiuse;  says  the  law;  the  baker 
is  a  mtoufaeturer,  and  the  butcher  is  not. 

*  7^  Eit'UfinUtert, — One  of  the  ehai^ges  alleged' against  tiie  late  adminis- 
tration by  such  joumala  as  ^ The  Aoe,"- and  ''John  Bull,'*  was,  Aat  the 
members  of  it  were  mostly  Cambridge  men-;  that  it  was  a  Cambridge 
ministry-^he  higher  intidleotoal  chaivcter  of  the  UuivercSty,  its  greater 
liberality,  and  consequent  usefulness  to  society,  being  less  likely  to  produce 
individuals  qualified  for  ministers  than  the  more  narrow  and  bigoted  chil- 
dren of  Oxford !  This  latter  Dniversity,  Parr  used  to  accuse  of  being  "  too 
rampant  in  loyalty,'  too  farioos  in  politics,  and  too  Irigoted  in  reli^on."  To 
support  the  accusation.  Lord  Oodench  is  found  to  be  a  Johman;  Lord 
Lansdown,  a  Tiinitv-man ;  Mr:  Grant,  Maudlin  ;  Lord  Cariisle,  Jofanian ; 
Lord  Chancellor,  'trinity;  Vice  Chancellor,  Johnian;  Lord  Palmerston, 
Johnian ;  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Trinity ;  Mr.  S;  Rtee,  Emanuel ;  Duke  of 
Portland,  (>)  St.  John's ;  'llie  Speaker,  Trinity;  Mr.  Tieniey,  Ditto ;  Attor- 
ney General,  Ditto ;  Solicitor  General,  Ditto.  So  much  the  better,  as  far 
as  it  goes  for  the  proper  side  of  the  argument,  every  man  of  sense  will 
repeat. 

Monument  to  Mr.  Canning, — Ten  thousand  pounds  have  been  subscribed 
for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  great  and  excellent  man,  whose  death 
at  such  a  moment  blasted  the  hopes  of  England,  withered  the  blooms  of 
freedom,  raised  1^  spirits  of  European  despots,  and  afflicted  pievously  all 
mankind.  £vei^  one  hopes  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  country,  m  execution ; 
and  that  care  will  be  taken  no  job  is  made  of  it.  Chantry  should  have  tlie 
charge  and  arrangements.  It  should  be  colossal,  and  stand  in  some  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  centre  of  a  square.  The  people  have  a  right  to  it,  rather 
than  Deans  and  Chapters ;  for  Canning  looked  for  support  to  the  throne  and 
people,  not  to  the  Oiiler  or  Cleigy. 

Coroneri^  Verdiot,-^ln  a  late  case  at  Shelton,  the  body  of  a  still-bom 
infant  was  found  in  a  privy.    The  coroner  addressed  the  jury,  and  explained 
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the  law  m  to  the  oaae  before  them,  obserrioflr,  that  though  it  appeared,  from 

tiie  eridence  of  the  turgeon,  that  the  child  was  not  bora  ahre,  yet  the 

offisaee  of  ooncealiiig  its  birth  was  so  fnllr  prored  against  the  prisoner,  that 

it  became  their  du^  to  malce  her  a  pubhc  ezam^e..  This  could  only  be 

done  by  returning  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Morder"  against  her.    If  they  did 

not  return  a  ToMict  to  tlaat  effect,  the  prisoner  must  be  immediately  set  at 

liberty,  and  the  ends  of  justice  defeated.    The  jury  consulted  for  a  few  mi- 

notea.  and  absolutely  did  r§$um  wok  a  verdiet,  and  the  woman  has  been 

committed  to  Stafford  Gaol,  to  take  her  trial  for  the  '*  Wilful  murder  of  a 

stOl-born  child  !**    The  "  perfection  of  human  wisdom  "  again  1    We  do  not 

blame  the  coroner,  but  the  Uw.    We  ask,  what  difference  there  is  between 

such  a  Terdict  and  a  lie?    The  jury,  no  doubt,  in  their  anxioiis  wish  to  ^ve 

Hieir  verdict  truly  according  to  evidence  and  truth,  preferred  giving  it  in  a 

qualifying  buU,  to  a  verdict  implying  a  moral  peijury.    If  juries  in  such 

cases  would  reflect  a  little,  ana  give  a  simple  verdict  acoording  to  facts,  in 

defiance  of  '^superior  orders/*  it  would  restore  conmion  sense,    rfhey  have 

undoubtedly  the  power,  of  doing  this  ;^-the  evil  would  then  soon  be  remedied. 

Jjauj^ing  Gat.-^Ai  Stockport,  lately,  among  other  exhibitions  of  a  lecturer, 

the  Jiaiighing  Gas  (nitrous  oxide)  wss  introduced  and  administered  to  three 

or  lour  ^ectators,  who  volunteered  their  services  from  the  front  of  the  house. 

The  lecture  was  delivered  with  a  superior  degree  of  excellence,  but  the  first 

experiment  failed.    The  next  candidate  for  submitting  to  this  (in  general 

pleasing  experiment^  inhaled  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gss  to  produce, — not  a 

laughing  sensation,  but  a  fighting  one.  .  lie  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  on 

his  chair  for  some  seconds,  stariag  wUdly  around  him,  and  then  attacked  the 

lecturer  with  the .  ferocity  of  a  mad  buU.    The  lecturer  got  out  of  his  way, 

BBfi  he  then  soim  CMjsmonie  attacked  all  the  persons  who  were  standing  at 

the  wings  of  the  theatre.  ■  The  lecturer,  supposing  himself  ia  security,  then 

stepped  forward  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  audience,  on  the  effects  of 

the  gas,  when  the  fellow  ran  behmd  him,  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and, 

with  Herculean  strength,  pitched  him  over  the  orchestra  into  the  fn^nt  of 

the  pit.    The  audience,  who  were  much  alarmed  on  the  instant,  on  peroeiv- 

u^  the  learned  gei|tlemaa  veturn  to  the  stage  unhurt,  burst'  into  an  immo- 

tofte  rosr  of  laughter.    The  fellow.' must-  have  had  the  bump  of  **  co»- 

bativeness"  nobly  defined* .  to  have  been  ao  irritated  by  a  draft  of  the 

''  air  of  Heaven's  atmospbere^'f  as  aeme  styles  this  men7'«mwing  gas. 
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Brhou>  i  where  Egypt  sBeeadsher  sandy  plain, 
AVhere  yet  Earth's  proudest  mottumente  remain. 
The  land  where  heroes  ^ght  and  poets  sung. 
Whence  every  grace  and  every  sdenee  sprttng ; 
MThere  centuries  past  appear  but  as  a  day 
To  those  vast  .piles  that  mock  at  Time's  decay. 
A  marble  mountain,  raised  by  human  hands. 
Scorning  his  power  the  pyramid  still  stands. 
And  seems  to  say, — "Thy  reign,  O  Time !  shall  end, 
£re  to  ita  base  my  lofty  top  descend !" 

'Tis  now  the  hour  of  Night's  mysterious  noon. 
And  burstiiw  through  her  cloudy  v^,  the  Moou 
.'  FUnga  her  foil  lustre  o'er  the  desert  sands. 
Where  mighty  Thebes'  most  mighty  temple  stands; 
Banged  in  long  lines  the  towering  columns  rise. 
And  there  vast  msapeo  seem  to  rMch  the  skies; 
Strange,  wild  distorted  fonns  spring  from  the  grounil. 
And  savage  monsters  cower  or  glare  around ; 
The  Lion  s  limbs  to  Beauty's  bust  are  Join*d, 
The  Eagle  and-the  Calf  in  one  combin'd ; 
Colossalstatues,  in  the  dubious  light. 
Seem  more  than  living  to  the  'wilder'd  sight — 
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A  biad  ef  glaittSy  mnged  in  ia^fOusCd  lint. 
To  guard  &6  «ntniice  of  tlie  sacred  ahrine. 
Ye  Bpaciout  liallB  with  richest  figures  graced ! 
Ye  loftv  frieseee  with  strange fbbage  traced! 
Ye  obelisks  that  in  the  mo^ight  glow 
Above  the  hi^est  palms  that  round  yon  grow  1 
Ye  wondrous  sculptures,  and  ye  tombe  of  IdngSt 
Carved  o'er  with  mystic  wild  distorted  things ! 
Are  these  your  records — can  their  language  tell 
What  nations  rear'd  you,  worshipped,  reign'd,  and  fell  ? 
Borne  from  the  Desert  hv  tiie  raging  blast. 
Where  is  the  veiling  sand,  for  centuries  cast. 
Till  closed  your  widest  portals  to  exclude 
Each  human  eye  from  yoor  vast  solitude? 
Raised  by  the  burning  breath  of  fervid  noon, 
.  Soy,  was  it  swept  before  the  fierce  Simoon  ? — 
Or  by  some  strong  concussion  of  the  earth. 
Did  ye  receive  again— a  second  birth  ? 
Myriads  of  men  to  form  you  leagued  their  power. 
One  man  nnveila  you  in  this  glmons  hour ; 
'Twas  he  inspired  those  few  ludf-savage  hands, 
Who  now  amid  yoor  rescued  wonders  stands! 
The  proudest  conoueror  gains  a  laurel  wreath. 
All  stained  with  blood,  and  twined  hj  woe  and  deaths 
But  thou,  Belsoni !  hast  a  triumph  gun*d. 
By  aught  of  guih,  or  blood,  or  woe  nnstain'd ! 
The  poet's  fame  is  pure,  but  sinks  away. 
As  manners,  nations,  languages  decay; 
But,  till  those  piles  in  shapeless  ruins  lie, 
Gonjoin'd  wiUi  theirs  thy  name  shall  never  die  ; 
Whilst  the  full  tranmort  of  this  hour  overpays 
Cares,  woes,  and  sunSnrings  of  thine  early  days ; 
And,  the  ridi  harvest  of  Uiy  toils  conmlete. 
Thou  bear'st  its  treasures  to  Britannia's  feet  I 
At  her  command  the  daring  wanderer  goes, 
Wliere  never  dome  was  plann'd  or  column  roee,-^ 
Where  Science  never  lit  the  human  mind. 
And  genius  sleeps  by  ignorance  confined ; 
Where  man  scarce  soars  his  savage  mates  above. 
Like  their's  his  fury,  and  like  thor's  his  love ; 
O'er  the  wide  land  a  gloomy  horror  reigns, 
And  Nature  droops,  as  bound  in  Slavery's  chains ; 
Through  matted  woods  and  noisome  swamps  his  way 
He  forces,  till  beneath  the  sultry  ray 
Exhausted  nature  sinks, — ^but  in  the  strife 
Of  fever,  preying  on  the  streams  of  life. 
What  was  the  thought  that  thrill'd  the  sufferer'*  mind  ? 
Was  it  regret  for  each  proud  hcpe  resign'd, — 
Those  glorious  plans  none  now  can  realize. 
Say,  did  they  cause  the  dying  victim's  sighs  ? 
No  i  in  that  hour  far  dearer  feelings  s|MUig, 
A  wife — a  mother — ^rpund  his  heart-strings  cling. 
To  thee  bequeath'd — ^that  mother  and  that  wife — 
England !  receive  them ;  they  were  bought  with  life ! 
The  life  of  him, — who  died  to  spread  thy  fame : 
Protect  them  by  the  eon's,  the  husband*s  claim  f 

H.R. 
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That  our  readers  may  more  clearlj  upderstapd  8o^  of  the  political 
questions  upon  which  we  may  touch,  and  others  that  are  likely  to  arise^ 
^s  well  in  Parliament  as  Out  of  it,  ip  the  course  of  our  future  obser.- 
vations,  we  have  thought  it  r^ht  to  recapitulate,  under  one  yiew,  th^ 
various  facts  which  have  recently  occurred — 

*'  Come  l)ke  sliadpwt«  so  dopart." 

EaiJf  in  1827  the  moral  decease  of  Lord  Liverpool  left  the  helm  of 
the  slate  for  sotfie  weeks  without  a  controlling  band  to  regulate  its 
movements.  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  of  gri^ 
lahpiar,  of  much  egqwrience  and  knowledge  of  the  details  of  business* 
but  no'statesmwi;  with  contracted  viewm;  with  the  petty  habits  result 
lag  from  a  life  of  office,  and  n^ithout  one  ray  of  the  eloquence  ifb^ch 
disiingiushed.  some  <ti  bis  supporters  and  many  of  his  opponents  in 
Pavliament,  His  Lordship's  eoadjutors,  (with  the  p3u»ptio|i  of  Messrs^ 
Caoi)ing  and  Huskisaoii,)  when  bia  illness  was  {pronounced  to  be  incuT 
rable«  seem  to  have  acted  as  one  man,  and  resigned^  although  (w)iich 
we  are  bound  to  believe,  lu  the  individuals  have  asserted  the  contrary) 
they  denied  any  personal  previous  concert.  The  ultra-Tory  oligar.chy9 
actuated  by  similar  sympathy,  adopted  similar  views  and  measures 
with  the  seceders;  and  led  on. by  the  acknowledged  gallantry  of  ^ 
noble  military  marquess,  who  Was  equally  distinguished  for  bis  diplot 
matic  services  at  Vienna  and  his  disregard  of  emolument  at  home,^ 
menaced  their  opponems,  and  even  their  Sovereign,  with  depriving  him 
of  their  services,  England  of  their  talents,  and  .any  administratipo 
which  might  be  formal,  except  from  their  own  rankS)  with  the  loss  of 
their  parliamentary  numbers. 

The  country  fortunately  found  in  the  firmness  of  the  King«  and  the 
ability  and  courage  of  one  distii^uisbed  individual — Geoboe  Canniko 
r— consolation  for  what  it  lost  m  the  rapid  decision  of  Eldon;  th^ 
arithmetical  intrepidity  of  Beideyfi  the  disinterested  nationality,  of 
Melville;  the  lucid  eloquence  of  Westmoreland;  the  coloniftl  skill* 
and  distaste  for  jobbing;  of  Bathurst;  ^d  even  for  the  qiilitary 
promptness  of  the  present  Premier* 

Mg.  Cannii^  had  for  some  time  been  giving  the  liberal  colour  of  bis 
own  extensive  vieifB  even  to  the  measures  bf  the  Government  which 
be  succeeded ;  and,  supported  by  the  friendsl^pi^  tb^  (alent,  the  indus- 
try,  and  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Huskiason,  had  comH^enced  a  series  of 
reforms,  in  our  state  and  commercial  policy,  wbiqb  sqpn  a^acted  the 
notice,  and  ultimately  obtained  in  Parliament  the  support  of  his  old 
opponents,  the  Whigs  in  both  Houses,  with  only  one,. though  that 
must  be  allowed  a  powteful  exception,  in  Earl  Grey,  who,  differing 
from  him  on  the  great  question  of  Parliamencary  reform,  first  decline^ 
office,  and  then  withheld  his  adhesion  from,  the  new  administration* 
The  Sovereign,  deserted  by  the  main  body  of  his  former  servants^ 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canniti^,  who,  feeling,  that  h^ 
approached  the  Whigs  on*  ail  points,  except  tliat   already  specifiedjy 

*  ^e  a  letter  solfcitiog  a  pension,  found  arooDgat  U)rd  liverpooVs  papers,  wittL 
a  remark  of  his  own  in  pencil— «  This  is  too  bad.*' 

t  See  tUa  noble  Lord's  motion,  when  in  the  House  tff  Gommona^^'  That  it  is 
the  opiniDn  of  tbia  Hooae,  that  a  Bank  of  England  note  lor  one  ponsd,  togeth^ 
with  a  shilling,  were  equal  to  a  guinea;*'  the  current  value  of  the  paper  being  a( 
the  0M>ment  about  fifteen  shillings.  *         \ 
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sought*  and  at  length  obtained,  though,  not  witliout  undissembkd  reluc- 
»tance  on  their  parts,  the  support  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  union  of  a  few  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  who 
accepted  places  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Bexley  also  withdrew  his  resig- 
nation, and,  retaining  his  former  office,  added  hU  weight  {xaleat  quan- 
tum) to  the  newly-formed  administration.  A  parliamentary  opposition 
immediately  commenced,  composed  of  those  who  had  lately  held  office, 
Xwith  the  honourable  exception  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  for  a  time  stood  neu- 
ter) and  strengthened  by  the  main  body  of  mercenariesy/or/emyue  Gyan, 
fortemquc  Clounthen,  who  support  the  ''  powers  that  be,"  of  wliataoevcr 
materials  the  Cabinet  may  be  composed ;  the  whole  forming  a  party 
much  more  eminent  for  its  rancour  and  personal  hostility  to  the  new 
minister,  than  for  ability,  eloquence,  knowledge,  or  even  character. 

The  talent  of  Mr.  Canning  (shackled  and  weighed  down,  as  it  must 
have  been,  by  the  sense  of  incipient  illness,  which  so  soon,  and  so  fatally 
for  England,  hurried  him  to  the  grave)  sustained  with  memorable  elo- 
quence and  success  the  Government,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
afforded  well-grounded  hope  of  what  we  might  have  expected,  had 
Providence  spared  him.  He  calmed  America,  protected  Portugal, 
Rwed  Spain ;  liberated  the  new  world  and  improved  the  old,  by  ren^ov- 
ing  antiquated  prejudices,  and  freeing  commerce  from  the  bhort-sigbted 
restraints  of  selfishness  and  ignorance.  In  the  Cabinet  and  the  1  louse 
of  Lords  he  was  sustained  by  the  mild  but  manly  eloquence  and  various 
knowledge  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  legal  ability  of  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
&nd  the  luminous  and  powerful  replies  of  Lord' Dudley.  The  Legiti- 
mates of  Europe,  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
were  soon  convinced,  that  a  more  vigorous  hand  than  that  of  Lord  Li- 
verpool held  the  reins  of  Government  in  England,  and  with  an  ill-con- 
cealed dislike,  yielded,  where  resistance  was  dangerous  or  impractica- 
ble. The  Duke  of  Wellington  having  in  April  signed  at  Saint  Peters- 
burgh  a  convention,  which  had  for  its  object  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  treaty  emanating  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  signed  by  all  the  Great  Powers.  A  fleet  from  the  English, 
French,  and  Russian  navies,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  back 
the  negotiations,  if  requisite,  by  an  useful  display  of  force,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  naval  contest  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  rarely  equalled 
and  never  surpassed,  whether  we  consider  the  skill,  the  gallantry,  or 
prompt  decision  of  the  united  navies,  or  the  determined  and  reckless 
bravery  of  their  opponents.  In  another  quainter,  our  difierenoes  with 
North  America,  arising  chiefly  out  of  the  ill-concerted  treaty  of  Ghent, 
were  either  wholly  adjusted  or  put  in  train  for  final  and  favourable 
arrangement.  Portugal  was  relieved  from  the  errors  of  its  own,  or  the 
machinations  of  its  neighbour  Government  The  newly.formed  king- 
doms in  South  America  were  acknowledged  and  treated  as  allies; 
while  nearer  home,  France  became  in  fact,  as  before  it  had  been  in 
form,  our  ally,  and  placed  its  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  tlie 
control  of  a  British  admiral.  Ireland  was  soothed,  and  had  its  hopes 
revived,  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Manners,  whose  polished  imbecility^ 
and  whose  entire  submission  to  a  corrupt  and  selfish  party,  had  thrown 
that  country  into  a  state  little  short  of  open  rebellion.  A  profound 
lawyer  was  sent  over  to  preside  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  while  law 
was  ably  and  temperately  dispensed  to  all  parties,  justice  was  promised 
to  all  religions,  by  the  appointment  of  country  magistrates,  without 
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i^uiring  any  other  qualifications  for  the  office  but  fair  character  and 
acknowledged  ability.  Amongst  other  calamniesi  the  Irish  are  said 
to  be  enemies  to  law.  Far  otherwise:  they  are  rather  too  fond  of  it; 
but  they  have  the  singular  taste  to  like  it  only  when  duly,  fairly^ 
and  equally  administered.  The  present  Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  trying 
the  experiment  of  a  better  and  more  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice;— let  him  be  approved,  supported,  and,  above  all,  continued  in 
office,  and  the  Irish  will  be  found  to  resemble  the  English  in  their 
good,  as  at  present  they  are  charged  with  doing  only  in  some  of  their 
worst  qualities  and  propensities. 

A  fatal  illness,  brought  on  by  over-exertion,  and  increased  by  daily 
irritation,  from  those  who  had  dismissed  themselves;  deprivied  England 
of  its  chief  minister ;  and  if  during  his  life  party-spirit  may  have  blind- 
ed the  judgment  of  many,  the  almost  universal  and  deep  sorrow  of  this 
country,  on  his  decease,  would  have  convinced  the  most  sceptical  of 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Canning  had  been  held,  whose  great 
talents  may  justly  be  said  **  to  have  expired  in  their  brightest  blaze 
at  the  moment  when  they  appear  to  have  consumed  the  very  source 
that  produced  them."  To  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  Administration, 
Lord  Goderich  was  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Canning, 
*.  -         ■       ■  ' 

«  Sed  qaaotum  mutatus  ab  illo  V 

an  honourable  man,  a  fluent,  and  almost  eloquent,  but  not  a  powerful 
speaker ;  with  conciliating  manners,  and  the  recommehdation  to  some 
of  the  seceders,  that  he  was  only  a  liberal  Tory,  and  not  a  Whig,  form- 
ed his  chief,  if  not  his  only  recommendations.  He  was  deficient  in 
self-possession,  in  the  vitida  vis  animcPy  or  what  the  **  Fancy"  call 
**  pluck,"  and  above  all,  in  the  calm  firmness  which  resists  encroach- 
mentj  come  from  whence  it  may,  on  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a 
prime  minister.  He  first  lost  the  control  of  his  own'  patronage,  then 
the  support  of  his  former  frieilds  ;  and  although  the  Whigs  honourably 
fought  his  battle  to  the  last,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  own 
office  in  despair,  in  preference  to  dismissing  a  refiractory  underling, 
who  had  recently  been  thrust  into  high  station,  from  having  been  use* 
lul  as  a  clerk  in  tlie  Treasury  !  Lord  Goderich  thus  affording  another 
kntanea,  added  to  the  many  since  Tacitus  had  said  of  Gralba,  that  he 
would  have  been  deemed  "  Capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset,**  As  a  Mi- 
nister, he  was  a  useful  public  servant ; '  as  Premier,  he  was  timid  and 
inefficienL  The  office  which  Lord  Goderich  held  was  offered  to  Lord 
Harrowby,  who  most  judiciously  declined  it.  When  the  party  acknow* 
le^^his  own  inability,  we  shall  not  disturb  his  tranquillity  by  entering 
on  the  quesdon  of  his  unfitness.  Why  Lord  Goderich  held  the  govern* 
jnent  a  little  longer  one  does  not  see,  knowing  that  he  could  not  remove 
the  dffloulty  which  had  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation ;  for  by 
BOt  tetiring  be  risked,  so  fiir  as  he  could  do;  (supported  as  he  was  by 
great  ability  in  almost  all  the  departments. in  the  Cabinet,)  the  safety 
of  the  country,  at  a  moment  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  his  nerves  again  failed  him,  as  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  approached,  when  he  knew  he  should  have  much  to  en« 
Ooonter^  to  explain,  and  to  defend ;  and  he  finally  relinquished  the  go- 
vernment which  he  could  no  longer  administer. 
<  His  Majesty  next  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a 
Oov«mmenly  stipulating,  as  it  is  said,'  for' the  exclusion  of  some  of  the 
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late  deserten,  and  for  the  retentioa  of  a  few  of  Lord  Goderich's  adoiiv 
nistration,  if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain. 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  the  mission  on  which  he  was 
employed,  there  were  many  and  powerful  objections.  He  had  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  declared  his  own  unfitness  to  fill  the  office  of  first 
minister ;  had  termed  his  doing  so  **  madness/'  and  attributed  the 
report  of  such  an  intention  on  his  part,  to  the  "baseness  "  of  some  op- 
ponent, who  wished  to  misrepresent  his  motives  and  traduce  his  cha- 
racter. Nor  was  this  the  sole  objection.  His  Grace  held  at  the  mo* 
ment  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief ;  one  for  which  his  whole  life 
had  been  a  course  of  preparation,  and  to  which  he  brought,  not  giily 
the  benefit  of  his  own  great  experience,  but  the  lustre  of  a  military 
&me,  acquired  in  almost  every  country  of  the  civilized  world  :  when,' 
therefore,  it  was  found  that  his  Grace  intended  to  retain  his  military,, 
while  he  accepted  the  first  civil  office  of  the  state,  to  surprise  soon  suc^ 
ceeded  the  roost  marked  and  general  disapprobation* 

It  is  true,  that  while  we  possess  our  present  Sovereign,  we  have 
only  to  iear  for  the  precedent  thus  afforded.  A  future  day,,iMiid  a  less 
firm,  or  a  less  conscientious  Monarch,  might  throw  England  into  the 
hands  of  some  bold  and  distinguished  soldier,  might  revive  the  exampla 
of  the  old  Moires  du  Palais  of  France,  and  might  place  a  Sardanapalna 
sovereign  in  a  voluptuous,  expensive,  and  disgraceful  retirement,  even 
firom  the  sight  of  his  subjects,  while  his  military  jailor  administered 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  his  degraded  master^s  name.  The 
murmurs,  both  deep  and  ioudt  led  his  Grace  to  resign  the  comnsaiid  of 
the  Army,  and  to  put  the  office,  it  is  said,  in  Commissioii ;  that  i#,  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  his  former  associates  and  dependants,  over 
whom,  of  course!  he  is  to  have  neither  undue  influence  nor  control. 
Credat  Judetus  ApeUa.  The  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  Uie  late  Duke  of  York  was,  that  he  dispensed  ita  pa« 
tronage  without  y«or  or  favour:  and  the  necessary  efiect  of  such  a  cim- 
viction,  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  was,  ^hat  in  the  course  of  time  the 
English  army  became  one  of  the  bait  his  Royal  Highness  having  re- 
ceived it  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe. 

How  can  the  Duke  of  Wellington  shield  the  military  part  of  his 
recent  structure  from  the  ceaseless  and  interested  attacks  of  his  Par«> 
liamentary  friends  ?  We  shall  soon  again  have  suckling  Colonels. and 
beardless  Generals— apd  the  dead  weight,  already,  heavy  enough, 
God  knows !  made  quite  intolerable,  by  detaching  our  old  and  aceom* 
plished,  buf  impatroniaed  officers ;  putting  them  on  half-pay,  and  re* 
placing  them  by  the  noble  scions  from  the  various  stocks  which  possess 
the  Parliamentary  interests  of  the  country ! 

The  narrowness  of  our  limits  compels  us  to  be  short  on  various  t»- 
maining.  though  important  subjects.  lasLaND,  the  sufferings  and 
wants  of  which  would  fill  volumes,  must  be  condensed  into  a  page.  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  promised  to  the  Irish  as  the  fatal  bribe  for  the 
si^ender^  of  their  country,  first  at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  again  at 
the  Union,  must  be  yielded— or  the  country  be  reduced  by  our  military 
chief  Governor  to  the  state  in  which  Louvoxs,  the  bloody  instru- 
ment  of  the  blind  bigotry  of  Louis  XIV.  left  the  Palatinate;  and 
England  extirpate  six  millioiu  of  men,  or  grant  then  their  rights. 
There  has  been  some  occasional  babble  about  *' securities  :"—^who  is  to 
secure  the  securers?    Bngbad  must  by  its  own  strengA  9pd  fimness. 
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hf*\fB  vdoiir  and  its  pecuniary  influeneei  hold  Ireland  mproper,  because 

ttgal  snbjlM^tion ;  bnt  as  to  reK^on,  let  her  reoolleet  the  words  of  the 

opera,  oneevdmirably  applied  to  America  by  the  great  Lord  Chaduan : — 

^^  Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfinedj 

And  ejsp  Me  jNKilocft  on  A«r  mtmf." 

Let  the  whole  tithe  system  be  altered  and  equalized ;  let  the  body 
ctlled  Tithe  Proctors  be  disbanded.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  ought  to 
yield  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessors  (Oh !  the  vice  of  vested 
mteresls)  a  part  of  its  enormous  and  overgrown  income,  to  build  places 
of  wdrahip,  and  to  equalize  the  incomes  of  the  inferior  Protestant 
^ergy';  grant  to  the  Catholics  their  fair  share,  and  at  all  evenu,  a 
fight  to  participate  in  political  privileges,  and  Ji/iy  years  will  show 
diose  who  may  then  survive,  Ireland,  civilized,  happy,  peaceable,  and 
attached,'  to  its  benefactor  and  friend.  Let  England  adhere  to  the 
j^resent  ^lan  of  Government,  and  wait  for  another  continental,  or  other 
war,  and  she  will  find  the  seeds  of  her  present  narrow  and  cruel  po- 
licy, producing  large  and  dangerous  crops— of  armed  men ! 

Francb.-— Mr.  Uanming's  Government  of  England  was  essentially 
&tal  to  that  of  Villele — a  man  of  expediento,  a  state  scene-shifter;-^ 
but  a  liberal  Government  here,  coupled  with  the  silent  but  powerful 
influence  of  a  representative  one  in  France,  and  for  a  time  with  the 
aid  ot  a  free  press,  introducing,  like  the  application  of  steam,  a  new 
agent  into  the  moral,  as  that  has  done  into  the  physical  world,  at 
length  became  indomitable.  The  people  found  their  strength  at  the 
elections,  and  Villele  and  his  puppets  were  blown  into  the  air  by  an 
element,  the  operations  of  which  they  could  not  regulate  or  control. 

The  eflects  will  not  rest  merely  with  this  change  of  men.     Two 
great  nations,  separated  by  a  dyke  alone,  which  may  be  crossed  in  two 
hours,  will  no  longer  be  enemies,  or  suffer  their  Governments  to  make 
dr  keep  them  so  ;  but  will  unite  in  a  generous  rivalry  for  th^  benefit  of 
each  country,  and  eventually  of  the  human  race.     The  approximation 
has  already  commenced ;  and  the  bloody  hands  shaken  in  the  heat  of 
battle  at  Navarino  will  bind  men  for  ever,  who  hitherto  have  never 
met  but  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  destruction ! 
*  Let  us  look  to  the  Netherlands. — That  country,  by  the  wisdom  of  its 
Monarch,  is  Quietly  but  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  rank  of  a  "  Great 
Fawer;**  reducing  its  debt,  improving  its  local  or  commercial  advantages* 
Equalizing  the  'p6litical,  and  above  all,  the  religious  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects,  William  (the  First  ?)  is  becoming  at  once,  the  father,  the  friend, 
and  the  Sovereign  of  a  happy  and  contented,  because  an  united  people. 
'  SpAnr  is  still  labouring  with  the  throes  of  a  free  constitution,  which 
at  length  she  will  obtain,  though  it  will  cost  her  dear ;  it  may,  amongst 
other  precious  possessions,  cost  her  the  ejection  of  the  beloved  Ferdi- 
ndnd,md  his  whole  dynasty.  While  that  amiable  and  honest  man  exists, 
according  to  his  own  wishes,  there  will  be  nothing  to  communicate,  re- 
lating to  his  fine  country,  except  that  the  Monarch  is  again  employed 
in  disturbing  the 'government  of  his  neighbour,  while  he  has  hitherto 
never  had  one  day  of  peace  in  the  administration  of  his  own.     He  is 
now  (in  the  intervals  left  him  from  embroidering  petticoats  for  the  bless- 
ed Virgin)  busily  engaged  in  drawing  up  an  act  of  amnesty  for  those 
who  rescued  him  from  the  claws  of  Napoleon,  and  guarded  him  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  but  incurred  the  penalties  of  his  murderous  gratitude 
(dr  endeavouring  to  make  hira  a  free  Monarch  over  a  firee  country. 
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As  his  Majesty  has  employed  and  betrayed  all  parties  with  bloody  im^ 
partiality,  would  it  not  be  as  well .  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  cover  all 
Spain f  and  that  should  be  signed  by  his  subjects  as  well  as  himself-^ 
for  what  have  they  not  to  forget  and  to  forgive  f 

Russia.— The  successes  of  tlie  Emperor  Nicholas  against  the  Per* 
sians,  followedt  as  they  have  been,  by  a  great  diminution  of  the  terri- 
tory recently  belonging  to  ^he  **  Light  of  the  Eastern  World,*'  by  ad- 
vancing the  Russians  on  the  road  to  India,  may,  at  no  distant  day» 
draw  tlie  Autocrat's  notice  to  the  marches  of  Alexander,  as  detailed 
by  Arrian,  or  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  communicated  at  Tilsit,  and 
doubtless  safely  deposited  in  the  archives  of  St.  Petersbnrgh.  For 
the  present,  Russia  is  looking  so  intently  towards  the  west,  that  pro- 
bably she  will  let  her  eastern  and  recent  acquisition  repose  and  conso- 
lidate; but,  notwithstanding  the  frequently  repeated  *^  Nolo  Episco- 
pari"  both  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister  Count  Nesselrode,  should 
any  difference  grow  out  of  the  Turkish  arrangements,  we  may  find  that 
neither  are  quite  so  indifierent  to  "  Turkey  in  Europe,"  as  they  would 
lead  other  Government^  by  reiterated  assurances  to  believe.  We  can- 
not forget  the  Partition  of  Poland ;  and,  as  the  canting  pretext,  that 
the  division  of  the  European  territories  of  the  Grand  Seignior  would 
be  anlji  the  exclusion  of  an  infidd  Prince  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
countries  belonging  to  the  founders  of  the  Holy  AUiancct  we  cannot  but 
look  on  the  march  of  the  Russian  guards  towards  the  Pruth  as  being 
but  the  first  step  to  a  bloody  and  general  war.  We  rejoice  in  seeing 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  honoured  our  gallant  admiral,  Sir  £. 
Codrington,  with  one  of  his  highest  orders,  accompanied  by  expres- 
sbns  of  liberal  praise.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  pleasure 
avowed  at  Saint  Petersburgh,  on  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Navarino, 
that  his  Majesty  does  not  allow  the  engagement  to  have  been  either 
"  untoward  "  or  "  unforeseen."  We  own,  too,  that  we  like  the  martial 
hospitality,  which  offers  to  our  commander  (whose  ship,  the  Asia,  was 
reported  to  have  been  very  severely  handled  in  the  action)  the  choice  of 
antf  sMp  in  the  Russian  squadron  to  which  he  might  like  to  transfer  his 
flag.  This  is  in  the  true  chivalrous  spirit,  which,  if  no  other  good  con- 
sequence were  to  follow  that  battle,  we  hail  as  being  the  return  to  the 
high  feelings  of  ancient  warfare.  On  the  Turkish  character  we  greatly 
rely  for  peace ;  touch  not  their  religion,  and  they  are  a  peaceful  people. 
'*  Nothing  depresses  or  rejoices  the  Turk  overmuch ;  if  wretched,  be 
can  devour  his  own  heart  in  silence ;  if  happy,  there  is  no  unseemly 
exultation ;  he  spreads  out  his  existence  like  calm  waters  over  a  green- 
sward, forgets  the  past,  and  allows  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
of  those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  it.*' — You  may  rule  the  Turk,  but 
you  must  let  him  rest. 

Austria,  governed  essentially  by  Prince  Metternich,  has  had 
much  to  do  recently  in  reconciling  the  various  views  of  its  Minister. 
To  support  at  once  the  plans  and  interests  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  to  feed 
and  arm  the  Turks  while  they  were  plundering  and  massacring  the 
Christian  Greeks  ;  and  to  keep  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  dear  friend 
and  ally  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  from  her  borders,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  difficult 
task  even  for  this  expert  diplomatist  and  intriguer ;  in  a  higher  grade 
we  cannot  allow  him  to  be  placed.  After  disavowing  and  rebuking 
the  Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constantinople  for  not  appearing  to  favour 
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the  negotiations  of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  he  rewarded  him  for 
his  exertions  to  maintain  peace  -  between  the  Grand  Seignior  and  the 
above-named  powers;  thus  endeayouring  to  keep  well  with  all  sides. 
Christian  and  Infidel !  The  admission  of  the  Jesuits  (as  instructors)  into 
(Tet'many,  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  Prince's  adroit  management. 
In  Italy,  he  instructed  his  master  to  discountenance  literature  and  in- 
struction; while  in  Austria,  where  the  people  are  too  far  enlightened  to 
sit  down  in  quiet  mental  inoccupation,  he  admits  the  Jesints  as  precep- 
tors, with  the  hope  of  holding  the  rising  generation  in  his  own  hands. 

Portugal  is  waiting,  in  anxious  expectation,  for  the  return  of  Prince 
Miguel.  The  ultras  of  that  country  welcome  his  approach  with  a  pro^ 
tent  against  freedom^  liheralitif^  and  England ;  and  call  upon  him  to  break 
his  oath  and  his  constitutional  fetters,  and  be  as  absolute  as  his  heart 
can  wish.  Time  will  show  what  effect  his  German  education  and  his 
British  reception  have  had  upon  him.  It  is  reported,  that  one  of  our 
chief  female  singers  (afler  having  been  qfficialfy  introduced  to  the 
Prince  whilst  in  London)  is  going  *'  roaming t"  on  his  Royal  Highness'a 
invitation,  to  Lisbon ;  as  the  lady  is  said  to  be,  in  every  wnse  of  the 
word,  "  A  LiBEEAL,"  some  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  Prince 
through  her  agency.  We  did  not  suppose  that,  in  our  days,  the  prac- 
tices and  manners  of  Louis  XIV.,  Madame  de  QuerouaiUe,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  our  Charles  11.  were  likely  to  be  revived ! 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  postpone  any  notice  of  the  various  re- 
ports which  had  preceded  or  followed  the  recent  ministerial  arrange- 
ments until  our  next  number,  but  certain  '^  explanations"  which  have 
been  given,  both  tit  and  out  of  Parliament,  call  imperiously  upon  us, 
though  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  to  enter,  at  this  late  period, 
into  the  matters  in  question.  The  characters  of  public  men  are  a  very 
choice  and  delicate  part  of  public  property.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
governed  by  men  above  all  suspicion.  How  far  that  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, the  following  details  will  enable  our  readers  to  decide.  With 
i^pect  to  the  individual  on  whose  account,  or  by  whose  instrumenta- 
lity Lord  Goderich's  Administration  was  dissolved,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  what  took  place  in  last  September,  prior  to  his  being 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Herries 
had  risen,  by  the  usual  degrees,  in  the  Treasury,  until  he  became  Se- 
cretary to  the  First  Lord ;  who  at  that  time  was,  we  believe,  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval;  he  was  considered  as  a  quick  and  adroitman,  in  making 
up  that  paragon  of  mystification,  technically  called  the  "Budget;" 
in  which  Debts  appear  to  be  Credits,  and  L6ans,  Capital.  Having 
been  handed  over  as  a  sort  of  heir^lfjom  from  one  Premier  to  another, 
he  was,  at  length,  rewarded,  first,  by  being  made  Commissary  General 
to  the  Army,  and  then,  when  his  occupation  went,  as  that  of  many 
others  did*,  with  the  War,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Ward,  as  Controller,  or 
Paymaster  of  the  Civil  List,  or  some  such  title ;  there  he  continued 
for  a  few  years,  when,  his  office  being  wanted,  (we  believe  for  Sir  W, 
Kdighton)  and  his  services  required  at  the  Treasury,  he  became  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  that  Department,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  under 
Mr.  Robinson  (Lord  Goderich)  while  that  gentleman  filled  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Such  is  Mr.  Herries — ^his  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  qualification,  for  being  a  Privy  Counsellor ;  and  for  being 
next  put  into  nomination  for  the  high  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   to    Lord    Goderich,  when  his    Lordship    became    First 
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I^ord'cf  the  Treasury.  The  press  seized  upon  the  reportiBod  net 
tdeenaag  this  Ex-CoimiusBary  and  .Controller  a  fit. person  for  que 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  urged  various  ohjections,  to 
bis  :appoiotnient.  Amongst  others  his  very  suspicious  intimacy,  if 
^  connexion,  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  Jew  Loan  Contractor,  Kx- 
chfuige  Broker^  &c»  not  omitting  his  ofiice  of  Purveyor  of  Gold 
fat  Mr.  Herries,  during  the  War,  while  that  gentleman  was  Commis- 
sary General.  We  now  merely  allude  to  this  loit  office ;  at  a  future 
occasion  we  may  enter  upon  the  details  relative  to  it  more  at  large. 
This  attack  on  Mr.  Herries  produced  a  letter  from  Lord  Goderich, 
asserting  that  the  grounds  assumed,  for  the  delay  in  his  appointment, 
were  '' toUlly  destitute  of  foundation."  What  the  gfounds  were  his 
Lordship  did  not  condescend  to  tell  us ;  and  Mr.  Herries  was  indnctfd 
ta  the  benefice.  It  is  to  be  recollected  (h^  the  grounds!  '^  assumed*' 
were  that  our  chief  fiscal  officer  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  con- 
nected (we  suppose  in  business)  with  a  Jew  Brokered  dealer  in  Stock ; 
and  v^y  just  ones  too,  if  we  had  not  Lord.Goderich's  testimony  (not 
Mr.Herries's.own)  '*  that  they  were  destitute  of  foundation.*'  The 
Whig  part  of  l^rd  Goderich's  Cabinet  seem  tO'  have,  received  their 
new  associiite  reluctantly ;  and  it  appears  that  their  dislike  had  more 
foundation  than  the  newspaper  reporta.  In  December  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  including  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Whigs,  began  to  dis- 
cuss, the  arrangements,  preparatory  to  a  select  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
Xierney  seems  to  have  mentioned  Lord  Althorp,  as  a  proper  Chairman 
for  it,,  froip  hjs  talent  and  asaiduityr-for  the  great  stak^  which  he  held 
in  the  country,  as  heir  to  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  it,  and,  above  aU» 
for  'his  unimpeachable  integrity.  Lord  Goderich  assented  to  his  fit- 
ness, but,  thinking  the  appointment  one  that  more  especially  belonged 
^o  .the  House  of  Commons,  left  the  nomination,  to  the  Commoner 
Branch  of  the  Cahii^et^  suggesting  that  Lord  Althorp  should  be  sound- 
ed; with  an  understanding,  however,  that  nopiing  iefinitixe  should  take 
place  until  the  .«aeetiog  oi'  Parliament.  Mr.  Tiemiey,  we  believe,'  did 
consult  his  Lordship.  ^ 

This.coipmunication  was  m^de  wi^out  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Her- 
iries^  which  Lord  Goderich. lamented  as  an  <,' oversight,"  and  bagged 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  explain  the  whole  )i)usine8S  to  that  gentleman*  This 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Herries  made  no  objection,. an4  signified  po  offence 
at  the  moment,  but  the  next  day  he  found  that  the^ei  were  *'  very 
strpng  .objections  to  the  proposed  appointment."  Lord  Ood^rich  un- 
derstood the  objections  to  refer  much  more  to  the  fact,  that  no  previous 
communication  had  been  made  to  him^  than  jto  the  individual  named  ; 
and  to  whose  appointment  Mr.  Herries  declared  na  could  not  accede, 
ExpIaivMions  and  various  letters  passed,,  first  with  Lord  Goderich  and 
then  between  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Huskisson,  an^  Mr.  Herries.  who  sup- 
posed that  they  had. satisfied  the  ''  Jew's  friend,"  when  on  the  22nd of 
December,  Lord  Goderich  received  a  letter  from  Mn  Herries,. ten* 
der^ig  his  resignation  if  Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  Chairman. 
Here  w^  cannot  but  censure  the  Whig  and  Canning  part  of  the  Cabi- 
net, ibr  not  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  offering  their  reiHgnations  to  Lord 
Goderich,  unless  Mr.  Herries  was  immediately  dismissed.  They  did 
not,. and  .ih^  result  was,  that  tlic  Politician  of  '*  Exchange  Alley.** 
backed  aqd  instructed,  we  have  }ittie  douht,  by  the  boldness  of  the  ultra% 
Tories,  gained  his  own  and  their  objects — poor  Lord  Goderich,  instead 
of  controlling  the  mutiny  in  iiis  own  Cabinet,  by  dismissing  either  or 
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'*\Mtk  fsitiai,*  applied'a  mouit  ftiagcdjit  remedy  far  die  dweaae.  He  re  • 
rfgned  his  ran  office.  His  M^jestj^  justly  displeasedy  sought,  from 
the  firmness  of  the  preaent  Premier,  ralitoflrom  the  weakness  and  want 
af^^nervey  of  .the  last.  The  Duke  first  consulted  his  former  coadjutor 
Mr.  Peel,  and  then  Mr.  Huskisson  agreed  to  remain  in  office,  havings 
as  he  recently  stated  to  his  constituents,  at  Liverpool,  received  ^  gua« 
rantees*^  from  the  Prime  Minister,  that  Mr.  Canning's  arrangements 
and  principles  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  would  essentially  he  • 
upheld.  This  junction,  he  also  adds,  he  formed  the  more  readily,  as 
he  did  not  profess  to  he  a  Whig,*  and  was  bound  by  ''no  ties"  to 
them,  or  to  any  other  party.  It  would  appear,* that  the  Whigs  con- 
ceived they  were  in  some  way  bound  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  because  they 
ofifered  to  resign  with  him  in  December,  should  he  do  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  opinion  originating  with  Mr.  Harries. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Ooderich's  Cabinet 
we  have  already  stated,  but  there  must  have  been  some  other — some 
''odium  in  longum  jaciens,'*  for  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the 
Whigs  either  were  not  invited,  or  had  declined  the  invitation,  to  form  a 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration,  the  two  irrecancUabie 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Henries  and  Huskisson,  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
Instantly,  and  now  actually  are  Members  of  the  same  Cabinet! ! 

''  Amantium  ira^  amoris  redintegratk)  est.*' 
.    We  shall  now  quote  from  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech,  at  Liverpool,  his 
account  of  the  transaction. 

^*  The  Dake  oi  WdKngton  most  r^ctantly  aoo«pled  his  Majerty'B  ooBamandB; 
and  I  can  say^  that  his  earnest  wish  was  impartially  todiscfaarge  the  trust  for  winch 
he  ftU  himaeif  emnpeient  (a  feeling  acquired  siaoe  last  May)  hjuUhnpr^^atm  ha^ 
Mtt  i^UfB  f  and  I  knapf  that  no  exclusion  «f  any  man  or  men,  who  hefdrer  presided 
4ifvcT  the  aAursof  tfais  oountrv,  was  pniposed  on  the  part  of  the  fioTereign;  and  the 
•Duke  of  WeUingtoB  was  at  Uharty  to  form  an  Administration,  of  sudi  materiale» 
and'  such  peisons,  ss  might  answer  the  purpose.  It  haf^pened  that  the  Duke  of 
•WeBington,  (after  oanmunicating  with  another  individual,  of  whom  no  man  who 
jadges  him  f aiiely  can  say  otherwise,  than  I  do^that  by  his  talents,  his  industry, 
and  his  assiduity,  he  has  rendered  great  benefit  to  the  puhtic— I  mean  Mr.  Peel,) 
after  consulting  with  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  and  offering  him  a  aitua* 
tion  in  the  new  Government ;  the  next  perwn  to  whom  he  sent  to  make  an  nffer^ 
was  mifself^  and  I  shaU  not  disguise  from  you  (why  should  he  ?>  that  this  commu- 
Tiication  to  me  was  made  in  the  most  genirai  terms*  I  was  asked,  if  I  enUriamed 
mtif  opiruofM,  or  if  I  had  any  moHoeSy  which  would  prsclude  my  taking  a  part  in 
the  new  Government.  To  an  application  to  general^  1  could  cmly  say,  that  if  the 
new  Government  were  oonstructed  upon  sudi  public  principles  as  to  satisfy  my 
mind,  that  what  I  considered  the  best  interests  of  tha  country,  would  be  promoted, 
and  if  such  arrangenNmts  should  be  made,  as  would  give  mea  pledge  and  guaraniee 
that  the  petiey  of  the  late  Qovemment  would  not  be  departed  from,  I  stood  free 
from  any  par^y  engagement,  whidi  would  prevent  my  taking  a  part  in  the  new 
Administmtion  ;  and  that  I  could  not  give  a  more  ezplidt  answer  to  the  question* 
The  next  morning,  Lord  Lansdowne  came  to  town,  and  I  told  him  what  haid  passed 
between  me  and  the  Ihike  ol  Wellington  ;  and  whdiod  him,  if  any  oomnuiueatiion 
were  nmde  ti^him  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  consider  it  teetf,  be- 
fore he  gav&any  answer.  What  passed  between  me  and  Lofd  Lansdowne  is  toa 
long  to  be  made  WBitter  o£  statement ;  but  the  result  was,  that  he  stoted,  that  if  any 
oflbr  were  made  to  him,  he  feU  insuperable  difficulties  to  accede  to  it :  and  I  stated 
to  him  that  I  fdt,  tfiat  upon  the  nature  of  the  application,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  Government  were  determined  to  mst,  (here  we  are  toretofieBt  that 
the  ptdicy  of  the  late  Govemmezit,  pf  wbid^  Lord  liansdov^na  was  a  veiiy.  effident 
and  leading  member,  was  not  to  be  .deparUd  from)  would  depend,  whether  or  not 
I  would  aeoede  to  the  proposition ;  and  we  parted,  on  the  understanding,  that  if  he 
were  bound  by  peculiar  drcomstances  not  to  aeoede  to  any  application,  I,  on  my 
part,  was  bennd  bg  none  ;  and  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  join  the  Administration, 
if  my  public  character  and  personal  honour  were  attended  to  in  the  arrangements.* 
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From  this  one  would  understand,  that  Mr.  Huskissona/  no  time  to\d' 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  he,  Husktsson,  would  not  join  the 
Duke.     Let  us  now' hear  the  Marquis*s  story : — 

*'  My  Lords !  I  am  as  much  bound  to  set  myself  right  with '  the  public,  as  was 
a  Right  Honourable  statesman  who,  in  another  place,  has  made  statements  which 
I  believe  are  correctly  attributed  to  ^tm,  since  they  appear  to  be  r^Mirted  with  great 
ability,  and  all  the  different  reportt  agree  at  leatt  in  the  substance  of  his  speech.  In 
the  speech  delivered  to  his  constituents  a  few  days  since,  my  Right  Honourable 
friend  has  stated  the  substance  of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  me,  on  the 
11th  of  January  last, — a  conversation  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Ga- 
hinet  that  had  recently  taken  place.  On  that  occasion  I  met  him  with  a  dispo* 
sition  to  expect  from  him  the  most  entire  confidence,  and  on  my  part  I  was  fuUy 
prepared  to  return  that  confidence  in  the  most  ample  manner ;  beoiuse  in  the  last 
conversation  which  had  passed  between  us,  he  had  for  the  first  time  detailed  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  difference  which  seemed  to  render  his  continuing  a  member  of 
the  new  Government  a  matter  of  impossibility  ;  and  he  had  acquainted  me  with 
his  intention  of  retiring  on  account  of  that  difference  tehieh  he  described  as  irrecon- 
cilable. On  the  other  hand,  he  had  received  from  me  an  assurance  grounded  on 
the  facts  he  then  disclosed,  that  the  same  reasons  would  render  it  impossible  for  ms 
to  continue  a  part  of  the  administration  ;  an  assurance  which  I  repeated  by  letterl 
I  afterwards  left  town,  and  nothing  then  passed  between  us  till  I  came  to  town 
again ;  when  die  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  said,  that  he  had  seen  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  correctly  stated  that  part  of  the  oonversa' 
tion  which  referred  to  the  grounds  that  would  prevent  me  from  forming  a  part  of 
the  present  Oovemment.  That  statement,  however,  has  made  it  necessary  that  I 
should  supply  some  parts  requisite  for  the  explanation  of  what  he  has  stated.  He 
commenced  that  conversation,  by  stating  the  circumstances  which  had  led  him  to 
determine  on  seceding  from  the  then  Cabinet  (*  O  si  sic  omnia  !') ;  and  that  he  knew 
on  authority  that  a  proposition  would  be  made  to  me.  He  said,  that  he  had  n9 
authority  to  make  that  proposition,  but  there  were  circumstances,  then  related  by 
him,  which  induced  me  to  give  the  answer  he  has  stated,  I  must  add,  on  my  own 
part,  that  I  mentioned  the  grounds  on  which  my  answer  was  given,  and  that  an- 
swer was  given  by  me,  after  he  had  stated  the  impossibility  of  his  acting  with  such 
a  Government,  after  the  declarations  which  had  been  made  last  year  by  ^ose  who,  it 
was  now  said,  were  to  compose  the  Cabinet.  After  he  had  thus  stateid  the  determi- 
nation^  I  as  frankly  stated  mine ;  declaring  the  impossibility  of  my  acting  with 
those  from  whose  Administration  I  thought  the  country  could  never  hope  for  a  be- 
neficial Government.  From  this,  I  stateid  that  I  would  only  join  a  Ministry  on 
the  express  ground  (not  merely  on  the  agreement  as  to  the  political  expediency  of 
the  measure)  that  steps  should  be  adopted  for  settling  and  tranquillizing  Ireland — 
an  opinion,  the  necessity  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  declaration  1  understood 
Mr.  Peel  to  have  made  in  another  place.  I  state  most  distinctly,  that  political  and 
not  personal  objections,  formed  the  ground  of  my  refusing  the  Administration ;  for 
nothing  would  hurt  me  more,  than  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  ostentatiously  put 
forward  personal  objections  to  the  members  of  Government.  I  do  not  complain  of 
the  statement  which  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  has  made.  There  was 
nothing  unfair  or  uncandid  in  it :  but  I  regret,  that  in  his  anxiety  to  set  himsdf 
right  with  his  constituents,  he  did,  in  conveying  to  them  some  notion  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Government,  think  himself  bound  to  withhold  that,  which  both  the 
noble  Earl  and  myself  had  stated  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  it.  One  thing  how- 
ever, I  must  confess,  pleased  me.  His  statement  went  the  whole  length  of  saying, 
that  the  whole  foreign  and  commercial  policy  of  this  country  was  guaranteed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Canning :  (hear  !)  this  was  a  plain, 
distinct,  and  up  to  this  mpment,  uncontradicted  statement ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  of 
the  strongest  kind,  that  the  present  Administration  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  ]Mlicy.  I  am  glad  that  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  is  now  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  having  indulged  in  a  personal  animosity  against  Mr.  Canning,  and  that 
his  strong  expressions  are  declared  to  have  been  against  the  policy  of  that  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman^  and  not  to  have  originated  in  personal  dislike.** 

It  will  again  be  recollected  that  this  very  policy  was  the  one  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  said  to  have  guaranteed  to  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson.  No  one  who  knows  the  disinterested  and  manly  mind  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  will  hesitate,  for  one  instant,  to  believe  his  straight- 
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fomford  "Explanation/*  The  Marquis  says  that  his  objection  to 
unite  with  the. new  ministry,  was  founded  entirely  on  what  Mr,  Huskis- 
son  had  told  him  of  their  intentions:  joined  to  Huskisson's  own  ex- 
pressed intention,  not  to  take  any  qffice  with  them.  What  must  have 
been  the  Marquis's  astonishment,  to  find  his  late  friend  and  col- 
league, for  whom  he  would  thtts  have  resigned  office^  snugly  moored  in 
the  Colonial  Qffice,  alongside  his  late  opponent, — the  present  Master 
of  the  Mint! 

Mr.  Huskisson  stated  to  his  constituents,  that  he  had  '*  a  certain  gua- 
rantee" from  the  Duke  of  Wellington :— hear  the  Duke  on  that  subject — 

**  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Oentleman  erer  used  such  ex- 
pressions,  as  were  .ascribed  to  him  at.  the  Liverpool  Election  ?  If  he  had  entered 
into  any  such  corrupt  bargain  as  he  was  represented  to  describe,  he  would  have  tar- 
nished nis  otonfame^  as  much  as  I  should  have  disgraced  mine*  It  is  much  more 
probable,  though  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  ask  for  any  explanation 
on  the  subject,  that  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  stated,  not  that  he  had  con- 
cluded any  wholesale  bu^n  with  me ;  but  that  the  men,  of  whom  the  Govern- 
ment is  composed,  are  in  thenuelve$  a  ffuarantse  to  the  public,  that  their  measures 
will  be  such  as  will  be  conducive  to  his  Majesty*s  honour  and  interest,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people." 

Not  a  word  here  of  Mr.  Canning  or  his  policy  !  Such  is  the  singular 
detail  of  the  late  extraordinary  dis  and  RE-union  !  neither  Mr.  Huskis- 
son nor  Mr.  Herries  have  favoured  Parliament,  or  the  public,  with  any 
notice  of  I^rd  Lonsdowne^s  explanation — of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  s 
Jlat  denial — or  of  their  oxvn  atill  more  singular  junctioti.  We  have 
some  suspicions  of  our  own,  and  in  failure  of  any  thing  better  from 
the  parties  concerned,  we  shall  briefly  give  them — and  conclude. 

Mr.  Herries,  a!3  Ultra  Tory^  in  September  joined  a  party  of  Liberal 
Tories  and  decided  Whigs.  What  his  object  could  have  been  for 
such  a  step,  except  the  precise  one  of  disturbing  the  union  so  recently 
formed,  vre  may  say,  (with  the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury,  who,  when 
puzzled  by  any  public  occurrence,  used  gravely  to  answer,  if  asked  aa 
to  its  causes)  " not  the  wisest  man  in  England  could  tell;"-* unless, 
perhaps,  he  was  one  of  the  basest  also.  The  Administration,  above* 
described,  being  dissolved.  The  Ultra-Tory  champion^  his  Grace  of 
Wellington,  tried  all  bis  old  associates,  but  soon  found  that  he  and 
they  could  not  form  an  Administration,  that  would  last  a  week,  against 
the  united  weight,  talents,  and  numbers,  of  the  Whigs  under  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Brougham  and  Tierney,  and  the  Canning  party,  led  on  by 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Earl  Dudley ; — without  resorting  to  a  remedy  of 
too  drastic  a  nature,  either  for  his  own  immediate  supporters  or  the 
members  of  the  opposite  party — a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  This; 
all  were  opposed  to  ;  for  few  could  risk  the  danger,  or  the  expense, 
of  a  second  election  contest,  after  having  incurred  both,  within  the 
space  of  a  year  ? 

A  struggle  now  commenced  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Ultra- 
Tories,  for  the  body  of  Huskisson,  as  strenuous  as  that  between '  the 
Greeks  and  the  Trojans  for  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Mr.  Huskisson's 
terms  are  said  to  have  been,  a  Cabinet  half  Catholic  in  its  formation  ; 
that  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  with  France  and  Russia  should  be 
carried  into  effect ;  and  that  Herries  should  not  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  To  these  unpalatable  proposals,  a  tardy,  and,  as  it  now 
appears,  not  a  very  clear  or  explicit  assent  was  obtained  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  which  his  Grace  has  since  disavowed  altogether, 
sturdily,  in  Parliament  '.-—but  not  until  Huskisson,  by  receiving  the 
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V  enlistment  moH^,"  abd  being «'  enrolled^'*  Bad  so  far  dif qualified  Mm* 
self  with. his  late  supporters  in  Lord  Goderich's  Cabinet,  that  wei«  he 
to  be  offended  by  the  Duke's  wary  and  jesuitieal  declaradlDn  im  dnft 
House  of  Lords,  that  his  measures  would  be  stck  as  would  be  eon- 
ducive  to  his  Majesty's  honour  and  interest,  and  to  the  happiness  of 
$be  people,"  which  may,  or  may  noi,  be  Catholic  and  Greek  eniancipa<* 
t|^on ;  his  recent  recrvit  has  neither  remedy  nor  retreat.  His  Grace's 
guarded  guarantee  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any  thing ;  and  if  M»^  to 
m>thiug.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Dudley  are  sold  to  him  ^  body 
and  soul ;"  for  return  to  their  own  ranks  is  impossible.  Such  is  cmt 
yiew  of  the  late  intrigue,  for  negotiation  it  cannot  be  called :— Mr. 
Canning's  party  is  virtually  dissolved.  Mr.  Haskisson,  whirtever  bis 
talents  may  be,  and  they  are  great,  in  his  anxiety  for  office  has  essen- 
tially forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  late  friends,  without  obtaining 
that  of  his  present  coadjutors  ;  and  will  fiurnish  a  memorable  example 
ihat  "  Honesty  is  the  bast  policy"  to  all  rising  aspirants  for  political 
power,  public  estimation,  or  private  regard.  That  which  the  Duke  so 
recently  feared,  may  now  be  urged  by  him  in  terrorem — a  dissolution 
of  Parliament ;  and  \ke  will  soon,  therefore,  possess  a  majority  tn  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  has  one  already  in  the  House  of  Lords-^ 
having  first  dismissed  his  disgraced  ally — Mr.  Huskisson. 

Since  we  wrote  the  preceding  paragraph,  certain  other  "cxp/ia- 
futtians"  as  they  are  facetiously  called,  have  taken  place : — ^we  con- 
fess, without  either  altering  the  opinions  which  we  had  previously 
written,  or,  «o  far  as  we  can  learn,  satisfying  any  unprejudiced  or 
competent  judge,  whether  tn  or  out  of  the  House  where  they  were 
made.  Like  the  derivation  of  ''  Liicus  it  non  lucendo*'  these  explana- 
tions have  explained  nothing.  Even  Mr.  Herries,  the  second  Jiddle  on 
the  occasion,  has  honestly  confessed,  '*  that  owing  to  circumstances^ 
which  must  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  to 
which  his  noble  friend  in  another  place,  had  ntxer  once  alluded,  occasion 
was  taken  of  his  letter  to  do  that  upon  such  a  pretext,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  they  (the  Ministry)  must  have  done  without  it.  This  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  the  fact— and  he  spoke  with  a  perfect  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement."  Mr.  Duncombe,  not  either' a  professed 
**  explainer,"  minister,  or  ex-minister,  seems  to  have  formed  an  opinion 
of  his  own,  perhaps  not  essentially  differing  from  ours. 

*«  He  trusted  that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Peel)  would  not  allow  the  finances  of  this  great  country  to  be  oon- 
trolled  any  longer  by  a  Jew,  or  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
operated  upon  by  the  prescriptions  of  a  physician." 

,  We  have  not  room  for  more  than  two  observadons  on  the  "  practicd 
«flfect*'  of  his  Grace's  *<  relinquishing"  the  command  of  the  Army. 
His  Grace  has  had  already  two  declarations  of  adhesion,  oiie  in  each 
house,  and  both  from  Generals,  who,  thus  early,  declare  their  confidences 
in  "  whatever"  their  old  commander  may  plan  or  execute.  That  his 
influence  at  the  Horse  Guards  is  not  entirely  at  an  end,  will  appear  firom 
the  fact,  that  his  own  nephew  is  promoted,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  12th 
instant,  to  a  majority  by  the  **  unshackled"  Lord  Hill  or  Lord  Fitaroy 
Somerset,  over  the  heads  of  298  ofiSoers,  above  him  on  the  half-pay 
list ;  and  over  96  unattached  majors,  no  fewer  than  SO  t>f  whom  pos- 
sess Waterloo  medals.  This  young  gentleman,  we  suspect,  was  at 
school  when  that  battle  was  fought — *<  Mais  ainsi  va  le  mondeV* 
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Thi  'Mdnners  Testimonial,  or  the  Forensic  Souvenir. 

Cf  BTAiN  of  ,the  Bar,  consisting,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  eternal 
peraigobi^aliprs  of  the  Hal),  have  recently  subscribed  for  a  piece  of 
|riate|,  w^icb  ^  to  be  called  "  The  Manners  Testimonial,  Or  Forensic 
Sottvenii^''  It  was  originally  intended  to  throw  the  contributions  of 
the  profession  into  a  silver  cup,  wherewith  his  Lordship  might  deeply. 
4rink  to  the  memory  of  King  William  and  to  the  oblivion  of  himself; 
bu^  it  w|is  discovered  that  this  ingenious  idea  had  been  forestalled  by 
the  Corporation,  and  it  was  determined,  afler  mature  consultation,  to 
pr^nt  the  late  Chancellor  with  a  massive  salver^  upon  which  the 
uincipal  incidents  of  his  life  should  be  represented.  For  the  purpose 
or  completing  the  commemorative  donation,  it  became  necessary  to 
impose  a  new  rate  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Bar.  To  this  proposition 
the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  notwithstanding  their  obligations  to 
bis  Lordship,  were  at  first  strenuously  opposed,  not  a  single  d6ckei 
having  been  lately  struck;  but  upon  the  change  of  ministry,  a  rumour 
having  gone  abroad  that  Lord  Manners  was  to  return  to  administer 
justice,^  as  he  always  did,  indifferently  in  Ireland,  the  prudential  ob- 
jections of  the  judicial  dignitaries  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were  laid 
aaiJe^  A  sufficient  fund  has  been  collected,  afler  a  good  deal  of  ap- 
pjiication  to  the  political  virtue  and  individual  gratitude  of  the  friends 
9nd  admirers  of  Lord  Manners,  and  a  very  6ne  piece  of  plate  baa 
been  produced.  It  is  not  as  yet  quite  finished  ;  but  through  the  in* 
terest  of  Sergeant  Lefroy  with  the  pious  silversmith  to  whom  it  has 
been  entrusted,  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inspection.  The 
salver  conuips,  in  exquisite  relief,  a  record  of  the  chief  adventures  of 
his  Lordship's  judicial  and  political  life,  together  with  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  his  character.  If  a  contem- 
poraneous commentary  were  not  published,  die  figures  which  are  intro- 
duced into  this  memorial  of  legal  sensibility  might  hereafter  afibrd  aa 
Oiuch  mattei;  for  sceptical  speculation  as  the  celebrated  shield  in  Mar- 
^inos  Scriblerus.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  assist  the  curiosity  of 
fiiture antiquarians,  some  account  of  "The  Manners  Testimonial,  or 
Forensic  Souvenir"  will  be  briefly  given.  ^    " 

,  Upon  the  border,  the  busts  of  the  most  celebrated  Members  of  the 
Bar,  who  have  been  pipst  conspicuous  in  "  getting  the  thing  up,'*  are 
^mifably  embossed.  Mr.  Whyte  cK^upies,  of  necessity,  a  very  con- 
si4erf4>le  space  in  this  part  of  the  Testimonial.  A  good  deal  of  dead 
silver  has  been  employed  in  doing  him  justice.  Exactly  opposite  to. 
Mr.  Whyte,  Mr.  Peter  Fitzgibbon  Henchey  appears  with  that  look  of 
egregiquB  dignity  which  is  peculiar  to  him.  1  am,  however,  inclined' 
to  think,  that  the  artist,  did  not  seize  him  at  the  most  felicitous  mo- 
ment, for  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  importance.  Perhaps  the 
funds  bad  sustained  ^ome  sudden  declination  at  the  time ;  and  the  battle 
of  Nav^rino  has  left  it^  traces  on  his  brow :  or,  peradventure,'  (and 
that  were  the  more  amiable  hypothesis)  Mr.  Henchey  has  discovered 
in  Sir  Anthony  Hart  a  lamentable  inferiority  to  his  discriminating  pre- 
decessor, and  an  unconstitutional  disposition  to  lend  an  equal  attention 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  outer,  and  to  the  Protestants  of  the  inner  Bar. 
The  rest  of  the  beads  that  ^rm  a  border  to  the  Testimonial  are 
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very  exacdy  copied  from  roost  of  the  King's  Counsel,  whom  Lord 
Manners  left  as  an  appropriate  deposit  behind  him.  1  do  not  know  why 
Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Richard  Moore  have  been  omitted.  But  it  is 
.upon  the  reliefs  in  the  body  of  the  salver  that  the  greatest  skill  has 
been  displayed  both  in  execution  and  in  design.  A  series  of  beautiful 
biographical  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  in  the  first  of  which 
Lord  Manners  appears,  at  the  English  Bar,  with  an  empty  bag.  In 
the  background,  the  minister  is  perceived  eyeing  him  from  a  distance, 
while  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  seems  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  dis- 
course with  the  official  detector  of  latent  desert,  points  with  one 
Iiand  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  other  to  the  Bench. 
In  the  next  scene  his  Lordship  is  represented,  in  the  enactment  of  the 
part  of  Baron  Manners  at  the  assizes  of  Lancaster,  trying  the  case  of 
Weld  V.  Hornby  (reported  in  7  East  195),  when  his  Lordship  delivered 
an  illegal  but  constitutional  charge  against  the  Jesuits  of  Stony- 
hurst.  The  case  involved  the  right  of  the  Jesuits  to  fish  in  the  river 
Ribble,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  early  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Pro* 
testantism  was  displayed  by  the  puisne  Baron,  who  was  afterwards 
entrusted  with  the  selection  of  impartial  magistrates  in  Ireland.  In  the 
execution  of  this  relief,  great  ingenuity  has  been  evinced.  I  cannot, 
however^  say  that  the  workmanship  has  surpassed  the  materials.  The 
court-house  is  filled  with  Jesuits.  They  are  without  their  caps  and 
gowns,  which  at  Stonyhurst  they  did  not  presume  to  wear,  although  at 
Clongowes  Wood,  under  Mr.  O'ConDeVs  advice,  and  the  Solicitor-Ge« 
neral  s  opinion,  the  body-guard  of  the  Pope  appear  in  full  regimentals. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  the  insignia  of  Loyolism,  it  is  easy,  from 
the  expression  of  their  faces,  to  detect  the  disciples  of  Ignatius.  I  re- 
cognize the  deeply-furrowed  face  of  Mr.  Plowden,  in  which  time 
never  could  succeed  in  impairing  the  powerful  St.  Omer's  physiog- 
nomy, for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  likeness  is  so  faithful, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Cruize,  who  sprang  out  of  the  hot- 
bed of  orthodoxy,  must  have  supplied  the  artist  with  a  sketch  of  his 
old  confessor.  The  very  able  chairman  of  the  county  of  Clare,  to^ 
gether  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Ball,  who  is  rising  so  rapidly  to  the  first  emi- 
nence at  the  Bar,  are  represented  amongst  a  group  of  boys  in  the 
gallery  of  the  court-house.  I  think  that  I  can  also  discover  in  an  acri- 
monious-looking urchin,  who  is  taking  down  a  note  of  Baron  Manners's 
charge,  the  face  of  Mr.  Sheil.  The  Judge  is  in  the  act  of  addressing 
the  jury,  with  strong  indications  of  loyal  excitement,  over  the  Bench 
in  which  he  presides.  The  artist  has  engraven  the  signiQcant  motto, 
**  Qualis  ab  incepto."  In  the  perspective  there  is  a  representation  of 
the  English  Court  of  King's-Bench,  with  Lord  Ellenborough  laughing 
grimly  at  the  misdirections  of  the  learned  Judge,  whose  verdict  he  is 
in  the  act  of  ignominiously  setting  aside.  Some  of  Lord  Manners'^ 
friends  objected  to  the  record  of  this  early  incident  in  his  judicial- 
story  ;  but  it  was  answered,  that  the  illegality  of  his  opinions  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  zeal  for  the  constitution,  and  that 
the  evidence  of  his  inveterate  Protestantism  should  be  preserved  at 
the  expense  of  his  legal  reputation.  It  was  besides  observed,  and  with 
reason,  that  however  bis  judgment  might  be  obscured  by  his  emotions, 
yet  tlie  purity  of  his  intentions  could  not  be  brought  into  question. 
After  this  specimen  of  hrs  feats  upon  the  English  Bench,  the  recorda 
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of'  hm  Irish  Cliancellorship  appear.  He  is  vepreiented,  on  his  arrival 
ia  Ireland,  with  Mr.  Saitftn  bidding  him  welcome.  An  earwig  is  seen 
Qreeping  into  his  ear.  This  is  followed  by  Lord  Manners  presiding  in 
court :  Mr.  OHConnel  is  addressing  him,  while  his  Lordship's  eye  is 
mtxiedf  and  his  cheeks  are  filled  with  the  materials  of  a  puff,  which 
the  learned  Lord  is  preparing  to  discbarge.  The  crier  of  the 
epurt  is  seen  lighting  the  fire  in  the  gallery,  and  throwing  Vesey. 
Junior  and  the .  Statutes  into  the  flames.  Various  views  of  impa* 
ttent  adjudications  occupy  this  part  of  die  Testimonial.  The  spirit  of 
judicial  hurry,  for  which  his  Lordship  was  remarkable,  may  at  first 
view  appear  to  be  objectionable.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tbat, 
however  the  suitors  may  suffer,  the  Counsel  are  gainers  by  the  pre** 
eipitation  of  a.  Judge.  :  At  present,  for  example.  Sir  Anthony  Hart- 
iosiats  that  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  every  cause  of  a 
difficult  nature.  The  consequence  is,  that  where  twelve  were  heard, 
hut  not  listened  to,  in  'a  single  day  by  Lord  Manners,  the  present 
Chancellor  bestows  an  equal  time  to  a  single  cause.  It  is  true  that 
the  parties  are  satisfied  by  his  decision,  and  the  occupation  of  .Lord 
Redesdale  in  the  House  of  Lords  seems  likely  to  be  gone ;  but  the 
Counsel's  fees  are  in  proportion  diminished  ;  the  crisp  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  Lreland  is  no  longer  seen  in  such  rapid  circulation  through 
the  Inner  Bar,  and  Sergeant  Lefroy  having  stated  his  case  in  the 
morning,  has  leisure  during  the  rest  of  the  day  to  devote  himself  to. 
less  sublunary  pursuits,  and  may  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  '*For  my 
own  poor  part,  I  will  go  pray."  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  reliefs  which  are  intended  to. illustrate  Lord 
Manners's  judicial  excellencies.  Dow's  parliamentary  cases  contain  an 
ample  commentary  on  his  Acuities.  One  scene,  however,  in  the  Testi- 
monial, relating  to  this  portion  of  his  Lordship's  character,  is  deserving 
of  mention.  1  allude  to  the  case  of  "  Pims,  minors."  Lord  Manners 
decided,  without  principle  or  precedent,  that  the  infiint  daughters  of  a 
Catholic  mother  should  be  removed  from  her  society  on  account  of 
her  profession  of  the  illegal  religion.  The  artist  has  chosen  the  sepa- 
ration of  Mrs.  Pim  and  of  her  family,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
pathetic  powers.  Lord  Manners  surveys  the  spectacle  of  domestic 
anguish  with  a  calm  philosophy,  in  the  expression  of  which  it  was. 
no  doubt  intended  to  intimate,  that  his  high  sense  of  public  duty  sub*, 
dued  in  his  Lordship's  mind  those  infirmities  to  which,  wherever  the 
interests  of  Protestantism  were  concerned,  he  was  never  known,  al- 
though in  many  respects  a  kind  and  amiable  maq,  to  give  way.  He 
is  next  represented  in  his  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  the  Magis- 
tracy of  Ireland,  and  in  the  act  of  refusing  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  to  Sir  Patrick  Beilew,  a  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  ancient 
family,  and  of  (considerable  fortune  ; .  while  the  description  of  indivi- 
duals whom  he  considered  entitled  to  that  important  trust,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  group  of  pauper  justifces  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  who 
are  seen  in  the  background.  One  would  at  first  take  them  to  be 
a  corps  of  the  Mendicity  Association ;  but  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  which  is  seen  sticking  out  of  the  rents  of  their  ragged  pockets, 
indicates  their  office ;  while  the  lilies  that  hang  from  their  uttered 
shirts  are  beautifully  emblematic  of  their  constitutional  quahfications. 
His  Lordship  next  appears  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords.     He 
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is  teen  addreisiog  kit  brother  Peers  on  the  Trial  of  the  Qaeeo,  when ' 
be  called  the  eontort  m(  a  King,  and  the  childless  mother  of  a  buried 
Princess,  "  this  woman  !"  The  feeling  of  astonishment  and  disgust' 
which  pervades  the  House,  is  well  rendered.  Even  Lord  Lauder-' 
dale  himself  looks  surprised.  Some  traits  of  his  Lordship's  domestic 
history  succeed.  He  is  represented  as  reading  Fox's  Martyrs  to  the 
Honourable  Miss  Butler,  and  reclaiming  her  firom  the  errors  of 
Popery — a  Temple  of  Hymen  is  seen  in  the  distance.  His  Lordship' 
is  afterwards  introduced  at  dinner.  The  object  of  this  relief  is  to 
intimate  his  ^miliar  cast  of  religious  opinions.  He  was  known  to 
have  as  great  a  horror  of  a  thirteenth  at  table,  as  the  Chief  Baron  hat 
of  a  thirteenth  juror.  The  artist  represents  his  Lorddiip  surround- 
ed by  the  ominous  number,  in  a  state  of  pious  dismay.  Thit^dinner 
scene  it  followed  in-  natural  succession  by  a  sermon  at  the  Aaylum  in^ 
Leeton-ttreet.  But  there  it  nothing  very  remarkable  in  ti^  except 
the  looks  of  profound  reverence  with  which  "  Wh9  Saints"  alternately 
direct  their  attention  to  the  pulpit,  which  is  ^occupied  by  Mr.  Daly, 
and  the  pew  in  which  the  Chancellor  is  engaged  in  his  devotions. 
I  should  not,  however,  omit  to  mentbn,  that  tlM  face  of  a  Magdalen, 
peeping  through  the  bars  of  the  adjoining  receptacle  of  repentant 
loveliness,  at  Mr.  James  Smith  Scott,  is  beiuitifally  finished,  and  that 
the  mingled  oKpretsion  of  reproach  and  of  tenderness  .with  which  ^e 
regards  him  is  admirably  rendered^  But  I  find  that  I  nm  dwelling 
with  loo  minute  an  accuracy  upon  details ;  and  while  I  mn  endeavour- 
ing to  obviate  by  anticipation  any  doubts  <whicb  may  occur  hereafter 
to  the  learned,  who  shall  survey  "the  Manners  Testimonial,*'  I- 
forget  that  I  run  the  risk  of  wearying  my  readers  of  the  present 
generation.  I  must,  therefore,  pass. by  many  of  the  features  of  thiS' 
beautiful  piece  of  art,  and  leave  them  to  pussle  posterity.  There  is/ 
however,  one  icene  of  splendid  conviviality,  on  which  I  cannot  refirai» 
firom  taying  a  word  or  two.  I  allude  to  the  magnificent  relief  in  the* 
centre,  which  repretentt  a  meeting  at  Moritton's  Tavern  of  the  Beef- 
•teak  Club.  Lord  Rothdewn,  better  known  as  Lord  Monk,  prctidee 
over  the  Bacchanalian  eonfratemiiy.  Hilt  is  a  'Vronderftil  likenets. 
The  exact  look  has  been  preserved,  which  oniAled  him  to  play  to 
admiration  in  die  private  theatricals  at  Kilkenny,  at  which  his  Lord* 
ship's  name  appeared  among  the  dramatis  pirsmas  in  the  following 
felicitous  announcement,  **  Doodle,  a  foolish  lord.  Lord  Monk."  The 
noble  Earl  is  represented  in  that  felidtoue  moment,  when  he  gave 
as  a  toast,  ^  The  Pope  in  the  Pillory,"  with  certain  additional  aspi- 
rations, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  record.  The  whole  assembly  of 
aympatbising  compotators  stand  with  t^lifted  glasses,  replenished  to 
^e  brim.  The  Irish  Chancellor  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
noble  and  intellectual  chairman,  in  the  usual  *'  hip,  hip,  huaza"  attitude. 
A  ring,  given  him  by  the  King>  during  his  visit  in  Ireland,- sparkles  on 
his  finger,  and  he  tramples  the  King's  parting  letter  under  his  feet. 
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On  a  fine  morning,  wc  quitted  Thoun  in  a  boat  for  Nieuhaos;  the 
lake,  live  leagues  in  length,  is  in  every  part  splendid.  Can  any  view  pos- 
sibly be  finer  than  that  enjoyed  at  sunset  from  the  ancient  chateau  cal- 
led the  Schadau,  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  far  into  the  lake  like  a  rich 
islet  ?  The  J  ungfrau,  the  two  Eigers,  and  other  mountains  that  form  tho 
back-ground,  receive  and  long  retain  on  their  vast  bosoms^  the  chang- 
ing hues  of  sunset.  One  evening  after  another  still  found  us  gazing 
on  that  spectacle,  which  appeared  always  to  have  some  new  charms.  As 
we  now  passed  slowly  up  the  lake,  the  villages  on  the  shores,  and  their 
graceful  spires,  came  in  succession  into  view  from  behind  some  point,  or 
in  a  fertile  and  sheltered  bay.  In  a  few  hours  the  boat  arrived  at  Nieu- 
haus,  a  hamlet  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  from  among  the  many 
carriages  of  different  descriptions  eagerly  offered,  we  selected  one  for  the 
excursion,  and  quickly  came  to  the  village  of  Untersen,  through  which 
the  blue  and  rapid  river  Aar  flows  in  a  wide  stream  on  its  way  to. the 
lake,  and  afterwards  to  Berne.  The  inn  here  is  kept  by  a  Swiss,  who 
married  not  long  since  the  girl  that  formerly  rowed  the  travellers  across 
the  Lake  of  Brienz,  and  was  always  distinguished,  for  her  beauty,  by 
the  name  of  La  Belle  Bateliere.  Her  figure,  erect  in  her  boat,  and  in  a 
fine  attitude,  always  found  a  place  in  the  collection  of  Swiss  pictures: 
we  had  been  abundantly  convinced^  however,  of  the  non-existence  of  any 
thing  like  female  attraction  in  the  country,  and  were  not  surprised 
when  a  large,  masculine  personage  came  to  the  door,  with  a  wide 
mouth  and  heavy  look,  though  her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  her 
eyes  dark  blue.  ''Where  is  La  Belle  Bateliere?"  we  asked  the  landlord, 
unaware  of  her  presence.  "  That  is  her,'*  replied  he,  with  a  look  of 
exultation — vain,  no  doubt,  of  being  so  often  asked  the  question — as 
be  pointed  to  his  substantial  spouse.  She  keeps  a  book,  in  which  such 
travellers  as  choose  it  write  their  names,  and  also  vent  their  admiration 
in  poetical  or  prose  remarks.  A  high  literary  character  of  our  own 
land  has  compared  la  Belle  Bateliere  to  Fornarina.  It  is  well  that 
Raphael  sleeps  in  his  grave,  or  deep  and  deadly  would  have  been  his 
revenge  on  any  who  might  resemble  his  adored  Italian's  matchless  fi- 
gure, dark  complexion,  and  eyes  wherein  dwelt  the  soul  of  beauty— 
with  the  stout,  inanimate  Elizabeth,  who  looked  more  fit  to  be  a  wait* 
ing-maid  to  Glumdalclitch  (in  case  she  had  attended  her  charge  to  his 
own  isle)*,  than  the  subject  of  his  raptures  in  immortal  verse. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunn  is  conspicuous  for 
its  fine  mountain  scenes  on  each  side ;  and  a  distance  of  less  than  two 
leagues  brought  us  to  the  sole  and  comfortable  inn  of  the  village*  It 
was  natural  that  we  should  visit  the  Staubbach,  a  few  paces  only  dis- 
tant, without  much  delay.  This  singular  fall  attracts  general  and  high 
admiration,  though  there  are  some  who  presume  to  uplift  a  dissenting 
voice,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  destitute  of  all  taste.  We  could 
not  help  being  among  this- number,  and  regarding  with  diiia|>point- 
ment  the  thin  silky  stream,  that*  stole,  like  a  vapour,  down  the  face  of 
the  lofty  precipice.  Had'  this  fall  a  proper  body  of  water,  to  carry  it 
fairly  off*  the  rock,  it  would  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  being,  it  is  said, 
nine  hundred  feet  high,  and  quite  unbroken,  as  far  as  regards  the  ro<^ ; 
but  the  larger  portion  of  the  stream  seems,  as  we  have  said,  to  fly  off 
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into  vapour  after  descending  a  certain  depth,  and  the  remainder  creeps 
down  to  the  bottom.  *  It  is  nevertheless  a  lovely  sight  when  the  sun 
shines  6n  it ;  but  not  as  a  cataract.  It  is  said  to  be  greatly  increased 
after  heavy  rains :  when  we  visited  the  Staubbach  the  first  time,  it  had 
rained  for  several  days  with  little  intermission ;  but  the  difference  then, 
and  how,  during  dry  warm  weather,  did  not  strike  us  as  very  material. 
It  does  not  appear  a  difficult  matter,  judging  from  the  view  enjoyed  of  the 
summit  of  the  precipice  from  the  Wengen  Alp  opposite,  to  direct  one  or 
two  small  streams  adjoining  into  the  very  narrow  one  that  forms  this 
fall,  and  thus,  by  augmenting  the  rush  of  water,  to  make  it  in  truth  a 
"  matchless  cataract.'* 

On  returning  to  the  inn  we  found  several  other  travellers  arrived, — 
French  and  Germans.  The  former,  by  the  by,  have  witliin  the  last 
few  years  been  not  a  little  infected  with  the  passion  of  travelling,  here- 
tofore so  unusual  with  them.  This  valley  is  well  inhabited,  but  has  a 
most  melancholy  aspect,  and  little  beauty,  save  what  is  given  by  the 
fall.  The  precipices,  in  general  square,  perpendicular  masses  of  rock, 
composed  of  limestone,  are  quite  unptcturesque,  either  in  form  or 
colour.  The  poverty  suffered  by  the  peasantry  during  the  winter 
must  be  great:  often  when  the  cold  sets  in  with  riffour,  they  shut 
themselves  in  their  chalets  with  a  few  goats,  whose  milk,  accompanied 
with  bread  and  oil,  constitutes  their  food  during  the  severe  season.  The 
English  residents  at  Interlaken*  in  the  summer-time  have  more  than 
once  kindly  made  a  subscription  to  relieve  the  wants  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple during  the  approaching  winter.  One  or  two  of  the  chalets  we  en- 
tered presented  a  wretched  appearance,  and  seemed  scarce  calculated 
to  fence  out  the  keen  blasts  and  cold  from  their  shivering  inmates. 

While  we  were  walking  in  the  evening,  several  of  the  village  girls 
hegBXi  their  wild  Swiss  airs  :  their  manner  of  singing  is  very  peculiar, 
but  sweet,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  notes  only,  sharply  alternated. 
It  was  the  ranz  des  vaches  that  has  so  often  produced  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  Swiss  soldiers,  and  on  diose  who  have  wandered  from  their  na- 
tive land ;  but  that  effect  has  now  ceased.  The  finest  part  of  the 
valley  is  its  upper  extremity,  where  it  is  much  wider,  and  exhibits  an 
entirely  different  character.  This  being  six  leagues  off,  you  are  obliged 
to  proceed  thither  on  horseback.  For  some  distance  on  the  right  are 
perceived  numerous  lofty  falls,  or  rather  slides  of  water,  down  heights 
of  the  same  kind,  though  inferior  in  size,  to  the  Staubbach.  About 
two  leagues  from  Lauterbruun  we  came  to  Trechsellinen  ;  here  are . 
the  i^mains  of  some  works  erected  for  smelting  the  ore  of  the  iron« 
mines  situated  under  the  Jungfrau.  Not  far  from  these,  there  were 
also  lead-mines,  which  are  at  present,  as  well  as  the  former,  abandoned. 
A  gallery  hsd  been  carried  straight  into  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  a 
level  wiUi  the  valley.  After  proceeding  some  distance  hence,  we  ar- 
rived at  a  spot  that  seemed  to  terminate  the  vale — a  small  area  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  with  rocks,  amidst  which  was  only  space  allowed 
for  the  river  Lutchinen  to  rush  by  in  its  narrow  cliannel.  On  ex- 
ploring part  of  the  rock  near  the*  edge  of  the  river,  a  very  steep  and 
f^gg^  Pfth  is  discovered  upon  its  face,  that  ascends  a  kind  of  deft, 
by  climbing  up  which  you  soon  arrive  at  a  considerable  elevation* 
Hence  a  path  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  conducts^  a  short 
time  to  a  chalet,  near  nHiich  some  huge  blocks  of  stone  lie  scattered 
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Bbout  The  difficulty  of  arriving  here  is  richly  repaid  by  the  superb 
and  singular  spectacle  of  the  cataract  of  the  Smadlrebachy  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  height.  By  climbing  on  one  of  the  masses  of  stone,  it 
is  seen  in  all  its  majesty,  for  it  lies  so  high  amidst  the  very  glaeiers  of 
the  mountain,  that  some  trouble  is  requisite  to  get  near  it,  and  even 
then  the  ice  and  rocks  by  which  it  is  encircled,  forbid  a  close  approach. 
Extending  from  the  Jungfrau  is  a  ridge  of  snowy  mountains,  the  mono*- 
tony  of  which  is  finely  broken  by  various  sharp  glittering  points  t)f 
glaciers  that  reach  to  the  part  where  the  cataract  of  the  Smadrebacb  is 
situated.  The  wild  interest  of  the  whole  view  is  great  and  indelible, 
Bo  majestie  are  the  height  and  aspect  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  other 
mountains,  that  form  the  close  barriers  of  this  savage  and  sublime 
prison  of  Nature;  amidst  the  perpetual  stilhiess  around  the  rush  of  the 
cataract  alone  was  heard.  From  the  glacier  above  flow  three  principal 
streams,  and  several  accessory  ones,  which  uniting  in  their  descent, 
form  this  superb  caacade,  the  most  singularly  situated  of  any  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

It  descends  at  first  in  one  rushing  sheet  of  water,  and  then 
breaks  into  three  distinct  falls,  which  again  spring  boldly  from  the 
rock.  During  the  winter  the  cold  is  so  intense,  as  entirely  to  chain 
this  strong  body  of  waters,  which  then  resemble  only  a  beautiful  and 
fantastic  mass  of  ice.  There  waa  no  habitation  within  view  ;  no  flock 
on  this  pastureless  ground,  which  even  the  shepherd's  footstep  does  not 
tread.  The  rude  chalet  that  stood  near  was  untenanted ;  for  Nature, 
all  fi-esh  and  glorious  around  as  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  hands 
of  her  Maker,  claims  the  only  empire  here.  We  gazed  on  the  aspect  of 
the  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin  Mountain,  (surpassed  only  by  Mont  Blaoc,) 
from  whose  heights  came  the  fearful  rush  of  the  avalanche,  echoing 
through  the  valley  below  ;  and  listened  to  the  eagle's  cry  from  the  pre- 
cipices. Poets  «id  enthusiasts,  who  have  dreamed  about,  and  held 
communion  with  Nature,  on  the  sedgy  lakes  and  low  hills  of  Cumber- 
land, might  here  revel  in  waking  visions  of  bliss. 

Yet  it  is  possible  for  Nature  to  be  too  magnificent,  and  on  too  vast 
a  scale,  for  both  the  painter  and  the  poet.  Why  have  the  scenes  of 
this  country  never  been  rendered  on  canvass,  or  been  so  done  with  a 
mockery  of  skill-^-conveying  no  idea  of  the  reality  ?  And  the  Italian 
painters, — who  some  of  them  must  have  gazed  on  scenes  in  the  Alps 
so  near  to  their  own — ^never  chose,  or 'would  not  venture  to  copy 
them ;  no  doubt,  feeling  that  even  the  matchless  powers  of  their  pen* 
cils  were  baffled,  or  set  at  defiance,  by  objects  so  fearfully  grand  and 
imposing.  The  poet,  too,  feels  scenery  of  this  kind  not  within  his 
grasp ;  his  feelings  claim  no  kindred  or  sympathy  with  monalajas  the 
snows  of  which  pierce  the  skies,  with  valleys  of  tremendous  depth,  or 
with  cataracts  and  streams  so  resiKtless,  as  if  the  fouataina  of  the  earth 
were  again  broken  up. 

Leaving  this  most  interesting  scene,  a  few  hours'  slow  progress  waa 
sufficient  to  bring  us  back  to  Lauterbruun,  whose  narrow  and  melan- 
choly domain  looked  additionally  repulsive  st&er  the  inspiring  ezcur* 
sion  we  had  enjoyed.  Having  resolved  to  cross  the  .Wengen  Alp,  wc 
set  out  in  Ae  forenoon,  which  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  extremely 
clear  and  fine ;  and,  attended  by  a  guide,  wound  slowly  up  the  steep 
and  circuitous  ascent.    A&a  several  hours'  progress,  we  issued  sud- 
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denly  out  of  a  small  wood  at  the  very  base  of  the  Jungfrau.  To  ar- 
rive close  to  this  mountain,  and  enjpy  a  nearer  view  of  it,  had  been  the 
sole  cause  of  our  ascending  the  Wengen  Alp,  the  only  avenue  of  ap« 
proach;  Its  snowy  sides,  chequered  by  dark  rocks,  from  which  the 
mantle  of  winter  had  fallen,  had  a  novel  appearance  through  the  deep 
and  green  foliage  of  the  wood.  Another  half-hour  brought  us  to  a 
chalet,  in  which  a  young  shepherd  resided  during  the  summer,  occufued 
in  milking  the  floeks  and  making  cheese.  The  hut  had  too  strong  and 
oflTensive  an  odour  to  allow  of  entrance  :  he  brought  us  some  rich  milk, 
but  we  preferred  the  clear  rivulet  that  ran  beside  his  cottage. 

We  sat  down  on  the  bank,  to  look  in  silence  on  the  noble  mountain ; 
but,  whether  it  is  that,  on  a  tour,  the  most  vivid  sensations  are  those 
most  unlooked-for,  or  that  the  Jungfrau  towers  more  sublimely  from 
the  valley  of  Interlaken  beneath  (as  it  certainly  does),— we  deem- 
ed this  journey  inadequately  repaid.     Continuing  our  course,  that  led 
over  the  verdant  summit  of  the  Wengen,  beside  the  base  of  the  two 
Eiger  mountains,  (remarkable — the  outer  one  in  particular — ^for  the 
sharp  edge  of  their  sides,  almost  from  the  base  to  the  summit),  a 
tedious  and  gradual  descent,  unrepaid  by  any  views  of  particular  in- 
terest, led  down  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  we  entered  with 
great  pleasure    the  small  and   excellently  situated   inn   beyond   the 
6hurch.   '  The  salon  was  made  expressly  for  the  picturesque,  its  front 
and  sides  being  all  glazed ;  it  overlooks  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
valley.     Dinner  was  soon  served  in  this  romantic  apartment ;  it  waa 
evening,  and  we  were  both  fatigued  and  hungry.     Several  girls  came 
beneath  the  window,  and  sang  with  sweet  voices  their  wild  and  un- 
changing native  air.     Mountain  excursions  so  lofty,  and  attended  with 
so  pure  an  atmosphere  as  that  we  had  enjoyed  to-day,  never  fail  to 
-give  a  peculiar  elation  of  spirits,  and  a  wish  to  be  pleased  with  every 
thing  around.     The  landlord's  table  offered  but  a  small  catalogue  of 
luxuries;  including  eoup  made  with  milk  and  herbs;  veal,  that  had 
numbered  few  suns  on  the  mountains  ere  it  was  doomed  to  perish ; 
and  attempts  at  pastry,  enough  to  make  an  epicure  wish  the  cook  at 
the  bottom  of  an  avalanche.     The  motley  company  assembled  in  the 
salon  afforded  some  interest.     At  the  upper  end  was  a  group  of  (xer- 
mans  :  nature  and  their  own  taste  have  gifted  this  people,  as  we  had 
afterward  abundant  opportunities  of  finding,  with  greater  roughness  of 
manners  than  most  others ;  and  this  was  a  party    of  young  men,  of 
good  appearance  and  dress,  let  loose  on  their  first  journey  : — ^much 
was  the  clamour  they  made,  and  prodigious  the  quantities  of  champagne 
they  drank; — the  country,  it  was  agreed,  was  well  enough  to  visit 
once ;  but  to  live  in,  most  triste  and  execrable.     Near  them,  and  at  a 
table  alone,  sat  a  traveller,  who  offered  a  perfect  and  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  Germans ; — a  tranquil,  thoughtful  Englishman,  who  took 
his  simple  meal  (that  had  little  indulgence  in  its  aspect)  with  perfect 
contentment,  without  uttering  a  word,  though  his  eye  was  full  of  intel- 
ligence and  animation.     Entering  into  conversation,  he  told  us  he  waa 
a  pedestrian  ;  had  travelled  through  much  of  Switzerland  ;  and  being 
pressed  for  time,  was  obliged  to  prosecute  his  journey  with  more  speed 
than  wiw  sometimes  agreeable.     Of  amiable  appearance  and  manners, 
he  yet  kept  up  the  credit  of  his  countrymen  for  having  some  original 
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trait  todistiDguish  tbem  ffom  others.  He  bad  a  particular  aversion  to 
ascend  any  mountain  ;  and  had  made  it  a  rule^  throughout  his  whole 
tour,  never  to  digress  from  the  valleys.  It  is  true,  he  lost  some  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  land : — ^hut  of  this  he  was  sceptical,  esteeming  all. 
scenes,  when  regarded  from  below,  much  finer  than  they  could  possibly 
be  on  a  nearer  approach.  Mountains  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  but  to  look  at  from  a  distance,  convinced  that  in  them,  as  with 
many  a  showy  belle,  specks  and  deformities  would  only  grow  visible 
on  a  closer  contact.  His  passion  for  xirtu  was  great ;  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  di^w  forth  from  his  bosom  a  small  Carlo  Dolce,  which 
he  had  bought  a  few  days  before  of  a  connoisseur  dealer  in  Lausanne. 
The  picture  had  cost  high;  it  had  been  offered  us  not  long  before; 
but  its  originality  had.  appeared  doubtful.  The  pedestrian,  however, 
free  from  every  doubt,  gazed  on  it  with  indescribable  satisfaction,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  met  with  a  treasure :  it  was  the  constant  companion 
of  his  journey,  and  no  doubt  the  Carlo  Dolce  was  often  drawn  forth 
amidst  the  glaciers  and  precipices,  to  refresh  the  spirits  and  banquet 
the  eyes  of  the  wearied  traveller. 

.  The  valley  of  Grindelwald  is  near  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
above,  the  level  of  the  sea,  exceeding,  though  not  much,  that  of  Cha- 
mouni,  which  is  three  thousand.  Its  neighbourhood  affords  some  of 
the  best  chamois-hunting  in  the  country ;  behind  the  Wetterhorn  they 
are  sometimes  seen,  even  afler  the  destruction  committed  on  them,  in 
bands  of  twenty  or  thirty.  There  are  no  bears  existing  here  now, 
though  they  are  to  be  sometimes  found  on  spots  of  much  inferior 
height.  During  our  stay  near  Thoun,  a  large  bear  came  down  from  ^ 
his  mountain  abode,  by  no  means  lofly,  to  a  village  in  the  Simmenthal, ' 
a  few  miles  from  our  residence.  He  walked  leisurely  amidst  the  pas- 
tures, drew  close  to  the  village,  and  allowed  a  child,  that  knew  not  its 
danger,  to  stretch  its  hand  towards  his  shaggy  side,  without  being  in 
the  least  savage,  when  he  was  shot  by  some  peasants  from  a  chalet, 
who  had  seen  his  approach  ;  and  his  carcase  was  brought  to  Thoun  for 
sale,  and  eagerly  bought  up  at  a  high  price.  Eagles  are  often  shot  on 
the  mountains  that  form  the  barriers  of  Grindelwald;  and  this  monarch 
of  the  air  is  seen  of  the  largest  size  in  his  domain  of  the  Wetterhorn. 
They  have  been  known  sometimes  to  attack  a  man,  but  at  advantage, 
when  he  has  been  passing  along  a  steep  declivity :  the  eagle  then  does 
not  strike  with  his  beak,  but  rushes  against  him  with  all  the  force  of  his 
wings  and  body,  in  order  to  prostrate  him  on  the  ground,  and  thus  gain 
an  easier  prey.  A  curious  instance  of  the  ferocity  of  the  eagle  occurred 
lately  at  a  solitary  chalet  on  a  pasture  mountain :  a  peasant  boy,  of 
eight  years  of  age,  w^s  engaged  in  looking  after  some  cattle,  and  he 
was  the  sole  tenant  of  the  cottage,  as  the  Swiss  train  their  childreiv 
very  early  to  this  occupation.  He  perceived  two  young  eagles  at  no 
great  disunce  on  the  ledge  of  a  low  rock  ;  tempted  by  the  prize,  he 
drew  silently  close  behind  the  rock,  and  suddenly  grasping  them  in  his 
arms,,  took  possession  of  both  birds  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  re- 
■btance.  He  was  yet  struggling  with  his  prey,  when,  hearing  a  great 
noise,  he  saw,  to  his  no  little  terror,  the  two  old  birds  fiying  rapidly 
toward  him.  He  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  the  chalet,  and  closed  the 
door  just  in  time  to  shut  out  his  pursuers.    The  boy  afterward  spoke 
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of  the  fright  he  tuffbred  daring  the  whole  dav  in  his  lonely  clialety  lest 
the  old  eagles  should  force  an  entrance ;  as,  being  powerful  birds,  they 
would  soon  in  their  fury  have  ended  the  poor  boy's  life.  They  kept  up 
the  most  frightful  cries,  and  strove  with  all  their  might  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  the  frail  chalet,  loosely  built  of  single  logs,  and  find 
some  avenue  by  which  to  rescue  their  o€&pring.  But  the  young  pea- 
sant kept  his  prey,  well  aware  of  its  value— a  louift  d*or  being  given  by 
die  government  of  Berne  for  every  eagle  killed.  As  night  approached 
he  saw  his  pursuers,  tired  with  their  useless  efforts,  leave  the  chalet, 
and  watched  their  flight  to  the  lofty,  though  not  distant  precipice :  and 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  had  set  in,  he  agaib  grasped  the  two  eaglets  in 
his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  nearest  village,  often  looking  back,  lest  the  parent  birds 
should  have  descried  him,  and  fancying  he  heard  their  cries  at  every 
interval :  he  arrived  in  safety,  however,  at  the  hamlet,  not  a  Httfe 
proud  of  his  prise. 

The  glaciers  of  Ghrinddwald  are  eKtremely  beautiful,  though  inferior 
in  size  to  those  of  Chamouni :  verdure  grows  at  their  very  edge ;  the 
waving  and  fantastic  forms  of  thtf  billows  of  ice,  and  the  caverns  be- 
neath them,  in  several  places  arrest  the  admiration  of  the  visitor.  The 
finest  of  the  latter,  where  arch  within  arch  appeared  of  an  azure  hue, 
over  the  water  that  slept  calmly  beneath,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
party  of  Germans,  who  amused  themselves  by  demolishing  the  frail  and 
elegant  structure :  every  remonstrsnce  to  induce  them,  barbarians  at 
they  were,  to  spare  the  noble  cavern,  was  unavailing. 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  morals  of  the  natives  of  Switser^ 
land.  A  late  eminent  traveller  has  well  observed,  speaking  of  this 
valley,  '*  In  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  same  causes  which  have 
narrowed  the  field  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  have  not  by  any 
means  secured  the  purity  of  their  morals."  The  same  illusion  that  hsis 
represented  as  beauty  the  excessive  personal  plainness  of  the  female 
sex  has  also  been  drawn  over  the  general  licentiousness  of  the  land, 
and  it  has  been  lauded  as  moral,  religious,  and  sincere!  Why  is 
truth  so  often  and  so  deeply  outraged?  It  is  well  known,  that  every 
subject  in  the  great  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,  is 
permitted  to  obtain  four  divorces,  on  the  score  of  **  incompatibility  des 
moeurs  ;**  and  that  it  is  so  common  for  married  couples  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  law,  that  the  quondam  husband  and  wife,  of  respectable 
condition,  not  nnfrequently  meet  at  parties,  united,  however,  to  dif- 
ferent mates  ;  and  a  journey  to  another  canton  has  been  many  a  time 
preconcerted,  to  enable  the  bride  to  urge  the  plea  of  abandonment,  aisd 
thus  break  a  yoke  that  had  become  tiresome,  or  gratify  a  penchant  for 
other  bonds.  The  purity  of  life  of  the  peasantry  need  not  admit  of 
discussion :  the  least  moral  people  of  the  East  are  the  Druses  and  the 
Arabs  that  live  apart,  on  the  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon ;  and  in  the 
most  secluded  valleys  and  on  the  loftiest  mountain  sides  it  will  also  be 
found  here  that  solitude  excites,  and  does  not  calm,  the  passions.  But 
will  not  the  manners  of  a  capital  affect  in  some  measure  the  whole 
canton  ?  can  the  gross  licence  prevailing  within  the  walls  of  Berne  be 
prevented  from  spreading,  when  the  excellent  laws  do  not  restrain  it  ? 
As  to  religion,  there  is  doubtless  much  that  is  sincere  and  unaffected 
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in  the  pastoral  and  solitary  parishes,  both  as  regards  minister  and  peo- 
ple :  but  its  existence,  as  well  as  influence,  is  very  partial.  Where  is 
the  consistency  of  the  sumptuary  laws  at  Geneva,  which  enforce,  though 
feebly  now,  plainness  and  simplicity  of  dress,  and  the  absence  of  cosdy 
omamentSy  as  being  iropropei',  while  at  the  same  time  the  theatre  is 
open  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  this  portion  of  time  is  generally 
passed  in  all  the  other  towns  at  the  card^table.?  In  a  Catholic  coiititry 
these  things  are  overlooked,  and  may  be  palliated,  from  long  habit,  and 
the  belief  of  their  innocence;  but  in  a  Protestant  ladd  of  high  profes^ 
sion,  as  well  as  former  fame  (though  now  rather  faded)-  for  (liety,  it 
certainly  excites  some  surprise.  There  is  not  a  meobariic  who  hesitates 
to  follow  his  work,  or  a  merchant  his  afiairs,  on  the  day  set  ^part  as 
sacred. 

But  the  great  defect  in  thtf  Swiss  character,  and  Which  obscures 
their  other  virtues,  is  their  mercenary  craving,  to  gratify  which  the 
meanest  tricks  are  had  recourse  to :  this  cannot  be  spoken  of  but  with 
regret  and  indignatioli.  In  truth,  it  pervades  almost  the  whole  land. 
The  stranger  most  be  cautious  in  trusting  pHoifessions  of  regard  or 
terms  of  intimacy ;  let  an  occasion  oflTer,  df  ^hteh  advantage  may  be 
taken,  and  a  HtUe  money  gained,  and  the  Swiss  grsisps  it  with  an 
eagerness  which  showft,  that  he  deems  gold  more  powerful  ifaan  friend^ 
ship  01*  honour,  at  even  than  the  bonds  of  rdationsfaip*^ 


lovers'^  presents. 
Rieb  gflfts  wax  |ioor  when  ^rert  prove  askfaia.' 


Hamlet, 


Taks  back  thy  gifts^  thon  iioble  dsme^ 
Ciifts  Chflt  ihilflit  isowttly  hbma^  claim : 
This  riiig  is  arded  by  diamonds  bright. 
This  chanii  is  flashing  with  ruby  lights 
This  emerald  wreath  once  boimd  Uiy  curls> 
And  thy  waist  was  dasp'd  by  this^zone  of  pearls; 
Ladyx  such  ffiffs  were  unwiwi'd  by.  me. 
And  I  lovea  them  but  as  bestow'd  by  thee. 

Pledges  so  li^Iendid  I  tould  ndt  impart. 
My  poor  return  was  a  faithful  heart ; 
But  now  that  our  gifts  we  each  resign. 
Lady,  how  sad  an  exchange  is  mine? 
Thy  glittering  gems  are  still  gay  and  bright. 
And  may  charm  a  high-bom  Iover*s  si^ht. 
But  the  humblest  maid  will  spih-n  a  token 
Like  the  heart  I3iy  treachery  has  broken ! 

M.  A; 
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*'  C*eftt  ches  cox  toujonra  que  let  fades  Antmirt 
S'eaTontM  consoler  da  m^pris  des  Lectenrs. 
Li  tons  let  livres  sont  bons,  pounru  qa'ils  lolent  nonreaux.** 

BoiLBAU. 

Ths  immense  number  of  publications  which  issues  yearly  from  the 
press  is  a  snbjiect  of  very  general  astonishment,  and  among  them  some 
may,  doubtless,  be  found  valui^ble  for  the  new  information  and  new 
ideas  they  communicate,  or  for  that  beautiful  gloss  and  .freshness 
which  genius  throws  upon  all  it  toucb^s^  conveying  to  even  a  thrice- 
told  tale  a  charm  which  novelty  itself  does  not  possess  in  the  hands  of 
mediocrity.  Still,  many  unfledged  writers  continue,  as  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  to  delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  pen  confers  im- 
provement and  grace  on  any  subject,  however  old  and  hacknied,  and 
is  as  effectual  in  revising  threadbare  literature,  as  Smith's  fluid  in  re- 
storing old  clothes,  or  Rowland's  kalydor  in  freshening  old  faces.  So 
much  is  published  that  is  false,  trifling  or  absurd,  so  much  that  is  not 
worth  telling  at  all,  or  that  has  been  told  twenty  times  before,  so  much 
that  is  dry  and  uninteresting  in  itself,  or  wearisome  and  disgusting  by 
the  method  and  style  in  which  it  is  treated,  that  it  was  long  an  impene* 
trable  mystery  to  me  where  purchasers  could  be  found  for  this  mass  of 
printed  matter.    Coinciding  perfectly  with  the  opinion  that 

''  Ein  Thor  findt  allemal  noch  einen  grossem  Thoren 
Der  seinen  Werth  zu  sch&tsen  weiss''— 

or  that  **  one  fool  always  finds  a  greater  to  admire  him,*'  I  still  could 
not  satisfy  myself  how  the  requisite  number  of  reading  simpletons  could 
be  found  to  call  for  second  and  third  editions  of  very  dull  and  costly 
books,  and  thus  spur  on  their  fortunate  authors  to  fresh  efforts  of  ge- 
nius. Volumes  after  volumes  appear,  composed  as  it  would  seem  ex- 
pressly on  a  system  which  must  prevent  their  being  read  :  too  dry  for 
the  frivolous,  too  shallow  for  the  learned,  without  elegance  of  language 
to  propitiate  the  critical,  or  novelty  of  detail  to  plesse  the  curious 
reader,  they  frighten  the  indolent  by  their  size  and  number,  the  scholar 
by  the  name  of  their  authors,  and  every  body  by  their  price.  Fre- 
quently have  I  stood  with  a  catalogue  of  modem  publications  in  my 
hand,  my  finger  resting  on  the  name  of  some  dull  and  expensive 
quarto,  in  rapt  and  deep  meditation  as  to  how 

*'  With  less  learning  than  makes  felons  scape 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape,'' 

the  author  had  contrived  to  raise  his  work  to  the  honours  of  a  second 
edition,  and  where  those  extraordinary  individuals  were  to  be  found, 
that  strange  species  of  reader,  the  very  Ornithoringos  paradoxus  of 
literature,  to  whose  purses  and  patronage  those  honours  were  attribu- 
table.  I 'might  have  continued  musing  even  to  madness  on  this  per- 
plexing question,  gaining  a  fresh  wrinkle  of  amaiement  every  time  I 
passed  through  Paternoster-row,  or  looked  at  -  the  mass  of  advertise- 
ments which  swell  the  reviews  into  undue  and  inconvenient  thickness* 
had  not  a  bright  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  before  which  all  that 
had  been  obscure  and  mysterious  speedily  vanished.  Book-societies 
furnish  a  key  to  the  enigma ;  these  constitute  the  safeguard  of  the  pub- 
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lisher,  the  encouragement  of  the  author,  at  once  an  Egyptian  oven  to 
hatch  a  number  of  literary  chicks  which  might  otherwise  have  perished 
in  the  shell,  and  a  capacious  maw,  like  Gourmand's,  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  devour  them  when  they  are  hatched.  Book-societies  are,  as  it 
were,  an  Assurance -office  against  loss  from  the  self-kindled  flames  of 
one's  own  genius,  a  Foundling  Hospital  to  adopt  and  cherish  all  stray 
children  of  the  brain,  a  Refuge  for  the  destitute  offspring  of  the  Muses, 
which  receives  with  equal  benevolence  the  puny,  drivelling  duodecimo, 
and  the  unwieldy,  idiotic  quarto,  opens  its  gates  to  folly,  deformity, 
and  delirium,  and  provides  alike  for  all  an  ample  and  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. This  reading  Briareus  is  constantly  stretching  out  its  hundred 
hands  with  a  paper-knife  in  each  ready  to  dissect  the  food  for  which 
they  crave  ;  and  more  attentive  to  quantity  than  quality^  they  eagerly 
grasp  at  books  of  every  size  and  description.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising 
that  some  timid  statesman  has  not  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
this  vast  and  powerful  machine,  and  expatiated  on  the  danger  which 
might  result  to  the  country,  should  so  widely-spread  and  restless  an  as- 
sociation ever  find  itself  without  that  constant  supply  of  mental  food 
necessary  to  keep  it  quiet  If  ever  like  Prig,  Prim,  and  Pricker,  in  the 
**  Perils  of  Man,"  the  Book* societies  should  in  vain  cry  out  **  work, 
masters,  work,"  to  what  might  not  empty  hands  and  starving  brains 
in  their  idleness  and  desperation  have  recourse  ?  For  be  it  Remember- 
ed, that  in  such  a  fearful  extremity  the  stores  of  past  ages  would  be  of 
no  assissance  to  a  famishing  Book-society,  not  at  least  in  their  original 
shape,  novelty,  real  or  supposed,  being  the  only  food  it  is  capable  of 
■digesting ;  and  like  rice  to  a  Hindoo,  without  this,  starvation  must  en- 
sue even  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Leaving,  however,  these  distant  and 
▼ague  apprehensions  to  some  nervous  politician  who  delights  in  **  a 
quaver  of  consternation,"  let  me  merely  suggest  for  his  comfort  those 
apparently  interminable  labours  of  our  patriotic  literati  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  and  assure  him,  that  when  "  fancy  flags,  and  sense  is 
at  a  stand,"  they  will  not  cease  their  exertions ;  their's  in  its  highest 
state  is  the  magic  art  of  transformation  and  disguise  attributed  to 
French  cookery ;  under  their  management  the  most  trivial  subject  will 
start  up  in  a  thousand  unexpected  forms,  meriting  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  veal  in  the  "  Almanach  des  Gourmands,"  "  Plein  d'une  aimable 
condescendance  il  se  pr^te  h  tant  de  metamorphoses,  que  Ton  pent 
I'appeler  le  cam^leon  de  la  cuisine/' 

Advantageous  as  Book-societies  may  be  to  authors  and  publishers, 
and  useful  as  they  may  prove  in  our  metropolis,  and  in  cathedral  or 
large  commercial  towns,  where  the  members  are  prepared  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  new  books  by  having  read  old  ones,  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider them  most  baneful  institutions  amidst  the  simple  and  uneducated 
inhabitants  of  remote  country  villages,  whither,  I  grieve  to  say,  they 
are  rapidly  spreading.  Although  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  '*  ignorance  is  bliss ;"  but  tliat 
a  sudden  influx  of  heterogeneous  knowledge,  unpreceded  by  preparatory 
cultivation,  may  have  a  most  fatal  effect  on  the  happiness  and  improve- 
ment of  the  recipients  is  too  clearly  proved  to  me  by  my  own  experi- 
ence.   The  lovely  and  peace-breathing  village  of  S ,  situated  at  a 

distance  from  the  high  road  and  from  any  town  of  size  or  importance, 
surrounded  by  scenery  beautiful  indeed,  but  fortunately  not  so  pre- 
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eminently  so  as  to  attract  a  crowd  of  tooriits  and  idlers,  was  the  Tcry 
image  of  calm  and  ru^al  repose.  Its  inhabitants  were  in  keeping  with 
their  abode:  the  peasantry  quite  unlike  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities;  their  homeliness  never  became  ugliness,  nor  their  rusticity 
vulgarity ;  their  poverty  was  not  squalid,  nor  their  vices  disgusting. 
In  short,  they  were  the  children  of  Nature,  employed  only  in  her 
honourable  service,  and 

^  Nature  can  work  no  wrongs 
The  very  weeds  are  lovely !  the  confusicai 
Doth  speak  of  br'eeses,  sunshine^  and  the  dew." 

The  gentry  of  S— —  were  a  cheerful,  useful,  sociable  race  ;  trade 
brought  th^m  not  its  wealth,  but  neither  did  it  bring  its  vulgar  arrogancCi 
its  smoke,  its  noise  and  toil.  They  were  a  society  of  moder^dy  ricbi 
moderately  busy  people,  whose  purses  and  occupations,  light  as  they 
both  were,  answered  alt  the  purposes  of  more  weighty  ones — sufficiently 
supplied  the  wants,  and  pleasantly  filled  the  time  of  their  owners. 
Children,  poultry,  and  dairies  flourished  under  the  care  of  the  matrons ; 
farms, ,  gardens,  and  plantations,  under  that  of  their  husbands ;  the 
young  ladies  attended  the  charity-school,  made  their  own  gowns,  and' 
petted  bullfinches  and  geraniums ;  of  young  gentlemen  there  was  no 
permanent  populatiqn,--4iere,  as  in  other  country  towns,  they  ail  disap* 
peared  before  they  could  persuade  even  themselves  that  ^ey  needed 
the  services  of  a  r^sor,  and  went  to  iostle  for  bread  among  clergy,  bar* 
risters,  or  attwneys,  to  fight  for  it  m  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  die  for  it 
injndia.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  time-worn,  weaUier-beaten,  half- 
pay  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  had  fixed  upon  S.  as  the  haven  of  his 
latter  years,  where  a  narrow  income  would  command  more  comforts 
and  more  consideration  than  treble  iu  amount  in  many  paru  of  the 
kingdom.  I  have  occasionally  paid  him  visits  in  his  quiet  retreat ;  and 
fdthoogh  my  friend's  intellectual  powers  are  fair  from  great,  and  the 
talents  and  cultivation  of  his  neighbours  extremely  moderate,  still  there 
is  something  as  attractive  to  me  in  simplicity  of  character,  warm* 
heartedness  of  manner,  and  unhesitating,  uncalculating  hospitality,  as 
in  pleasant  prospects,  fresh  breezes,  and  rural  sounds.  I  leave  mj 
carea  and  my  fastidiousness  behind  me,  put  my  learning  and  my  re- 
finement on  the  shelf,  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  aa 
fashion,  and  run  down  to  S.  resolved  to  be  happy  in  the  same  unex-^ 
^ting,  unexpensive  way  us  my  companions.  My  arrival  is  an  event 
of  some  importance,  parties  are  timed  to  coincide  with  the  period  of 
my  stay,  a  little  pleasing  bustle  gratifies  my  self-love  afler  my  insig- 
nificance in  London  society,  and  the  first  warm  greeting  I  receive 
thaws  all  the  ice  which  London  gaiety  has  accumulated  about  me. 
How  cheering  it  was  to  see  the  florid,  shining,  rough  fiice  of  my  old 
friend^  peering  anxiously  for  my  arrival  over  the  Venetian  blind  of  his 
bay-window  I  How  amusing  the  sudden  influence  of  my  new  atmos- 
phere on  my  feelings  and  conversation !  In  five  minutes  I  was  listening 
with  interest  to  all  the  good«natured  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
in  five  more  sauntering  perhaps  through  the  pretty  straggling  villagCt 
almost  as  anxious  to  see  my  old  acquaintance  as  they  were  to  see  me  $ 
sure  to  be  invited  into  their  gardens  in  summer,  or  beckoned  in  winter 
into  snug  warm  parlours,  tempted  by  cherry  bounce  or  hot  elder  w|ne. 
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and  ]oad^  with  news,  quettions^  and  kindness.  My  arrival  for  my 
Christinas  visit  was  the  signal  for  Mrs.  Martha  Douglas  to  broach  her 
cask  of  mild  ale,  which  was  destined  to  gratify  the  taste  and  cheer  the 
spirits  of  her  rich  and  poor  neighbours,  while  she  herself  drank  no 
liquor  stronger  than  water  from  the  spring,  and  needed  no  cordial  but 
her  own  gay  and  kind  disposition.  Who  can  make  a  Londoner  even 
imagine  the  dazzling  purity  and  enchanting  neatness  of  her  attire,  the 
exquisite  contagious  charm  of  her  tranquil  air  as  she  sat  by  her  cheerful 
window,  the  Bible  and  her  spectacles  beside  her,  her  knitting  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  occasionally  seeking  the  amusement  they  always 
seemed  to  find  in  the  few  and  unimportant  occurrences  which  the  vil- 
lage green  presented ;  or  in  summer  led  me  to  her  garden,  and  taught 
me  where  to  admire  by  her  self-satisfied  pause  before  the  brightest 
dahlia,  or  the  most  clustering  stock.  I  used  often  to  think  how  much 
more  fit  a  cradle  for  old  age  was  such  a  life,  connected  as  it  was  with 
all  that  was  humble  and  confiding  in  faith,  much  that  was  use^l  and 
benevolent  in  practice,  than  those  scenes  in  which  the  superannuated 
totaries  of  Fashion  receive  their  summons  to  the  grave*  Mrs.  Brown, 
too,  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  though  there  was  a  little  too  mnefa 
bustling  management  in  her  manner,  a  little  too  much  ostentation  of 
economy  in  her  household  arrangements.  Still  she  was  a  friendly, 
hospitable  woman ;  and  a  widow  with  nine  children  has  claims  on  her 
purse,  sufficient  to  excuse  a  good  deal  of  thriftiness  and  frugality.  Her 
poultry  was  the  best  I  eVer  tasted;  and. she  was  unrivalled  in  orange 
marmalade  and  currant^wine.  Her  three  elder  daughters  were  very 
pretty  girls,  smart  dressers  at  small  expense,  and  always  extremely 
gratified  by  my  admiration  of  their  taste,  which  they  construed  into  an 
admission  that  it  coincided  with  that  of  London  belles.  Little  did  they 
imagine  how  immeasurable  was  the  distance ;  how  strange,  for  the  first 
lew  hours,  seemed  the  cut  of  their  dresses,  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
hair!  Sophy  was  slightly  inclined  to  afi*ectation  and  fine-ladyship; 
but  there  was  no  one  to  foster  her  folly,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  perish 
in  the  bud  for  want  of  encouragement.  Alas  I  the  encouragement 
eame !  Mrs.  Preston,  the  widow  of  a  London  merchant,  returned  to 
her  native  village,  to  astonish  and  civilize  the  inhabitants.  Last  sum* 
mer  I  perceiv^  a  woful  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  young 

ladies  of  S ,    Those  glossy  flowing  ringlets  I  loved  to  look  upon 

were  fri^ed  into  stiff,  heavy,  lowering,  rolk  of  hair ;  and  the  slight 
and  gi-acefol  figures  of  my  village  nymphs  were  disguised'  by  gowns 
plaited  full  roimd  them,  like  a  bluecoat  boy's  petticoat,  an  invention  of 
awkwardness  and  deformity,  to  decrease  the  advantages  of  beauty  and 
elegance.  We  may  say  of  loveliness  thus  disfigured,  in  die  exquisite 
wonls  of  Wieland : — 

**  Vergebens  ist  ihr  Wuchs  wie  eine  schone  Vase 
Von  Amor's  eigner  Hand  gedreht — 
Ve^bens  hat  ihr  koniglidies  Siegel 
Die  Sehonheit  jedem  Theil  so  sichtbar  au^edeuckt."* 

The  di^awing-rooms  of  S ,  too,  were  wonderfully  altered.    Their 

almost  formal  tidiness  had  been  exchanged  for  what  Mrs.  Preston  called 

*  **  la  raia  does  her  shape  resemble  a  beautiful  Tase,  turned  by  the  hand  of  Love 
himself!  in  vain  has  Beauty  ao  visibly  sUmped  its  kioKly  seal  on  every  limb  V 
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littered  elegance ;  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  ao  many  trumpery^ 
fragile,  unineaning  trifles,  that  no  space  was  left  for  "  one  earthly 
thing  of  use."  This  decay  of  simplicity,  however,  I  could  have  for- 
given ;  far  worsQ,  far  more  permanent  injuries  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Book-society  which  Mrs.  Preston  proposed,  and  into  which 
my  unreflecting  friends  rushed  with  inconceivable  zeal  and  alacrity. 
A  few  words  about  fashion,  the  march  of  intellect,  the  general  taste 
for  readings  the  disgrace  of  ignorance,  and  the  folly  of  singularity,  de- 
cided the  whole  affair,  and  rules  and  regulations  were  left  to  her  ar- 
rangement. Childless  and  affluent,  and  condemned  to  sedentary  habits 
by  a  trifling  lameness,  she  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  read,  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  occupations  of  others :  she  measures  the  understand- 
ing and  leisure  of  her  neighbours  by  those  with  which  Providence  has 
blessed  herself,  and  the  consequences  have  been  dreadful.  I  warned 
my  friend  the  Lieutenant  against  the  plan,  in  one  of  my  letters,  but, 
alas !  my  prophecy  was  as  useless  as  Cassandra's, — the  Book-society 
was  formed ! 

.  Mrs.  Preston  is  the  president,  and  as  she  allots  but  a  very  short 
time  for  the  perusal  of  each  volume,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  sixpence  for 
every  day  beyond  the  prescribed  period,  the  once  cheerful  society  of 

S are  employed  in  a  constant  race  after  time,  and  have  not  one 

moment  left  for  that  dolce  far  niente  in  which  they  used  occasionally  to 
indulge.  A  foolish  pride  has  been  excited,  which  urges  each  member 
to  read  as  much  as  his  neighbours,  and  an  unwillingness  either  to  send 
away  a  work  unperused,  or  to  pay  sixpences,  without,  as  Mrs.  Brown 
expresses  herself,  having  *'  any  thing  to  show  for  them,"  has  produced 
the  most  fatal  effects  on  the  health,  eyesight,  temper,  and  intellects  of 
all  the  members.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  alteration  which  I  perceived 
in  my  poor  friend,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  last  Christmas.  I  presaged 
something  bad  when  1  did  not  see  his  eager  little  face  over  the  blinds 
as  usual.  -  I  found  him  in  his  parlour,  poring  over  a  huge  quarto ;  a 
green  shade  over  his  forehead ;  in  one  hand  an  eye-glass,  which  he 
passed  with  nervous,  tremulous  rapidity  from  line  to  line,  while  the  few 
unperused  leaves  of  the  volume  were  between  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
as  if  he  wished  to  ascertain  by  pressiure  how  much  of  his  task  remained 
unaccomplished.  On  perceiving  me,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
*'  Psha!  I  should  have  finished  it  in  ten  minutes ;"  and,  afler  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  he  begged  my  permission  to  conclude  the  volume^ 

as  Mr.  Stuart,  a  gentleman  residing  about  a  mile  out  of  S ,  was  to 

call  for  it  on  his  way  home  in  half  an  hour.  When  at  length  the 
book  was  ended,  and  closed  with  a  kind  of  exulting  clap,  as  little 
in  manners  as  in  person  could  I  recognize  tlie  unpretending,  merry, 
healthy  little  friend  whom  I  had  left  six  months  before.  A  bilious  cast 
of  countenance,  and  a  tendency  to  swelled  legs,  a  care-wrinkled  brow, 
and  weak  eyes,  were  the  consequences  of  loss  of  exercise  and  over- 
study  ;  while  his  confused  conversation,  dogmatical  tone,  and  assumed 
learning,  mingled  with  the  most  conspicuous  and  disgraceful  ignorance 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  formed  a  strong  and  melancholy 
contrast  to  a  simplicity  which  had  never  appeared  folly,  and  a  wise  ab- 
sence of  pretence  which  had  once  made  even  deficiency  graceful, 
£ager  to  exhibit  his  erudition,  he  ran  over  the  titles  of  the  books  he 
had  lately  read,  and  I  found  that  Mrs.  Preston  s  first  issue  to  the  so- 
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eiet J  consisted  of  The  Life  of  Benveniito  Cellini;"  **HaUam*8  Middfe 
Ages,"  *•  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Author  of  Junius/'  **  Croly  on 
the  Apocalypse,"  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  **  Reliquiae 
Diluvianse,"  "  The  History  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  and  *'  Belzo- 
ni's  Egypt."   My  poor  friend  had  read  these  works  in  rapid  succession, 
without  the  slightest  previous  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  sul)- 
jec|8  upon  which  they  treated »  and  I  could  not  be  surprised  at  the  in- 
extricable confusion  of  ideas  which  they  had  produced.  Half  provoked, 
half  amused,  and  altogether  wearied  and  distressed  by  his  absurdity,  I 
left  him  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  favourite,  Mrs.  Martha,  but,  alas ! 
the  change  in  her  was  still  greater,  still  more  fatal.    The  poor  old  lady's 
mind  is  absolutely  unsettled  by  her  recent  studies ;  the  primitive  neat- 
ness of  her  attire. has  disappeared,  and  the  sunny  ralm  of  her  counte- 
nance is  exchanged  for  a  vacant  or  wandering  expression.     But  even 
in  her  incipient  insanity,  traces  .were  to  be  foundof  the  same  high  prin- 
ciple of  duty  which  had  always  been  her  ruling  motive.     She  told  me 
that  she  was  much  obliged  to  good  Mrs.  Preston  for  teaching  her  that 
she  ought  to  improve  her  talents:  doubtless  she  had  too  long  ne- 
glected to  cultivate  the   understanding  God  had  given   her,  but  it 
was  not  too  late ;  for  Mrs.  Preston  had  told  her  that  some  great  man, 
Cicero  or  Caesar,  had  learned  Latin  when  he  was  eighty,  and  she  want- 
ed yet  some  months  of  seventy-seven.     *'  She  assures  me,"  continued 
she,  **  that  new  wonders  will  open  upon  me  at  every  step  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
,  have  been  already  so  fortunate  as  to  sec  two  salamanders  in  my  small 
parlour  grate  since  I  read  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.     Most  likely, 
too,  my  taking  to  reading  in  my  old  age  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
me  from  being  torn  to  pieces  by  hyaenas.     I  had  not  a  notion  there 
were  such  creatures  in  England,  till  I  read  Mr.  Buckland*s  book  with 
the  hard*  name,  but  that  set  me  on  my  guard  ;  and  do  you  know  there 
is  a  den  of  them  somewhere  about  my  field  or  garden,  for  I  found 
some  bones  under  my  sweet-briar  hedge  exactly  like  the  pictures  in 
Mr.  Buckland's  book,  so  now  I  take  care  never  to  stir  out  of  my  house 
without  protection,  and  shall  never  set  foot  in  my  garden  again."     I 
led  the  house  in  a  transport  of  rage  with  Mrs.  Preston  and  her  Book- 
society,  and  every  hour  of  my  residence  at  S afforded  some  new 

proof  of  their  injurious  effects.  The  Curate  preaches  nothing  but  old 
sermons  ;  the  Apothecary  sends  out  wrong  medicines,  and  the  turkey 
Mrs.  Brown  gave  my  host  Tor  Christmas- day  was  the  poorest  little 
hard,  dried-up  thing  1  ever  ate  in  my  life.  Her  daughters  have  become 
pale  and' slatternly,  and  insist  upon  talking  grave  nonsense  with  me  for 
the  hour  together.  Indeed,  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  one  of  my  chief  plea- 
sures at  S ,  that  easy,  sociable,  unintellectual  chat,  springing  up 

one  knows  not  how,  and  leading  one  knows  not  whither,  which  is  as 
much  to  my  taste  as  a  country  walk  without  plan  or  object,  which 
begins  from  a  saunter  before  one's  garden-gate,  and  conducts,  as  if 
from  destiny  rather  than  design,  oyer  new  and  old  ground^  to  unex- 
pected points  of  view,  and  wild  nooks  of  copse  or  common,  which  one 
is  astonished  at  never  having  seen  before.     A  most  fertile  field  for  this 

enjoyment  the  street  of  S had  once  afforded ;  but  all  is  now  over! 

I  see  my  acquaintance  hurry  past  with  the  same  preoccupied  bustling 
manner  that  annoys  me  in  London ;  and  instead  of  their  former  readi- 
ness for  gossip,  if  they  speak  to  eieich  other  at  all,  it  is  only  to  say. 
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<*  You  dated  audi  a  book  the  Ist,  but  did  not  send  it  to  me  till  the  2d  ;** 
or,  **  You  must  tell  one  of  your  servanta  to  tit  up  till  twelve  to-night, 
as  I  shall  finish  such  a  work  by  that  time,  and  escape  a  forfeit,  if  I  send 
it  to  you  before  midnight."  Then  the  monthly  meetings  to  arrange  the 
concerns  of  the  Book-society,  are  a  scene  of  discord  and  wrangling, 
the  jponsequences  of  which  extend  to  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  mem- 
bers* A  ibr&itof  five  shillings  is  imposed  by  Mrs.  Preston's  rules  oa 
every  one  who  is  absent  from  a  meeting ;  and  disputes  concerning  these 
forfeits,  fines  for  detaining  books,  torn  or  dirtied  volumes,  &c.  &c. 
have  set  one  half  of  the  society  of  8  in  arms  against  the  other. 
Even  my  good-natured  Lieutenant,  who  could  once  be  angered  only  by 
a  denial  of  the  superiority  of  the  English  nation,  has  now  numerous 
complaints  against  all  his  neighbours;  passes  some  with  a  freezing 
bow  who  were  formerly  his  chosen  intimates :  and  never  speaks  to  the 
gentleman  who  lives  next  door  to  him,  and  who,  he  assured  me,  had 
behaved  like  a . rascal.  *<  Would  you  believe  it?"  said  he;  ^'I  was 
very  poorly  with  a  bilious  attack,  and  excused  myself  from  attending  a 
book-meeting  on  the  score  of  illness  :  thi»  impertinent  fellow  happened 
to  have,  seen  me  take  a  turn  round  my  field  to  refresh  myself,  and  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  Mrs.  Preston,  who  immediately  fined  me,  I 
must  say  very  ungenteelly  on  her  part ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  Mr. 
Marshall's  conduct,  and  if  he  were  not  a  married  man  I  would  call  him 
out."  IVtrs.  Brown  speaks  with  uncontrolled  indignation  of  Mrs. 
Preston's  having  fined  her  for  absence  when  four  of  her  children  were 
in  the  measles;  and  in  revenge,  persisted  in  attending  a  meeting  the 
day  after  her  son  had  come  from  school  in  the  scarlet  fever,  frightened, 
consequently,  almost  all  the  other  members  away,  and  had  the  exqui- 
site revenge  of  extorting  a  fine  from  the  timid  lady  president  herself. 
I  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  turbulent  assemblies,  and  was 
shocked  at  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  cheerfiil  sociable  meet- 
ings of  former  days. 

Distressed  by  the  injurious  efi*ect  of  Mrs.  Preston*s  institution  on  my 
acquaintance,  I  attempted  to  reason  with  her  in  private  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  my  arguments  were  useless.  **  Knowledge  is  power,  my 
dear  Sir,"  was  her  first  observation. — **  My  dear  Madam,  so  are  fire* 
arms  power,  but  you  would  not  put  them  into  a  man's  hands  who  was 
not  first  taught  either  their  use  or  their  danger.  Power  in  itself  is  of 
no  value  unless  applied  to  good  purposes  ;  usefulness  and  happiness  are 
surely  the  grand  objecta^of  life,  and  who  can  be  the  advocate  of  that 
knowledge^  in  the^  acquisition  of  which  both  are  sacrificed?" — <<  And  is 
it  possible,  then,"  replied  my  antagonist,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  sur- 
prise, "  that  a  man  of  your  intellect  and  attainments  (I  was  obliged  to 
bow)  can  wish  your  friends  here  to  continue  in  that  worse  than  Cim- 
merian darkness  of  ignorance  in  which  I  found  them  plunged  ?  would 
you  keep  from  them  alone  that  mental  food  of  which  they  stood  in 
need  ?"*—'' I  would  not  have  them  crammed  like  turkies;  a  starving 
^aa  must  be  fed  with  caution,  not  suffocated  with  a  load  of  indigestible 
food/' — ^  But,  my  dear  Sir,  you  must  give  us  time ;  in  a  year  or  two  a 
great  alteration  will  ensue."  I  could  not  help  interruptmg  her» 
*'  Madam!"  I  exclaimed,  "there  is  alteration  enough  already :  half  of 
my  friends  are  losing  their  eye-sight,  the  other  half  their  senses,  all  of 
them  their  health  and  tempers,  every  body  is  altered  since  I  was  here 
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last,  and  altered  for  the  worse." — *^  Bat  surely  you  must  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  our  good  friend  the  Lieutenant  since  he  has 
begun  to  interest  himself  on  literary  subjects ;  his  conversation  riiust 
be  far  more  rational  than  when  it  was  confined  to  pigs  and  turnips/'-*- 
"  More  rational,  Madam  1"  I  exclaimed ;  *'  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him  talk  to  me  this  morning  about  thp  probability  that  some  of  die 
Egyptian  sculpture  at  Thebes  was  in  honour  of  Epaminondas  whose  na- 
tive city  it  was,  or  assure  me  that  there  was  now  no  doubt  that  the  man 
in  the  '  Iron  Mask'  was  Lord  George  Sackville,  and  it  served  him  right 
for  his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim."  The  only  good  my  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Preatop  produced,  was  her  acquiescence  in  my  pro- 
posal, that  each  member  of  the  society  should  order  a  book  in  turn. 
Hoping  that  no  one  would  voluntarily  select  a  work  which  he  had  no 
chance  of  comprehending,  I  flattered  myself  that  this  regulation  would 
be  of  some  benefit ;  but  alas  1  my  remedy  came  too  late.  Pride  and  folly 
had  obtained  too  strong  an  influence,  no  one  would  condescend  to  order 
a  trifling  publication ;  and  when  my  poor  little  host  proposed  "  Hig^ 
gins. on  Uie  Celtic  Druids,**  and  another  member,  '^Faber  on  Expi* 
atory  Sacrifices,"  I  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair,  and  determined  to 
let  them  go  mad  in  their  own  way.  Mrs.  Brown,  indeed,  appeared  to 
be  a  little  more  reasonable ;  with  a  most  self-complacent  air  she  or- 
dered an  ^'  Essay  on  Packing ;"  she  had  seen  it  advertised  in  an  old 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  and  she  should  make  her  girls  read  it  v^  at- 
tentively ;  for  the  last  time  Sophy-  went  from  home  she  quite  spoiled 
one  of  her  best  gowns  by  packing'  it  so  ill.  All  the  gentlemen  mem- 
bers objected  to  this  book,  as  it  could  not  be  generally  interesting,  and 
they  should  be  sorry  if  they  could  not  put  their  clothes  into  a  portman- 
teau without  rules ;  the  dispute  quickly  became  violent,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  appease  the  tumult  by  my  assurances  that  it  was 
a  law-book,  and  did  not  contain  one  word  about  trunks  or  bandboxes. 
Mrs.  Brown  looked  very  incredulous  and  angry,  and  has  not  sent  me 
her  usual  present  of  orange  marmalade.  She  objected  to  every  book 
subsequently  proposed  by  other  members,  and  especially  to  ^^  Vindicise 
Ecclesiee  Anglicanae,*'  because  the  title  was  French,  she  having  parti- 
cularly strong  anti-gallican  prejudices.  When  informed  that  the  words 
were  Latin,  her  opposition  was  withdrawn,  as  we  had  never  been  at  war 
with  the  Latins  in  her  memory.  This  aflbrded  her  daughter  Sophy  a 
fair  opportunity  of  displaying  the  knowledge  she  had  acquired  under 
Mrs.  Preston's  auspices ;  and  she  assured  her  mother  that  there  never 
had  been  such  a  people  as  the  I«atins ;  that  Latin  was  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Rome,  but  had  not  been  spoken  there  for  these  two  thousand 
years. 

Ti^ed  by  my  visit,  I  left  S •  as  soon  as  I  could,  on  very  indiffer- 
ent terms  with  my  old  friend;  in  open  enmity  with  Mrs.  Preston;  out 
of  favour  with  nearly  all  my  former  acquaintance,  and  in  that  exaspe- 
rated state  of  temper  against  Book-societies  which  I  have  sought  to  r^ 
lieve  by. pouring  out  my  complaints  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  the 
world  in  general.  W.  E. 
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It  18  quite  provoking  to  remark,  how  ignorant  every  body  is  about 
India,  notwithstanding  its  vast  importance,  and  its  gigantic  growth^  as 
a  member  of  the  British  empire.  Many  country  gentlemen,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  found  out  to  this  day,  that  such  a  country  ex- 
isted, had  they  not  heard  of  it  as  being  a  convenient  lumber-room  for 
stowing  away  supertiuraerary  children ;  and  I  really  believe  it  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  overgrown  brats  too  big  for  school,  and  too  un- 
manageable for  home,  and  staring  us  in  the  face  with  the  perplexing 
•question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  that  Hindostan  occupies  any 
space  at  all  in  the  public  eye.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  East  India  Com-< 
pany's  being  so  admirable  a  dry-nurse  for  our  boys,  and  of  the  con-< 
tinned  intercourse  consequently  going  on  between  the  countries,  a 
most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  modes  of  life  peculiar  to  the  Euro- 
pean  inhabitants,  and  still  more,  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
natives  of  India,  prevails  and  is  still  likely  to  prevail  amongst  us. 

Just  after  my  arrival  from  that  part  of  the  world,  I  happened  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  a  friend>  who  kindly  taking  it  for  granted,  that  I 
could  converse  upon  no  other  subject,  and  equally  willihg  to  show  how 
well  he  understood  Indian  affairs  himself,  began,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  to  convince  them  that  his  know- 
ledge was  unbounded,  to  talk  to  me  very  glibly  about  our  English 
manner  of  living  in  the  East.  "  Well,"  said  he,  '^  you  Englishmen 
-lead  a  very  easy  life  of  it  there.  True,  you  pretend  to  devote  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  morning  to  business  ;  but  is  it  not  all  done  to  your  hand 
by  your  black  writers,  of  whom  every  Englishman  has  one,  if  not  two 
in  his  pay,  at  twenty  rupees  a  month?  The  rest  of  your  time  you  ex- 
pend about  improving  your  persons,  or  in  your  recreations.  [I  did 
not  rightly  comprehend  what  my  friend  meant,  when  he  talked  about 
our  spending  so  much  time  in  improving  our  persons,  although  in  pur 
ablutions,  as.  in  the  other  duties  of  the  toilette,  we  Anglo-Indians  are 
religiously  exact.]  Then  as  to  your  merchants,  what  a  happy  time 
they  have  of  it,  compared  to  us  poor  devils  in  the  city  !  For  they  never 
look  at  their  accounts  themselves;  they  keep  no  books,  but  every 
thing  of  that  sort  is  done  for  them  by  their  banyans,  who  conduct  all 
their  mercantile  operations ;  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  grow  rich.  Then  what  a  number  of  servants ! 
Moor-men  and  peons  to  run  before  your  palanquins,  and  to  carry 
umbrellas  over  yout^  heads  wh^n  you  take  your  walks  [taking  walks 
is  by  no  means  a  favourite  amusement  in  India]  ; — a  porter,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  answer  raps  at  your  door  [we  have  no  knockers, 
•ifor  are  our  doors  closed,  unless  the  house  is  uninhabited].  You  have 
hairy  maids  [here  my  friend  was  still  more  unintelligible] — you  have 
hairy  maids,"  he  continued,  '*  to  brush  away  your  dirt,  and.  besides  all 
•these,  a  vast  number  of  slaves,  male  and  female."  [This  puzzled  me 
not  a  little,  for  there  are  no  slaves  in  British  India.]  For  some  minutes 
I  felt  impatient  to  set  my  friend  right,  and  to  divest  him  of  the  shreds 
and  patches  of  nonsense  he  had  picked  up  about  a  country  he  had 
never  seen  ;  when  to  my  great  relief,  after  a  short  pause  on  my  part, 
which  he  interpreted  into  acquiescence  in  what  he  bad  been  saying,  the 
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conversation  took  another  turn;  The  jiext  day,  on  looking  over  some 
books  on  my  friend's  table,  I  perceived  a  volume  of  the  New  Cyclo- 
paedia by  Dr.  Rees,  which,  from  a  paper  of  reference  he  had  stuck  in 
it,  he  had,  it  seems,  been  recently  consulting.  It  was  at  the  article 
^*  East  Indies,"  that  he  bad  placed  it ;  and  I  found  that  the  Cyclopaedia 
was  the  oracle  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  converse  with  his  guests  upon  what  he  called  their  own 
subjects.  I  thus  discovered  the  rich  mine  from  which  he  had  derived 
the  Oriental  information  that  had  puzzled  me  so  much  the  preceding 
evening.  But  I  was  more  surprised  on  finding  the  article  "  Astro- 
nomy," in  the  same  work,  considerably  thumbed,  and  even  doubled 
down.  The  problem  was  solved  afterwards,  for  his  wife  told  me,  that  the 
Professor  of  Astronomy  from  Cambridge  had  been  paying  them  a  visit, 

and  that  Mr. had  surprised  the  Doctor  as  much  by  talking  about 

the  stars,  as  he  had  myself  by  talking  about  India.  It  was  the  follow^ 
ing  passage  that  had  furnishMl  him  with  his  Indian  disquisition,  though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  my  friend's  inferences  had  taken  considerable 
strides  beyond  the  strict  text  of  his  authority. 

"  Europeans  lead  in  India  a  very  easy  life.  The  men  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  devote  a  small  part  of  the 
morning  to  business,  and  persons  of  fortune  keep  in  their  pay  a  black 
writer,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  rupees  per  month.  They  spend  the  rest 
of  their  time  in  personal  improvement  or  recreation.  Europeans  have 
besides,  one  or  two  banyans,  who  note  down  payments  and  receipts, 
and  adjust  all  pecuniary  matters  in  buying  and  selling.  Moor-men  and 
peons  run  before  the  palanquin,  and  carry  an  umbrella  over  their 
master*  when  he  walks ;  every  house  has  a  porter  to  answer  the  door, 
and  a  harra  maid  to  clear  away  the  dirt ;  and  a  great  number  of  slaves, 
both  male  and  female." — To  say  the  truth,  I  never  had  much  respect 
for  Cyclopaedias,  or  for  Cyclopaedists;  but  my  dislike  to  these  distri- 
butors of  ready-made  knowledge,  and  their  short  cuts  to  universal  sci- 
ence, now  rose  to  absolute  disgust. 

Nor  is  my  worthy  friend's  case  a  singular  one.  Others  are  in  the 
habit  of  swallowing  the  most  absurd  crudities  for  genuine  information 
upon  the  subject  of  India.  Our  eminent  northern  novellist,  poten^ 
master  though  he  be  of  all  the  aids  and  instruments  pertaining  to  his 
art,  has  strangely  committed  himself,  when  be  sent  out,  for  want  of 
knowing  what  better  to  do  with  them,  his  two  personages  of  the  Canon* 
gate  Chronicles  to  that  country.  What  strange  havock  does  he  make 
with  names,  employments,  and  usages,  confounding  Hindoo  with  Mus- 
sulman, Mussulman  with  Hindoo  I  Fiction,  to  be  sure,  is  a  mighty 
privileged  sort  of  person ;  but  is  she  to  be  absolved  from  all  pro- 
bability of  time,  and  place,  and  the  verisimilitudes  of  local  manners 
and  practices  ?  What  Anglo-Indian  could  read  without  a  stare  of  the 
wildest  astonishment,  of  Margrave's  journey  to  Seringapatam,  to  ob- 
tain an  audience  of  that  very  accommodating  person,  Hyder  AH  Sahib  ? 
It  was  indeed  very  provident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  send  the  poor  fellow 
to  a  comfortable  inn,  when  he  got  there,  or  as  the  author  calls  it,  a 
khan,  to  which  Hargrave  returns  every  night,  when  the  business  of  the 
day  is  concluded.     But  unluckily  there  are  no  inns*  or  khans  (the  Per<- 

*  Tliere  are  choultries  in  Mysore  and  other  parts  of  India,  bat  these  are  for  the 
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sian  word  for  the  same  thing)  ki  any  part  of  Hyder*8  dotniniona :  and 
ire  might  as  well  have  heen  told  by  what  sign  it  was  known, — ^the  Bear 
or  the  White  Lion ;  for  the  author  evidently  intended  to  tell  his  readers 
that  his  hero  was  at  a  comfortable  place  of  acoommodationi  whilst  he 
was  transacting  his  business  at  Seringapatam.  A  Feringhi  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  to  his  khan  in  a  fort,  where  no  Feringhi 
could  have  showed  his  nose  without  instant  danger  of  his  head ;  and 
this  too  in  the  fury  of  the  hottest  warfare  ever  waged  by  the  Company 
against  a  native  power  of  Hindostan  I 

Now,  although  India  has  been  often  described,  and  is  perpetually 
talked  about  by  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  a  residence  thereof  some 
years  is  not,  I  presume,  a  positive  disqualification  for  describing  it ; 
and  on  the  faith  of  that  presumption,  I  have  ventured  on  some  notices 
of  the  European  modes  of  society  in  that  interesting  country.  The 
sketches  were  taken  a  few  years  ago,  but  English  society  in  that  coun- 
try remains  long  unaltered.  Nowhere  can  you  find  an  ampler  harvest 
of  original  character  than  in  Indian  society ;  of  character  modified  and 
coloured  by  various  causes,  that  are  not  to  be  seen  at  work  elsewhere-^ 
climate,  indulgences  incident  to  climate,  provincial  habitudes,  distance 
from  home ;  not  oneof  whieh  but  has  had  its  share  in  getting  up  that 
strange  complex  being,  that  bundle  of  whims  and  oddities,  whom  upon 
his  arrival  in  England  we  *elepe  an  "  old  Indian.**  For  old  Indians, 
plant  them  where  you  will,  are  a  distinct  race ;  on  Choultry-plain,  or 
at  the  Oriental  Club ;  in  Choringa,  or  Portman-square ;  in  the  language 
of  Tacitus,  ^*  propriam  ac  syneeram,  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem.'' 
Of  the  natives,  little  will  be  ever  known,  chough  much  will  continue 
to  be  said  or  written  about  them  :  for  they  have  two  characters ;  exo- 
teric in  their  intercourses  with  us,  esoteric  in  their  relations  to  each 
other.  In  their  social  and  domestic  aspect,  they  shrink  from  all  in* 
quisition>  and  an  impenetrable  curtain  veils  them  from  speculative  cu- 
riosity. But  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  experience  in  native  litiga- 
tion, more  perhaps  of  their  interior  character  has  been  incidentally  re- 
vealed to  me,  than  to  those  who  from  the  moment  of  their  arriving  in 
India,  to  the  hour  of  their  departure,  have  been  thrown  into  no  nearer 
contact  with  them  than  results  from  the  mere  relation  of  masters  and 
servants,  and  who  have  been  too  much  engrossed  in  the  cares  of  accu- 
mulation^ or  in  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  the  country,  to  study 
the  most  intricate  and  difficult  page  of  our  common  nature.  Nor  will 
my  notes  be  found,  perhaps,  quite  uninteresting  to  those  who,  folbw- 
ing  juridical  pursuits  at  home,  may  wish  to  know  something  of  our 
provincial  jurisprudence,  and  to  have  a  flew  slight  sketches  of  a  legal 
life  in  that  remote  part  of  our  empire. 

I  was  three  or  four  years  at  the  English  bar,  before  the  project  of 
trying  my  luck  in  the  East  dawned  upon  my  mind.  Had  the  law  been 
propitious  to  my  vows  at  home,  the  smallest  prize  that  Westminster- 
hall  yielded,  would  have  secured  me  as  her  votary  at  her  own  favour- 
ed altar.  But  having  trudged  down  there  so  many  cold  and  foggy 
mornings  without  a  fee  to  cheer  me,  (unless  now  and  then  a  stray 
half-guinea  destined   to  some  other  barrister,    who  happened  not 

receptioD  merely,  not  the  entertaiDment  of  trayellcrs,  affording  only  a  roof  tp 
shelter  them. 
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to  be  b  chambers,  wandered  to  my  fingers),  my  patience  b^fsn  to  give: 
way ;  my  prospectsof  the  chancellorship  became  daily  more  dim ;— ^md 
at  last,  hope  itself  had  been  so  bng  deferred,  that  it  had  even  ceased  to 
make  my  heart  sick.  To  add  aho  to  the  discouragements  of  my  pro- 
fessional career,  I  had,  by  ill-luck,  selected  the  Norfolk  circuit,  a  sort 
of  hospital  for  decayed  judges,  and  proverbially  unproductive  of  fees. 
We  were  sure,  as  often  as  the  judges  met  to  choose  their  circuits,  to 
have  old  Mr.  Baron  Perryn,  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  *  of  his  expect- 
ing his  pension,  and  at  the  extreme  verge  of  a  life,  which,  even  in 
youth,  had  been  intellectually  decrepid.  When  he  sat  at  Nisi  Prins, 
if  a  point  arose  in  the  cause,  he  would  sit  still  while  it  was  argued  by 
the  two  opposite  leaders,  Mr.  Sergeant  Le  Blanc,  and  Mr.  George 
Wilson — and  then  say,  "  My  brother  Le  Blanc  is  an  excellent  lawver 
and  an  honourable  man,  and  so  is  Mr.  Wilson:  What  then  am  I  to 
do  V*  This  appea}  to  the  honour  of  two  of  the  most  honourable  men 
in  the  profession,  had  its  effect.  It  put  an  end  to  all  farther  wrangling, 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  he  who  was  conscious  of  being  wrong 
should  give  way.  Thus  the  point  was  sure  of  being  rightly  ruled. 
With  Perryn,  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  was  frequently  joined  on  the  Nor- 
folk circuit.  He  had  oeen  an  eminent  practitioner  in  his  day,  and  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  his  faculties  had  been 
worn  by  labour,  and  were  yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  age. 
Perryn,  good  soul,  had  no  faculties  that  time  or  infirmity  could  injure. 
Yet  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  his  inefficiency ;  and  I  never  shall  for- 
get his  remarking  in  the  tremulous  treble  of  seventy-five,  *^  It  is  high 
time  that  my  brother  Ashurst  should  retire." 

The  Bar  has  the  credit  of  being  a  gentlemanly  profession,  because  it 
is  presumed  that  they  have  the  education  of  gentlemen.  This  is  not 
the  case  invariably.  Many  of  them  have  scarcely  seen  any  other 
school  than  an  attorney's  desk,  and  arrive  at  the  bar  with  minds  whose 
widest  horison  is  bounded  by  the  office  in  which  they  drudged.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  mediocrity  of  their  talents,  to  which  the  few,  who  from 
time  to  time  blaze  in  our  legal  firmament,  are  only  exceptions.  But 
for  spite,  envy,  and  uncharitableness,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
English  Bar.  Actors  and  actresses,  goaded  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
green-room,  are  not  more  petulant,  more  intolerant  of  each  other's 
merit,  more  arrogant  of  their  own.  If  a  young  man  get  a  brief  on 
the  circuit,  it  is  treason.  It  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  hugging 
an  attorney  (that  is,  by  courting  and  paying  attentions  to  one),  and 
^ese  illiberal  insinuations  are  encouraged  by  persons  the  most  notori- 
ous for  the  lowest  condescensions  to  that  part  of  the  profession.  On 
the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  business  was  in  few  hands.  The  junior  briefs 
were  caught  up  by  Sellon  and  Best,  (the  latter  called  Second  Best,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  able  individual  now  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas)  whose  clerks  always  hunted  in  couples,  and  were  hawks  ad- 
mirably trained  for  pouncing  on  attorneys. 

My  little  patrimony  was  now  fiut  declining,  and  evinced  sundry  in- 
telligible symptoms  of  it.  My  best  black  coat  began  to  assume  a  dingy 
hue,  and  instead  of  regaling  myself  at  the  Ghnecian  or  George's,  I  was 

*  This  was  before  the  pMsing  of  the  Judges*  Pension  Act.  They  have  now 
no  inducement  to  remain  on  the  bench  after  the  loss  of  their  faculties. 
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glad  to  cook  mj  own  chop  in  chambers,  or  to  wait  my  turn  for  the  iti- 
nerant joint  in  Bell-jard.  Every  circuit  emptied  my  pockeu,  without 
the  civility  of  some  well-bred  highwaymen  to  fling  me  back  any  part 
of  what  it  bad  eased  me.  I  was  in  like  case  with  poor  Umbritius,  in 
Juvenal. 

"  Res  hodle  minor  est,  here  quam  fnit,  atqne  eadem  eras 
Deteret  eziguis  aliquid." 

I  applied,  therefore,  for  permission  to  embark  for  Madras,  as  one  of 
the  advocates  in.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  that  Presidency; 
^d  having  obtained  it,  agreed  for  my  passage  on  board  an  Indiaman, 
stipulating  for  a  cabin  to  myself; — but  when  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
the  ship  was  so  crowded  with  troops  and  passengers,  that  this  condi- 
tion, however  essential  to  my  comfort,  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  was  crammed  into  the  steerage  amongst  a  score  of  noisy  cadets, 
mischievous  as  monkeys,  but  more  troublesome  and  chattering.  Their 
amusements  were  not  exactly  to  my  taste,  especially  those  in  which  I 
was  a  party  concerned ;  when  some  three  or  *  four,  deeming  the  **  law- 
yer" asleep,  got  under  my  cot,  and  raising  it  to  the  deck,  from  which  it 
was  suspended,  let  it  suddenly  fall,  to  give  me,  I  suppose,  some  notion 
beforehand  of  the  concussions  I  should  have  to  undergo  in  a  gale  of 
wind  oiT  the  Cape.  In  all  like  cases,  I  have  always  found  it  the  wisest 
policy  to  say  nothing,  and  even  to  seem  unconscious  of  the  joke.  Thus 
the  whole  wit  of  the  thing  is  spoiled,  and  the  wag  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  he  has  fatigued  himself  to  no  purpose.  On  being  slily  asked 
how  I  had  passed  the  night,  my  answer  was, ''  Never  better  in  my  life!" 
and  from  that  time  they  gave  themselves  no  farther  trouble  to  plague 
me.  But  wishing  for  retirement,  I  agreed  with  the  carpenter  for  his 
cabin  in  the  mid^part  of  the  ship,  where  I  remained  in  great  tranquil- 
lity, interrupted  only  by  one  attempt  to  annoy  me ;  and  for  this  I  was 
indebted  to  a  huge  awkward  cub  of  a  fourth  mate,  who  professed  a 
mortal  dislike  to  ''  lawyers."  His  grandfather  and  father,  he  said, 
could  never  endure  the  sight  of  one,  and  he  accordingly  did  me  the  fa- 
vour to  select  me  as  a  fit  subject  for  this  hereditary  spleen  against  my 
profession.  In  the  middle  of  the  quarter-deck  there  is  a  brass  pin  or 
nail,  (I  have  heard,  but  I  now  forget  its  use  in  naval  architecture,) 
which  being  struck  by  another  piece  of  metal,  vibrates  with  so  intense 
a  sound  through  the  plank,  that  it  would  almost  awaken  a  man  from 
his  last  sleep.  It  was  just  over  my  head,  and  my  anti-legal  tormentor 
knew  enough  of  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  to  calculate  the  eflfect  of  rap- 
ping it  for  a  length  of  time  with  a  small  key,  and  thus  produced  a 
clattering  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  like  that  of  a  Cyclops  at  his  anvil. 
I  was  of  course  disturbed,  but,  recollecting  that  a  ship  itself  is  but  one 
huge  noise,  (^eyac  Oo/ovjSoc)  I  ''  swore  a  prayer  or  two,  and  slept  again.'* 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  reason  to  suspect  the  lawyer-hater,  and  on 
hearing  a  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  about  mid-watch  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  I  jumped  up,  ran  on  deck,  and  found  my  friend  at  his 
fiivourite  amusement.  I  immediately  gave  the  projecting  part  of  his 
person  (he  was  stooping  down  to  his  work)  a  violent  kick,  and  left  the 
sea^alf  measuring  the  planks  with  his  unwieldy  bulk.  The  next  day 
he  looked  a  little  sheepish,  but  as  he  said  nothing  of  the  adventure  of 
the  night,  I  was  equally  reserved,  and  nothing  more  occurred  to  tor- 
ment me. 
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AmongBt  our  female  passengers  there  were  several  who  were  carry-* 
ing  out  a  tolerable  assortment  of  charms  for  the  Madras  market. 
There  was,  however,  one  lady,  who,  from  peculiar  softness  and  deln 
cacy  of  feeling,  seemed  to  suffer  more  and  more  acutely  as  the  white 
cli£&  of  England  laded  from  her  gase*  I  observed  that  she  shud- 
dered with  affright  from  the  parting  embraces  of  the  friends  from  whom 
the  world  of  waters  was  about  to  divide  her.  I  found  afVel-wards  that 
she  was  not  bound  on  one  of  those  matrimonial  speculations,  which  at« 
tract  so  many  adventurers  of  her  sex  to  that  land  of  husbands.  She 
had  been  betrothed  to  a  deserving  young  officer  in  ohe  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments,  and  was  now  going  out  to  be  united  to  him.  There 
was  certainly  something  in. this  to  inspire  a  young  woman  with  anxiety 
and  thoughtfulness ; — but  there  was  also  much  to  cheer  and  enliven 
her  in  the  approaching  reward  of  her  constancy.  But  her's  was  a  set- 
tled gloom,  a  deeply-seated  inquietude  of  the  soul,  for  which,  as  she 
once  confessed  to  me,  she  herself  knew  not  how  to  account ;  a  sadness 
like  Antonio's — 

**  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad.** 

Philosophy  may  say  what  she  will ; — ^but  are  there  not  mysterious  and 
inward  intimations,  that  sometimes  weigh  heavily  upon  the  bosom,  and 
overspread  us  with  the  shadows,  as  it  were,  of  an  approaching  evil  ? 
They  have  been  too  often  felt  to  be  untrue  or  imaginary.  May  it  not 
be  rationally  supposed  that  they  are  benignantly  sent  us  to  spare  our 
feelings  the  shock  of  a  sudden  transition,  when  unforeseen  sorrows 
come  upon  us — to  lower  the  tone  and  temperament  of  the  mind,  the 

better  to  attune  it  to  whatever  is  fated  to  happen  7     But  Miss  W ^ 

on  her  arrival  in  India,  found  that  these  forebodings,  however  obscure 
and  indefinite,  had  pointed  towards  some  destined  i^icdon.  Captain 
Bull,  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  was  no  more ; — ^he  had 
fallen  in  a  fatal  encounter  nearly  two  months  before,  but  he  had  the 
circumspection  a  few  hours  before  his  death  to  transmit  to  a  house  of 
agency  at  the  Presidency,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  her  passage  to  England,  should  any  disaster  befal  him.  What 
rendered  this  event  the  more  deplorable  was,  that  it  had  taken  place  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  little  projects  of  domestic  happiness,  and  a 
thousand  kind  and  affectionate  cares  to  get  every  thing  ready  that 
might  minister  to  her  comforts,  or  accord  with  her  wishes.  The  story 
is  short  and  melancholy  ;  and  it  is  not  foreign  from  the  subject  of  diese 
pages,  inasmuch  as,  it  afterwards  turned  out,  it  connects  itself  with  my 
professional  career  at  Madras. 

The regiment  of  foot  was  quartered  at  Vellore  when  the  tra- 
gical occurrence  took  place  which  deprived  poor  Captain  Bull  of  his 
existence.  He  was  yet  only  in  early  manhood,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  much  respected  in  the  Hussar  regiment,  which  he 
quitted  in  exchange  for  a  company  in  the  regiment  in  India,  which 
he  had  joined  only  a  few  months.  At  Vellore,  he  found  a  set  of 
officers,  chiefly  Irish,  and  by  no  means  favourable  specimens  of  that 
country,  either  in  its  virtues  or  its  failings.  He  felt  therefore,  as  was 
natural,  little  or  no  inclination  to  associate  with  them',  farther  than 
military  duty  required:  The  mess  of  the  regiment  was  convivial  and 
expensive ;  and  Captain  Bull  having  been  affianced,  as  I  have  already 
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remark«d|  to  the  youog  lady  who  was  my  fellow  pesaengeri  had  the 
strongest  and  most  laudable  motives  for  living  economically.      He 
therefore  intimated,  but  in  terms  of  politeness,  his  disinclination  to 
join  the  mess,  stating  his  expecutions  of  being  shortly  married,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  expense  which  he  was  so  soon  to  incur.     But  the 
majority  of  the  mess,  the  Irish  part  of  it  in  particular^  with  the  con* 
fusion  of  head  incident  to  those  who  are  resolved  to  quarrel,  interpreted 
bis  refusal  into  a  personal  affront.     It  was  then  unanimously  agreed 
amongst  nine  oflScers  present,  that  they  should  draw  lots  which  of  them 
was  to  call  Captain  Bull  out*     The  lot  fell  upon  a  Lieutenant  Sandys, 
who,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his  brother  officers,  sent  the  challenge, 
which  Bull  had  too  much  spirit  to  decline,  though  determined,  as  he 
told  his  second,  not  to  fire,  having  no  personal  injury  to  redress.  They 
went  out,  Sandys  fired,  and  Captain  Bull  fell.     The  systematic  cow- 
ardice of  the  plot,  and  the  tutimely  fate  of  so  excellent  a  young  roan, 
strongly  agitated  the  feelings  of  alL    It  was  a  transaction  in  total  con- 
tempt even  of  the  code  of  honour,  to  which  military  men  profess  an 
explicit  obedience ;— for  it  was  a  personal  encounter,  where  no  per- 
sonal insult  had  been  offered,  nor  any  grievance  felt, — and  who  would 
be  safe,  if  he  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  satisfy,  at  the  risk  of  life, 
the  imaginary  affronts  of  a  body  of  men,  deciding  die  fate  of  a  fellow- 
ereature  by  the  drawing  of  a  lot  ? — Sandys,  and  Yeaman,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  same  regiment,  his  second,  were  brought  down  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  tried  at  the  ensuing  sessions  for  wilful  murder.    The  trial 
took  place  about  two  months  after  my  arrival  at  Madras,  and  I  was 
retained  for  the  prisoners.    The  grass-cutters,  and  the  horse-keepers 
who  had  observed  them  going  out  together  and  returning,  and  a  water- 
bearerj  who  had  actually  seen  the  duel,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  identify  Sandys  and  Yeaman ;  and  the  prisoners  had,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  a  jury  of  Madras  shopkeepers,  who,  serving  the  diffbrent 
regiments  with  stores,  had  on  former  occasions  acquitted  officers  under 
similar  charges ;  and,  aggravated  as  the  present  case  was,  probably  felt 
a  like  indisposition  to  convict.     They  were  acquitted  therefore,  but 
against  the  strong  and  pointed  directions  of  the  Judge,  Sir  Henry 
Gwillim,  who  told  the  jury,  that  it  would  be  trifling  with  his  own  oath 
not  to  tell  them  that  it  was  a  case  of  foul  and  deliberate  murder.  They 
deliberated,  or  pretended  to  deliberate,  for  half  an  hour ;  and  during 
this  time,  the  Judge,  who  could  not  imagine  that  any  other  verdict 
could  be  brought  in  but  that  of  *  guilty,'  had  already  laid  his  black 
cap  upon  his  note-book,  prepared  to  pass  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon 
them,  and  which,  as  he  told  the  prisoners,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
'  carried  into  effect.     "  You  have  had,"  said  he,  addressing  them  with 
great  solemnity,  **  a  narrow  escape,  and  too  merciful  a  jury.     If  they 
can,  let  them  reconcile  their  verdict  to  God  and  their  conscien^. 
For  my  part,  I  assure  you,  had  the  verdict  been  what  the  faets  of  the 
ease  so  fully  warranted,  that,  in  twenty-four  hours,  you  should  both  of 
you  have  been  cold  and  unconscious  corses, — as  cold  and  unconscious 
as  that  of  the  poor  young  man  whom,  by  a  wicked  conspiracy  and  a 
wicked  deed,, you  drove  out  of  existence.   Begone,  repent  of  your  sins. 
You  are  men  of  blood,  and  that  blood  cries  up  to  Heaven  against  you." 
Sandys  and  Yeaman  were  afterwards  tried  by  a  Court-martial,  found 
guilty  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Captain  Bull,  and  broke. 
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The  sentence  wet  confirmed  by  the  King,  with  an  additional  elauae, 
declaring  them  "  incapable  for  ever  of  again  serving  his  Majepty/' 

We  ran  down  our  longitude  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  saw 
an  island,  called  by  the  Dutch  St.  Paul's  Amsterdam,  a  desolate  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  constituting  a  remarkable  incident  in 
our  Yoyage,  because  it  is  rarely  made  by  any  European  navigators.  Il 
seemed  evidently  a  yolcanic  production ;  and  the  peak  resembled  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  It  was  matter  of  great  surprise  to  us,  When  we 
learned  that  there  were  several  persons  inhabiting  this  cheerless  mass 
of  sterility  ;  for  the  admiral  having  sent  bis  boat  on  shore,  found  there 
a  small  number  of  American  sailors,  employed  in  the  seal  fishery,  who 
had  been  confined  to  that  gloomy  rock  for  upwards  of  four  years. 
Their  vessel  (about  two  hundred  tons)  had  accidentally  made  the 
island,  but  standing  in  too  close,  the  ship  was  lost  on  a  xeef,.  and  the 
crew  saved  themselves  <m  the  island.  The  wreck  had  furnished  them 
with  building  materials  for  a  few  huts,  or  cabins;  and  trusting  to 
chance  for  their  deliverance,  they  had  planted  a  potatoe-ground,  and  a 
£ew  patdies  of  Indian  corn,  subsisting  chiefly  on  fish,  the  flesh  of  seals, 
and  the  few  wild  fowls  they  could  ensnare,  for  their  powder  had  long 
been  exhausted.  Their  seal  fishery,  however,  had  been  very  pro-* 
ductive,  for  they  had  skins  sufficient  to  realize  a  large  capital.  They 
hailed  the  appearance,  therefore,  of  our  fleet  with  rapture.  No  ship 
had  gladdened  their  eyes  during  the  whole  of  their  dreary  exile ;  and 
this  was  the  first  opportunity  tlwt  had  occurred  to  them  of  communi* 
eating  with  the  United  States.  The  Captain  came  off  in  the  Admiral's 
boat  on  board  the  Culloden,  where  he  wrote  letters  to  his  owners,  de- 
siring them  to  send  off  a  ship  for  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  and  the 
cargo  of  skins  they  had  taken.  They  were  all  very  comfortable,  the 
Captain  said;  but  intimated  that  there  were  one  or  two  mutinoas 
spirits  among  them,  who  gave  them  considerable  inquietude.  In  fact, 
these  desperadoes  had  been  acting  one  of  the  scenes  in  Shakspeare's 
**  Tempest"  upon  this  desolate  nook,  amidst  the  waste  of  waters.  It 
seems  they  were  such  thorough  republicans,  that  they  began  to  be 
impatient  of  the  Captain's  command,  whose  life  they  had  literally 
attempted  in  his  sleep,  intending,  on  his  demise,  to  usurp  the  sove* 
reignty  themselves ; — "  the  latter  end  of  their  commonwealth,"  like 
old  Gonaalo's,  '*  forgetting  the  beginning."  Sir  Edward  PeUew  kindly 
agreed  to  take  the  mutineers  on  board  the  Culloden,  as  well  as  to  for- 
ward the  Captain's  despatches  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  monsoon  would  set  in  before  we  could  possibly  arrive  at 
Madras,  (the  flag-staff  being  struck  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  no 
ships  permitted  to  anchor  there  after  that  day,)  those  of  us,  who  were 
destined  to  that  settlement,  were  delighted  with  the  unexpected  good- 
fortune  of  seeing  Calcutta.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  transports  I  felt 
when  we  first  anchored  in  the  river.  It  was  just  off  the  celebrated 
Saugur  island,  the  abode  of  wild  deer,  and  the  hannt  of  tigers^  one  or 
two  of  which  we  could  discern,  by  means  of  a  glass,  at  low-water, 
attempting  to  ford  the  river  from  the  opposite  side.  We  proceeded  up 
the  Hoogley,  in  a  boat  called  A  budgerow,  which  is  partly  covered, 
and  thus  affords  a  comfortable  kind  of  cabin,  which,  with  a  little 
ingenuity,  we  divided  into  two,  appropriating  one  of  them  to  the  use 
of  th^  ladies  who  had  joined  our  party.    At  night,  or  when  we  bad  to 
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wait  for  the  tide,  we  moored  in  a  creek,  keeping  however  a  good  look- 
out,  lest  a  tiger  or  an  alligator  might  sneak  into  the  vessel,  and  carry 
dff  one  or  two  of  our  boatmen — an  occurrence  which  our  serang  (steers- 
man) assured  us  had  happened  to  a  budgerow  only  a  few  days  before. 
Till  we  arrived  at  Fulta,  where  there  is  an  English  house  of  refresh- 
ment, and  where  we  laid  in  abundant  provision,  the  country  on  each 
side  was  low  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  thick  jungle ;  but  as  we 
ascended  the  stream,  it  assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  Our  little 
voyage  was  enlivened  with  all  the  fun  and  anecdote  of  spirits  unimpri- 
soned  from  a  ship,  and  relieved  from  the  languor  and  monotony  of  a 
sea  life ;  the  dashing  of  our  oars,  mingled  occasionally  with  the  charm 
of  female  voices,  was  music  to  our  hearts  ;  and  even  the  fiat  scenery 
on  each  side  of  us,  had  all  the  effect  of  the  picturesque,  merely  because 
it  was  land.  At  length  we  approached  Garden-reach,  a  part  of  old 
Ganges  himself,  whose  waves  seemed,  with  innumerable  smiles,  to  waft 
us  gaily  along  to  the  greatest  of  Oriental  cities.  It  was  now  the  finest 
season  of  the  Indian  year,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  shadowed 
with  mango  groves,  and  sometimes  dotted  with  white  villas,  the  gar- 
den-houses to  which  the  English  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  retire  from 
the  fierce  fervours  of  the  sun  in  July,  and  the  hot  blast  whose  breath 
no  one  can  abide.  The  grounds  of  many  of  these  villas  were  laid  out 
in  the  uste  of  Our  own  country,  and  sometimes  descended  in  sloping 
lawns  to  the  river,  while  tall  and  beautiful  shrubs  were  bending  down 
their  heads,  as  if  to  taste  the  wave.  We  could  discern  trees  of  guava, 
plantains,  pumelrosas,  lime,  and  orange,  and  small  parterres  of  the 
chulta-tree,  blooming  with  a  succession  of  flowers,  that  dedicate  their 
beauties  to  the  hot  embrace  of  the  sun, — and  long  plantations  of  the 
tatoon  and  the  russa,  all  in  the  full  pride  of  their  blossoming.  The 
scene,  though  upon  a  grander  scale,  reminded  us  much  of  the  South- 
ampton water,  as  it  flows  along  by  the  side  of  those  delightful  resi- 
dences that  adorn  its  banks,  and  the  rich  foliage  that  clothes  it.  Some 
surly  alligators,  and  a  posse  of  sharks  at  a  little  distance  in  their  rear, 
followed  our  vessel.  We  were  told  that  they  were  going  with  the  tide 
to  Calcutta,  where  the  Hindoos  provide  them  with  a  daily  meal  of  their 
dead,  and  even  of  their  aged  and  crippled,  whom  they  throw  into  the 
aacred  stream  of  the  Ganges.  So  paradoxical  is  the  superstitious  re- 
verence in  which  they  hold  his  waters,  that  they  fatten  them  with  every 
sort  of  pollution,  paying  him  at  the  same  time  the  compliment  of  his 
being  too  pure  to  be  defiled. 

But  Calcutta — the  European  quarter  of  it  I  mean — ^why,  it  is  a  city 
of  palaces,  each  reared  by  the  genii  of  the  lamp.  The  whiteness  of 
the  chunam,  or  stucco,  relieved  by  the  green  Bengal  blinds,  that  ex- 
clude the  sun  from  the  houses^-the  houses  themselves,  resembling 
rather  the  abodes  of  ambassadors  from  mighty  potentates,  than  the 
private  habitations  of  civil  servants  and  merchants, — made  the  first 
impression  of  Calcutta  upon  my  senses  an  unfading  one.  I  had  no 
letters,  and  knew  not,  when  I  arrived  there,  that  I  should  meet  with  any 
other  hospitelity  than  the  venal  hospitality  of  the  worst  hotel  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  if  the  place  which  I  first  entered  deserves  the  name. 
But  Bobus  Smith  was  Advocate-General  at  Calcutta ;  and  I  said  to 
myself,  I  will  present  myself  to  him,  tell  him  that  I  was  unexpectedly 
brought  to  Calcutta,  dc/eror  kwpeSf  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  relieve 
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me  from  this  execrable  punch-house, — the  name  appropriately  given 
by  the  natives  to  the  hotels  at  Calcutta.  His  reception  was  kindness 
itself.  He  was  universally  admired  and  beloved,  and  was  growing 
rich,  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  In  his  hospitable  house,  I  was 
treated  with  elegance  and  courtesy ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  business, 
recreated  with  &e  conversation  of  the  best-hearted,  the  most  highly- 
gifted,  the  most  pleasant  and  facetious  of  created  beings.  I  was  sitting 
with  him  one  morning  at  breakfast,  when  a  brief,  with  a  hundred  gold 
mohurs  (about  two  pounds  sterling  each),  was  put  into  his  hands.  That 
most  brilliant  and  enchanting  of  coins,  as  it  sparkled  before  my  eyes, 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  my  nerves,  and  I  was  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two  lost  in  those  dreams  of  opulence  which  the  sight  of  so  large 
a  sum  naturally  enough  conjured  up  in  the  imagination  of  a  poor  devil 
of  a  barrister,  who  had  never  seen  more  than  two  guineas  in  the  shape 
of  a  fee  in  the  whole  course  of  his  profession.  But  the  nonchalance, 
the  imperturbable  calmness  with  which  Bobus  received,  and  placed  it 
in  his  drawer — this  was  quite  miraculous.  I  should  have  capered 
abot^t  my  room,  and  probably  overthrown  every  chair  and  table  in  it, 
had  such  a  shower  of  wealth  descended  upon  me ;  but  as  for  Smith,  he 
coolly  signed  his  initials  on  the  brief,  laid  it  down  again,  and  resumed 
the  conversation,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  ordinary  occurrence  of  his 
life.  This  drcumstanee  gave  me  some  foretaste  of  professional  profits 
in  India,  though  I  was  aware  that  they  were  regulated  at  Madras  upon 
a  much  more  contracted  scale. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  private  character  among  the  Hindoos  easily  calr 
cttlated.  It  is  next  to  miraculous ;  for  no  people  under  the  sun  are  so 
lynx-eyed  in  penetrating  the  good  qualities  or  Refects  of  individuals. 
They  read  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  at  a  glance.  They  have  his 
moral  likeness  at  a  tingle  sitting.  The  flaws  and  deformities  of  mind 
or  disposition,  which  he  imagines  concealed  even  from  his  nearest  con- 
nexions or  his  most  intimate  companions,  are  seen  in  a  moment  by  his 
banyan  or  his  moonshee.  It  it  an  apparent  paradox,  but  it  is  literally 
'  true — there  are  no  characters  which  they  hold  in  such  superstitious 
abhorrence  as  the  mean  and  money-scraping  one.  They  detect  it  under 
every  disguise ;  they  trace  it  in  all  its  modifications ;  and  when  they 
have  once  found  it  out  in  you,  from  that  moment,  if  you  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them,  it  is  only  mouth-honour,  eye-service,  mercenary 
obeisance  you  are  to  expect  from  them.  That  alacrity  of  heart,  which 
interprets  and  executes  your  inmost  wishes  ere  the  tongue  or  the  look 
can  speak  them — all  vanishes,  when  they  have  discovered  your  mean- 
ness. And  yet  they  are  idolaters  of  wealth ; — but  it  is  of  wealth  only 
as  power,  and  power  must  be  in  action  to  be  felt  or  reverenced.  For 
money  gathered  by  successive  accumulations,  and  deposited  in  your 
chest,  they  have  no  respect.  It  must  be  seeif  in  life  and  in  operation ; 
in  splendour  of  equipage  or  of  banquet,  in  their  eyes  the  natural  uses 
of  opulence ;  and  a  liberal,  but  not  a  ruinous  establishment,  makes  an 
Englishman  a  Sawmy,  a  little  god,  with  the  Hindoos. 

But  it  is  highly  politic, — ^it  is  more  than  politic,  it  is  absolutely  requi- 
site,-that  he  who  represents  the  British  name  in  India  as  the  Governor- 
General,  whatever  may  be  his  personal  habits  or  inclbations,  should 
feast  the  native  eye  with  a  full  allowance  of  ceremonial  greatness.  His 
household  cannot  be  too  splendid,  his  establishments  too  munificent. 
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It  18  money  wisely  laid  out,  for  it  comes  back  to  you  in  redoubled 
respect  for  your  national  character,  and  adds  new  and  radical 
holdings  to  your  empire.  Let  this  great  officii^  person  descend 
from  his  pedestal ;  send  him  about  Calcutta  on  indiscriminate  viiits»  or 
without  his  troopers  or  his  chubdara  ;  let  him  give  no  costly  entertain* 
mentSy  and  bold  no  pompous  IcTees— there  is  then,  to  their  apprehen* 
sions,  no  British  government  in  India.  The  authorities  at  home  should 
look  to  this  when  they  select  a  man  for  that  important  function*  Ge» 
nerosity  and  munificence  in  that  station  have  more  political  energy  thaa 
is  perhaps  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  Leadenhall-street.  What  a 
transition  was  felt  through  all  Hindostan  from  Lord  Wellesley, — regal 
in  his  state,  regal  in  his  ^beralities,  regal  even  in  his  diminutive  per- 
son, and  unbounded  in  the  authority  of  a  name  which  filled  all  India — 
to  Lord  Minto,  alike  penurious  of  the  Company's  purse  and  his  own  ; 
not  even  expending  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  dignity  and  demands 
of  his  office,  and  pushing  his  pitiful  economy  to  such  cheese-paring  and 
candle-end  extremes,  as  to  midce  his  own  aides-de-camp  find  a  separate 
table  at  their  own  expense !  The  sordidness  of  that  Scotch  economy 
left  a  taint  upon  our  character  which  it  was  long  in  recovering.  But 
Lord  Hastings  redeemed  it.  The  natives,  however,  will  for  some  time 
retain  their  disgust  at  Scottish  Govemors*General ;  and  as  for  the  civil 
and  military  services,  Scotch  nepotism  and  Scotch  cousinsbip  had 
nearly  done  for  them. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Lord  Wellesleyat  Calcutta  in  all  ''bis 
pride  of  place."  I  thought  his  state,  of  which  he  certainly  assumed  a 
great  deal,  sate  well  upon  him.  It  was  not  the  forced  state  of  a  player, 
strutting  monarchically  across  the  stage, — ^it  was  the  pomp  and  pride^ 
of  a  gentleman,  but  pride  and  pomp  notwithstanding.  His  policy  re-' 
lative  to  the  Mahratta  powers  was  well  conceived,  but  imperfectly 
executed.  He  foresaw  those  evils  in  their  infancy,  which  in  their  adult 
growth  would  be  fatal  to  the  British  power ;  and  balancing  one  state 
against  another  by  the  nicest  adjustments,  he  established  a  system  of 
general  unity  and  repose.  Succeeding  Governors,  particularly  Sir 
George  Barlow, — the  same  person  who  afterwards  exhibited,  as  will  be 
seen,  such  fine  talents  for  misgovernment  at  Madras, — and  Lord  Minto, 
who  followed  Barlow,  overlooked  his  precautions,  and  deserted  his 
principles.  The  mischief  budded  again,  and  with  new  vigour.  Lord 
Hastings  revived  and  extended  the  enlarged  system  of  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  the  danger  is  happily  extinguished. 

I  had  ample  specimens  of  Bengal  ho^itality,  and  of  the  luxury  of 
Bengal  dinners  in  particular.  But  although  the  dinner-hour  is  late, 
and  the  most  skilAil  variety  of  viands  solicits  your  appetite^  Calcutta 
dinners  are  but  a  languid  sort  of  thing.  You  have  stomach,  perhaps,  to 
pick  the  bone  of  a  florikin,*  or  may  get  through  a  fine  delicious  snipe, 
but  you  cannot  grapple  with  a  slice  of  beef,  or  of  Bengal  mutton.  The 
tiffin,  a  meal  at  two  o'clock,  defrauds  the  dinner  of  its  homage  due! 
But  the  luxury  of  the  first  glass  of  cool  claret  (loll  ahrob)  that  salutes 
your  lips!  Skilfully  refrigerated,  it  is  a  celestial  draught.  The  icy  nec- 
tar courses  down  die  whole  system  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  the 

*  A  bird,  which,  within  a  less  compass  than  that  of  a  partridge,  comprises  the 
combined  czcelleocies  of  all  kinds  of  game. 
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.spirits  are  set  free  as  from  the  torpor  of  enchaiitment«  and  the  whole 
being  undergoes  a  refreshing  transformation.* 

But  it  was  now  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  Madras,  and  to  fly  from 
the  blandishments  and  luxuries  of  Calcutta.  Accordingly  I  took  my 
passage  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  country  service,  which,  though  man- 
ned by  Lascars,  had  an  English  captain  and  a  mate.  I  narrowly  es- 
c^ied,  however,  an  accident,  that  would  have  cut  ofifall  my  prospects  of 
making  a  figure  at  the  Madras  bar ;  for,  one  fine  morning  in  January, 
whilst  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots  before  a  steady 
fiorth-easter,-^the  fahrest  of  all  winds  for  our  destination, — I  was  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  my  cot  by  a  violent  bump  of  the  ship.  I  ran  upon 
deck,  and  learned,  as  distinctly  as  I  could  in  a  scene  of  dismay  and  con- 
fusion, that  we  had  run  upon  the  Armogum  sands,  a  well-known  shoal 
pn  the  passage  from  Bengal.  When  the  tumult  was  a  little  abated,  the 
captain  assured  me  that  the  cargo  (it  was  chiefly  rice)  would  be,  in  all 
probability,  destroyed,  but  tl^t  the  ship  would  be  got  off.  The 
thoughts  of  my  law  library  in  the  hold,  and  the  daqaage  which  my 
books  would  sustain  from  the  salt  water,— little  likely  to  respect  the 
wisest  adjudications  of  the  Reports,  or  to  show  the  slightest  forbearance 
to  the  highly-descended  family  of  the  Statutes  at  Large, — filled  me 
with  affright  as  I  returned  to  my  cabin.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  again 
went  upon  deck,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our  disaster,  when  the  captain 
eyed  me  with  a  look  that  froze  me  with  despair.  "  Is  the  ship  aground  ?** 
I  asked. — "  Yes,  and  on  a  dangerous  shoal." — **  Could  she  not  be 
got  off*?" — "  Yes,  by  a  miracle." — "  But  if  she  cannot  be  got  off,  can- 
not I  save  my  books  ?" — *'  No.  The  question  is,  how  are  you  to  save 
yourself?" — "What!  in  such  fine  weather,  will  not  the  boat  save  us?" 
— "  The  boat  was  stoved  in  by  a  vessel  that  ran  aboard  of  us  in  Kedge- 
ree roads,  and  it  is  not  repaired.  Besides,  the  boat  would  not  live 
through  the  surf,  which  runs  mountains  high ;  and  it  is  an  uninhabited 
pari  of  the  coast,  where  there  are  no  Massulah  boats." — **  This  is  a 
bad  job,  Captain : — ^but  if  you  can't  get  her  off,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence?"— "Why,  she  must  go  to  pieces." — **  But  how  long  will  it 
be  first?" — ^'Perhaps  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,"  rejoined  the 
amphibious  monster,  taking  out  his  watch. — '*  The  tide  will  be  flowing 
about  ten,  or  a  quarter  past.  But  she  is  a  stout  bit  of  timber,  and 
may  take  longer."  Nor  was  this  insensibility  feigned.  The  danger 
really  existed,  and  the  creature's  nonchalance  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  perils  of  the  sea. — But  drown- 
ing was  not  my  destiny.  The  mate,  who  was  a  perfect  Antseus  in  size 
and  strength,  and  six  of  the  stoutest  Lascars,  were  tugging  and  boom- 
ing in  a  raft  they  had  made  of  the  damaged  boat ;  their  efforts  were 
happily  seconded  by  the  tide,  and  a  shout,  that  gave  us  inexpressible 
delight,  announced  that  she  again  floated  I 

The  first  glimpse  of  Madras  effaced  all  memory  of  our  late  danger. 
It  was  really  a  striking  spectacle,  as  we  anchored  in  the  roads  amongst 
a  grove  of  masts  belonging  to  ships  of  every  country  in  the  world,  from 
the  British  man  of  war  to  the  Chinese  junk.     The  white  and  airy  ar- 

*  The  cUret  is  cooled  bv  the  Hobdar,  whose  o^ce  it  exclusively  is,  and  who  is 
retained  and  paid  for  do  other  service.  The  process  consists  of  three  or  four  turns 
of  the  bottle  in  a  tub  of  water  mixed  with  saltpetre. 
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chitecture  of  the  row  of  public  buildings  along  the  beach ;  the  Tillas^ 
called  garden-houses,  scattered  over  Choultry-plain ;  and  the  terrifie 
turf  curling  his  monstrous  waves,  and  lifting  up  as  if  to  the  clouds  the 
singular,  and  apparently  frail  barks,  that  were  floating  over  it ;  the  ca- 
tamarans navigated  by  a  single  native,  and  scarcely  larger  than  a  com- 
mon foot-tub,  but  laughing  to  scorn  the  billowy  fury  of  the  surf; — the 
whole  was  a  novel  and  interesting  scene,  and  its  effect  was  nejirly  m»^ 
gical.  In  an  instant,  our  deck  was  covered  by  Dubashes  seeking  for 
employ,  clad  in  white  muslin  tunics,  which  bemg  wore  round  the  lower 
part  of  their  persons,  would  have  rendered  their  sex  doubtful,  but  for 
the  unequivocal  testimony  of  their  beards  and  mustachios.  I  was  soon 
borne  in  a  hired  palanquin  to  the  garden-house  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange, 
then  Chief- Justice,  to  whom  I  carried  letters,  which,  I  was  well  con- 
vinced, would  secure  me  a  hospitable  reception.  Nor  was  I  deceived ; 
and  I  was  soon  installed  into  a  comfortable  apartment. 


RAMBLES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
Wfi  here  introduce  to  our  readers  some  interesting  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  descriptive  of  excursions  into  the 
omintry,  tiie  people,  and  the  improvements,  in  a  territory  which  forty  yeani 
ago  had  never  been  trod  by  the  foot  of  a  European.  They  will  be  perused 
with  interest,  and  give  ground  for  reflection  upon  the  probable  future  state 
of  this  second  America,  in  which  the  British  name  is  to  receive  a  farther 
accession  of  glory ;  but  without,  we  hope,  a  second  diminution  of  empire  by 
the  arbitrarv  attempts  of  weak  and  wicked  ministers  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  ooedienee.  Without  farther  preamble  we  begin  with  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

Letter  I. 

January  is  the  most  diaafreeable  month  in  Sydney;  the  heat  and  mosqiii- 
toes  are  alike  troublesome,  Sie  meat  and  water  bad,  and  the  fruits  still  un- 
ripe. It  being  the  period  of  the  year  generally  reminding  one  of  holidays 
and  the  country,  I  determined  to  avail  myselr  of  a  little  leisure;  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  seen  the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  one  in,  gave  orders  for 
setting  the  old  portmanteau  ready  for  a  start  in  the  Liverpool  Packet  for 
Newcastle.  **  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  and  a  little 
change,  now  and  then,  has  the  happiest  effect  upon  our  whole  system.  I 
made  my  con^  to  the  streets  of  Sydney  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  every 
body  was  talking  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  chief  oaker,  and  the  newly  im- 
ported and  noisy  bell  of  the  Scotch  parson  was  tolling  the  news,  not  into 
the  ears  only,  but  into  the  heads  of  all  his  Majesty's  nege  subjects,  half  a 
mile  round. 

"  Man  may  eicape  from  rope  and  gnn, 
Nay,  some  have  e'en  outlived  the  doctor'*!  pill,*'— 

but  I  quite  expect  to  hear  before  the  summer  is  out,  that  some  nervous  sen- 
sitive persons  will  not  so  easily  survive  the  parson's  bell.  What  can  the 
Aurora  Australis  mean  by  introducing  this  dark  and  benighted  relic  of 
monkish  superstition  into  a  new  country  ?  The  original  meanmg  to  pray  for 
the  soul  of  the  departed  that  it  may  have  a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  other- 
world,  is  now  confined  to  the  Catholics ;  and  if  the  parson  would  send  his 
bell  to  the  Reverend  Priest  at  Hyde-park,  the  nuisance  could  be  well  spared 
from  this  end  of  the  town.  But  Church  Hill  is  not  the  road  to  Newcastle, 
and  the  cutter  has  just  fired  a  gun,  to  say  she  will  not  wait  a  minute  longer. 
We  sailed  down  Port  Jackson  like  a  little  Nautilus,  swiftly  but  smoothly, 
not  a  heave  was  perceptible  on  its  gentle  bosom ;  but  at  the  heads  of  this 
majestic  harbour  the  scene  was  altered — a  long  and  heavy  swell  told  us 
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there  of  our  rapid  progress^  and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  in  blue  water, 
eaainff  off  the  main  boom,  and  going  eight  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind. 
J  had  here  leisure  to  look  back  and  contemplate  the  extraordinary  fissure  in 
the  rock  forming  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson.    Well  may  ye  be  proud,  ye 

Sdney  citizens,  of  vour  magnificent  harbour;  the  world  presents  no  paral- 
— ^not  Rio,  Port  Mahon,  nor  Trincomalee,  approach  it ;  and  yet,  wonder* 
fill  to  say,  it  waa  called  Jackson,  after  a  foremast  man  who  was  stationed  in 
the  forecastle  of  Captain  Cook's  ship,  and  who  persisted,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  his  ofiicers,  that  there  was  a  harbour  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
pointed.    Here's  immortality  with  a  vengeance. 

**  Nod  eqnidem  invideo,  miror  magis.'* 

'  A  strong  westerly  wind  enabled  us  to  keep  dose  in  shore  all  the  morning; 
and  as  I  sat  on  the  tafirail  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the-  surprising  alteration  which  thirty-nine  years 
had  produced  in  the  curcumstances  of  this  unknown  and  distant  country. 
The  smoke  along  the  coast,  which  in  those  days  was  seen  rising  from  the 
fires  of  naked  savages,  was  now  ascending  in  various  places,  from  the  happy 
and  hospitable  ab^es  of  successful  farmers  from  Great  Britain,  clearing 
their  lands  of  useless  timber.  Where  the  kangaroo  and  enui  then  reigned, 
"  The  native  burghers  of    this  desert  city. 

we  have  now  sheep  and  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  roads,  inns,  and  coaches, 
the  decus  et  tutamen  of  civilized  life. 

We  soon  descried  the  light-house,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  more  the  sound 
of  the  man  heaving  the  lead  told  us  we  were  entering  the  little  harbour  of 
Newcastle.    This  was  a  Government  establishment  a  few  years  ago  for  re- 
convicted men^the  Botany  Bay  of  Botany  Bay.    Of 
**  The  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep.*' 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  used  here  to  be  employed  in  digging 
and  removing  to  the  wharf  pit-coal,  which  is  found  in  great  purity  and 
plenty,  within  gun-shot  of  the  water.  The  men  have  since  been  removed  to 
the  settlement  of  Port  Masquarie,  and  Newcastle.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween its  occupation  by  the  prisoners,  and  the  residence  of  free  emiffrants, 
to  whom  buildmg  allotments  are  cheerfully  ffiven,  it  is  going  to  ruin !  The 
appearance  of  the  town  is  in  its  favour,  looKing  at  its  natim&l  position,  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill ;  an  excellent  supply  of  good  water  and  a  tolerable  har« 
hour,  added  totiie  immense  importance  of  its  staple  commodity,  coal,  aU  tend 
to  excite  one's  surprise,  and  regret  that  the  place  should  be  in  sudi  a  state 
of  decay.  The  coal,  however,  being  in  the  hands  of  Government,  may  be 
considered  the  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of  Newcastle.  Instead  of  having 
a  steam-engine  and  substantial  wagffons  to  run  down  an  inclined  plane,  and 
empty  their  contents  into  the  vest's  hold,  as  is  done  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  and  Wear,  the  coal  is  hare  doled  out  in  miserable  thimble»-full«  and 
drawn  about  the  wharf  by  hand-barrows !  Five  or  six  prisoners  to  a  barrow 
IB  quite  a  common  number  of  hands ;  and  so  often  is  tne  coal  shifted  about 
from  baskets  to  bullock-carts,  from  bullock-carts  to  the  wharf,  from  the 
wharf  to  the  pier,  from  the  pier  to  the  lighter,  and  from  the  lighter  to  the 
ship,  that,  by  the  time  it  arrives  in  Sidney  for  sale,  this  fine  coal  is  nothing 
but  dust ;  and  even  this  dust  is  sometimes  difficult  to  be  had,  at  any  price,  in 
the  winter  months.  Such  a  waste  of  labour  was  never  seen  as  at  the  Govern* 
ment  coal- work  of  Newcastle,  and  the  sooner  they  get  quit  of  them  the  better 
for  themselves  and  the  colony.  In  other  han^  than  theirs  a  f^wtt  part  of 
our  debts  in  India  might  be  paid  in  coals,  which  are  now  paid  in  dollars. 
Let  the  Groverdment  at  once  cut  down  that  worse  than  useless  establish- 
ment, and  give  a  seven  years'  lease,  at  a  rent  to  be  determined  by  publicf 
auction,  with  all  their  engagements,  and  remove  from  Newcastle  the  wretch- 
ed remnant  of  prisoners  tnat  are  hovering  about  it  to  otlier  settlements ; 
for  whoever  takes  a  lease  of  the  pit  will  find  it  their  interest  to  employ  free 
labourers  in  preference  to  bond.    The  church  at  Newcastle,  which  some 
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yean  ago  waa  a  highly  reipactabla  place  of  worship,  with  a  lofty  ileeple, 
semng  for  a  land-mark  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  now  shorn  or  Ita 
beanty,  and  remains  without  a  spire,  a  monument  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  "  Penny  wise,  pound  foolian/'  The  black  population  of  Newcastle  is 
as  great,  if  not  greater  than  the  white,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
plfl^  in  the  colony — ^they  carry  wood  and  water,  and  in  short  are  the  willing 
servants  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  look  for  their  reward  in  small  pieces  of 
tobacco  or  a  cob  of  com.  Thev  go  nerfectly  naked,  and  walk  in  and  out  of 
the  houses  before  the  eyes  of  En^ lijui  females,  without  creating  the  smallest 
notice  or  concern.  Such  is  habit.  When  the  half-finished  breakwater  is 
completed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  harbour  will  be  much  improved.  There 
is  a  smaU  establishment  near  it  on  the  sea-shore  for  making  salt,  but  the 
proprietor  has  evidently  never  been  at  St.  Ube^s  or  Lymington.  When  he 
goes  to  England,  either  of  these  salt-works  would  be  worth  ms  examination ; 
and  the  improvements  he  would  be  able  to  introduce  on  his  return  to  New 
South  Wales,  would  amply  repay  him  every  expense  or  loss  of  time. 

After  seeing  the  various  lions  of  Newcastle,  and  not  forgetting  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  Commandant,  than  whom  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  worthy 
or  amiable  man  in  existence,  our  lu^^^e  was  put  into  a  boat,  and  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  started  up  the  river,  amidst  mangroves  and  low  marshy 
shores,  hardly  boasting  an  inhabitant  for  thirty-five  miles,  to  what  is  usually 
the  end  of  the  navigation — Wallis's  Plains,  or  Molly  Morgan's.  Why  a  low 
flooded  forest  should  be  called  Plains,  or  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Hunt 
should  be  called  Molly  Morgan,  I  will  not  detain  you  to  inquire,  but  leave 
it  to  tiie  dark  researches  of  the  future  antiquarians  and  S9avans  of  this  rising 
empire.  Nothing  is  seen  to  relieve  the  eye — all  in  a  state  of  nature^^me 
uninteresting  flat — a  bad  beginning  to  what  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  countries  upon  earth.  Molly  Moivan's  is  a  remarkable  stamps  in 
the  journey  up  Hunters  River.  All  the  lana  in  the  neighbourhood  is  re- 
served by  Crovemment,  for  a  township,  church  and  school;  but  there  is  no 
ground  adapted  for  a  town  within  some  miles,  and  therefore,  the  sooner  a 
site  is  purchased  out  of  the  reach  of  the  flood  the  better.  "  You  have  got  a 
neat  cottage,"  said  I  to  a  man  who  was  giving  me  a  jug  of  milk  in  a  wea- 
ther-boarded hut,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the  very  place  where 
the  town  of  "  Morpeth'*  is  intended  to  be  built.    "  Pretty  well.  Sir,"  he  re- 

eed ;  ''but  if  you  had  stood  where  you  now  do,  in  the  year  16— you  would 
ve  been  drowned,  as  the  flood  came  higher  than  those  plates,*'  pointing  to 
a  high  chimney-piece  over  the  fire !  Mr.  Close's  land  is  out  of  tne  reach  of 
floods,  and  is  more  convenient  in  every  respect,  but,  particularly,  in  saving 
about  twenty  miles  of  water  carriage,  although  it  joins  the  Government  re- 
serve, the  sinuosities  of  the  river  being  so  remarkable  in  this  particular 
spot.  The  venerable  the  Archdeacon  is  expected  to  make  a  tour  in  the 
spring,  throu^  the  various  settlements  of  Hunter's  River ;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  any  large  public  building,  either  church  or  sdiool,  will  be  a 
signal  to  decide  the  settlers,  where  the  town  is  to  be  built.  The  soil  through- 
out this  neighbourhood  of  Wallis'  Plains,  is  a  rich  alluvial  flat,  which  after 
the  heavy  expense  of  felling  and  burning  oiF,  will  repay  the  settler  by  the 
richest  harvests.  The  rising  grounds  are  good  for  nothing,  tlie  surface 
being  composed  of  loose  iron-stone,  making  even  the  walking  difficult  and 
disagreeable.  A  ride  of  four  miles  through  the  forest  brought  us  to  the  Old 
Branch,  or  Patterson's  River,  a  change  much  for  the  better;  the  land  being 
equally  good,  and  a  large  space  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  water  cleared 

and  under  cultivation.    Indeed,  the  picture  from  n^  friend  N ^'s  window 

was  rich  and  animated,  compared  with  any  thing  I  had  previously  seen  in 
New  South  Wales.  We  were  told  this  was  Patterson's  Plains,  another  in- 
stance of  the  lucus  d  rum  lucendo,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  tiie  plain  for 
the  trees.  This  branch  of  the  river  is  broad  and  deep,  and  is,  besides,  prettier 
and  much  more  useful  than  the  main  river.  We  were  detained  a  whole  day 
for  want  of  a  ferry-boat.  In  a  populous  district  like  this,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  gentlemen  do  not  assemble  to  draw  up  a  respectful  memorial  to  the 
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aaihorities  to  establish  a  pablic  ferry.  TlvB  Government  have  enough  to  do 
at  head-quarters,  without  thinking  of  the  private  interests  of  individuals  in 
distant  districts^  and  cannot  be  supposea  to  know  such  thinp  are  wanted 
unless  they  are  told.  Every  thing  on  Patterson's  River  looked  cheerful  and 
abundant :  bams  and  stack-yards  full  of  wheat ;  butter,  cheese,  milk,  pin, 
and  poultry  at  every  settler's  house,  with  the  numerous  herds  of  fine  catUe, 
and  nocks  of  healthy  sheep,  belonging  to  the  richer  settlers,  all  evinced  a 
state  of  ease  and  prosperity  highly  pleasing.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  ex- 
hibits a  number  of  small  farms,  in  the  occupation,  for  their  natural  lives 
oidy,  of  men  who  were  formerly  prisoners,  and  under  colonial  sentences  at 
Newcastle,  who  were  allowed  the  indulgence  of  a  hundred  acres  each.  These 
prisoners*  farms  are  the  oldest  on  Hunter's  River,  but  from  the  slovenly  and 
wretched  appearance  which  they  make,  afibrd  little  encouragement  to  niture 
oommandants  to  adopt  a  simiW  practice.  It  was  an  error  to  place  them 
here,  but  it  was  on  tne  side  of  humanity.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  an  old 
and  esteemed  friend,  in  whose  literate  habits  and  polished  society  I  had  often 
in  Sydney  been  eager  to  participate,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  First  Branch,  or  what  was  anciently  called  Williams'  River,  but 
whidi  is  now  best  known  by  the  name  of  First  or  Port  Stephen's  Branch. 
Although  a  branch,  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  principal  river,  and  is 
here  a  very  respectable  stream  of  water.  Our  friend  was  in  his  sugar-loaf 
hat,  of  Malay  manufacture,  luxuriating  in  all  the  indolence  of  a  sheep- 
farmer's  life,  in  an  excellent  house,  furnished  with  every  comfort,  but  one, 
to  make  a  bachelor's  life  easy  and  happy.  We  had  here  the  earliest  and 
finest  melons  in  the  whole  journey ;  tne  garden  had  received  a  considerable 
quantity  of  manure  from  the  sheep-yards,  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  were, 
consequently,  in  the  greatest  perfection.  I  slept  in  a  room  full  of  bales  of 
wool,  Dcdng  part  of  uiis  year  s  clipping ;  and,  after  an  abundant  breakfast 
the  following  morning,  the  boat  was  in  readiness,  and  we  started  to  explore 
the  ^most  terra  incognita  of  the  sources  of  Hunter's  River.  A  strong  pre- 
judice  has  always  prevailed  amongst  the  settlers,  against  the  First  Branch, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  not  without  cause.  As  far  as  the  navigation 
goes,  there  is  little  or  no  water  for  cattle ;  and  when  the  river  becomes  fresh, 
you  are  in  a  mountainous  country,  not  at  all  adapted  to  grazing  purposes. 
Exceptions  might  be  made,  of  course,  to  small  patches  here  and  there,  but 
upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  that  the  public  estimation  of  the  land  in  this 

Jiuarter  was  right.  It  romantic  and  picturesque  situations  had  any  charms 
or  the  new  settler,  or  if  wild  ducks  and  teal,  in  thousands,  but  which  would 
not  be  shot,  were  preferable  to  rich  flats  and  plenty  of  grass,  streams  of  water 
and  no  trees,  the  First  Branch  would  come  in  for  a  share  of  admiration  that 
I  fear,  under  present  circumstances,  it  can  hardly  hope  to  enjoy.  We 
bivouacked  in  the  bush,  and  passed  a  very  tolerable  night,  sleeping  on  dry 
bark,  although  we  were  without  brandy  or  cigars,  two  most  essentisl  articles 
on  these  occasions.  We  had,  however,  a  fine  round  of  beef,  and  plenty  of 
tea  and  sugar,  melons  and  potatoes,  and  f;ood  store  of  blankets ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  rousins^  fire,  kept  off  the  musquitoes,  and  slept  as  well  as  if  we  had 
been  in  our  featherbeds  m  Sydney.  There  was  not,  I  confess,  much  temp* 
tation  in  the  morning  to  turn  round  on  our  downy  couch,  and  take  anotiier 
last,  longing,  lingering,  waking  slumber.  We  were  up  before  the  sun, 
shooting  dudes,  and  by  ten  o'clock  returned  to  the  flats,  joined  the  boat,  and 
had  a  hearty  breakfast  on  theffroimd  where  we  had  slept.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  tins  branch  of  Hunter's  River  there  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  settlers,  though  the  navigation  extends  at  least  thirty  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  these  settlers  were  formerly  prisoners,  and,  from  the  force  of 
habit,  are  as  fond  as  ever  of  the  keg  of  rum.  One  of  them  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  drunk  two  years  running,  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
but,  sensible  at  last  of  the  folly  of  such  proceedings,  he  was  now  a  oifferent 
man,  and  had  not  tasted  spirits  for  six  or  seven  months.  The  very  next  day 
we  passed  his  door  ;  the  house  was  shut  up  as  if  somebody  was  dead ;  and  so 
in  fact  it  turned  out,  as  every  body  in  the  house  was  d^  drunk.    A  boat 
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•had  gone  up  the  river  just  as  we  iyid  gone  away  the  preoedifig  day,  aad  the 
news  spread  like  lightning  that  there  was  a  cask  of  rum  on  board :  this  was 
irresistible— part  df  it  was  obtained,  at  whatever  cost,  and'  the  true,  right 
merry,  and  conceited  way  of  getting  drunk  was  adopted;  viz.  shutting  up 
the  house  and  going  to  bed  with  the  five-^aUon  keg  tor  a  bed-feHow !  Ex 
uno  difce  omruts! 

We  returned  in  a  very  hot  day  down  the  river,  and  were  surprised  to  hear 
at  the  Government  reserve  that  the  Commandant's  cottage,  wnich  used  oc- 
casionally to  be  lent  as  a  compliment  to  the  better  dass  of  settlers  when  in 
search  of  land,  was  now  in  the  permanent  oocupation  of  an  unfortunate 
woman  who  was  lately  kicking  up  a  great  row  inside  the  niol  at  Sydney.  If 
this  accommodation  was  intendea  to  he  induded  in  tiie  vcuuntary  baniwment 
from  Sydney,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  alternative  was  so  readily 
embraced.  How  it  will  operate  in  future  on  the  character  of  this  convenient 
cottage,  can  hardly  be  difficult  to  ^ess.  These  injudicious  distinctions,  in 
fiivonr  of  unblushing  infamy,  stifle  all  incentive  to  virtuous  behaviour 
amongst  industrious  tree  settlers.  -It  makes  them  abandon  the  race,  to  allow 
villany  to  walk  over  the  course,  and  tempts  them  to  think  there  may  possibly 
be  some  reason  for  such  monstrous  instances  of  ''the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked."  The  abundance  of  good  grass  in  this  particular  part  of  the  coun** 
try  arises  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  hitherto  depastured  there,  rather 
than  from  any  fertility  of  the  soil.  Our  friend  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  great 
scope  of  country  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  is  not  likely,  for  many  years, 
to  be  interrupted.  This  advantage  makes  up  for  the  solitariness  of  the  situ- 
ation ;  thouffh  I  am  not  sure  that  the  constant  necessity  of  sleeping  with 
loaded  pistob  under  your  pillow  can  be  compensated  by  anv  luxuriance  of 
feed  for  your  sheep  and  cattle.    There  is  no  magistrate  on  wis  branch. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

LSTTEB   11. 

The  Second  Branch  of  Hunter's  River  appeared  to  great  advantage  on 
our  return  from  the  First.  The  dull  and  awtul  monotony  of  the  one  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  gay  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  of  the  other,  and  impressed 
an  idea  of  greater  population  and  maturity.  Our  horses  not  having  arrived 
as  expected,  the  journey  up  the  country  was  delayed,  and  an  opj^nrtuni^ 
occurred  of  taking  a  day's  coursing  alter  the  kangaroo,  which  abounds  in 
the  nei^bourhood,  and  also  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  this  veir  desiraUe 
part  of  Hunter's  River.  Abundance  .and  hospitality  certainly  belong  to  the 
Second  Branch ;  and  the  kind  and  unostentatious  attentions  there  paid  us  by 
the  settlers,  made  it  difficult  to  remember  that  we  were  strangers,  and  haa 
impressed  my  mind  with  the  most  a^eable  recollections  of  their  beautiful 
farms  and  comfortable  homes.  Without  any  disparagement,  however,  to 
the  bachelor's  cheer,  it  is  incumbent  to  remark  the  superior  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, and  general  management  observable  at  the  establishments  of  the  tiui^- 
ried  settlers.  So  far  from  the  bush  not  being  adapted  to  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  an  English  lady,  it  appeared  to  me  uie  very  sphere  for  the  ezerdse 
of  an  her  acquirements ;  in  such  a  scope  her  talents  and  value  are  immedi- 
ately called  into  action,  and  while  they  relieve  Ihe  husband  from  a  number 
of  subordinate,  immanly,  household  anxieties,  they  throw  a  cheerfulness  and 
contentedness  around  the  dwelling,  unknown  witmn  the  sombre  walls  of  the 
unmarried  settler.  No  country  can  agree  better  with  children ;  for  health 
and  beauty,  and  an  English  ingenuousness  of  countenance,  those  we' saw 
might  have  sate  for  studied  to  Murillo  himself.  We  had  an  excellent  day's 
spOTt  on  the  parson's  farm,  killed  Ave  large  kangaroos,  and  started  about 
fifty  others  in  the  space  of  five  hours,  with  about  ten  or  a  doasen  dogs.  We 
were  in  at  the  deatn  of  one  of  them. 

I  could  not  help  regretting  such  a  wholesale  and  useless  slaughter.  The 
kangaroo  generally  weighs  from  twenty  to  a  htmdred  pounds ;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  such  burdens  home,  the  practice  is  merely  to  cut  off  the 
tails.    Perhaps  you  never  tasted  kangaroo  soup.    I  confess  not  one  settler  in 
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»limiidr6d«ith6ifknowBhowtodre«it,orl8furiiidiedwiththe  ingre- 

dients 80  essentially  nquisi^  in  soaps.  The  Spaniards  say,  ''  He  that  has 
not  seen  Seville^  has  seen  nothing;"  so  may  be  said  of  this  ''Spirit  of  Ans- 
tralia,''  If  you  have  not  tasted  kangaroo,  yon  have  tasted  notning.  When 
his  tail  is  converted  into  soup,  especially  as  I  had  it,  under  the  hands  and 
superintendsnoe  of  Mrs. 

<*  Nor  turtle  nor  Mnlligatawneyy 
Nor  all  the  savoury  dishes  of  the  world,** 

can  beat  it.  If  Doctor  Kitchiner  would  only  come  out  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  ^ve  this  most  distinguiiBhed  of  tke/ene  natura,  and  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing it,  that  patient  and  solemn  attention  for  which  he  is  so  famous,  a  most 
powerful  iuducement  would  be  held  out  to  emigration  amonff  the  different 
Companies  of  London  studious  of  the  gastric  juice :  and  insteoid  of  taking  hia 
yacht  up  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean,  we  might  even  have  a  visit  from  Sir 
William  himself.  Mount  Johnstone  and  other  higher  ranges  here  begin  to 
dose  in  the  low  countnr,  and  very  little  land  is  to  be  had  unlocated  in  this 
district  till  you  proceed  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  higher  up,  to  where  the  river 
goes  off  by  two  narrow  branches.  Near  this  is  settled  a  gentleman,  respect- 
ably connected  with  the  Island  of  Madeira,  who  has  brought  out  with  him 
some  Portuguese  vioe-dressers,  and  who  has  the  best  prospect  of  raising  the 
grape  in  perfection.  Such  beneficial  speculations,  under  a  discerning  go- 
vernment, will  never  want  encouragement;  for  while  they  add  so  matmiuly 
to  the  comforts  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  give  a  tone  and  character  to  the 
colony  much  to  be  desired.  Nobody  likes  grapes  more  than  John  Bull,  and 
yet,  with  about  a  single  exception,  not  more,  I  never  saw  in  New  South 
Wales  a  bunch  worth  eating.  Wine  is  therefore  out  of  the  question,  at  pre- 
sent ;  and,  with  submission  to  the  excellent  Society  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  New  South  Wales,  I  think  if  they  wish  to 
promote  the  growth  of  colonid  wine,  their  reward  should  be  adjudged  to  the 
person  ever\'  year  who  had  set  in  the  ground  the  ffreatest  number  of  plants. 
Let  us  first  have  plenty  of  grapes,  and  wine  will  f(3low  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  was  a  lar^^  fi^ht  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  between  the  tribes  of 
Port  Stephens  and  Hunter*s  River.  Remembering  the  old  provorb,  "  Those 
who  in  quarrels  interpose,''  and  supposing  there  wo^  be  a  good  deal  of 
blood  spilt  on  the  occasion,  I  had  no  particular  fancy  to  visit  the  scene  of 
action.  The  army  under  king  Bungaree  I  met  proceeding  to  the  field  with 
all  the  ferocity  that  dabs  of  pipe-day  and  smears  of  red-odier  could  produce^ 
They  were  armed  with  spears,  bommarings,  and  waddies,  and  from  their 
erect  and  frowning  front  seemed  sensible  of  the  high  emprise  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  and  impressed  the  passing  stranger  with  ideas  of  blood  and 
slaughter.  On  observing  us,  his  majesty  and  several  of  his  staff  defiled  to 
where  we  stood,  and  condescended  to  ask  for  a  bit  of  tobacco  1  The  next 
day,  instead  of  hearing  of  long  lists  of  killed  and  wounded,  it  turned  out  that 
noDody  was  hurt,  but  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  enable  them 
to  '^fifffat  another  day."  One  old  black  was  plastered  nearly  all  over  with 
pipe-day,  and  cut  a  grotesque  figure,  not  unlike  "  Moon"  in  tne  masquerade. 
He  had  lost  his  wife — and  this  is  their  deep  mourning.  I  asked  what  his 
Jin's  name  was,  when  he  very  plidntively  replied,  ''What  for,  massa, 
you  make  me  cry  ?"  It  appears  that  a  black's  name  is  never  mentioned 
after  death ;  and  any  of  the  ramily  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
are  forthwith  christened  afresh,  in  order  that  no  fond  remembrance  may  be 
cherished  of  their  loss.  It  is  surprising  to  see  them  in  such  numbers,  so 
strong  and  healthy.  They  take  no  thought  for  to-morrow,  but  let  the  mor« 
row  take  care  for  itself.  They  are  great  fishers,  and  the  laif^e  lily  affords 
them  a  most  nutritious  root  resembling  potatoe,  which,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit 
of  bark,  and  kept  in  the  fire  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  is  really  very  nice.  The 
oobra  and  the  kun^ewye,  and  the  grub,  are  all  famous  dishes,  equal,  I  am 
told,  to  any  turtle,  if  one  could  but  think  so,  and  are  found  near  the  rivers  in 
summer  time,  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
kangaroo  and  opossum,  the  emu,  the  rat  and  bandycoot,  with  roots  of  fern, 
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mullairger  neel^'of  hooey,  tanMi  ihem  n  j^tifiil  supply^  and  in  ihe  8 

^iine  tbey.  ftvail  themselves  of  a  number  of  wild  finuts,  little  appfeciated  by 

usij^iit  ^hich  are  mostly  very  good« 

it^om  \he  elevate  ri4ge.oi  Moneybang  ve  had  a  apiendid  view  over  the 
^aip  i^ver*  where  we  wete  goixK»  to  the  extent  westward  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  The  hill  on  the  left  is  the  Sii^r  Loaf,  near  Nevcaatle,  and  the  blue 
range  of  hills  more  to  the  right,  is  the  Wolomhi^  9t  the  foet.of  which  runs  the 
celebrated  brook  of  .that  name>  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  long,  which  was 
not  discovered  three  years  ago,  but  which  is  now  crowded  with  settlers.  Far- 
thev-obn^'Khe  right,  are  the  Brokenback  mountains,  and  the  bluff  projecting 
ittd  loA^  termination  of  the  range,  is  called,  par  excellence,  the  Buiga,  or  the 
Moantain.  The  farthest  smoke  in  the  west  is  Patrick's  Plains,  and  where 
f9a  see  the  river  sparkling  like  a  piece  of  plate  is  Glendon.  Just  below  ua 
IB  a  fertile  valley,  which  you  can  hardly  see  for  the  tops  of  trees,  and  those 
two  conical  hills  are  on  the  estates  of  Luskintyre  and  Windermere.  These 
tfwo  estates,  I  found  afterwards,  enjoyed  a  very  just  celebrity.  The  pro- 
prietors of  them  keep  an  excellent  house  for  themselves  and  friends,  and  the 
laird  ef  Luskintyre,  in  particular,  has  always  thought  with  Scipio  to  Gil 
BU»~"  Pourquoi  nous  nourrir  comme  des  Dic^^nes  ?  Sitot  que  nous  aurona 
une  terr«,  il  faudrait  ia  munir  de  bons  vins,  et  de  toutes  les  autres  provisions 
eonvenables  k  des  gens  d'esprit  qui  ne  quittent  pas  le  commerce  des  hommes 
pour  renoncer  aux  commodity  de  la  vie." 

But  not  to  anticipate.  We  got  home  to  Patterson's  Plains  to  a  late  dinner^ 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  tired  with  sitting  so  many  hours  in  the 
saddle,  rather  than  with  the  distance  rode.  We  unfortunately  also  made 
oboice,  in  our  impatience  for  dinner,  of  one  of  those  short  cuts  which  almost 
invariably  turn  out  the  longest  way  round.  We  soon  forgot  our  fatigues 
amidst  the  excellent  cheer,  and  hearty  welcome  of  our  worthy  host  and  hia 
amiable  lady;  and  after  paying  every  reasonable  respect  to  his  Innishowen, 
I  was  glad  to  get  to  bed.  This  is  a  fine  sheep  and  dairy  district.  Mr.  N. 
has  nearly  three  thousand  sheep,  of  a  highly  improved  breed ;  and  his  neigh* 
hour,  the  magistrate,  musters,  I  believe,  about  two  thousand,  all  in  the  finest 
order.  Most  of  the  settlers  make  a  dieese  a  day,  weighing  about  fifteen 
pounds.  At  this  rate  cheese  must  come  down  in  price,  or  be  made  of  such 
superior  quality  as  to  be  worth  exporting  to  India  and  the  Isle  of  France.  One 
settler  makes  one  hundred  and  mly  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  the  Sydney 
market ;  he  adopts  the  plan  practised  at  home,  of  never  letting  the  calves 
see  their  mothers  after  tney  are  dropped ;  they  are  kept  in  calf-snedsj  on  the 
skim-milk  and  curds,  and  the  cows  are  brought 'to  the  pail  twice  a  day^  morn- 
ing and  evening.  There  is  great  advantage  in  this  system,  and  it  might  be 
Universally  adopted  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass.  But  where  is  the  milk- 
maid "  singing  hlithe?''  Not  in  >few  South  Wales^would  that  she  were ! 
Thanks  to  Mrs.  Fry,  we  have  neither  dairy-maid  nor  milk-maid  j  and  until 
her  horrid  system  is  upset,  Pat  must  continue  to  milk,  and  Murphy  to 
chum.  *^'  X.y.2. 

Letter  III. 

^  I  wouLB  fain  have  stopped  a  few  days  longer  at  the  Second  Branch,  still 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  ease ;  but  fresh  horses  had  now  arrived,  and  it  was 
time  to  be  off,  and  see  that  farther,  but  finer  country,  up  the  river, 

'<  Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.*' 

But  being  Sunday,  we  attended  divine  service  at  a  pretty  cottage  of  a  neigh- 
bouring settler,  which  was  performed  to  a  large  family  of  children  and  do- 
mestics, with  that  peculiar  decency  and  respect  that  distinguishes  the  Eng- 
lish ail  over  the  world.  Although  in  his  duller  moments  a  sigh  after  home 
may  sometimes  escape  the  English  settler,  and  although  he  sometimes  gives 
vent  to  his  feelings,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet — 

**  Nos  patris  fines  et  dalcia  linquirous  arva. 
Nob  patriam  fugimns  l" 
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Sit  he  seldom  fblvets  thesfe  earliest  aasodations  6f  his  youths  the  tinie^-htfU 
trted  dustoms  of  his  country. 

It  was  onl^  in  leaving  this  agreeable  cottage,  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
xeminded  me  that  ve  were  oM  acquaintances,  having  met  together  in  Al^ 
meida,  a  fortress  of  PoTtugal>  tlnrteen  years  agoL  Such  an  ontefieeted  re-! 
netrtd  of  acauahitaiiee  m  a  comitry  so  remotoy  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
[leasing  incideots  of  the  foumey .  Mrs.  •^— >  was  now  surrounded  by  a  lurge 
and  blooming  family  in  the  heart  of  New  South  Wales,  which,  while  it  ^^ 
forded  me  an  ezeose  for  my  want  ef  reeellection  on  the  instant,  gave  me  at 
the  same  time  a  gentle  jog  how  fast  the  tide  of  life  wal^  ebbing  unperceived  f 

But  I  shall  never  get  you  up  the  river  at  this  rate;  so  good-bye,  yrettj. 
Branch,  and  I  hope  when  I  see  you  next  you  will  havie  a  diurch  and  a  gaofj) 
a  court-house,  a  terry,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop,  witl^  lots  of  village  maid^; 
and  by  all  means  let  your  church-steeple  have  a  bell  or  bells  ;  for  &at  whidhr 
is  a  nuisance  in  a  crowded  city  and  a  sickly  season,  becomes  in  the  country, 
softened  by  cBstance,  a  moci  agreeable  rural  sound,  and  a  great  improvement 
to  the  sylvan  scene.  .  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  road  so  good  from  Mollv 
Morgan's  to  Patrick's  Plains.  Excepting  a  few  blind  creeks,  which  though 
very  narrow  are  very  steep,  a  coach  and  four  might  run  the  whole  distance. 
It  is  a  good  open  forest  country,  but  the  line  of  road  runs  at  the  back 
of  the  fhrms  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  therefore  the  most  unin«^ 
teresting  imaginaUe,  and  not  five  shillings  worth  of  improvement  either  ih- 
houses,  cultivatfon,  or  fences,  is  to  be  found  the  whole  distance  of  thirty 
milee.  There  never  was  a  better  road  for  a  night  coach,  with  a  guard  and 
hmtpe,  in  which  the  traveller  might  go  to  sleep  all  the  way,  without  losing 
anjr  thing  of  scenery.  It  was  a  tiresome,  hot,  we^y,  monotonous  ride ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  foi*  a  sip  of  brandy  and  water,  which  we  were  enabled  to 
n^  at  the  firat  stream,  called  Anvil  Creek,  and  a  feed  of  corn  afterwards  fot 
the  tired  horses,  at  a  place  yclept  by  courtesy  ''a  farm,"  a'few miles  iarthei^ 
oo^  Vre  taiust  have  busned  it  for  the.  night.  This  farm  beUngS)  I  am  infortn-^ 
ed,  to  a  repectable  individual  connected  with  one  of  the  public  d^^Murtmenta 
iA  Sydney.  His  entire'  stock  of  wheat,  I  am  sorry  to  sa]^,  would  not  load  a 
di»y  ;  and  forwent  of  a  fence,  the  five  or  six  acres  of  maiae  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  catltle'and  horses  eating  it  off  green.  It  was  evident  the  ownetr 
was  an  absentee,  in  Sy^iey  or  somewhere  else ;  and  I  wondered  for  the  twen-< 
tieth  time  how  people  eaii>  be  reconciled  to  leave  their  cattle,  crops,  and  im-- 
provements-*4nterests  involving  hundreds,  and-  sometimes  thousands  ofi 
pound»*^to  two  or  three  Convict  servants,  geiieraUy  wild  I!ri^,'the  best  of 
whomr  at  Irome  would  hardly  be  trusted  to  take  a  letter  to  the  t^o-pfenny^ 
post !  But,  by  way  of  '^  a  dram  of  sweet  to  this  pound  of  aour,*'  this  ihrm> 
i»  thfe  most  eligible,  if  not  the  only,  place  for  an  inn  on  the  whole  road  ;\ 
and  from  the  constantly  increasing  traffic  between  the  upper  and  lower  couti-t 
try,  cannot  i^il  immediately  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  proprietor  for 
that  purpose ;  it  is  now  high  time  that  such  large  drafts  on  the  hospitalityf 
of  the  resident  settlers  should  be  discontinued,  or  at  least  abated. 

When  we  mounted  our  horses  again  it  was  nearly  sunset,  and  long  before 
arriving  at  the  Plains,  completely  dark.  The  forest  is  not  the  best  of  all: 
possible  places  for  riding  in  at  night ;  and,  as  we  could  iio  longer  distbi-*. 
guish  the  marks  of  the  wheels  on  the  road,  it  was  necessarjr  to  keep  closer 
together.    I  thought  of  the  glee — 

«  Who  18  it  that  rides  through  the  forest  so  dark  ?** 
but  was  not  in  the  vein  for  singing;  the  heat  of  tlie  day;  and  the  jog,  jog,  of 
my.  jaded  horse,  made  me  think  of  nothing  but  the  long  road  and  the  endrof 
the  journey.  It  soon,  however,  got  lighter,  and  presently  afterwards  ''  up. 
rose  the  yellow  moon ;"  and  it  was  consolatory  to  find  the  trees  at  lengtn' 
getting  tninner,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  burst  upon  St.  Patrick's  Plains,  the 
nrst  sight  of  which,  and  the  sensations  it  awakened,  I  shall  not  forget  the 
longest  day  I  live.  I  was  completely  enamoured  with  the  splendid  scene ;' 
—and 

"  The  high  Moon  ssiliDg  on  her  bcauteoiis  way," 
R  a 
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while  it  shoved  aa  almost  boondlesB  level  without  a  tree^  threw  an  uaoer^ 
tain  light  over  the  distant  horizon^  that  made  it  difficult  to  say  how  &r  tiie 
mains  extended.  Coming  out  of  the  murk^  forest,  a  strong  breeze  swept 
along  the  plain,  alike  refreshing  hj  its  chilliness  to  man  and  beast.  Tlus 
spot,  indeed,  deseives  the  name  of  Plains ;  it  was  only  discovered  on  St.  Pa- 
trick's dav,  1810.  We  still  had  a  long  ride  through  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
large  fields  of  maize,  bebnfing  to  the  owner  of  Castle  Forbes,  though  we 
eoiud  not  see  the  castle.  If  ever  I  had1>een  inclined  to  smile  at  the  appa- 
rent bad  taste  and  vanity  of  giving  such  high-sounding  names  to  our  bits  of 
bush  in  New  South  Wales — our  colonial  castles,  courts,  halls,  mounts, 
and  pasks,  it  was  not  at  that  moment;  for  I  thought  the  owner  of  an 
estate  eomprinng  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  such  land,  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  it  after  the  most  favoured  spot  in  Britain.  If  there  is  not  a  cas- 
tle on  it  vet,  there  is  «  very  neat  and  commodious  cottage,  which,  for  the 
present,  is  much  more  convenient  than  any  castle  could  be.  Although  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  proprietor,  I  should  not  have  heritated  in  storming 
his  castle  for  a  night's  lodging,  but  we  had  previously  heard  that  he  was 
gone  to  Sydney. 

.  This  and  the  adjoining  property  are  two  of  the  finestffrants  in  the  oolo- 
By,  and  inferior  to  none  in  any  nart  of  the  world.  Thirty-six  to  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  proauce  of  their  wheat  crops ;  and  I  saw  what 
few  people' have  seen  in  this  country,  if  any,  two  stack-yards  within  a  mile 
of  each  other,  eontaininff  together  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat !  And  yet^ 
when  the  proprietor  of  CasUe  Forbes  chose  his  land  in  this  distant,  out-of- 
the-way  country,  as  it  was  then  called,  not  four  years  ago,  he  was  laugluBd 
at,  and  considered  mad.  Let  them  laugh  who  win.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  all  this  wheat  is  not  so  easv  to  decide.  Up  to  the  present  year  the  de^ 
mands  of  the  new  setUers  have  oeen  sufiident  to  cany  off  the  supmbnn- 
dant  produce  of  this  district ;  but  now  that  there  are  no  new  settleni,  it  la 
to  he  noped  some  liberal  and  judicious  system  of  distillation  laws  maybe 
adopted  tokeep  the  plough  going. 

To  send  wheat  mm  Patrick  s  Plains  to  Sydney,  to  obtain  the  present 
market-nrice  of  four  shilUngs  per  bushel,  is  out  of  the  question ;  wnerea^ 
if  a  distulery  were  established  there,  the  proprietor  would  make  a  fortune ; 
a  population  already  seven  hundred  souls,  would  soon  be  trebled ;  the  jdough- 
sbare  would  never  rust,  and  a  labouring  man,  from  the  low  price  otmmU, 
might  obtain  his  glass  of  grog  without  robbing  his  neighbour  to  obtam  the 
ineans.  Is  itto  be  supposed  that  men  can  gatiier  in  the  golden  harvest  of 
ibur  hundred  acres  of  wneat  in  one  spot,  under  an  almost  vertical  sun,  with- 
out having  a  ffhwB  of  grog  ?  Impossible !  Beer,  no  doubt,  would  be  hotter  ; 
and  there  will  soon  be  room  at  Patrick's  Plains  for  both  a  brewery  and  dis- 
tillery. 

We  arrived  at  the  country  inn,  Patrick's  Plains,  very  late  and  very  tived ; 
but  our  man  not  having  come  up  with  the  lufngage,  no  beds  had  been  pt»> 
pared  as  we  expected,  and  mine  host  of  the  Pbugh  was  taken  a  litlle  un- 
cwares.  Late  as  it  was,  supper  atxd  tea  were  soon  on  the  table;  and  we  found 
a  grilled  chicken^  and  some  slices  of  home-made  bacon,  very  aoeeptable  after 
.aayfttrng.    There'.  noUuijf  like  an  innirfteriJL 

**  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life'tf  dull  round. 
Where'er  bis  staves  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  be  still  has  foond 
liie  warBMSt  welcome  at  an  inn." 


We  had  very  good  beds,  and  our  horsed  were  as  well  off  as  their  masten: 
it  required  little,  indeed,  to  make  us  satisfied. 

I  was  soon  up  in  the  morning,  like  a  man  on  board  ship,  to  see  where- 
abouts we  werie,  and  read  over  the  door  *'  Plough  Inn,  by  Joseph  Singleton, 
dealer  in  wines  and  spirits."  It  is  the  most  northern  inn  in  the  colony,  bang 
situate  in  S2.  SO.  South  latitude.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  river  withoat 
knowing  it,  not  having  seen  it  for  nearly  forty  miles.    It  was  reduced  con- 
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aderablv  in  taxe,  and  when  we  went  down  tlie  deep  kloof  to  bftthe,  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  find  a  place  over  our  heads^  although  marks  of  the 
flood  were  visible  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  present  bed ;  but,  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  settler^  the  water  was  never  known  so  low.  It  muaf 
be  an  extraordinary  flood,  say  seventy  feet,  that  can  overflow  the  banks  of 
Hunter's  River,  at  this  part  of  Patrick's  Plains ;  but  such  an  event,  ^e  were 
toldj  may  be  looked  for  every  six  or  seven  years.  There  is  plenty  of  build- 
ing-ground in  the  rear.  ' 

I  ^ve  my  bill  for  a  night's  lodging  at  the  Plough  Inn,  Patoidc's  Pluns; 
nothing  can  be  mcare  moderate :  yet  K>ok  at  the  brandy. 

''  Supper  with  tea,  \s.3d,;  Bed,  U.  3<i. ;  Horse,  as  much  com  as  he  coold 
eat,  U.3(L;  Breakfast,  eggs  and  pork,  U,Sd.;  Servant's  eating,  !«.;  Half- 
pint  of  brandy,  S«.  9d    In  all,  9«.  9<f." 

This  is  the  price  of  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat  for  one  gallon  of  spirits ! ! ! 
It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  Fal8ta£rs  bill  of  three  shillings  for  sack  and  a  nenny 
for  bread  ;  but  it  is  an  invaluable  commentary  upon  the  masterlv  lefpsiation 
of  Sir  T.  Brisbane's  early  council,  and  that  precious  enactment,  the  preamble 
of  which  talks  about  *'  the  revenue  being  sunk  by  the  weight  of  said  impo- 
ntion"  wliich  literally  came  out  "  like  a  thief  m  the  night ;"  and,  as  the 
Chronicle  writer  says,  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  made  men  beggars  at 
breakfast-time,  who,  the  night  before,  were  in  tne  flood-tide  of  prosperity, 
enrichinff  themselves  and  their  country  by  their  enterprise  and  skill. 

Patrick's  Plains,  by  reason  of  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  land,  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  very  thick  population,  and  some  day  or  other  must  be 
a  plac«  of  ffreat  consequence.  At  present  there  is  neither  magistrate,  school, 
nor  mediciu  man : — the  nearest  doctor  being  forty  miles  ofl;  This  is  a  serious 
want,  and  naturally  tends  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  famflies ;  it  is  as  bad 
as  the  large  county  of  Sutherland  at  home,  which,  with  a  population  <Xf 
twenty-three  thousand  inhabitants,  can  only  boast  of  one  doctor,  whose 
house  was  shown  me  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  near  the  little  ferry 
between  Dornoch  and  Golspie. 

This  is  the  usual  place  for  fording  the  river ;  but  I  must  cut  i^ort  this 
letter,  for  the  present,  and  defer  crossing  tiU  my  next.  X.  Y.  Z. 

Letter  IV. 

Patrick's  Plains,  one  would  think,  would  spoil  the  settler,  and  make  hhn 
difficult  to  be  pleased  with  any  tlnng  afterwards.  But  the  contrary  is  the 
case;  for  while  you  go  on  wondering  where  the  fine  country  is  to  end,  you 
perceive  it  increasing  in  value  and  importance  the  farther  you  proceed  up 
the  river.    After  halting  on  the  excellent  and  well-watered  farm  of  Captain 

P »,  of  three  thousand  acres,  we  had  a  fine  ride  of  about  ten  miles,  to  the 

nei^boarhood  of  Jerry's  Plains.  We  passed  over  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
but  without  inhabitants,  save  a  solitary  shepherd  or  two  tending  their  flocks, 
who  showed  us  the  nearest  way  through  the  grass.  Jerr/s  Plains  is  a  par- 
ticularly rich  and  beautiful  strip  of  narrow  limd,  formed  b)r  the  alluvium  of 
the  river,  and  the  d^brU  of  the  mountains,  which  here  shut  in  the  carse,  like 
the  land  between  Stirling  and  Alloa  in  Scotland.  This  little  tract  eiktends 
westward  about  ten  miles  along  the  river,  and,  astonishuu^  to  say,  is  compa- 
ratively unknown  by  the  settfirs,  either  new  or  old.  The  consequenee  in, 
that  a  place  which  a  romantic  people  like  the  Spaniards  would  very  likely 
have  «iUed  Valparaiso,  is  without  a  single  inhabitant,  although  there  are 
not  more  trees  standing  than  in  the  Government  domain  at  Sydney,  or  in 
Wanstead  Park,  near  I^ndon.  It  really  was  a  pity  to  see  Nature  here  in 
anch  solitary  magnificence,  in  the  sole  and  quiet  possession  of  the  tall  emu. 
Land  ready  for  the  plough,  witiiout  cutting  down  a  single  tree,  seems  her* 
to  have  been  overlooked  or  neglected,  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  impervious  forest  and  scrub  nearer  the  coast,  have  been  cau|^t 
up  with  an  emulation  and  a  haste  that  will  some  day  or  other,  I  am  amid, 
end  in  a  too  late  repentance,  the  eera  jxenitmtia  of  an  irrevocable  choice. 
As  I  rode  through  tne  thick  emu  grass,  the  wild  indigo  tonching  my  stir- 
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rufw,  landplcmty  of  wSd  cumntovraapbrnri^,  and  tobaooo,  aad  jthecoooltry 
(dear  enougli  to  see  a  dog  a  mile  off,  I  brought  every  part  of  the  colony 
I  had  seen  in  review  befcnre  me,  and  thev  aUsuuSered  in  comparison  with  thte 
upper  part  of  Hunter's  River.  I  thought  of  my  friend  — ^»  and  his  thou- 
Band  dark  acres  near  th^  coast,  and  the  thousand  miseries  which  his  gigantic 
fMKd  almost  indestructible  trees  must  have  occasioned  him — trees  wluch>  if 
not  so  large  as  the  monument  on  Fish-street-hill,  are  hardly  smaller  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  To  think  of  him  was  to  pitv  him. — Such 
everWing  trees  cannot  but  throw  a  gloom  on  the  spirits  ana  exertions  of 
the  coast  settler  as  long  as  he  lives ;  they  operate  on  him  as  a  constant  nn>- 
f/imto  mart,  for  ever  reminding  him  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  showing 
him  how  little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  pexform !  Let  the  new 
settler,  therefore,  march  on  with  his  bullock  and  provisions  until  he  find  a 
country,  if  possible,  without  a  tree.  Never  mind  the  distance;  if  he  have 
•  fine  soU  and  plenty  of  grass  he  will  soon  be  in  the  high  road,  and  see  other 


settlers  pass  by  him  in  search  of  land.  After  all,  this  is  only  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  fine  country ;  Patrick's  Plains^  Jena's  Pl^ns  and  nei^hbour*- 
iiood,  with  all  their  advantages,  are  but  a  speck,  in  comparison  of  the  land 
higher  up.  Where  the  river  turns  off  suddenly  to  the  north,  you  arrive  at 
the  splendid  estates  of  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  Colonel  Dumaresq,  ^d  Potter 
Maoqueen,  £sq.  M.  P.  for  Bedfordshire ;  and  I  suppose,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Milimese,  which  it  very  much  resembles,  the  whole  of  Europe  might 
be  searched  in  vain  to  produce  a  territory  by  nature  equally  valuable  and 
grand,  ^nd  so  well  adi4)ted  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  life. 

Here  would  have  been  the  country  for  the  five  thousand  emigrants,  who 
were  sept  out  in  J  819  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone  j  and  who,  after  so  many 
years  of  sufferinff  to  themselves  and  expense  to  tne  Government,  are  thrown 
at  last  on  the  coid  diarity  of  the  *'  Association  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
settlers  at  Algoa  Bay."  In  a  sour  or  a  sandy  soil,  devoid  of  rivenu  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  of  long  droughts,  rust  in  wheat,  storms  of  hai],  deluges 
of  rain,  destructive  hurricanes,  diseases  in  cattle,  marauding  Caffres,  hmti- 
men,  aod  beasts  of  prey,  the  sober  and  industrious  settler  at  the  Cape  is 
wearing  out  a  fruitl^,  hopeless,  joyless  existence,  while  all  men  are  pros- 
pering in  New  South  Wales,  and  man3r  possess  a  substance,  deducting  the 
camels  and  she-asses,  superior  to  Job  himself.  In  a  late  publication,  called 
*'  Pringle's  Account  of  the  English  Settlers  at  the  Cape,"  we  read  of  ''  gen- 
tlemen, formerly  officers  in  the  British  army,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
ploughing  with  their  milch  cows,  and  their  daughters  washing  clothes  and 
digging  potatoes !"  Thank  God !  nothing  resembling  this  was  ever  seen  in 
the  woiBt  periods  of  New  South  Wales  history.  But  to  return  to  Hunter's 
River, 

«•  -_ the  fertile  banks 

Of  Abbuna  and  Pharpar,  lucid  streams.** 

The  source  of  the  River  Hunter  has  not  yet  been  discovered ;  but  most  of 
the  land  on  its  banks  is  now  located.  The  tributary  streams  of  the  Goul- 
bum,  the  Wemyss,  the  Page,  Kingdon  Ponds,  Dart  Brook,  Muscle  Creek, 
^'  rivers  unknown  to  song,"  flow  through  a  country  nothing  inferior  to  the 
other  mahi  river ;  and  all  of  them,  though  not  yet  two  years  discovered,  can 
boast  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  setUers  in  New  South 
Wales.  There  is,  however,  still  a  good  deal  of  land  which  remains  here  to 
be  giv^n  away.  la  the  north  and  west,  the  traveller  is  stopped  by  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains ;  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  the  immense  country  of 
Liverpool  Plains,  that  by  all  accounts,  for  I  did  not  see  it^  is  one  of  the 
most  maffnificent  sights  in  Nature.  All  the  plfuns  in  the  colony  put  together, 
luw  nothing  to  this  place,  which  cannot  fail,  ere  long,  of  becoming  one  of 
the  principal  emporiums  of  the  interior.  To  the  north,  where  the  source  of 
the  Hunter  will  most  likely  be  found,  but  where  no  Europeans  have  yet 
travelled,  there  is  said,  by  the  natives,  to  be  a  large  hike,  a  murri  coiion 
water.  This  is  not  laid  down  in  any  map,  and  is  at  present  uuite  conjectural.. 
At  Houldsworthy  Downs,  which  is  a  very  superior  district  oi  high  clear  land, 
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betweea  Dart  Brook  and  Ifauiler^  Haver,  i^  i$  tiiettghfc  tbe  io%  Kilk  seen 
in  the  distance  due  east,  we  the  tlirae  Brothers^  near  Faratthar's  Inlet^  on 
the  coasts  between  Cape  Hawke  and  Port  Macquarie.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  settlers  there  are  vrithin  seventy  mUes  of  the  sea,  and  When  the  contem- 
pUited  new  road  is  opened  from  Puity  to  Jerry's  Plains,  ikvoiding  the  Bul^ 
the  distance  firom  Sydney  will  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  There  is  also  a  v^  good  cattle  road  tb  Mudgee  and  Bathurst;  to 
the  former  of  which  stattons  it  is  only  sixty  miles,  we  now  bade  adieu  to 
this  matddess  country,  and  returned  by  what  ia  called  Macintyre's  road  to 
Muscle  Creek.  I  rode  up  a  smooth  and  fprassy  hill^  whose  sided  were  covered 
with  ridges  and  furrows,  as  regular  as  if  they  had  be^^i^  tiirown  up  by  the 
hand  of  man,  to  take  another  look,  and  say  "  Farewell, 

**  Ye  hills  aod  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  eml  plate  t*' 

We  tethered  our  horses  in  the  heat  of  thb  day;  aAd^  afto  l^hting  a  fire 
and  making  tea  for  the  last  time,  took  a  siesta  for  a  couple  of  hodrs  by  the 
side  of  the  creek,  under  the  shade  of  a  largpe  apple*tree,  which  is  the  most 
common  tree  met  with  in  these  parts.  It  is  not  t^e  ajpple-tree  of  EurojMB, 
but  the  Angophohi  of  LinmeuB,  and  is  a  Certain  indication  of  a  fruitful  soil. 
A  brisk  ride  of  twenty  miles  brought  us  back  to  our  old  starting-place,  near 
Jerry's  Plains;  and  ^hile  the  cloth  was  preparing  for  supper,  we  took'  a 
swim  in  the  main  river.  As  we  returned  m  the  twilight,  we  ooi^d  hardly 
hear  ourselves  speak,  for  the  nbise  of  the  locusts  in  the  trees ;  they  sing  in 
perfect  concert,  and,  like  the  leader  of  the  band  who  gives  three  taps  with 
his  bow,  the  leader  of  the  locusts  sings  three  notes,  when  they  all  start  off  in 
chorus  till  the  crescendo  and  diminuendo  is  finished,  when  the  leader  com« 
mences  again.    Lord  Byron  takes  notice  of  them«  near  Ravenna--^ 

'<  The  shrill  cicala$,  people  of  the  pine, 
Making  their  sumaier  life  one  ceaselesa  song." 

Italy  has  no  laughing  jackass  ftheeh  gigarUeaJ.  This  faithful  bird  was 
our  constant  amusement ;  but  he  really  is  not  so  much  a  jackass  as  people 
take  him  to  be,  for  he  seldom  laughs  more  than  three  times  a  day,  tnough 
then  it  is  certainly  a  good  horBe^lauch,  at  momiitg,  noon,  and  sunset.  He 
perches  on  low  trees,  looking  for  snaked,  and  b  a  peat  observer  of  tiie  hea- 
venly bodies.  Some  people  say,  that  if  you  ask  hun  civilly,  he  will  tell  you 
what  is  the  clock ;  I  tried  him  once  or  twice,  but  without  success;  we  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted,  I  suppose,  and,  like  another  jackass  tl^at  I  could 
name,  he  declined  having  any  tniuff  to  say  to  me.  I  hope  tlie  settlers  will 
forbear  diooting  this  interesting  bird ;  his  taste  for  snakes  ought  to  preserve 
him  sacred,  like  the  crane  in  Holland,  and  the  alligator  in  Batavia. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

DUX    RENATUS. 

Oh,  Goderich,  Goderich  !  Frederick,  Frederick !  say. 
Why  cut  and  run  ?  why  play  the  fool  and  yield  ? 

See,  see,  my  Lord,  we  have  tiie  dovU  to  pay — 
The  Horse  Guards  are  broke  out  upon  the  field ! 

Heard  ye  the— what  is 't  ?— •"  din  of  battle  bray  ?" 
Vainly  Britannia  lifts  her  civil  shield ; 

For  lo !  the  Treasury  and  the  Mint  are  taken— 

Lansdowne  and  Tiemey  scarce  can  save  their  bacon. 

Well,  if  the  Duke  be  Premier,  let  us  hail 

His  Grace— God  save  egregious  WeUington ! 
.'Tis  always  best  to  bully  those  who  fail — 

Shame  on  the  recreant  Freddy  Robinson ! 
But  what  if  those  incarnate  Whigs  assail 

With  questions  mamu  the  First  Lord  upon 
The  Treasury  Bench? — Ah,  any  sum  I  '11  bet,  he 
Will  shirk  cross-questioning  from  Fox  and  Petty. 
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But  WeUington  is  strongs  at  least  in  AAi, 
And  with  strong  hand  hell  rule  the  CaUnet ; 

He's  properly  convinced  that  mi^t  ia  rights 
Laughs  at  nis  own  and  at  the  mtion's  debt,— 

Loves  darknew  dutifully  more  than  light. 
Thinks  Canning's  friends  a  dir^  meddling 

Hates  all  who  will  not  Nsvarin  disparage. 

Loves '  social  order/  and  high  Austrian  carriage. 

Theaod  is  no  doubt  he'd  prove  another  Pitt— 

l/only  he  could  comprehend  finance ; 
And,  but  for  the  defect  of  trumpery  wit. 

And  crack-brain'd  policy's  far-piercing  glance. 
He'd  shine  a  Canning — and  might  take  a  fit 

Of  setting  Parliament  into  a  trance 
Of  wotnder  at  his  flow  of  eloquence. 
His  daading  tropes,  and  his  convincing  sense. 

What  though'  Will  Huddsson  can't  drive  his  Bills 

Into  the  pericranium  of  his  Grace ; 
Your  curst  free  prindplee  are  bitter  pills,-*- 

No  wonder  then  the  Premier  makes  a  face ! 
Besides,  the  worst  of  all  the  brood  of  ills. 

Which  our  old  English  character  deface. 
Is  that  men  now-a-days  demand  some  science. 
E'en  in  the  very  holiest  Alliance ! 

Were  I  a  Rousseau,  gods  I  I  would  inveigh 

Against  all  sciences — from  proud  astnmomy 
Down  to  the  sdolentiad  of  the  ^aj. 

The  very  tag-rag  of  Helleniconomy  ; 
But  chiefly  wmp  me  from  the  earth,  I  say. 

That  plague  of  plagues.  Political  Economy ! 
Zounds  f  country  gentlemen  are  quite  struck  mute — 
Not  understanding,  how  can  they  refrite  ? 

This  evil  of  the  times,  which  daily  grows 
More  awkward,  Wellington !  it  rests  with  you 

To  quell— if  not  with  ar|pument,  with  blows- 
March  sword  in  hand  mto  the  House !  and  few 

Will  venture  such  a  Premier  to  oppose  ; 
For  that  ^'untoward"  da^  of  Waterloo 

Hath  given  your  arm  the  force  of  Canning's  mind — 

Thou^  one  wo^ld  crush,  and  one  would  raise  mankind. 

But  I  forget  my  cue.— God  save  his  Grace ! 

God  save  all  Tremiers  of  the  Kii^s  bestowing ! 
So  lon^  as  Wellington  shall  keep  his  place. 

He  IS  the  greatest  politician  going. 
A  pan^^c  s  good  in  any  case — 

HSainst  wind  and  tide  I  m  sure  I  ne'er  liked  rowing. 
'<  Whatever  is  is  right,"  shall  be  my  motto- 
Like  his,  who  wrote  on  Man  in  Twifnam  grotto.*  Z.  Z. 

•  <<  Know,  all  the  distant  din  that  world  can  keep. 

Roll!  o'er  my  grotto,  and  bnt  soothes  my  sleep.".— Pops. 
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LES    ROCHSBS    BE   MADAME   OB    SEYIGNE. 
BT   LAPT   M0B6AN. 
<<  Tn?ellen  ne'er  did  lie,  though  foole  at  home  oondemn  them."— SHAKirBAEB. 
It  is  DO  longer  poseiUe  to  exclaim  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  **  C'est 
use  chose  toange^  que  les  grands  voyages !"    Les  grands  voyages^  on 
the  contrary,  have  become  the  most  common  and  every-day  events  of 
life !     A  **  good  traveller"  is  no  longer  ^  something  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  dinner/'  as  La  Feu  has  it:  and  to  talk  of  the  '*  Pyrenean  and  the 
river  Po,"  would  now  incur  for  the  prosing  delinquent  the  character  of 
a  bore,  and  the  penalty  of  being  once  heard  and  ever  after  avoided.  Tra* 
veiling,  even  to  '*  Juda's  barren  sands,"  has  ceased  to  be  a  distinction ; 
and  the  Traveller's  Club  has  so  completely  become  every  body's  club, 
that  it  has  been  proposed,  by  way  of  something  really  exclusive,  to 
start  a  crocchio  ristretto  of  those  who  have  never  travelled  at  all.    To 
talk  of  a  visit  to  Paris  has  long  been  deemed  as  cockney  as  to  prate 
of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  their  poets;  to  boast  of  having  seen 
the  Pope  pontificate  J  is  as  pure  a  John-Gilpinism  as  to  chatter  of  Font- 
hill;  and  to  have  ^  swum  in  a  gondola"  is  no  more  thought  of,  God 
save  the  mark !  than  a  voyage  in  the  Richmond  steamer.     The  Pacific 
ocean  and  the  British  channel  have  become  subjects  equally  common- 
place ;  and  if  another  Peyrouse  should  disappear  from  the  world,  it  is 
odds  but  he  would  be  picked  up  in  a  month  by  some  **  wandering  dar- 
ling" from  Bond-street,  or  discovered  on  an  itninhabitid  island  by  some 
roving  detachment  from  the  Yacht  Club. — "  How  came  you  to  alter 
your  route  last  year  ?    I  thought  to  have  met  you  at  Thebes !"    '*  Oh ! 
I  changed  my  mind,  on  hearing  that  half  Bloomsbury  were  there  before 
me ;  and  so  cut  off  for  the  North  Pole  with  Parry." — **  Did  you  meet 
any  one  there  one  knows?" — ''  No,  that's  the  charm  of  it.  White  bears 
excepted,  one  has  the  place  to  oneself.  Whom  did  you  have,  by  the  by, 
at  Athens  last  year  ?" — ''  Scarcely  a  soul ;   at  least,  scarcely  a  soul 
*  above  buttons.'    There  were  a  few  third-rate  English  and  first-rate 
Irish  to  be  seen,  sauntering  about  the  Acropolis,  and  making  goutis  in 
the  Parthenon  ;  but  pas  ame  qui  rive — that  one  ever  heard  of  before. 
The  A's  pushed  on  for  the  Pyramids,  the  B's  have  been  some  time 
settled  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Caucasus,  C.  left  us  in  the  spring  for  the 
Crimea,  and  D.  joined  his  eternal  Pylades  at  Ispahan." — '*  At  Ispahan ! 
what  a  fellow  that  D.  is,  with  his  pretensions  to  taste !    Go  to  Ispahan ! 
when  one  is  sick  of  it,  and  its  Hadgi  Babas  of  Bond-street^  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.     No  one  turns  his  horse's  heads  to  the  South  now, 
unless  indeed  it  were  in  search  of  the  terra  incognita.    It  is  the  merest 
pont  aux  anes.    One's  very  tailor  passes  his  vacances  at  Smyrna  (where 
mine,  by  the  by,  picked  up  some  charming  cachemirs,  for  cool  coats 
for  next  winter) ;  and  you  know  the  old  story  of  Lady  Lydia's  maid 
and  Monsieur  Forbin,  and  the  silk  parasol,  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes. 
The  North,  Sir,  the  North  is  the  only  thing  now,— the  Frozen  sea,  or 
Kamschatka,  via  Moscow,  that's  my  carte  du  voyage  for  the  next  tra- 
velling season.     Have  you  seen  my  Droshka?" — "  No;  but  I  have  a 
Briuka  waiting  for  me  at  Petersburg.     I  am  going  to  join  Lord  Fre- 
derick J— ->,  who  has  the  prettiest  thing  on  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  built  by 
Potemkio.     Will  you  be  des  n5/rc«  ?"—"  With  all  my  heart.    Let  us 
rendezvous  at  Novogorod,  embark  at  Smolensk!  on  the  Dneiper,  and 
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80  proceed  %  Kerion  and  tbe  stemes." — "  Exactly;  and  that  will 
bring  us  within  two  verstea  of  Lord  Fa  villa." 

It  is  thus  that  the  home-bred  youths-  **  prate  of  their  whereabouta.** 
Noi  osiy  UtLy  a  fflus  de  P^renidf  but  the  total  anniUhKicRi  of  tiuie 
and  place  seems-  to  have  realised  the  poet!a  raBt«  and  to  have  turned 
the  nursery-dream  of  Peter  Wilkina  and  his  flying  men  to  a  **  flat 
•reaSty."  While  British  travellers  are  thus  illustrating  the  **  ■UHreb  «f 
mind,"  by  marching  off  to  all  pgjcta  of  the  globe,  and 

**  Wheti  pleasure  begins  to  ffi<ow  dull  hi  the  East, 
Just  order  their  wuigB  and  fly  off  to  the  West/' 

there  is  a  nation  which  keeps  its  ground  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
toad  on  a  tile* — a  nation  which,  compared  by  some  to  tigers,  by  othera 
to  monkeys,  and  by  Voltaire  to  both^  appears  to  have  been  the  leaat 
understood  of  any  nation  on  earth.  For  while  the  North  in  hordes 
come  swarming,  as  of  old,  over  the  sunny  regions  of  the  South,  and 
while  the  South  seems  to  change  sides,  hands  across,  down  the  middle 
and  up  again,  in  a  cosmopolitical  country-dance  with  the  natives  of 
the  frozen  North,  the  French,  who  stand  between  them  both,  are  sure 
to  be  always  found  at  home.  For  one  French  traveller,  of  either  sex, 
to  be  met  on  the  high  roads  of  Europe,  one  thousand,  at  least,  of  any, 
or  every  other  nation,  may  be  seen  scampering  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Neva,  and  from  Thebes  to  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  French  are,  in 
fact,  the  most  grave,  sedentary,  and  immoveable  people  of  Europe. 
Even  their  women,  so  falsely  accused  of  vivacity  and  activity,  expend 
(he  whole  powers  of  their  rigid  organization  in  perpetual  loquacity  and 
the  mobility  of  grimace.  Under  die  old  regime  (when  the  women  in 
France  led  the  lives  of  the  sultanas  in  the  harem,  one  particular  only 
excepted),  all  the  institutions,  both  political  and  social,  tended  to  en- 
courage habits  of  indolence,  in  which,  in  free  states,  and  under  happier 
moral  combinations,  the  sex  Can  never  indulge.  The  very  forms  and 
language  of  high  society  were  borrowed  from  the  inveterate  habits  of  a 
slavish,  idle,  and  sedentary  existence.  Did  any  affliction  befall  a  lady 
of  rank,  she  forthwith  went  to  bed,  to  receive  the  condolence  of  firieads 
dans  la  rueile.  If  she  went  to^  drive,  it  was  but  to  promener  en  voiiure  ; 
and  even  in  modern  Paris,  a  promenade  extends  but  to  a  seat  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tpileries,  or  a  chair  on  the  Boulevards.  I  had  a  friend 
in  Paris,  some  fe^  years  azo,  who  was  the  most  charming  and  most  in- 
dolent  creature  in  the  world.  She  was  one  of  the  last  remains  of  the 
old  regime  of  rank  and  fashion,  who  had  survived  the  plebeian  bustle 
and  democratic  activity  of  the  Revolution.  Though  past  her  grand 
climacteric, she  was,  as  she  often  assured  me,  still  ''as  active,  vivacious, 
and  locomotive  as  she  had  been  in  the  flower  and  bloom  of  her  youth.** 
Yet,  like  others  of  her  caste  and  creed,  she  had  changed  ii)  nothing  \ 
and,  witty  and  indolent  as  Madame  du  DefiFand  herself^  she  waa  a 
finely  preserved  specimen  of  a  genus,  now  rapidly  diaappearing,  which 
philosophy  might  have  contemplated  with  rapturous  curiosity.  Madame 
de  — —  was  a  perfect  impersonation  of  a  lady  of  fashion  of  the  daya  of 
Marie  Antoinette.     Her  ruelle  was  her  empire ;  her  chaise  lopgue  her 

*  A  i'riend  of  wine  Kept  ape(  toad  in  his  celUr,  aad  for  nios  years  it  oatier  stirred 
off  the  tile  which  it  had  chosea  for  iti  habitation. 
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ikrotte.  She  Xodk.hfx^  etipeolatoi  ittd  received  vmiu  ia  bed,  during  the 
day;  roselale,  diii^d  at  the  hour  of  the  old  French  jovper,  between 
eight  and  nine^  and  aat  up  half,  the  night,  gurrounded  by  her  habitues^ 
among  whmn  ^ere  te  be  anmbeied  all  the  ^/  esprit  of  Paris..  I  was 
as  much  with-  her  aa  my  health  and  our  very  opposed  habits  would 
permit,  for  she  was  a  perfect  study ;  and  I  generally  left  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  media  nocAe,  in  all;the  vigour  of  spirits  which  are  vulgar^ 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  early  p^rt  of  the  day.  As  I  made  imsoy 
sacriiio^  to , these  bal^iiits  ipf  indolencf ,  I. occasionally  required  them  in 
turn ;  and  I  BOVie4iii9^  /succeeded  in  digging  her  out  of  her  hotel,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Hoaor^>  where  ^lie  had  for  years  been  niched,  motionless  as 
the  priestesses  of  the  temples  of  Pompeii,  which  modern  virttl  exca- 
vates from  their  domicile  of  centuries.  I  once  routed  her  from  her 
bed  at  mid-day ;  and  had  h^r  dressed  and  driving  at  Longchamp 
just  as  the  b€(Vt  mW^  were  turning  their  horses  heads'  homeward. 
I  also  once  prpdiiced  .Her,  to  the  amazement  of  her  friends,  at  the 
opera,  before  the  ball^  was  half  over ;  and  I  actually  had  her  at  a 
siance  of  th?  Jnstitut  before  the  expected  discours  of  the  long-winded 
Mons.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy  had  quite  concluded.  My  indolent  and 
agreeable  friend,  notwithstanding  this  decided  vU  inertia y  talked  in  rap* 
tures  of  the  country  (like  all  French  women),  and  had  a  campagne  three 
leagues  from  Paris,  about  which  she  raved,  and  from  which  her  jardi^ 
mire  was  duly  replenished  with  March  violets,  April  hyacinths,  and 
immortels  all  the  year.  Daily  projects  were  made,  and  as  daily  broken, 
for  taking  me  to  this  "  Delices ;"  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  thousand 
**  Nous  remettrons  celd  ^  un  autre  jour,"  that  tlie  day  at  last  arrived, 
when,  having  myself  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  formi- 
dable journey  of  three  leagues,  assisted  at  the  levees  hurried  forward 
the  toilette,  and  bribed  over  Felicie,  her  unfelicitous  femme  de  chambre^ 

to  unusual  expedition,  I  at  last  got  Madame  de under  weigh,  and 

absolutely  transported  her  from  her  dormewe  au  cmn  du  feu^  to  her 
caleche.  With  horses  and  a  coachman  as  lazy  as  herself,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  arrived  within  view  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  cam- 
pagne;  and  before  we  bad  reached  the  end  of  the  straight  avenue  of 
limes,  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could  scarcely  discern  the  grim,  gro- 
tesque stone  statues  of  Arlequin  and  Colombine  which  guarded  the  flight 
of  marble  steps  leading  to  the  broad  paved  terrace  on  which  the  efai«on(/c 
campagne  was  perched.  Before  w.e  had  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  and  swallowed  our  gouie,  it  was  what  is  vulgarly  called 
pitch-dark ;  and  as  the  motive  for  making  this  course  was  to  see  the 
gardens,  the  serres  chaudes^  «Jid  the  luxuriant  beds  of  hyacinths,  then 
in  all  their  *'  redolence  of  bloom,"  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  dis- 
appointment, with  a  captiousness  which  afforded  infinite  amusement  to 

*  Madame  de ,  whose  bursts  of  laughter  were  interrupted  with  **  £t 

tout  cela  pour  une  fleur !  pour  uh  promenade !  pour  une  fatigue  man- 
quie !"  My  iU-humour,  however,  was  at  once  vanquished  on  behold- 
ing the  gardener  enter  the  room  with  a  lighted  lantern,  and  equipped 
with  a  nightcap  under  his  hat,  to  conduct  us  to  the  garden.  We  im- 
mediately followed  our  guide ;  and,  accompanied  by  Felicie  pickmg 
her  khort  steps  over  the  dewy  gravel,  and  her  mistress's  fat  dog, 
Sylphide,  waddling  beside  her,  we  actually  saw  the  hyacinths,  ^nd  no- 
ticed the  fine  growth  of  the  precocioos  pciits  pois^  by  candle-light. 
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With  such  inertneis  and  hatred  of  all  movement,  it  may  readily  be 
imagined  that  a  necessity,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred  to  Madame 

de 9  for  visiting  the  remotest  part  of  the  remote  province  of  Bre- 

tagne,  was  ah  event  full  of  difficulty  and  annoyance.  A  considerable 
property,  however,  depended  on  her  attendance  on  the  Cavr  tfAssUe 
of  Rennes,  and  there  was  no  alternative.  After  procrastinating  from 
day  to  day,  and  being  half  inclined  to  incur  the  risk  of  absence,  and  to 
leave  her  proc^  to  take  care  of  itself,  she  was  at  length  decided  on  going 
by  my  offer  to  accompany  her.  1  was  just  then  in  a  fit  of  ^irniM  at  find- 
ing ail  London  in  Paris,  and  was  delighted  by  the  hope  of  visiting  a  pro- 
vince that  had  the  merit  of  being  freefirom  the  incursions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  somewhat  tiresome  subjects.  My  proposition  was  accepted 
with  a  sort  of  incredulous  ioy.  A  sacrifice  of  such  magnitude  was  not 
to  be  understood :  so  leaving  behind  us  tons  nos  enfans  et  tous  nos  maris^ 
we  left  Paris  for  Britanny,  on  a  brilliant  Apnl  morning,  in  a  style  that 
recalled  the  travelling  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  when  the  carrosse  (tun 
Grand  Seigneur  was  a  moving  house,  and  (from  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  stuffed  into  its  portUreSp  its  surlederant^  and  other  holes  and  comers) 

a  house  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions.     Madame  de travelled 

with  her  own  four  sleek  horses,  her  own  carrosse^  and  as  many  of  her 
habitual  comforts  and  nScessaires  as  could  be  stuffed  into  its  seats, 
pockets,  wells,  and  imperials.  Felicie  and  Sylphide  occupied  the  back 
seats,  as  tenants  in  common  with  cushions,  pillows,  walking-canes,  pa« 

rasols,  vitchouras,  and  the  nicessaire  de  toilette,     Madame  de ,  wrap- 

ped  up  in  her  dmillette  and  cachemir,  with  eau  de  chipre  in  one  hand, 
and  her  banbonni^re  in  the  other,  was  obliged  to  have  frequent  recounie 
to  both,  in  order  to  support  her  through  the  fiitigue  of  the  day.  The 
historical  sites  of  Rambouillet  and  Maintenon,  on  the  contrary,  kept  me 
fully  awake,  till  we  arrived  at  the  old  town  of  Nogent,  one  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  oft-cited  stages,  on  her  way  to  Les  Rochers.  Here  we 
alighted  before  the  porte-cochere  of  the  Prefet  (the  uncle  of  Madame 

de d  la  mode  de  Bretagne),  whose  salon  presented  in  miniature  all 

that  is  ridiculous,  pompous,  grovelling,  and  contemptible  in  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  Prefet  represented  noblement  et  avec  dignitt ; 
and  did  the  honours  by  his  fair  cousin  before  his  country  subjects,  as 
if  she  were  a  princess  visiting  the  court  of  a  brother  prince;  while  Ma- 
dame de  ,  on  her  part,  as  a  grande  dame  de  par  le  mande,  exhibited 
all  the  superiority,  which  Parisian  ladies  never  fail  to  show  off  in  their 
penitential  pilgrimages  to  the  provinces.  Amused  for  a  time,  but  de- 
lighted to  leave  behind  me  the  formality  of  the  little  court  of  the  Pre- 
fecture, it  was  with  no  faint  pleasure  I  saw  my  dilatory  friend  seated  in 
her  carriage  at  a  reasonable  hour  on  the  following  morning.  Being  one 
of  those  who,  like  Boileau's  abbot,  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise,  the  ex- 
ertion soon  overpowered  her ;  and  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  in 
which  she  was  joined  by  Sylphide  and  Felicie ;  while  the  novelty  of  all 
I  beheld,  kept  me  in  that  delightful  excitement,  in  which  alone  we  truly 
feel  the  value  of  existence. 

The  old  feudal  dukedom  of  Bretagne,  intact  from  the  common-places 
of  British  travellers,  untrodden  •  by  their  restless  >teM,  untraced  by 
their  busy  pens— is  still  the  Bretagne  of  Louis  XIV.  The  native^  con- 
tinue to  preserve  their  individuality,  as  in  the  days  of  their  rude  but 
heroic  Souzerains,    Genuine  and  unmixed  descendants  of  the  ancient 
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SritonsX^bo  took  refage  here  when  expelled  from  their  own  eountryX 
they  remain  to  this  day  as  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and 
c^Dtral  provinces  of  France,  as  if  they  still  went  inpurU  naturaHbus^  and 
painted  their  bodies  blue.  We  had  scarcely  passed  the  Loire,  when  I 
observed  an  abrupt  change  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  people.  In  the 
pure  Annorican,  or  Bas-Breton  of  the  aubergiste  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Laval,  I  was  struck  by  the  rhythm  and  accent  of  my  compatriots,  the 
Celts,*and  almost  &ncied  myself  listening  to  some  Mrs.0*Shaughne8sy 
in  CoDnaught«or  to  the  reading  of  a  page  from  the  Scotch  novels.  As 
we  proceeded  into  the  department  of  IIU  ct  VUame^  the  heart  of  the 
province,  the  scenery  became  gradually  less  and  less  French.  The 
dense  and  distant  forests,  shading  to  the  edge  of  the  flat,  extensive  heaths, 
recalled  all  the  romantic  desolation  of  northern  dreariness ;  relieved  by 
patches  of  rank  verdure  and  flowering  orchards,  much  more  picturesque 
than  the  vaunted  "  vine-covered  hills"  of  France. 

Bretagne,  only  united  to  the  French  crown  in  15  32,  by  the  marriage 
of  Francu  the  First  with  the  grand-daughter  of  its  last  Duke,  was  so 
long  governed  in  the  true  spirit  of  feudality  by  its  petty  but  warlike 
princes,  that  its  political  circumstances,  combining  with  a  remote  and 
insulated  position,  excluded  it  from  all  participation  in  the  progressive 
civilization  of  Europe.  In  the  Revolution,  it  suffered  much  by  the 
Vendean  wars,  which  threw  it  back  nearly  to  what  it  was  under 
Louis  XIV. ;  nor  has  the  share  which  it  had  in  the  general  reorganiza- 
tion of  France,  materially  changed  its  original  physiognomy,  either  phy- 
sically or  morally.  Rude  and  remote,  however,  as  it  was,  it  still  produced 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  distinguished  characters  which  illustrate 
the  history  of  France.  The  two  rival  and  romantic  Dukes,  Charles  de 
Blois,  and  John  de  Moncfort;t  the  heroic  Jeanne  la  Boiteuse,  Duch- 
ess of  the  province,  in  whose  right  Charles  de  Blois  held  the  sove- 
reignty ;  the  clever  Olivier  de  Clisson,  constable  of  France  ;  the  gallant 
Tannegui  du  Chatel ;  and  that  flower  of  chivalry,  Bertrand  du  Gues- 
clin  *' le  franc  et  loyal,"  are  cliaracters  which  belong  to  the  poetry  of 
history,  and  almost  redeem  those  bold,  bad  times,  which  produced  such 
human  monsters  as  Charles  le  Mauvais  and  Pierre  le  Cruel.    It  is, 

*  When  Lonis  XIV.  lent  «a  army  to  dragoon  the  Bretons  into  •obmitsion,  on 
tk«ir  resistancn  to  his  oppressive  Uxation,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  cried 
alond,  «  Mia  culpa,  mia  culpa!"  **  C'^toit,"  says  Madame  de  Serigni,  «<  le  senl 
mot  de  FrBn9ois  qu*Us  savoient." 

t  The  Trait6  des  Landes,  made  between  these  two  pretenders  to  the  Dnch^,  was 
characteristic  of  the  men  and  times.— <'  Rten  de  plus  simples  que  les  ooaditions. 
Le  Dnch^  6toic  parta§r6  en  deux.  Chaqn'un  deroit  porter  le  titre  de  Due,  et  avoir 
sa  capitale  i  Renoes  pour  I'un»  Nantes  pour  I'autre.  On  se  separa  avec  promeases 
de  se  n^oindre,  dans  un  lien  indiqu^,  pour  convenir  des  arrangemeos  que  le  partage 
ezigeoit,  et  recevoir  la  ratification  de  la  Duchesse,  Jeanne  la  Boiteuse,  Spouse  de 
Charies  de  BkHs.  C'eat  d*elle,  qn'U  tenoit  le  dncfa^  de  Bretagne.  finand  elle  eut  In 
le  traits  que  son  mari  Ini  envoya,  elle  dit  4  celni  qui  Tapportoit,  *  II  fait  trop  bon 
march^  de  ce  qui  n'est  pas  k  Ini  j'  et  daos  sa  lettre  de  r^ponse,  elle  lui-  mandoit, 
*  Vous  feres  ce  qu'il  vous  plaira;  je  ne  suis  qn*one  femme,  et  ne  puts  mieuz  :  mius 
plut6c  je  perdrais  la  rie,  ou  deux  si  jeles  avals,  avant  de  consenter  h  chose  si  r6- 
prochable,  k  la  honte  des  miens.*  Sa  lettre  aoit  monill^  de  larmesj  I'^pouz 
en  fu|  emu ;  et  encore  pins,  lorsqoe  en  qnittant  sa  femme,  qu'il  itolt  alU  voir, 
elle  lui  dit,  *  Conserves  moi  v6tre  corar,  mais  anssi  conaervez  moi  mon  Dnch^  \  et 
quelque  chose  qui  arrive,  faites  que  la  souveraint^  me  reste  tonte  entito.'  II  le 
promit,  baisa  sa  dame,  et  partit.'*«-ADquetil. 
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perhfij^,  no  false  indactibn  td  aMeit;  tlisi  ttiiidi  4>f  tbeir  sMifierfy 
frankiwes  and  noble  simplicity  Aros^  from  an  organiBAHdn  noui4sfa6d 
and  preserved  by  tbe  vety  localities  of  the  rudef  clime  and  wild  sbenery 
in  which  they' received  iheir  existence.  With  the  history  of  Bertrand 
du  Guesctin  in  my  hand^  which  had  been- km  me  by* my  host  of  the 
Pref<ftcture,  (that  history  which  Madame -de  Se^iv&6  had  iMommended 
to  Madame  de  Grignan,)  and  with  my  head  fcul  of  de  Montfen  and 
de  Blois,  and  les  grandes  compagnies'y  and  the  maiadrins,  and  -the  Black 
Prince,  and  Jean  Chandos,  and  the  other  prominetit  characters  in  the 
great  melodrame  enacted  in  Bretagne  during  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
was  abruptly  recalled  to  ihe  dull  realities  of  the  present  moment,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day's  journey,  by  a  shock,  a  coneussion  that  awdke 
my  sleeping  partners,  and  extorted  exclamations  from  Madame  de  — ^, 
screams  from  Feiicie,  and  a  loud,  shrill,  continuous  howl  from  Sylphidel 
These,  with  the  crashing  of  Jlacons,  and  the  pious  intefjeetiofis  of  the 
coachman  Baptiste,  and  ihe  grosjuron  of  Hypolite  the  laq[oais,'*  gave  the 
world  assurance'*  that  we  were  "  abim^s,  plant^s  pour  la  noit," — in  one 
word,  that  •*  mon  carrosse"  was  not  only  **  verse,"  but  •*  mis  hors  de 
service,"  till  it  should  have  passed  through  the  renovating  hands  of  a 
country  smith.  To  proceed  farther  was  impossible ;  we  were,  by  a 
mile  or  two,  less  than  baM-way  between  Vitri  (where  we  had  dined; 
"^  la  tour  de  Sevigne,")  and  Rennes^  our  proposed  halt  for  the  night. 
Baptiste  was  a  Bas-Breton ;  and  having  assured  us  that  h6  knew  every 
step  of  the  road,  comme  son  bonnet  de  nuitj  he  bad  turned  into  a  narrow 
chtmm  de  iraverSf  which  was  to  have  shoitened  the  disttmce  by  H 
league,  it  was  this  unlucky  pretension  that  produced  the  adeidentj 
which  now  left  us,  at  sunset,  in  a  dreary  by-road,  with  a  broken-down 
vehicle,  and  no  visible  prospect  of  aid  nearer  than  Vitri.  While*  Ma- 
dame de  ■  was  exhausting  herself  in  inefficient  complaint,  while  Fe* 
licie  was  scolding  Baptiste  from  the  window,  and  Sylph idewa»  aecom-i 
panying  both  with  a  basso  continuo  of  howl,  I  alighted  to  reconnoitre 
our  position,  and  discover  what  chance  we  had  of  assistance ;  and 
while  Baptiste  was  showing  me  vrhere  the  spring  was  broken,  a<  person 
approached  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  from  the  gate  of  a  little  oiH^hard  td 
the  left.  As  he  took  oiF  bis  hat  and  discovered  his  tonsured  head,  be 
observed  that  there  was  a  forge  belonging  to  the  cb^au,  the  turrets  of 
which  were  visible  through  the  dark  woods  which  cover  the  whok 
plain  between  Vitri  and  Rennes ;  and  that  immediate  assrstance  could 
be  had,  and  the  spring  patched  up,  so  as  to '  bring  us,  with  careful 
driving,  to  Rennes  before  midnight.  The  person  who  gave  us  this  in- 
timation was  an  elderly  man,  of  interesting  appearance,  and  in  a  clerical 
habit,  with  a  certain  air  de  prHre,  which  doubly  assured  us  that  he  was 
h  curi  de  paroisse, — ^*  Et  le  chdteau,  Monsieur  V  demanded  Madam^ 

de ;  *'  what  is  its  name  ?     It  probably  belongs-  to  some  of  my 

friends  ;  for  I  am  connected  with  nearly  all  the  andenne  noblesse  of  the 
province." — "  It  is  le  chateau  desRochers,  Madame!*'  replied  the  cut^. 
"  Le  chateau  des  Rochers  !*'  reiterated  Madame  de  -^-=—  .  "  The  cha- 
teau of  Madame  de  Sevigne  !**  I  exclaimed,  with  almost  breathless  de- 
light. 1  he  cure  bowed  assent.  '*  £h,  mon  dieu !  qui  est  done  Ic  cha-< 
lelam?  to  what  noble  family  has  it  descended?  *  The  Sevigne's  are  ex^ 
tinct ;  and  I  believe  Les  Rochers  were  bequeathed  to  the  Duchesse  dii 
Simiane  by  her  illustrious  grandmother." — '*Les  Rochers  have 'fallen 


iat0  ir^iieias,  liaiicis  withia  the  last  half^entury,  Madai^e.  It  was  soId« 
wid^  otker  biens  nationauSf  at  thQ  Revolution.  The  present  proprietor 
is  a  rieh  i^entleman  of  the  province,  lie  Baron  de  ^— .  He  is  at  pre- 
sent in  Paris ;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  you  the  chfi- 
teavi,  which  may  amuse  away  the  time  till  your  carriage  is  set  to  rights." 
Madame  de  ■  ■  ^>  who  had  heard  the  name  of  the  piresent  proprietor  of 
Les  Kochefs  with  a  gesticulation  between  a  shudder  of  hon^or  and  a 
shrug  of  contempt,  and  who  had,  whispered  me,  '*  Ah  I.  ma  belle,  ce 
Monsieur  le  Baro«i  d'aujourdhui  est  sans  doute  un  de  la  Bande  noire," 
coldly  declined  the  proposition  of  le  bon  cur6,  and  as  r^t,  tP  her,  was 
always  enjoyment,  she  patiently  resigned  herself  to  the  agreeable  in- 
fliction of  remaining  tranquilly  in  the  carriage  ;  while  Felicie,  who  de- 
scended to  give  Sylphide  an  airing,  immediately  seated  herself  o^  a 
mossy  bank  by  the  road  side ;  and  Hypolite,  mounting  one  of  th^, 
CQach-horaes,  rode  off  for  the  smith,  the  smoke  of  whose  forge  was, 
visible  at  a  short  distance.  ^ 

The  idea  of  visiting  Les  Rochers,  whence  so  many  of  the  inimitable, 
letters  of  the  most  charming  writer  in  the  world  were  written,  appeared 
to  me  rather  a  pleasant  dream^  than  a  reality.     I  could  scarcely  credit 

n)y  luck*     So.  taking  the  cure's  arm,  I  promised  Madame .  de a. 

speedy  return,  and  proceeded  to  the  shrine  of  '*  notre  dame,  des 
Roebeis,*'  with  as  much  devotional  enthusiasm  as  ever  carried  a  ju- 
bilee pilgrim  across  the  Ppntine  marshes,  from  the  Abruzzi  to  St.  Pe- 
ter's. Hayii^  cut  across  the  little  orchard,  we  were  still  involved  in  a, 
iKoody  copse,  which  gave  us  only  partial  gleams  of  the  white  towe];s  of, " 
the  chateau*  **  Enyoyez  moi  de  la  vue,^  et  je  vous  enverrai  des  arbres  ** 
writes  Madame  de  Sevign^  to  Madi^ne  de  Grignan ;  and  the  request  is. 
still  applicable  to  the  site,  which  is  covered  with  tre^s,  to  the  total  ex-^ 
elusion  of  some  cliarming  views, .  wliich,  with  a  little  effort,  might  be, 
happily  .commanded  from  the  building.  The  cliateau  and  its  mass  of, 
antique  iQwers  stand  upon  an  esplanade,  after  the  manner  of  the  feu- 
dal edifices  of  France*  X^  cour  du  chateau^  spacious  and  gloomy,  is, 
shut  in  by  a  ponderous  iron  gate*  through  which  I  ga:¥ed  with  a  flutter- 
ing heart,  while  the  old  porter,  summoned  by  the  cure,  wei^t  for  his. 
keys  to  give  us  admission.  Nothing  could  be  more  antique  and  pic- 
turesque than  the  architecture,  tinged  and  partially  lighted,  as  it  was, 
by  a  brilliant  sunset.  The  chateau  is  said  to  date  its  erection  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  its  high  antiquity  was  verified  by« 
a.  flight  of  stairs  tn  lima^on^  cut  out  of  a  tower  in  the  corps  de  logis  ; 
which  was  flanked  by  two  other  towers,~Uie  whole  bordered  by  grim 
Gothic  heads,  and  monstrous  nondescript  representations  of  aniipals, 
vihich  incrusted  .  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  from  the  springing, 
of  the  roof  to  its  summit.  One  little  tower  stood  apart,  built  in. 
the  same  grotesque  style,  except  that  its  roof  resembled  a  bonnet- 
de  pretre*  "  That,"  said  the  cure,  **  is  a  modern  building.  It  is 
the  chapel  mentioned  in  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  letters,  built  by  her, 
fpt  Ifi  bien  6oft,  the  amiable  and  witty  Abbe  de  Coulanges.'*  The. 
old  porter  now  gave  us  admittance ;  and  as  we  paused  4>efore  the. 
interesting  edifice,  which,  with  Tqrlcish  barbarity,  had  been  recently 
whitewashed,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  another  thing  now,  pardie,  to, 
what  it  was  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  I^  Baron,  witl^ 
itS:  green  and. brown  walls,  and  moss,  and  ivy,  and  bird's  nests,  and 
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what  not  I — Mais  voila  notre  maikre,  que  iait-il  ?    Sftcre !  il  nom*  fii|t ' 
neblancfair  toutes  oes  vieilles  niasiires,  &  la  chaux ;  et  encore  a-t-il  ftit^ 
donner  trois  couches  bien  ^paisaes  en  dehors  et  en  dedans."    The  old^ 
porter  then  waddled  on  before  us,  and  the  cure  observcli  in  a'lowYot^;  * 
as  if  replying  to  the  disgust  my  looks  involuntarily  ^pressed,  "  Ap- 
paremmenty  Monsieur  le  Baron  n'a  jamais  lu  les  lettres  par  exceHenee. 
He^  has  indeed  changed  this  most  interesting  of  all  sites  into *a  gro- 
tesque m^tairie**  and  pointing  to  a  laxinr  and  stables  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns,  the  cure  added,  "  And  yet  this  is  not  the  worst  !•'• 
We  were  now  in  the  hall  of  the  chateau,  and  followed  our  cicerone 
through  the  few  apartments  not  closed  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers ; 
but  all  had  been  so  recently  and  thoroughly  changed  to  the  modem 
style  of  decoration,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  object,  left  to  recall  la 
bellu$ma  madre^  except  her  portrait  by  Mignard,  which  was'  placed 
over  le  poele  in  the  dining-room.    Dark,  low,  and  narrow,  this  apart- 
ment could  not  have  been  the  room  in  which  Madame  de  Sevign£  so' 
often  entertained  the  splendid  gouvemeur  of  the  province  and  his  lady, 
the   high-bred  Palatine,  and  the  jovial,  gay,  and  witty  visitors,  the 
Coulanges,  Pomenars,    and  others  of  rank  and  talents,  which   the- 
assembling  of  the  States  General  at  Rennes  brought  to  the  chateau. 
Nothing  now  remained  as  it  had  been  even  so  recently  as  the'  year 
1810.     "Tout  a6te  detruit,  bris6,  effacS,  et  refait  du  plusmauvaia 
gout,'*  whispered  the  cure :  '*  and  even  the  cabinet  de  lecture  and  the 
bedchambers  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Grignan  (where 
the  portrait  of  la  belle  etjUre  comtesu  still  hangs  among  a  multitude  of 
portraits  of  the  Baron's  family)  have  undergone  a  similar  and  equally 
barbarous  alteration.''  •   As  these  classical  and  historicsl  apartmentk' 
were  locked  up;  and  as  time  pressed,  and  the  sun  was  sinking,  we  hurried 
on  to  the  gardens  and  grounds,  so  often  described  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne.     But  still  change,  barbarous,  pitiless  change  prevailed.     New 
walls,  new  terraces,  new  orangeries  destroyed  all  those  precious  asso- 
ciations so  intimately  connected  with  the  old.    The'  Baron  had  also  re- 
cently cut  down  those  alUes,  planted  and  watched  with  such  maternal 
tenderness  by  Madame  de  Sevigo^  ;  and  as*  their  sites  were  pointed  out 
to  me,  I  could  not  avoid  exclaiming,  "  Helas !  qu'est  devenu  ce  bou- 
quet enchant6 !" — "  Que  voulez  vous,  Madame  ?"  asked  the  old  cice- 
rone, pettishly.     "  Notre  maitre  les  a  abbattus  pour  faire  la  charpente 
et  les  portes  des  loges  des  poules  de  Madame."    The  cur6,  to  console 
me,  exhibited  the  phenomenon  of  die  echo,  so  often  cited  to  Madame 
de  Grignan,  and  which,  as  it  could  not  be  turned  to  any  account  dans 
les  loges  des  poules^  still  remains  in  all  its  original  mystery.     **  L'all^' 
de  ma  fiUe  still  existed  in  1810,"  said  the  cure,  as  evident  a  Sevignite 
as  myself;  "but  there  now  remains  not  one  of  those  venerable  wit- 
nesses, which  so  often  shaded  and  sheltered  in  their  promenade  the 
tenderest  of  mothers  and  the  most  adored  of  daughters.     Not  one 
old  and  silent  confidant  exists  of  those  piqvantes  causeries  between  the 
witty  mamman  beauti^  and  that  tresor*defolie,  her  still  wittier  son, — of  the 
strange  but  humorous  confessions,  followed  by  such  mild  reprimands, 
and  such  sarcastic  pleasantrie8,--and  of  those  aveuxn(ufsdeVamabU 
vauriefh  who  in  one  night  at  lansequenet  mangeat  500  gros  cUnes  d  sa 
m^re,  and  who^  brave  as  Cond<^»  ^iriiuel  as  St.  Evremont,  had  entered' 
the   lists  with  Dacier  concerning  Horace,  had  lived  with  Racine, 
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kqgkfid  .  with  Moli^e,  jaied  Ninon,  mc  gmak  fHir  ban  air^  'com- 
nitted  a  thonaand  fblliesy  confessed  them  all  a  thousand  times  to 
kk^  b€lk  maamiant  and  always  forgiven,  continued  to  repent  old 
pka^ures>  nt  Les.  Rocfaersi  and  to  solicit  new,  on  his  return  to 
Paris."  I  inquired  in  vain  for  those  formal  and  venerable  allies^ 
omanented  with  so  many  pretty  devices,  and  consecrated  by  stich 
-  reedlectiona  ;-*-aU  had  fallen  victims  to  Che  haehet  of  the  terrible 
Bason  Breton.  Their  names,  however,  still  survived  ;  and  I  had  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  walking  over  the  ground  which  was  still  known 
as.'M'AUee  Royale,"  <'1'A11^  du  Point  du  Jour,''  '' TAIl^  de  Tre- 
maine,'*  and  '*  I'Allee  de  I'lnfinie."  At  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
Alt^e  Royale,  a  semicircular  seat  of  verdure,  commanding  a  delicious 
view  of  the  cateaux  hok^  of  die  immediate  neighbourhood,  invited  us 
to  a  momentary  halt.  This  was  the  charming  spot,  whence  Madame 
de  Sevign^  wrote  so  many  of  her  letters, — **  la  Place  de  Madame."  It 
was  decorated  with  a  fine  old  orange-tree,  which  had  been  removed 
from  its  vast  green-house,  in  a  wooden  cuisse,  by  the  good  old  cur6 
himself,  in  the  absence  of  the  Baron.  While  we  gazed  on  the  rich 
and  lovely  vista,  the  sun-light  gradually  faded  from  the  summits  of  the 
loftiest  trees,  the  shadows  deepened,  and  the  necessity  of  returning 
was  acknowledged  with  regret,  and  obeyed  with  reluctance.  Having 
begged  permission,  therefore,  to  gather  a  little  bouquet  from  the  orange- 
tree  which  shaded  **  la  Place  de  Madame,"  I  again  accepted  the  arm 
of  the  courteous  cur6.  As  we  proceeded  towards  the  carriage,  my 
thoughts  were  so  completely  transported  to  the  days  of  the  La  Roche- 
foucaulds,  the  Coulanges,  and  the  La  Mousses,  that  forgetting  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  and  of  events  that  had  doubled  that  interval,  I  in- 
quired if  any  of  the  family  of  the  amusing  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis, 
^e  bos  bleu  of  Vitri,  and  the  subject  of  Madame  de  Sevign6's  humorous 
delineations,  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood.*  He  replied,  that  of  the 
dramaiU  penome  of  les  Rochers,  of  all  those  who  had  played  such 
amusing  and  characteristic  parts  in  the  correspondence  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  he  knew  but  one  name  that  had  survived  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  general  boulversement.  It  was  that  of  Pilois.  *'  What !"  I  said, 
''  the  favourite  and  Tenerable'  gardener  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who 
planted  those  viery  trees  under  whose  shade  we  are  walking  ?t  Do  any 
of  his  descendants  reside  here  ?"*-"  His  great  grandson  Ium  the  honour 
of  addressing  you,"  he  replied,  bowing. — ^We  were  now  within  view  of 
the  carriage ;  and  taking  from  my  neck  a  little  cross  of  Irish  bogwood, 
I  requested  him  to  accept  of  it,  as  a  small  token  of  acknowledgement 
for  the  pleasure  I  had  derived  through  his  means,  in  being  permitted 


*  **  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  est  tout  jastement  comme  vont  Farez  laiss^.  Ella 
a  une  nouvelle  amie  a  Vitri,  dont  elle  se  pare,  parceque  c'est  un  bel  esprit,  qai 
a  la  tons  les  romans,  et  qui  a  requ  deux  lettres  de  la  Princesse  de  Tarente.  J  ai 
fait  dire  m^bamment  par  Vaillant,  que  je  ne  temoignerais  rien  i  mais  que  moa 
cant  dtoit  saisi.    Toot  ee  qn'elle  dit  la  dessus,  est  digne  dc  MoH^re." 

Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne,  toI.  i.  p.  199. 

1"  **  Mes  petits  arbres  sont  d'une  beauts  surprenante.  Pilots  les  €[hve  jusqu'an 
nues.  Rten  n'est  li  bean  que  ces  AiUes,  que  fovs  arez  vu  ndtre.  Vons  saves  (jne 
je  vous  donfaai  une  manidre  de  device,  qui  vous  conrenoit.  Voici  nn  mot  que  j*al 
teit  sur-Qnarbre  pour  mon  fils,  qui  est  reveau  de  Caadic,  *  rago  dl  fama.*  *'<-^/Md. 
p.  200. 
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to  %mX  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  "  of  my  idolatry/*,  and  to  enjoy:  i 
conversation  with  the  descendant  of  her  faithful  friend  and  domestic,  to 
whose  char^icter  his  illustrious  lady  had  communicated  a  classic  and 
deathless  interest.  The  good  cur6  blushed,  bowed^  and  accepted  my 
offering,  with  as  much  courtesy  and  a  feeling  apparently  as  deep,  as  if 
U  had  been  of  *'  one  entire  and  perfect  crysolite."  The  spring  was  now 
patched  up,  and  pronounced  capable  of  carrying  us  to  Rennes.  We 
therefore  bade  an  hasty  adieu  to  our  accidental  acquaintance,  and  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  ancient  and  memorable  towers  of  Le  Chiteau  des 
Rochers.  S. 


MEMOIRS    OF    DR.  PARR.* 

We  have  already  said  so  much  of  this  great  scholar,  and  almost  Isst  of  a 
distinguished  race  of  learned  men,  whose  likenesses  we  aie  never  des- 
tined to  see  again,  that  we  shall  notice  the  present  work  but  very  briefly. 
The  class  in  which  Parr  must  be  placed,  though  it  contributed  little  to  the 
stock  of  oar  literature  by  finished  works,  conferred  inestimable  obligations 
upon  those  who  came  after.  Undaunted  diligence  in  the  elucidation  of  ob- 
scure passages  in  the  writers  of  antiquity,  unwearied  labour  in  clearing  up 
difficulties,  an  astonishing  seal  and  perseverance,  with  an  almost  penect 
knowledge  of  the  langiuiges  of  Greece  and  Rome,  distinguished  these  saiobrs. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  them ;  and  the  result  nas  been  to  leave  no- 
thinf^  for  future  ezolanation.  Consequently,  the  expenditure  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  human  life  is  now  disposable  by  the  student  for  other  pnrp<^es, 
since  what  they  left  us  is  a  sufficient  key  to  all  necessary  critical  knowledge. 
Their  task  completed,  as  fuUy  perhaps  as  it  could  be,  these  men  have 
revolved  in  their  chrole  and  are  gone.  We  shall  see  few  or  no  Bentleys 
again. '  A  more  spirit-stirring  time  approaches,  and  researches  of  unforeseen 
moment  will  attract  the  future  scholar  or  man  of  science,  and  occupy  human 
eoustenoe;  while,  in  turn,  the  labours  of  these  last  will  be  condensed  for 
their  posterity,  to  whom  fresh  objects  of  study  will  unfold  themselves,  and 

<*  New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise  !*' 

The  sutrject  of  the  present  work,  however,  was  not  a  scholar  alone.  He 
was  not  merely  the  dCisputer  about  a  doubtful  letter,  or  the  origin  of  the 
digamma,  but  one. of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  and  powerfid  reasoners  of 
his  day;  a  humble  parish  priest,  a  haughty  fierce  debater ^  a  most  liberal 
divine,  a  severe  critic ;  a  man  of  remarkable  candour,  an  unflinching  poli- 
tical partizan;  a  storehouse  of  the  book  knowledge  of  all  ages,  a  mere  no- 
vice in  tiw  world ;  a  man  of  integrity,  fearless  in  speaking  the  truth,  but 
oaulious  and  timid  in  acting;  in  friendship  firm,  ^et  in  his  private  conduct 
often  capricious  and  whimsical ;  charitable  and  kmd  to  the  poor ;  an  encou- 
rager  of^genius,  and  free  in  imparting  instruction  to  all  fair  mquirers ;  often 
overbearing^  to  equals  \  impatient  of  arrogance  and  self-assumed  knowledge ; 
and  a  seakd  book  to  those  who  asked  only  for  asking's  sake.  FinaUy,  he 
nearly  closes  the  list  of  men  of  whom  many  pretenders  to  literature  in  the 
present  day  cannot  estimate  the  value ;  and,  as  is  usual  among  tiiem,  vitu- 
perate all  they  have  not  the  natural  ability  to  comprehend.  Hence  the  abuse 
of  Parr  lavishly  bestowed,  in  reviewing  this  book,  by  ephemeral  scribblers. 

The  present  work  is  written  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Field,  an  Unitarian  minister, 
and  friend  of  Parr-  The  life  of  a  scholar  affords  little  that  is  stirring  and 
attractive  to  the  reader  of  books  merely  for  amusement ;  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  still  life,  a  record  of  opinions,  a  table  of  criticism,  or  a  recital  of  per- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  snd  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  S.  Parr,  LLJI>« )  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  many  of  his*  Friends,  Pupils,  and  Conteuiporaries.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Field.    Vol.  I.    8ro. 
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lOAal  anecdotes  and  pecaliarittes.  Mr.  Field  has  introdueed  Um)  nrnnr  of 
the  '  iUustrious  obscure'  among  Parr's  acquaintance  into  his  work,  in  wnom 
no  interest  can  be  felt  beyond  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Warwick ;  and  has 
omitted  notices  of  many  characters  and  correspondents  known  at  Hatton^ 
which  would  be  generally  interesting.  We  can  make  allowance  for  this, 
when  we  find  that  he  has  had  little  or  no  aid  from  persons  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  deceased ;  no  papers,  letters,  or  documents.  The  individual 
to  whom  Parr  looked  as  his  biographer,  did  not  undertake  the  .office.  One 
of  the  Doctor  s  executors,  a  medical  person  we  believe,  and  by  no  means 
competent  to  the.  task,  possesses  what  papers  Parr  left  behind  him,  and  has 
announced,  that,  some  aay  or  another,  he  intends  to  give  them  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Field  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  join  his  own  recollections  of 
the  deceased  T which '  commenced  in  1790)  to  the  communications  of  his 
Mends,  and  bring  out  his  work ;  which  is  all,  probably,  on  the  subject  that 
will  be  pablished  for  a  long  tame,  juidging  from  the  announcements  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  continued  absence  of  results. 

Dr.  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow,  January  26,  1747.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  suiveon,  of  Tory  principles,  settled  there,  who  died  in  1766,  leaving 
a  second  wiro  his  widow,  who  survived  till  1805.  The  mother  of  Parr  died 
when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  1762.  She  was  descended  of  the 
Mignards,  a  French  family,  which  settled  in  England  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Parr  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  was  one  of  a  distin- 
guished trio,  equally  remarkable  for  diligence  and  capacity  at  school,  and  for 
celebrity  in  afber-Ute.  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  Parr,  were  these  three  distinguished  scholars.  **  They  were  accustomed,'' 
says  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  the  Life  of  Jpnes,  '*  to  divide  the  neighbouring 
fields,  so  as  to  bear  in  their  imaginations  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  map 
of  Greece;  and  each  of  them  assumed,  according  to  his  fancy,  some  ancient 
name,^  and.  appropriated  to  himself  some  peculiar  district,  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  which  he  was  to  maintain  against  all  assailants.**  They  studied 
together  the  art  of  logic>  and  disputed  on  various  topics  in  the  syllogistiD 
form*  They  even  soared  into  metaphysics,  and  wrote  short  pithy  sentences 
like  *'  Phahu*is'  Epistles.*'  Though  these  efforts  might  be  supposed  puerile 
from  the  juvenility  of  their  authors,  the  employment  of  lads  so  young  in  such 
a  way  is  a  rare  example  among  youth  at  seminaries  of  learning,  and  shows 
how  early  the  ruling  passion  will  sometimes  be  developed. 

In  1761,  Parr  was  removed  from  Harrow  school  to  be  brought  up  in  his  fa- 
ther's jnrofession,  for  which  he  was  wholly  unfit.  A  surgical  operation  filled 
him  with  horror,  from  his  nervous  susceptibility*  AVlien  forced  to  compound 
medicines,  he  used  to  revenge  himself  on  his  lather  by  pointing  out  the  bad 
Latin  in  his  ^prescriptions,  which  was  corrected  by  the  reply—''  Sam,  damn 
the  prescription!  make  up  the  medicine."  Laudanum  had  been  in- 
troduced into  practice,  and  Parr  was  desired  on  one  occasion  to  put  a  small 
quantity  into  a  prescription.  It  had  a  good  effect.  The  father  talked  of  re* 
peating  the  dose.  '*  You  may  do  that  safely,"  said  young  Parr.i-*'  Don't 
DO  rash,  boy,*'  was  the  reply;  "  beginners  are  always  too  bold.  How  should 
you  know  what  is  safe?" — ''Because,  Sir,  when  I  made  up  the  prescription, 
I  doubled  the  dose,"  said  the  youth.  "  Doubled  the  dose ! — how  dared  you  ?' 
— "  Because,'*  said  the  son  coolly,  "  I  saw  you  hesitate/'  Parr  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  in  1765,  which  he  abruptly  quitted  from  lack  of  pecimiary  meanp* 
He  became  head  assistant  of  Harrow  school,  and  was  appointed  to  be  curata 
of  WiUsden;  he  also  stood  as  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  Harrow,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  which  he  lost  by  the  base  conduct  of  the  governors. 
He  left  Harrow  with  sixty  scholars,  and  opened  a  school  at  Stanmore  in 
1771.  In  1776  he  removed  to  Colchester,  and  thence  to  the  head  mastership 
of  Norwich  School,  which  he  held  till  1785 ;  in  that  year  he  settled  down  at 
his  last  place  of  residence,  Hatton  near  Warwick ;  and  there,  as  a  humble 
pttrish  minister,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  world  after  forty  years*  sojourn. 
.  Pair  publi^ed  his  celebrated'Latin  Preface  to  the  three  Treatises  of  Bellen- 
denus  in  1787,  and  shortly  after  "Tracts  of  Warburtonaud  a  Warburtonian," 
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Sec.  His  object  was  to  chastise  the  insolence  and  intolerance  which  cBstin* 
ffuished  the  Warburtonian  school,  and  to  protect,  says  Mr.  Field,  "  the  fair 
Fame  of  two  eminent  scholars  and  excellent  men.*'  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  became  apolitical  partizan,  and  stood  forth  a  bold  and  ardent  Whi^.  The 
candoar  of  Parr,  inaeed,.and  his  openness  to  conviction,  ill  adapted  him  to 
advocate  the  arbitrary  doctrines  of  Toryism ;  his  strong  mind  could  Hi 
brook  stifling  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason  by  pleas  of  escpediencT,  or 
divine  right.  He  could  not,  with  Tory  pliancy,  substitute  prejuoioe  and  cus* 
tom  for  sense  and  justice.  In  the  course  of  a  life  extending  nearly  to  eighty 
years,  he  never  opce  held  back  from  the  avowal  of  his  political  tenets  from  a 
fear  of  consequences.  He  could  contemplate  even  the  want  of  bread  without 
apprehension ;  but  the  shame  of  being  a  renegade  from  a  party,  the  principles 
of  which  he  had  adopted  on  mature  deliberation,  and  on  the  side  of  which 
ranked  the  generous  and  noble  of  human  nature,  he  dared  not  look  upon. 
Let  those  who  have  deserted  from  one  party  to  another,  take  a  lesson  from 
Parr's  uncompromising  integrity  to  their  own  condemnation.  We  hope  these 
ridiculous  party  terms  will  soon  cease,  and  that  men  who  differ  only  on  a  single 
point  or  two,  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  will  in  future  sink 
the  mere  name  of  a  distinction  in  their  united  efforts  for  the  general  good. 
We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  the  political  changes  first  broached  and 
supported  bv  the  Whigs,  are  those  to  which  the  generous  and  patriotic  among 
the  Tories  have  given  way,  so  as  to  render  their  differences  at  present  little 
more  than  noini^.  The  thorough-paced  ultra-Tory,  time  alone  will  con- 
quer, and  plunge,  with  his  man-degrading  doctrines,  into  everlasting  oblivion. 

It  is  singular  that  Parr  was  not  friendly  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1790,  while  he  ranked  on  every  other  question  upon  the  side  of  liberality. 
Mr.  Field  does  not  account  for  this  satisfactorily,  but  we  rather  think  that 
Parr  then  believed  tests  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  diurch.  He  dianged 
his  opinion,  however,  subsequently,  and  stated  that  he  saw  ''  the  injustice 
and  inefficacv  of  aD  religious  tests  whatever." 

Parr  was,  it  seems,  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Middleton ;  but  it  was  singular 
enough  that  he  detected  and  exposed  Uie  plagiarism  of  this  writer  from  Bel- 
lendenus,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  So  bold  was  Middleton^  that  ''  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose,  he  made  a  mere  transcript  of  the  work  !*'  In  relation  to 
his  Preface  to  Bellendenus,  Parr  says  he  made  Cicero  his  model,  and  he  con- 
fesses he  thought  himself  very  inferior  in  Latin  composition  to  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Bishop  Lowth,  Dr.  P.  Barton,  Dr.  Lawrence,  or  Sir  G.  Baker.  The  informa- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Field  respecting  Parr's  literary  undertakings,  and  Ids  eon- 
troversies,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  That,  so  little  writing 
was  left  behind  by  a  man  so  well  able  to  instruct  and  please,  is  singular ;  but 
it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  insatiable  thirst  of  acmiiring  knowledge 
rather  than  bestowing  it,  which  was  the  p^ion  of  this  celebrated  scholar. 

It  seems  that  Parr's  interconrse  with  Priestley  was  of  the  most  honourable 
kind,  and  that  though  a  churchman,  he  saw  and  despised  the  spirit  that 
drove  that  immortal  philosof^er  and  excellent  man  from  his  native  had. 
Parr  bore  testimony  to  his  merits,  sympathized  in  his  sufferings,  and  wrote 
an  iiiflcription  to  his  memory.  When  tne  Church  and  King  rabble  of  Bir- 
minofham  carried  desolation  through  the  country  almost  unchedced.  Parr 
was  himself  threatened,  but  he  never  flinched  from  his  friendship  or  spared 
his  denunciations  of  the  savages  who  perpetrated  these  outrages.  He  said 
his  books  were  threatened  to  be  destroyed,  "  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
his  family  was  aeitated  with  consternation  and  dismay.''  One  of  his  excla- 
mations peculiany  merits  record :  speaking  of  those  nets  in  1 791,  "  In  what 
age,  or  in  what  country,  do  I  live?  Whither,  as  an  unoffending  citizen, 
shall  I  flee  for  the  protection  of  the  laws  }  and  where,  as  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful teacher  of  Christianity,  shall  I  look  for  its  salutary  influence  even  among 
those  who  midce  their  boast  of  being  its  most  zealous  defenders  }  ^  O  superbiam 
inauditam !  alios  in  facinore  g^oriari,  aliis  ne  dolere  quidem  impunity 
licere !'  But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  unsearehable ;  and  among  all  the 
anomalies  which  baAe  conjecture  and  afflict  sensibility,  in  the  moral  world. 
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the  fbllies,  ihe  fidklenesses^  and  the  pasridns  of  man  are  tbe  mostihexplicable 
and  the  most  deplorable.  He  is  a  tyrant  in  defence  of  liberty.  lie  is  a 
plunderer  in  support  of  law.  He  is  an  oppressor  for  the  honour  of  govern- 
ment, He  is  a  very  savage  in  the  bosom  of  society.  He  becomes  the  un- 
relenting persecutor  of  his  species^  for  the  imaginary  glory  of  God !" 

As  a  parish  priest  the  conduct  of  Parr  was  most  exemplary.  "  It  is 
pleaang  to  record/'  says  Mr.  Field,  ''that,  with  intellectual  powers  and 
attainments  which  would  have  reflected  honour  on  the  hiffhe^  stations  in  the 
church,  he  bent  down  his  mind  to  the  duties  of  the  humble  sphere  in  which 
it  was  his  lot  to  move ;  and  that,  during  his  long  residence  at  Hatton,  he  pre- 
sented in  himself  an  almost  perfect  model  of  that  truly  estimable  character— 
a  faithful  village  pastor."  We  find  that  towards  the  close  of  Parr's  life,  the 
increased  value  of  the  prebend  of  Wenlock  Barnes,  given  him  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  onoe  only  worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
aiflaence. 

But  our  allotted  room  forbids  farther  notice  of  the  present  and  first 
volume,  which  is  likely  to  be  far  less  interesting  than  its  successor,  as  the 
latter  will  embrace  a  more  recent  period  of  time,  and  in  allprobability  events 
of  more  particular  interest.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Field  has  execut^ 
his  task  as  well  as  under  his  circumstances,  and  with  his  materials,  he  could 
have  done  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  all  we  wish,  it  is  probable  we  shall  never  have 
any  memoir  of  Parr  more  satisfactory  to  substitute  in  its  place. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    CLUBS. — NO.    I. 

The  Beefsteak. 

Some  carious  matter  relative  to  Clubs  has  appeared  in  a  work  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Colburn.  But  the  philosophy  of  clubs  is  an  incx!- 
hauBtible  theme.  It  would  astonish  you,  could  you  trace  the  count- 
less touches,  faint  and  delicate  as  they  are,  which  a  man's  character 
receives  from  his  club ;  could  you  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the 
jerks  and  twists  it  gets  there  contribute  to  its  form  and  configuration. 
What  an  hospital  too  is  a  club  for  those  unmated  beings  whose  lonely 
tenement  of  a  heart  knows  no  inhabitant !  There,  th^ir  feelings  are 
adjusted  and  set  to  rights — there,  they  learn  how  poor,  how  barren  ate 
their  self-centred  satisfactions  compared  to  the  homeliest  of  those  which 
they  share  with  others.  In  England,  a  country  of  Clubs,  it  is  one  of 
the  primary  w^ts  of  our  nature.  Without  these  little  knots  and  com- 
binations of  whim  and  pleasantry,  these  inviting  patches  of  verdure, 
shade,  and  fountain,  these  oases  to  refresh  ns  on  our  way,  human  life 
would  indeed  be  dulh  The  truth  is,  we  fly  to  our  club,  not  more 
to  escape  from  inquietude,  than  as  a  relief  from  our  enjoyments.  Take 
the  most  engaging  picture  of  domestic  bliss  that  fancy  can  hit  off;  cull 
the  &irest  blooms  of  the  only  Eden  which  the  fall  has  left  us — an 
Eden  oAen  so  enchanting,  as  to  put  us  in  good-humour  with  that  fall — 
an  angel  sent  to  you  on  an  errand  of  joy  and  love — ^the  partner  of  your 
lonely,  die  pride  of  your  social  hour — the  approving  critic  of  your  li- 
terary effusions — thef  beauteous  companion  of  your  studies ;  snatch  any 
other  colour  dipt  in  heaven,  to  make  it  still  more  complete — ^realize  it- 
it  is  your's — still  it  will  not  do,  take  my  word  for  it,  day  afler  day. 
The  ceaseless  revolution  of  the  same  things  within  the  same  circle,  will 
make  your  life  a  tread-mill.  You  must  pay  the  tax  of  our  common 
humanity  for  all  this ;  you  must  suffer  some  dyspeptic  symptoms  for 
being  so  abundantly  happy.    Ydur  wife  too  has  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
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For  new-married  folks,  the  sulgece  is  a  delicate  one ;  and  she  wiH  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  ready  to  give  it  But  her  genuine  suffrage — would  it 
-not  be  tins  ?  '*  You  are  the  best  of  husbands,  the  tenderest  of  lovers. 
Yet  there  are  seasons  when  I  would  willingly  forego  his  society ;  and 
a  few  occasional  absences  would  quicken  and  enhance  the  pleasure  of 
his  return.  O  that  he  bad  a  club,  where  he  could  now  and  then 
prose  away  an  hour  or  two !" 

It  has  long  been  an  article  in  my  creed,  that  the  Beefsteaks  is  the 
best  club  going  ;  and  in  Mr.  Colburn's  publication  there  is  a  slight  me* 
moir  of  it.  The  picture,  however,  is  sketchy,  and  deficient  in  some 
essential  lineaments,  several  characters  belonging  to  that  museum  of 
human  anomalies  having  been  omitted.  Before  I  proceedf  therefor^, 
to  the  other  clubs  on  my  list,  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply  those  omia- 
sions,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  injure  its  idiosyncrasy. 

"  Locus  est  pluribus  umbris.'' 

It  is  moreover  a  pleasing  task,  though  tinged  with  something  like  me- 
lancholy ;  for  it  IS  wandering  amongst  the  ruins  of  social  delights,  gone 
perhaps  for  ever,  even  whilst  I  am  dreaming  myself  again  into  that 
most  cheerful  and  laughter-loving  circle. 

I  have  lived  almost  a  life  of  clubs.  In  none  have  I  met  with  so  full 
a  soul  of  brotherhood  as  in  this  ;-'SO  true  a  sympathy  of  all  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  each  ;  such  unenvious  joying  over  his  successes  :  as  if  those 
kindly  feelings,  exiled  from  a  world  of  show  and  selfishness,  had  there 
found  a  home  and  a  refuge.  As  for  the  modern  pedantry  now  abroad 
.upon  the  subject  of  long  after-dinner  sittings,  which  exclaims  against 
.the  protracted  symposiac  enjoyments  of  our  forefathers,  as  so  many 
proofs  of  barbarism — at  the  Beefsteaks,  that  horrid  jargpn  is  never 
.tolerated.  The  senseless  decree  of  Fashion,  that  allows  you  only  an 
hour  or  two  afler  the  cloth  is  removed,  has  never  penetrated  into  the 
refectory  of  the  gridiron.  It  would  be  a  space  infinitely  too  circum- 
.scribed  for  the  fancy,  mirth,  and  conviviality  of  such  a  society  to 
throw  out  their  bright  crystalline  forms — their  brilliant,  prismatic  irradi- 
ations. Old  Rich,  the  founder,  if  in  his  ''  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires,** 
would  protest  From  his  grave  against  so  shocking  an  innovation.  No. 
On  each  succeeding  Saturday,  from  November  to  May,  you  will  find 
there  a  merry  unflinching  band  engaged  in  the  only  refutation  which 
that  damiuible  heresy  deserves.  Let  the  new  Puritans  clepe  us  by 
.what  name  they  will,  no  *'  swinish  phrase  will  soil  our  addition*"     1 

wish  you  could  have  heard  our  brother  T the  other  night  upon 

the  subject  of  this  very  doctrine,  whicb  has  considerably  alarmed  him* 
He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  almost  to  a  proverb,  having  an  instinctive 
abhorrence  of  argument,  as  an  useless  waste  of  time  and  breath. 
But  touch  him  upon  the  topic  of  port-wine ;  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
are  in  arms.  It  is  Cicero  pro  domo  sua,  A  visitor  (I  believe  a  young 
physician)  but  evidently  one  of  the  new  school  which  exorcises  wine 
as  poison,  seemed  rather  zealous  for  the  propagation  of  his  faith. 
Unluckily,  he  addressed  his  lecture  to  T— ,  and  went  on  very  glibly 
about  the  delcteriousness  of  port-wine,  when  taken  to  excess,  which  by 
his  reckoning  began  at  the  third  or  fourth  glass.    All  this  to  T^--  ■ 

.was  quite  incomprehensible.    Three  or  four  glasses  to.T ! — it  waa 

an  image  as  ridiculous  as  allaying  a  mammpth's  thirst  with  a  teaspoon^ 
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Evelrybiie  taWthat  T«— —  Was  preparing  his -reply;  and  when  tire 
heretic  had  finished,  out.  it  burst  upon  him.  It  was  one  of  T'  ■  *s 
mistiest  efforts,  and  he  had  expended  upon  it  all  his  historical  stores 
to  make  it  overwhelming.  '*  Wliat  is  it,"  said  he»  **  that  you  and  the 
other  blockheads  of  this  new  sect  (he  is  not  too  polite  upon  these  oc- 
casions)— ^what  is  it  you  would  have?  Where  should  we  have  been  as  a 
nation,  but  for  the  liberal  use  of  port-wine?  Port-wine — why  it  has 
been  wisdom  in  our  councils,  and  victory  in  our  battles.  Did  not  Pitt 
save  the  country  from  Jacobins,  and  did  not  Pitt  driak  port-wine  by 
pailfulls  ?  I  hate  excess  as  much  as  any  man  breathing*  [Here  some 
heads  were  maliciously  shaken  in  token  of  dissent.]  But  are  we  to  be- 
cotne  Sybarites  for  fear  of  being  called  Scythians  ?  As  for  over-sti- 
mulus leading  to  indirect  debility,  indirect  it  is.  I  have  been  at  it  all 
my  life,  and  I  don't  know  what  debility  is.  But  consult  history.  Has 
not  port- wine  kept  the  plague,  and  the  sweating-sickness  out  of  Eng- 
land ?     Has  any  thing  of  the  kind  occurred  since  the  Metliuen  treaty  ? 

Now,"  exclaimed  T ,  nodding  good-humouredly  to  his  antagonist, 

whom  he  had  quite  done  for  in  argument,  and  filling  up  his  glass, 
**  here's  your  health,  but  d — n  your  theory."  In  vain  did  the  other  dis- 
putant protest  against  T ^'s  conclusions ;  in  vain  did  he  contend  that 

neither  the  sweating-sickness  nor  the  plague  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  matter^  and  that  with  equal  propriety  he  might  have  lugged  in  the 
fire  of  London.  The  loud  laugh  that  followed  brother  T ^"s  dis- 
course, its  roar  redoubled  by  the  complacent  chuckle  with  which  he 
triumphed  over  the  poor  water-drinker,  and  tlie  toast  instantly  given 
from  the  chair, — "  Dr.  T— -,  and  his  invaluable  remedy  for  the 
plague  and  the  sweating- sickness,"  drowned  all  farther  disputation  ; 
and  T  remained  master  of  the  field.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
^ore  unapt  place  for  the  preaching  up'  the  new  doctrine,  than  the 
Beefsteaks,  could  not  have  been. chosen.  From  the  year  1735,  the 
acira  of  its  foundation,  no  statute  of  limitation  has  stinted  our  sittings  ; 
no  clattering  of  cups  and  saucers  rung  the  knell  of  our  evening  festi- 
vity ;  no  perfume  of  hyson  mingled  in  the  nobler  incense  that  rises 
curling  to  the  skies.from  that  altar  of  mirth  and  of  friendship. 

There  is  this  peculiar  felicity  in  the  sublime  society's  constitution, 
that  by  selecting  its  members,  not  indeed  by  a  strict  unbending  rule, 
but  on  an  understood  principle,  from  various  ranks  and  departments,  a 
perpetual  diversity  is  secured,  in  respect  of  talent,  and  character,  and 
modes  of  thinking.  Every  respectable  class,  every  honourable  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  high  rank  and  title,  has  there  its  representative; 
even  the  mere  man  of  the  town,  who  belongs  to  no  caste, — all  are  to  be 
alike  found  there.  Nor  are  city  aldermen  excluded,  and  this  not 
merely  upon  the  precedent  of  Alderman  Wilkes,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  Beefsteaker,  but  on  the  principle  of  a  general  and  varied  com- 
prehension. Alderman  —  was  initiated  during  his  mayoralty,  and 
retains  there  to  this  hour  his  title  of  Lord  Mayor.  Habitucd  association 
has  taught  us  to  believe  that  aldermen  must  be  either  blockheads, 
gourmands,  or  cuckolds,  and  that  too  as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

.Our  brother is  neither.     It  is  true,  the  English  language  does  not 

on  all  occasions  come  mended  from  his  tongue.  But  this  justice  is  due 
to  him.  I  never  witnessed  any  outrageous  solecisms  in  his  diction, 
once  perhaps  excepted,  aqd  that  wasoxdy  the  trifling  misapplication  of 
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*word  not  lawfiillyEifgliBb,  and  tberefore  pardonable  in  an  Bnglkb- 
inairborn  and  bred,  perhaps  praiseworthy  in  setting  his  faev  against 
an  intrttsiTe  Grsecism,  by  withholding  its  rightfdl  acceptation.  It  was 
when  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  first  came  otit,  Alderman  — *^  said, 
diatire  had  looked  into  it,  and  thought  it  an  excellent  piece  of  mtto^ 
biography.  But  although  the  slip  excited  peals  of  laughter  around  the 
board,  he  took  it  all  with  the  greatest  good-humour.  He  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  amiable  creature.  What  matters  the  violation  here  and  there 
of  a*  grammatical  concord,  if  the  heart  beats  in  concord  with  good  ml 
generous  feelings  ?  Nor  has  he  proved  himself  deficient  in  that  sterling 
sense,  which  carries  a  man  clean  and'  comfortable  over  the  rou^  or 
slippery  places  of  a  world,  in  which  genius,  taste,  and  letters  find  it 
often  a  hard  matter  to  scramble  along.  A  strong  mother-wit,  not  tfce 
left-handed  wisdom  of  mere  cunning,  but  that  which  is  sttaightpfbr- 
ward  and  unerring  in  aim  and  progress,  never  once  deserted  him;  I 
have  read  myself  a  wholesome  lesson  by  placing  before  me  the  auspi- 
cious fate  of  brother  — 's  unlettered  industry,  so  often  as  a  con- 
temptuous pedantry  has  come  over  me,  and  I  have  prided  myself  for 
having  in  my  youth  fed  upon  a  few  Gteek  roots,  or  sucked  in  the  ud^ 
marketable  knowledge  of  words.  Turned  out  to' graze  on  the  stinted 
herbage  of  the  common,  has  he  not  thriven  better,  1  said,  than  if  he 
had  been  stall-fed  and  pampered  in  the  precincts  of  a  college  ?  Take 
physic,  school-learning !  conjugate  your  verbs  in  fit^  class  your  nfeti«9', 
your  asdepiads,  your  sapphics,  your  iambics,  your  acatalectie  dimeter 
or  trimeter  iambics — vaunt  not  yourself  for  the  magpie  accomplishinents 
of  knowing  three  or  four  languages;  here  is  this  fortunate  man,  in 
whatever  designation  he  rejoices,  that  knows  only  one,  and  in  that 
one  he  is  not  a  Priscian  ;  and  henceforward  be  forbearing  and  modest*  • 
As  a  member  of  the  Beaftseaks,  this  good-humoured  alderman  lis 
the  cause  of  considerable  pleasantry.  His  title  of  Lord-Mayor  is  inde- 
lible. Indeed,  he  is  addressed  there  by  no  other  name ;  for  it  wo«ild 
be- as  difficult  for  our  imaginations  to  dissociate  hirtl  from  the' office^ 
which  he  bore  on  his  first  introduction,  a^  to  conceive  the  abstract  fedea 
of  Swift's  Lord^Mayor.  Otbat  you  could  hear  him  sing!  There  is 
one  song  with  which  he  indulges  us  occasionally,  the  efiect  of  whidi  is 
astounding.  His  voice  is  at  once  so  loud  and  so  deep,  as  to  product 
an- Orphic  dance  amongst  the  glasses  and  dec^^nters.  It  is  a  Tower 
abyss  in  the  lowest  basso.  When  you' have  once  heard  that  deafening 
volume  of  intonation,  you  will  have  no  diHTculty  in  imagining  the  noise 
of  an -avalanche.  You  may  remember  the  astonishing  congregation  of 
sounds  asserobli^d  by  Hogarth  in  his  Enraged  Musician ; — but  a  bar  or 
two  of  our  brother's  song  would  soon  overwhelm  them  all ;  nay,  it 
would  extinguish  half  the  mingled  dissonance  of  the  metropolis.  This 
extraordinary  power  of  liings  afibrds  us  liiuch  amusement,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  thousand  fantastic  similes ;  but  he  shows  considerable  tact  in 
taking  the  humours  of  the  club;  and  is  neVer  irtitiated  by  its  harmless 
pleasantry.  Cobb*'  was  on  one  occasion  Vice-president,  and  filled  'the 
chair  opposite  to  him  at  the  end  df  the  table,  when  the  Alderman  waa 
president.  The  member  in  the  President's  chair,  which  is  taken  by  ito- 
tation,  is,  by  inveterate  usage,  the  object  of  universal  attack,  and  I  hafve 

*  Lats  Secretary Rt  the  East  India  iHome. 
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teen- the  AMennan  at  these  timet  done  to  a^  turn,  4f  I  ma^be  pemitted 
the  phrase^  but  wkhoutany  writhing  or  wincing  on  his  part;  Upon' the 
occasion  lam  mentioning,  Cobb  led  him  a  sad  life,  till  at  last  the  poor 
President  exclaimed — *^  Would  to  God  that  I  had  another  ▼ice^presi^ 
dent !  O  that  I  had  a  gm/Zemaii' opposite  to  me !" — "  Why  should  yott 
wish  any  such  thing?"  rejoined  Cobb;  "  you  cannot  be  more  opposite 
to  a  gentleman  than  you  are  at  present." 

.  We  have  another  municipal  character  in  our  society,  but  he  is  com- 
posed of  different  elements.  He,  toa,  is  not  unfrequently  the  target 
at  which  sarcasms  and  jokes  are  fired ;  for  he  affords  a  malicious  amuse* 
ment  by  his  attempts  to  show  his  unconcern  at  the  ^ery  moment  when 
he  is  stung  to  madness.  His  irritability,  which  totally  unfits  him  for 
our  board,  invites  the  swarm  of  stings  that  assail  him.  In  the  uatrans- 
lateable  {^rase  of  Plautus,  he  is  seges  stmulorum.  Every  dub-day  is  a 
season  of  deadly  penance  to  him ;  yet  nothing  can  persuade  him  to  be 
absent.  Go  he  will,  though  he  is  flayed  like  Marsyas  when  he  gets 
there;  for  he  is  the  most  sensitive  of  created  beings  under  the  martyr- 
dom which  he  courts«  The  most  innocent  raillery  offends  him  to  die 
soul.  Scarce  a  sentence  is  uttered  which  does  not  make  him  look  about 
with  affright,  lest  it  should  be  levelled  at  himself.  He  is  all  eye^  aH 
ear,  like  the  fawn  in  Horace,  when  she  dreads  the  hunter,  and  starts  at 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves^  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  his  at^ 
taohment  to  a  club  where  he  never  passed  a  pleasant  hour,  where  he 
would  never  be  seen  again  were  the  matter  left  to  his  own  undisserobied 
feelings;  but  vanity  is  a  standing  solution  to  every  human  problem'. 
It  extracts  food  from  its  mortifications ;  it  is  soothed  even  by  its  ago* 
nies.  The  fact  is,  the  man  is  vain  to  the  last  degree  of  heing  a*  member 
of  so  distinguished  •  a  society.  It  lifts  him  up,  as  he  supposes,  to  an 
equality  with  the  brightest  star  in  that  convivial  galaxy.  It  gives  him 
his  degree  without  the  risk  and  trouble  of  graduating.  He  is  one 
of  twenty-five  persons,  eminent  for  their  social  and  intdlectual  quafi<» 
ties<;  and  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  joint  capital  is  his  own.  But 
firom  what  latent,  mysterious  qualities  he  was  placed  at  a  boards  where 
Sandwich,  Wilkes,  and  Churchill  once  sat,  and  Atnold,  Richards, 
Harry  Stephenson,  Brougham,  still  sit,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture^ 
seeing  that  the  sublime  society  has  ever  been  scrupulously  rigid  in  its 
selections.  It  is  the  boast  of  that  society  that  it  disciplines  your  petu- 
lant, waspish  blockhead  into  something  at  least  endurable;  and  the 
efficacy  of  its  wholesome  discipline  is  attested  by  a  long  list  of  cures. 
It  has  in  this  instance  failed  completely ;  all  its  lively,  good-natured 
satire:  has,  been  expended  on  a  sulky  and  ungrateful  soil. 
.  The  Beefsteaks  is  distinguished  most  remarkably  firom  other  con- 
vivial assemblages  called  clubs,  by  this  characteristic  feature : — that  at 
those  common-place  meetings  you  recognize  nothing  more  than  a  class, 
a  generalization,  —  a  mere  group  of  fac-similes,  whose  manners  are 
wound  up  and  regulated  into  a  mechanical  uniformity — where  fashion 
coldly  and  unfeelingly  frowns  down  all  that  projects  into  relief,  or 
shoots  out  beyond  her  tame^  insipid  level.  It  is  thiis  that  the  gene- 
rous outbreakings  of  nature,  which  constitute  what  you  call  emphati- 
cally a  character,  are  rebuked  and  chilled.  The  growth  of  the  indivi- 
dual man  is  lost  in  the  generic  man.  But  at  the  Steaks  you  will  meet 
with  real  incamatioBs  of  the  humours  that  inspired  Jonson,  Field- 
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iag,  and  Smollett.  '  There  the  whims  and  eecentficitae^,  tbaltake  a  inai^ 
out  of  a  cla^s  and  render  him  an  individual,  h^xuriate  in  oopterapt  of 
that  conventional  despotism,  that  has  deadened  elsewhere  th^  ipotley 
carnival  of  life  down  to  a  cold  and  dull  monotony.  Can  the  force  of 
original  humour  go  fiirther  than  it  does  in  that  excellent  patriarch  of 
the  suhlime  society.  Jack  Replevin  ?  What  can  surpass  the  incessant 
volubility  of  that  harmless  prattle?  From  what  undefined,  undefinable 
quality  of  his  heart,  does  it  happen  that  Jack  has  never  been  felt  as  a 
bore? — that  he  is  scarcely  considered  to  be  tedious  ?  Yet  tlie  vibriition 
of  his  tongue  is  unintermiited.  ,You  will  hear  him  before  he  enters 
the  room,  or  even  as  he  is  alighting  from  his  hackney-coach.  Ten  Co 
one,  he  is  engaged  in  a  colloquy  (if  colloquy  it  can  be  called,  when  one 
pf  the  parties  has  only  to  listen)  with  the  coachman  himself,  albeit  the 
fellow  is  of  a  tribe  somewhat  controversial,  and  who  are  not  often  dis« 
posed  to  give  tip  their  share  in  the  dialogue.  Yet  it  avails  him  nothing 
— ^he  is  quite  baffled — all  his  efforts  to  be  heard  are  fruitless — and  his  ' 
remark  or  his  abuse,  whatever  it  be,  expires  in  a  despairing  grin  upon 
his  lips.  Jack  is  now  ascending  the  stairs  that  lead  to  our  snug  refeo* 
tory  in  Arnold's  theatre,  perhaps  recapitnlating  to  himself  the  debate 
with  the  hackney-coachman,  for  he  is  still  talking.  "  It  would  be  a 
nice  question,"  said  Arnold,  when  Jack's  voice  was  heard  as  usual  on 
the  staircase,  *'  if  an  unlucky  stumble  were  to  throw  Replevin  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  whether  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  would  be  snap- 
ped by  the  accident?  I  would  bet,"  said  he,  ^' that  Jack's  tongue 
would  be  going  on  all  the  same,  like  Orpheus's  as  his  head  rolled 
down  the  Hebrus."  But  our  amiable  Gratiano,  with  all  this  redundan- 
cy, does  not  deal  merely  "  in  nothings."  His  reasons,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  of  sifting  them,  will  be  found  to  bear  a  fair  proportion  i3 
the  chaff  with  which  they  are  intermingled.  Under  his  verbosity  is  a 
solid  layer  of  sense,  plain  and  practical,  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
conduct  of  your  affairs,  or  in  teaching  you  how  to  conduct  them  your* 
self.  This  habit  of  talk  has  never  been  thwarted ;  for  some  of  his  friends 
deem  it  to  be  constitutional,  and  if  it  were  checked,  that  his  life  would 
be  endangered  by  the  revulsion.  In  the  mean  while,  the  tones  of  his 
voice  are  soft  and  mellifluous,  and  in  the  fullest  speed  of  his  tongue  he 
gives  you  no  interruption,  whether  you  choose  to  converse  or  to  muse 
over  your  own  matters.  How  difficult  would  it  be,  how  grand  a  tri- 
umph of  art,  to  transfer  to  the  canvass  the  mellowed  complacency  of 
Jack's  countenance,  beaming  with  smiles  like  the  face  of  the  summer 
ocean,  as  he  is  prosing  to  his  unhearing  audience, — ^nothinff  displeased 
with  their  attention,  and  taking  a  calm  revenge  by  a  double  portion  of 
prolixity ! 

Our  brother  Lonsdale,  an  artist  of  no  mean  celebrity,  has  failed  in 
that  portrait,  which  hangs  in  our  salon  with  those  of  several  other 
worthies  of  the  sublime  society.  The  hand  of  our  excellent  brother  has 
proved  itself  more  at  home  in  other  countenances — those  more  espe- 
cially upon  which  nature  has  expended  less  of  character  and  expression. 
For  this  reason,  the  kit-cat  resemblance  of  our  brother  the  High-Bailiff 
of  Westminster,  is  a  miracle  of  identity.  Nor  could  he  well  err ;  having 
little  more  to  copy  than  a  wide  Finlandisb  expanse,— a  dead  sea  of  vi- 
sage, on  which  not  a  ripple  plays,  not  a  shadow  is  reflected.  In  like 
manner,  the  ingenious  Kneller  of  our  club  has  most  cunningly  designed 
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4U  that  the  graphic  art  coM.  pourtny  of  .brother  — -r-^'t  starched^  but 
simperiog  features;  for  there  be  V  hai^  in  chain,"  as  Arnold  remarked, 
"in  allusion  to.  the  civic  paraphecnalia  in  which  be  ja  represented,  of 
iwhicb  the  chain  is  a  most  conspicuous  omanient.  It  was  in  allusion 
also  to  jtfae  toga  in  which  be  is  painted»  that  Brougham,  being,  asked 
.whether  he. tbotight  it  a  likeness,  remarked  that  it  could  not.  fail  of 
.being  a  likeness,  '*  there  was  so  much  of  tbeyfir  about  it."  In  such 
.portraitures,  in  which  Uttle  more  is  required  than  the  duplicate  of  a 
common  face^  the  artist  has  done  wonders,  for  his  resemblances  are 
perfect.  It  is  in  the  intellectual  likeness,  in  those  nice  touches  and 
gender  intimations  of  the  pencil,  that  present  you  with  an  index  of  the 
character,*— in  those  countenances,  where  it  peeps  forth  from  the  eyes, 
though  &intly  and  ahnoat  imperceptibly^  as  the  first  gleam  from  the 
iattice  of  the  morn^-^the  calHdajtmctura  of  the  living  principle  with  the 
jnass  that  it  vivifies  and  inforais — it  is  here  that  brother  Lonsdale  has 
/'  come  badly  off."  Hence  the  picture  of  our  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  which  graces  our  little  gallery  of  kit-cats,  leaves  us  in  a.boot- 
.less  inquisition  for  the  fine  qualities  that  shine  in  the  best-humoured 
.of  faces,  and  play  in  his  cheerful  and  condescending  converse.  Where 
.too,  we  asked,  is  the  ro][alty  of  nature  that  reigns  there,  but  reigns  in 
^ueh  a  sort  as  to  throw  out  in  clearer  relief  the  kindly  feelings,  that 
•render  him  what  Burke  said  of  Fox,  **  a  creature  made  to  be  loved?'* 
It  is  the  image  of  an  Otho.;  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the  drowzy, 
inarticulate  quietude  of  the  features  which  a  manjcels  while  he  is  sit- 
ting for  his  portrait,  and  all  the  time  wishing  painter,  brush,  and  pallet 
at  the  devil.  How  much  happier  is  his  picturesque  and  invaluable 
drawing  of  our  old  bard,  the  venerable  Charles  Morris!  You  would 
swear  that  he  had  just  smacked  the  veritable  taste  of  tlie  society's 
.  puncli,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  it  was  his  office  to  mixr— or  was  sing- 
ing one  of  his  best  lyrics,  or  telling  a  beefsteak. story  of  its  days  of 
lyore;  mingling,  as  be  told  it,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  with  the  garrulity 
:of  age,  and  heightening  the  blias  of  the  present,  by  transfusing  into  it 
.the  delights  of  the  past.  .    . 

«  Talking  of  Charles  Morris,  some  of  the  pleasantest  days  I  have 
.passed,  hnve  been  in  those  episodical  parties  that  are  occasionally 
branchiug  out. from  the  parent  society.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
.of  these  meetings  was.  at  Charles's  snug  retreat  in  Surrey,  —  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the. kindness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  pillow 
for  the  calm  repose  of  his  declining  years.  It  was  pleasing  to  behold 
this  Nestor  of  the  convivial  world,  who  had  pever  quitted  town  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  century,  endeavouring  (for .  it  was  a  hard  effort)  to 
slumber  away  the  summer  in  that  secluded  spot, 

— — — « ''  TaiBitum  sylvas  inter  reptare  sahibres." 

Jt  had  been  arranged  that  we  were  to  drop  upon  him  by  surprise,  espe- 
cial care  having  been  taken  to  provide  an  excellent  dinner,  and  some 
admirable  wine,  which  we  packed  up  in  our  respective  carriages.  It 
«wa8  a  fine  morning  we  had  chosen  for  our  little  expedition,  and  we  set 
out  anticipating  the  amusement  we  should  derive  from  the  busde  of 
poor  Charles,  invaded  in  his  tranquillity  by  so  formidable  a  party.  He 
.was  basking  at  ^he  end  of  his  garden  on  a  kind  of  "  specular  mount," 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  favourite  blackbird,  that  was  shrouded  in 
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bis  ahady  covcrt»  and  paying  his  quH-rent  with  a  song.    Suddenly^  the 
cavalcade  became  discernible,  and  the  rattling  of  the  carriages  eveiy 
moment  more  distinct.     In  an  instant  they  were  whirling  round  the 
sweep  before  the  ivied  front  of  his  cottage ;  and  the  first,  out  of  which 
jumped  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Bolland,  and  Harry  Stephenson,  was  al*- 
ready  at  the  door.     "  We  are  come  to  dine  with  yon,  old  bard/*  said 
the  Duke,  as  he  alighted.    At  that  moment  up  came  the  other  Tehicles, 
to  the  unspeakable  surprise  of  Charles,  and  the  consternation  of  his 
housekeeper.     Baucis  and  Philemon  were  not  more  taken  a-back,  when 
they  found  what  visitants  had  descended  upon  them.     **  Your  Royal 
Highness,"  said  the  Bard,  **  has  taken  us  by  surprise— but  we  will  send 
off  for  some  provision  to  Dorking :  it  is  only  three  miles  off."    In  the 
mean  while,  conformably  to  previous  instructions,  the  messenger  for- 
vrarded  for  that  purpose,  was  intercepted ; — and  a  walk  into  the  garden 
being  proposed,  we  took  him  to  the  end  of  it,  and  kept  him  clmtttng, 
whilst  the  servants  were  setting  out  the  table,  and  arranging  the  banquet. 
All  this  time  Charles  was  sufiering  the  agonies  of  a  host,  who,  though 
"  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  was  conscious  of  the  tenuity  of  his 
larder,  and  on  the  anxious  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  the  basket  laden 
with  supplies  from  Dorking.     But  in  a  very  short  time,  the  dinner, 
which  was  a  most  sumptuous  pic-nic,  was  announced.     In  truth,  it  had 
been  prepared  almost  by  magic,  its  entire  mechanism  having  been  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  skill  and  foresight.     Our  old  Bard  preceded 
us  to  the  dining-room  with  every  sort  of  misgiving  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  entertainment,  and  making  a  thousand  apologies.    But  how  shall  I 
describe  his  stare,  when  he  perceived  a  turbot  at  the  liead  of  the  table, 
large  enough  for  the  imperial  repast  of  Domitian,  and  a  long  vista  of 
ham,  fowls,  venison  pasty,  terminating  in  a  delicious  round  of  boiled 
beef.     ** A   most   ingenious  and  well  executed  device!"  exclaimed 
Charles:  *the  joke,  however,  is  not  at  my  expense;"  and  sat  down 
with  all  imaginable  glee  to  the  goods  the  Gods  had  provided.  It  -was  a 
truly  convivial  day.    The  very  genius  of  goodhumour  presided  over  it : 
reason  not  dethroned,  but  enlivened  by  wine  ;-^ancy,  anecdote,  whim, 
frolic,  overflowed.    I  was  seated  near  Cobb,  who  was  a  man  of  varied 
and  pleasant  conversation.    We  were  talking  of  the  bad  taste  you  so 
often  met  with  amongst  people  who  did  not  know  how  to  ulk,  and  ge- 
nerally contrived,  by  a  most  infallible  instinct,  to  hit  upon  the  most 
stupid  and  distasteful  topics.    Cobb  said  he  had  an  unaccountable  dis- 
like to  the  relation  of,  dreams,  which  the  narrator  seldom  failed  to  de- 
tail as  circumstantially  as  possible ;  and  that  his  ingenuity  was  some- 
times painfully  taxed  to  turn  off  the  conversation  to  a  more  agreeable 
subject.    These  visions,  he  observed,  of  an  old  woman's  indigestion 
ought  to  be  as  carefully  concealed  as  the  other  results  of  it.     He  had  a 
severe  penance,  he  said,  to  go  through  a  few  days  before,  having  had 
to  entertain  at  his  house  an  East  India  Director  or  two,  who  were  far 
from  being  the  brightest  of  the  Leadenhall-street  Magi.     One  of  them 
happened  to  be  the  identical  luminary  who  had  proposed  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  that  English  ladies^  should  be  prohibited  from  g6ing  Out  t6 
Ihdta, — a  measure,  he  contended,  which  would  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  TSLce  o{  half-castes  for  the  future.     "We  were  so  bard  pushed," 
said' Cobb,  *<for  subjects,  that  the  fellow  began  to  tell  as  his  wife's 
dream  of  the  preceding  night.    It  was  a  long  prosing  story,  th^  very 
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worst  vtttff  of  whkh  dreitos  are  made.  When  be  had  done,  I  was 
i^raid  we.  should  have  another  dream  ;  so  I  told  him  it  was  nothing  to 
a  dream  which  Mrs.  Cobb  had.  We  had  been  thinking/'  I  teid,  *'  of  a 
trip  to  a  wateriag-place»  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing.  The  subject 
made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind,  that  she  actually  dreamed  that 
she  was  a  bathing-machine  at  Brighton ;  but,  retaining  all  her  percep- 
tions as.  to  female  decorum,  was  so  extremely  shocked  when  the  gen- 
tlemen came  into  her,  for  the  purpose  of  undressing,  that  she  dis- 
turbed the  whole  house  by  her  cry.  Whether  my  friend  the  Direictor 
took  the  hint  or  not*'*  said  €obb,  "I  did  not  perceive;  but  we  heard 
nothing  more  of  his  wife's  dreams." 

.  It  was  about  the  time  of  poor  Sheridan's  death*    Cobb  Imd  lived' 
much  with  that  highly-gifted  man,  and  told  lis  several  anecdotes  of 
him*  strongly  illustrative  of  his  character.     He  mentioned  a  rebuke 
Shesidan  gave  J-r—^f  a  barrister,  who  had  usurped  much  of  the  con- 
ver^tioio  by  long  stories  about  himself,  and  his  gallantries  with  women, 
evidently  with  the  view  of  impressing  every  body  with  the  notion  of  hfs 
being  a  great  favourite  with  the  sex ;  but  concluded  each  adventure 
by  assuring  those  who  listened  to  him,  that  from  a  principle  of  virtue, 
he, always  desisted  from  pursuing  the  matter  to  extremes.    The  bot- 
tle had  circulated  pretty  freely,  and  Sheridan,  who  had  long  shown 
symptoms  of  impatience,,  but  had  remained  silent,  at  last  summoned 
up  as  much  articulation  as  he  could  command,  and  addressed  him 
nearly  thus.    "Sir,  I  have  been  listening  to  you  for  some  time,  and 
the  result  of  all  that  you  have  been  saying  is,  that  your  historical  re- 
laitioiEia  ere  without  fact^  and  your  amorous  ones  without  intrigue. 
You. may,  therefore  plead  as  a  setK>iF  against  the  liberties  you  have 
been  taking  with  trutk^  your  want  of  success  in  taking  them  with 
vomtn." 

Cobb  heard  him,  at  the  Covent-garden  busting^,  handle  Clifford 
with  considerable  strength  of  irony.  Clifford  had  made  some  strong 
comments  upon  his  (Sheridan's)  political  conduct.  When  it  came  to 
Sheridan's  turn  to  address  the  rabble,  he  began  thus.  '*  As  to  the  law- 
yer, who  has  honoured  me  with  so  much  abuse,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  him,  as  1  am  no  great  pro6cient  in  the  language  or  manners  of 
St.  Giles's.  But  one  thing  I  can  say  of  him,  and  it  is  in  his  favour : 
— I  hardly  expect  you  will  believe  me — the  thing  is  incredible — ^biit  t 
pledge  my  word  to  the  fact — that  once,  if  not  twice,  but  once  most  as- 
suredly, 1  did  meet  him  in  the  company  of  gentlemen !" 

Cobb  remarked,  that  it  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  Sheridan 
always  made  a  bad  figure  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  subpoena'd  on  a  trial.  When  Lord  Thanet,  Ferguson,  and 
others,  were  tried  for  a  misdemeanour  in  attempting  to  rescue  O'Connor 
at  Maidstone,  and  knocking  down  Revett,  the  Bow-street  officer  who 
detained  him ;  Law,  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough,)  who  had  long 
borne  Sheridan  a  grudge  for  the  rough  treatment  he  had  received  from 
htm  during  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  cross-exiamined  him  wiiU 
great  acrimony.  The  cause  had  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  Sheridan 
was  not  called  till  nine  in  the  evenincr,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
arrived  near  the  end  of  his  second  bottle  at  Bellamy's.  It  was  not 
prevarication,  but  a  sort  of  absurd  playing  with  the  questions,  that 
gave  Law,  on  that  occasion,  considerable  advantage  over  him.     **  Do 
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answer  my  questions,  Mr.  Sheridan,"  said  tlie  counsel,  **  without  pomf 
or  epigram/' — *•  Very  true,' Sir,"  replied  Sheridan;  "your  questions' 
are  without  point  or  epigram.*'    Lord  Kenyon  once  or  twice  reminded' 
Sheridan  that  he  was  on  his  oath,  and  that  a  court  of  justice  wiisnot  a 
fit  place  for  repartee  or  quibble. 

There  are  generally  three  or  four  barristers  in  the  Society  of  the- 
Beefsteaks,  Not  that  the  bar  is  the  best  school  for  the  rapid,  touch- 
and-go  conversation  of  a  convivial  circle  ;  and  your  youn^  lawyer,  fresh' 
from  his  debating  club,  is  somewhat  a  loquacious  and  pedaTktic  animal.* 
But  at  the  Beefsteaks,  they  have  an  infaUible  process,  by  which  the 
gentleman  becomes  soon  softened  down  into  an  easy,  pleasant  com-*' 
panion,  and  disposed  to  condense  into  social  brevity,  the  Westminster 
Hail  verbosenessy  which,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  profession^ 
he  is  so  apt  to  mistake  for  eloquence ;  for  he  comes  into  collision  with 
quick  and  volatile  talkers,  who  are  sure  to  break  in  upon  him  with 
something  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  as  to  overpower  even  his  own 
gravity,  should  he  venture  to  prose.  How  exempt  from  any  tincture 
of  this  is  our  excellent  and  amiable  brother  BolUnd !  He  entered  the 
profession  of  the  bar  many  years  ago,  an  excellent  scholar,  with  many 
well-merited  honours  from  the  university ;  and  seeing  how  many  in- 
contestably  his  inferiors,  have  lately  climbed  or  crawled  into  advance- 
ment, might  by  this  time  have  reached  its  summit,  but  for  the  in- 
vincible modesty  of  his  nature.  His  business,  however,  is  extensive, 
yet  allowing  him  sufficient  space  for  the  cultivation  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, a  felicity  rarely  enjoyed  by  the  hacks  of  the  profession.  Next  to' 
Heber,  he  is  the  best  judge  of  old  books  in  the  kingdom  ; '  he  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  famous  Roxburghe  Club,  some  notice  of  which  will 
appear  in  a  future  part  of  these  sketches.  Nmr  is  BoUand  a  laborious 
trifler,  tinctured  with  no  reading  but  black  letter,  and  holding  no 
writer  classical  hut 

"  The  classics  of  an  age  that  knew  of  none." 

For  I  know  that  no  man  despises  more  the  mere  catalogue  student. 
If  he  loves  old  books  (no  man  loves  them  more),  it  is  not  from  the 
mere  vanity  of  the  collector,  but  that  they  are  often  depositaries  in 
which  the  treasures  of  deep  thought  are  enshrined;  and  for  their  fresh, 
youthful,  herculean  English,  their  strength  of  reason,  their  tone  of 
sincere  and  heartfelt  eloquence.  Often  have  I  heard  him  express  his 
contempt  for  the  coxcomb  who  oomputes  the  value  of  a  book  by  its- 
mere  rarity.  And  of  all  maladies,  that  which  is  called  the  bibliomania 
is  the  worst, — the  most  estranged  from  the  rational  and  liberal  pursuit 
of  a  scholar.  Nothing  provokes  his  spleen  and  laughter  more ;  and 
though  he  is  a  thorough-bred  book-hunter,  he  has  too  genuine  a 
taste,  and  too  much  literature,  to  tolerate  the  laboured  nothingness  of 
certain  books,  stamped  with  an  artificial  exorbitance  of  value  by  the 
quackery  of  a  limited  impression  ;  at  best,  unmeaning  centos  from  un- 
readable works,  which  are  difficult  to  be  found,  from  the  very  circum* 
stance  that  proves  their  worth lessness,  because  the  good  sense  of  their 
own  age  condemned  them  to  the  oblivion,  out  of  which  the  folly  of  ours 
would  rake  ihem. 
The  other  night,  an  off-hand  pun  or  two>  though  of  aiegal  character^ 
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WAS  played  off'  by  Bolland  with  some  effect.  Brougham  was  putting 
hypothetically  the  case  of  a  man  convicted  of  felony,  and  duly  hanged 
according  to  law, 'but  restored  to  life  by  medical  appliances  ;  and  asked 
what  would  be  the  man's  defence  if  again  brought  to  trial.  "Why,'* 
returned  Bolland,  ''  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  plead  a  curd  and  satis- 
faction."* The  same  evening  we  were  talking  over  Dean.  Swift's 
ingenious  but  grotesque  puns  upon  the  names  of  antiquity,  such  as 
Ajax,  Archimedes,  and  others  equally  well  known.  Bolland  remarked, 
tl^t  when  Swift  was  looking  out  for  those  humorous  quibbles,  it  was 
singular  that  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  amongst  the 
shades  that  accost  ^neas  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  there  was  a 
Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Forbes. «  Those  of  us  who  had 
read  Virgil,  began  to  stare.  It  is  quite  plain,  said  Bolland.  The 
ghost  exclaims  '*  Olim  Euphorbus  eram." 

There  was  a  barrister  in  this  society,  not  many  years  ago,  whose 
name  b  associated  with  painful  recollections.  His  fate  lefl  a  consider- 
able gloom  for  some  time  upon  our  mirth  ;  for  he  was  a  cheerful,  lively, 
goodnatured  member.  He  too  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  ^tered 
the  law  with  prospects  as  encouraging  as  usually  beam  upon  its  early 
votaries.  But  he  was  the  smallest  man,  the  most  abridged  specimen  of 
humanity,  not  absolutely  dwarfed,  I  ever  knew.  This,  with  a  most 
plebeian  monosyllable  for  his  naikie,  (these  are  greater  disadvantages 
than  they  are  generally  considered,)  not  a  little  damped  the  ardour  of 
his  legal  studies;  and  a  most  inauspicious  hour  it  was  that  saw  poor 

B enrolled  amongst  the  festive  band  of  the  Beefsteaks^    It  called 

up  a  different  tribe  of  enjoyments  to  his  fancy,  arid  law  became  every 
day  more  distasteful  to  him.  The  whim  and  humour  of  the  club  quite 
alienated  him  from  all  graver  pursuits  ;  owing,  probably,  to  some  na- 
tural defect  in  his  mind,  which  converted,  as  it  were,  into  its  necessary 
aliment,  excitements  that  should  only  haVe  been  its  occasional  indul- 
gencies.    In  this  unsettled  disposition,  he  joined  the  shoals  of  £nglish 

that  swarm  in  the  streets  of  Paris.     B had  a  turn  for  calculation, 

and  prided  himself  upon  it.  A  scheming  Abb6,  whose  calculations  were 
built  on  a  different  basis,  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  and 
brought  him  an  ingenious  plan  to  win  at  play;  with  the  ceirtainty  of 
large  gains,  and  a  probable  chance  of  breaking  the  banks.  B in- 
vestigated it  closely,  and  worked  day  and  night  at  it  till  he  thought  he 
understood  it — ^a  most  wretched  delusion !  The  Abbe  accompanied 
him  to  the  Rouge  et  Noir.  It  was  the  first  experiment  of  the  new 
talisman.  It  was  agreed,  that  its  operations  were  to  commence  by  fifVy 
successive  throws  upon  the  red ;  and  that  the  stake,  with  aH  its  aug- 
mentations, should  remain  there  for  that  number  of  games,  or,  if  losti 
to  be  renewed.  The  luck  was  op  B— 's  side.  He  won  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  his  venture.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  It  was  exactly 
what  the  Abb6  had  predicted  from  the  scheme,  which  was  to  regulate 

the  caprices  of  fortune.     At  this  point,  B took  up  half  the  money, 

leaving,  in  conformity  to  the  Abbe's  instructions,  the  other  half  on  the 

black.     This  also  succeeded;  and  B left  off,- his  pockets  siufifed 

with  Napoleons  and  bank  of  Paris  billets.  •    For  this  miraculous  inven- 

*  *<Aeeord  and  satiBfaetioii"  is  a  comoiop -plea  in  legal  practice. 
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iioOf  die  Abb6  claimed  and  received  Ihe  knoiety  of  the  profiuii  the 
anaount  of  whicli  was  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  Two  nights  suc- 
ceteively  the  mystic  tablet  was  auspicious ;  they  won,  and  participat^t 
as  before.  The  next  night  the  goddess  shook  her  light  wings :  the 
towering  structure  of  the  Abba's  arithmetic  tottered  to  its  fall.    They 

carried  home  nothing ;  and  B was  obliged  to  draw  upon  England 

for  the  last  sad  remnant  of  his  resources.  "  Beware  of  Paris  !*'  said 
M.  Clermont,  the  amiable  and  respectable  partner  of  La  Fitte's  house, 
as  he  told  the  cashier  to  count  out  the  money.  The  caution  sank  for 
the  time  into  his  heart ;  and  it  was  seemingly  confirmed  (the  wretched 
are  always  superstitious)  by  a  slip,  as  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
Frescad,  in  consequence  of  which  the  bag  which  held  his  whole  wealth 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  emptied  its  contents.  On  that  night  B— ; —  lost 
it  to  the  last  livre,  and  had  nothing  left  to  retrieve  his  losses,  dt  to 
sustain  his  family  (a  wife  and  child),  who  resided  with  him  at  Paris. 
He  looked  to  the  Abbe  for  consolation.    The  Abbe  had  none  to  give 

him     *'  Give  me  back,*'  said  B ,  some  of  the  money  I  shared  with 

you."  **  Ma  foil*'  exclaimed  the  Abbe  with  a  despairing  shrug,  "  I 
have  placed  it  in  the  rentes  for  ma  pauvre  fomUle/*  ' 

At  the  table  sat  an  English  nobleman,  who  was  not  so  absorbed  in 
the  play  as  to  be  insensible  to  what  had  passed ;  and  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a  gamester  not  to  divine  the  real 

state  of  the  case*     It  was  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet.    Perceiving  B 

to  be  still  lingering  near  the  table,  and  conjecturing  what  was  going  on 
within  him,  he  addressed  him  widi  great  kindness.  "  You  have  been 
unlucky,*'  said  he.  ^'  Here  is  a  rouleau.  Try  your  luck  ag^n  with  mo- 
deration.   But  give  that  French  scoundrel  his  congi"   The  little  AbbO 

understood  him,  and  was  seen  no  more.     With  this  new  capital  B 

recommenced.  In  half  an  hour  it  was  gone ;  and  he  had  the  additional 
mortification  of  having  contracted  a  debt  of  honour  to  a  perfect  stranger^ 
which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy.  He.  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  dread- 
ful distraction,  and  wandered  he  knew  not  whither.  I  have  heard  fironp 
his  own  lips  ihe  adventures  of  that  night ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  when 
he  left  Frescati,  it  was  with  the  thought  of  self-destruction.  It  was  a 
dark,  but  serene  night.  He  had  strolled  to  the  Quai,  near  the  place 
where  the  Seine  yields  up  its  drowned  bodies  to  be  claimed  by  friends 
or  relatives,  should  the  wretches  that  fly  to  its  waters  as  their  Lethe 
chance  to  have  either,  Fatigued  with  his  long  and  wayward  ramble,  ^ 
he  leaned  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  stone,  and  looking  friendly  upon  the'' 
river,  as  its  dull  and  melancholy  stream  glided  alouff,  ejaculated  almost 
unconsciously — "  There,  too,  shall  be  my  refuge !'  His  exclamation 
caught  the  attention  of  &  person  who  was  lingering  near  the  spot,  in  a 
state  of  mind  equally  desponding  and  life-weary.   The  idea,  which  had 

only  on  a  sudden  darted  upon  poor  B ,  had  been  long  the  fixed 

and  cherished  purpose  of  the  other,  though  for  the  moment  suspended 
by, the  accident  of  meeting  a  brother  in  wretchedness,  who,  to  all  apr 
pearance,  was  bent  on  the  same  mode  of  flying  from  it.  Singular  as  it 
was,  they  mutually  recognised  each  other,  for  they  had  often  met  in  the 
same  pandaemonium  of  play.  B told  him,  without  reserve,  his  si- 
tuation. "  You  have  been  unfortunate,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  abandon 
your  dreadful  resolve,  I  implore  you.  Live.  You  have  the  dearest,  the 
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teB46rf8tjpCcpnnfexioas.  There  is  one,  whose  identity  i^  entwined  with 
yours.  I,  too,  came  hither  to  escape  the  burthen  of  disgrace^  ruin,  and 
want.  But  there  is  none  to  await  my  coming  : — no  heart  will  quicjken 
its  throb  at  my  return.  Yet,  if  I  can  dissuade  you  from  death,  I  will 
lire  on ;  at  least,  I  shall  have  one  satisfaction  to  live  for,  if  I  restore 
you  to  your  family  and  home.  Return  to  your  hotel.  To-morrow  I 
will  see  you,  and  we  will  try  to  reason  ourselves  into  hope."  They 
shook  hands  ;  B being  the  more  easily  diverted  from  his  rash  de- 
termination, as  it  was  the  instantaneous>  suggestion,  rather  than  the  firm 
resolution,  of  his  despair.  But  he  had  scarcely  walked  thirty  paces 
before  he  heard  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  water.  It  was  his  friend,  who 

had  only  postponed  his  own  fate  for  a  moment.     B rushed  to  the 

spot  whence  the  sound  came,  but  the  body  was  not  found  till  the  next 

day.     L 's  story  is  well  known  at  Paris.    He  had  formerly  been  in 

the  Guards,  married  a  beautiful  woman,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris. 
For  a  while  conjugal  affection,  and  the  sweetness  of  domestic  .'enjoy- 
ments, prevailed  over  the  natural  levity  of  his  heart;  but  it  was  a 
transient  triumph.  The  master-vice  that  destroys  the  holiest  pacts  of 
the  heart,  rendered  him  by  degrees  a  fiend-like  being  — cold  and  harsh 
to  the  being  by  whom  he  was  adored.  He  played  on — was  ruined ;  and 
she  sank  under  the  double  misfortune  of  unkindness  and  ruin. 

There  was  a  darker  cloud  yet  in  L ^'s  fate.     He  had  lost  all ;  he 

had  exhausted  the  compassion  of  his  friends ;  for  such  was  his  trans- 
formation of  mind  and  feeling,  that  he  could  solicit,  and  climb  the 
staircases  of  others  (Dante's  last  of  infamies),  and  endure  the  frigid  ex^ 
cuse,  and  the  surly  denial.  There  was  one  who  did  not  desert  him ;  a 
being  of  the  gentlest  nature,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex, 
and  with  a  deep  share  of  feeling.  She  was  a  Frenchwoman,  not  af- 
fluent ;  and  she  had  advanced  him  sums  to  an  amount  which  prud&nce 
condemned.  She  opened  her  purse  to  him  again.  It  contained  a  few  Na- 
poleons, of  which  she  gave  him  two,  for  it  was  more  thah  slie  could  easily 
spare ;  and  being  suddenly  called  away,  lefl  it  upon  hier  table.     The 

rest  of  L 's  fate  was  comprised  in  that  one  short  moment  of  tem{)- 

tation.  When  she  returned,  he  was  gone,  and  the  purse  not  to  be 
found.  No  doubt  remained  on  her  mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  vanished ;  but  so  noble  was  her  nature,  that  she  would  have  buried 
it  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  heart  for  ever.  Nor  was  it  ever  known, 
till  shame,  remorse,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  ingratitude,  drove  hiin 
to  self-destruction.  He  returned  the  purse  and  its  full  contents ;  and 
on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  the  interview  with  B took  place. 

For  several  months  B was  deeply  affected  by  the  catastrophe. 

In  the  fate  of  L he  thought  he  saw  the  image  of  his  own  reflected ; 

and  was,  unfortunately,  led  to  deduce  from  the  self-destruction  of  his 
friend,  motives  equally  powerful  for  his  own.  It  was,  however,  insa- 
nity that  urged  him  to  it;  for  a  considerable  relief  had  been  extended 

to  him  by  a  liberal  relative.     It  was  too  late.    B *s  was  not  one  of 

those  suicides  in  which  the  unhappy  being  seeks  for  the  means  of 
•napping  the  thread  o£  existence  at  once,  and  rendering  the  transition 
as  short  and  easy  as  possible.  It  was  the  hate  of  the  maniac  i^reaked 
upon  his  own  body,  in  revenge  for  the  agonies  of  the  spirit  ;  for  it 
was  dreadfully  lacerated  and  mangled,  and  he  had  evidently  died  aftier 
a  long  and  lingering  effusion  of  blood. 
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LETTERS     TO   THE   STUDENTS    OF   GLASGOW,  BY  T.   CAMPBEIL^ 

LCTTEE  IV. 

In  studying  the  history  of  Literature,  it  is  not  enough  to  atteod 
to  the  mere  natoies  and  characters  of  Authors ;  we  ought  also  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  form  and  pressure  of  their  times,  and  should  know 
the  moral  atmosphere  and  light  of  their  age  and  country,  in  order  to 
judge  of  their  size  by  the  shadows  of  their  reputation.  The  history 
of  Greece,  until  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  so  generally  fixed 
in  the  memory  of  even  ordinary  readers,  that  I  have  hitherto  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  blend  many  notices  of  political  events  with  my  sketch 
of  Grecian  literature.  But  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  picture  of  antiquity  loses  much  of  its  familiar  clearness 
to  the  most  of  minds.  They  remember  perhaps  the  chief  events  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth  ;  but  they  have,  generally  speaking,  con- 
fused conceptions  of  the  rest  of  the  contemporary  world  during  three 
centuries,  in  which  it  is,  nevertheless,  unfair  that  Rome  should  mono- 
polise our  interest.  The  Greek  language  had,  during  this  period,  a 
wider  spread,  and  a  more  scientific  cidtivation  than  any  other  language 
had  ever  before  received — ^it  was  the  speech  of  genius  and  refinement, 
of  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  schools,  from  Sardinia  to  the  Indus ; 
and  we  may  pause  before  we  pronounce  that  it  produced  less  civiliza- 
tion after  than  before  the  sera  of  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

If  I  had  the  power,  it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  give  a 
copious  historic^  draught  of  those  ages ;  and  I  can  promise  the 
student  no  account  of  them  but  such  as  may  be  available  to  him  only 
as  a  general  notation  of  landmarks  for  his  own  future  researches. 
Although  it  is  necessary,  however,  in  briefly  sketchmg  the  progress  of 
Literature,  to  be  still  more  brief  in  alluding  to  political  changes ;  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  reminiscences  of  public  events  and  civil  history 
are  useless  because  they  are  cursory;  It  is  embarrassing,  no  doubt, 
to  speak  of  one  department  of  literature,  namely  Oratory,  without 
considerable  scope  for  detailing  the  public  events  that  have  been  its 
subjects.  But  for  interesting  the  mind  in  other  works  of  genius,  a 
more  brief  explanation  of  the  contemporary  state  of  society  may  be 
suflicient ;  and  it  may  even  tempt  the  curiosity  to  expand  its  inquiriea 
more  alluringly  than  if  it  were  made  more  burthensome  to  the  me- 
mory. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great*  was  followed  by  struggles  among 
his  Generals,  which  lasted  for  twenty*one  years,  till  they  were  termi- 
nated by  the  battle  of  Ipsps.  When  I  come  to  speak  o^the  affairs  of 
Athens,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  some  events  which  preceded 
that  decisive  combat.  In  the  meSn  time  I  pass  over  the  revolutions 
which  agitated  the  empire  during  the  first  rivalship  of  iu  heads,  in 
order  to  notice  the  new  partition  of  it,  that  resulted  from  the  above- 
named  jrictory  obtained  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Gas- 
.  Sander,  over  Antigonus  and  his  Son.  Ptolemy  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  of  Ipsus,  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  the  possession  of  Cyrenaica,  a  remote  Greek  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Africa^  which  he  had  conquered  a  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
In  that  African  Commonwealth,  founded  earlier  than  the  days  of  Solon, 

•  Alexander  died  325  yean  &C.    The  batde  o(  Ipsos  was  fousrht  B.C.  301 .     * 
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the  6ne  arts  of  Greece  had  sprung  up  so  as  to  rivat  those  of  Ionia. 
The  commonest  citisens  of  Cyrene  wore  rings  and  seals  of  tlutty 
guineas  in  value ;  it  >raa  famous  for  its  golden  medals  tliat  required 
glasses  to  read  their  inscriptions,  and  to  trace  their  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  for  its  oils  and  unguents,  and  its  sylphium  that  sold  dearer  than 
silver ;  and,  as  a  natural  result  of  its  luxury,  for  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
tippus.  Carthage  could  not  conquer  Cyrenaica,  and  it  subqaitted 
reluctantly  to  Ptolemy,  yet  it  remained  for  two  centuries  an  appendage 
to  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  also  recovered  quiet  pos- 
session of  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria.  Seleucus  kept  the  rest  of  Syria, 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  extensive  dominions  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Autipater,  continued  in  the 
protectorate  of  the  Grecian  States  and  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and 
his  brother  Pleistarchus  was  invested  with  the  province  of  Cilicia. 
Lyaimachus,  who  was  already  possessed  of  Thrace,  and  had  extended 
his  power  over  Haemus  and  Rhodope,  acquired  in  lesser  Asia  the 
ancient  dominions  of  Croesus,  or  almost  the  whole  of  that  peninsula. 

Changes  took  place,  however,  even  in  the  shares  of  this  second 
partition.  The  kingdom  of  Lysimachus  might  be  said  to  have  died 
with  himself;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  more,  when  the  vigour 
infused  into  the  empire  by  Alexander  seemed  to  have  died  with  his 
last  surviving  officer  Seleucus,  the  satrapies  of  Pontus,  of  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadocia,  assumed  independence,  and  erected  themselves  into 
new  monarchies.  Pergamus,  another  important  sovereignty  in  Asia- 
Minor,  was  also  founded  by  Phileterus,  the  treasurer  of  Lysimachus, 
who,  embezzling  his  master's  wealth,  intrenched  himself  in  a  fortified 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Caycus. 

Of  all  those  kingdoms,  Macedon,  the  cradle  of  the  conqueror^  was 
the  first  that  fell  into  the  gulph  of  Roman  power.  The  independence 
of  Pergamus,  that  began  by  fraud,  was  extinguished  by  folly,  when 
Attains  the  Third  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome.  Bithynia,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  came  to  the  Lords  of  the  World  in  the  same 
shape  from  Nicodemus  the  Fourth,  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar.  Pontus 
and  Syria  were  reduced  by  LucuUus  and  Pompey.  The  submission  of 
Egypt  crowned  Ociavius  Emperor  of  the  World;  and  from  the  battle, 
of  Actium,  which  obtained  that  submission,  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  is  generally  dated. 

The  people  of  whose  dominions  all  those  nations  were  but  a  part, 
counted  not,  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  twice  the  number  of  souls  that 
now  inhabit  the  city  of  Glasgow.*  Dr.  Gillies  says  that  they  possessed 
not  the  fourth  part-rl  should  think  it  more  accurate  to  say  that  they 
possessed  not  the  tenth  part  of  Italy  at  that  epoch,  apd  Uieir  abso- 
lute territory  extended  but  a  little  way  from  either  side  of  the  Tiber. 
They  had  been  beaten  by  the  Gauls,  and  had  still  to  battle  for  their 
very  existence  with  the  Samnites. 

No  two  nations  ever  met  whose  earlier  contact  would  have  been  so 
eventful  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  If  the  Athenians  had 
not  been  slaughtered  in  Sicily,  there  was  every  probability  that  they 
would  have  measured  swords  with  Rome.     It  was  fortunate,  too,  for 

*  LIvyttACwthe  Rom aq  population  of  that  time  at  250,000  beads.  If  it  be 
asked  how  tea  legioni,  or  43,000  figkting  men,  could  be  raised  out  of  tbat  popula- 
tion,  Itt  it  be  remembeied  that  cvcrv  male  Romao  capable  of  service  was  a  soldier. 

T  2 
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'<  The  Immortal  City^"  that  long  before  her  struggle  with  Pyrrhus,  two 
Greek  kings  had  exhausted  their  lives  and  valour  in  combating  with 
her  enemies.  Both  the  Spartan  Archedymas,  and  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  the  conqueror's  uncle,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle  in  Italy* 
and  the  Macedonian  court  must  have  heard  that  a  token  of  the  perils 
of  Italian  warfare  was  sent  hom£  to  one  of  their  own  princesses,  the 
niece  of  Philip,  in  the  remains  of  her  mangled  husband.  Still  the 
Greeks  of  that  period  knew  but  little  about  the  Romans,  and  Aristotle 
could  not  make  historical  mention  of  Camillus,  without  committing  a 
mistake  about  his  name.*  Undoubtedly^  Alexander  the  Great  roust 
have  had  a  general  knowledge,  that  Asia  was  not  only  a  richer,  but  an 
easier  field  of  conquest  ibr  him  than  Italy.  Yet  he  projected  to  have 
carried  his  arms  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  his  testament  showed 
that  he  dreaded  no  surviving  power  but  the  Carthaginian.  Tempting 
as  Asia  was,  had  he  been  aware  that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  in 
Europe  a  people,  who  fifty  years  after  his  death,  were  to  lead  Mace- 
donian soldiers  in  chains  before  the  car  of  their  consular  triumph,t 
it  is  inconceivable  that  his  pride  would  have  abstained  firom  invading 
the  Romans.  How  momentously  such  a.  conflict  would  have  changed 
the  history  of  the  world,  whether  he  or  they  had  prevailed  1  At  the 
first  imagination  of  their  meeting,  we  may  be  apt  to  pronounce  that 
'  the  captor  of  Tyre  and  Babylon  could  not  have  been  resisted  by  Rome. 
Samnium,  and  Apulia,  and  Picenum,  and  all  the  foot  of  the  boot  of 
Italy,  were  yet  unsubdued  by  her,  as  well  as  Umbria  and  all  beyond 
it  on  the  north,  and  Etruria,  from  whence  she  had  borrowed  the  very 
form  of  her  standards  and  the  music  of  her  marches.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  accordingly  decides  that  her  destroying  eagle  would  have 
been  crushed  if  Alexander  had  lived  longer.  Yet  Livy,  who  meets 
this  question  with  all  the  pride  of  a  Roman,  sets  it  in  a  light  that  may 
possibly  be  just,  notwithstanding  his  partiality.  He  gives  the  lie 
to  the  Greek  tradition,  that  Rome  had  ever  trembled  at  Alexander's 
name,  and  even  expresses  his  belief  tliat  it  had  never  reached  her.  In 
a  literal  sense  this  idea  may  be  absurd,  but  the  Roman  fear  of  Alex- 
ander is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a  fiction.  The  discipline  of  his  country- 
men, Livy  also  affirms,  was  even  at  that  time  better  than  the  Mace- 
donian, and  he  vaunts  that  94,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
queror's Greek  force  in  Asia,  could  not  have  coped  with  the  ten  legions 
of  Papirius  Cursor.     A  tough  encounter  it  would  assuredly  have  been. 

Half  a  century  later  the  die  of  Roman  preponderance  was  cast. 
Pyrrhus,  in  imitating  Alexander,  omitted  to  make  a  politic  choice  of 
enemies,  and  an  army  led  by  the  descendant  of  Adiilles  was  unable  to 
save  Tarentum,  the  last  Greek  city  of  continental  Italy  that  resisted 
Rome.  It  fell  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  years  before  our  sera.  A 
few  years  earlier  the  Romans  had  first  set  foot  in  Sicily,  and  in  fifty- 
seven  years  more  they  reduced  it  to  one  of  their  provinces.  From  that 
date,  the  birth-place  of  Comedy  and  the  land  of  Archimedes  was  de- 
graded into  a  farm  for  feeding  die  gluttony  of  Rome. 

Magna  Graecia  was  thus  disposed  of.     As  to  proper  Greece,  the 

*  He  calU  Camillas  Lucius  instead  of  Marcus.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Ca- 
millus. 

t  In  the  Roman  triumph  after  the  conquest  of  Tarentum,  the  procession  was 
led  by  Thessalian  and  Macedonian  captives.    Floras,  lib.  i.  c,  18. 
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struggles  of  her  republics  Tor  indepeDdence,  from  the  death  of  Al^c- 
aoder  till  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  Mumroius^*  form  a  deeply  in- 
teresting period  jn  human  annals;  but  one  that,  except  in  as  far  as 
the  fate  of  Athens  is  concerned,  deserves  more  attention  for  its 
political,  than  its  literary  interest.  For  none  of  the  continental  Greek 
states  ever  vied  with  Athens  in  literature  any  more  after  the  age  of 
Alexander  than  they  had  done  before  it. 

The  sway  of  Macedon  over  the  Greek  community  during  the  above 
period  was  first  of  all  resisted  by  the  Athenians,  and  checked  by  the 
re-acting  power  of  Greek  force  from  Asia ;  it  was  foiled  also  by  the 
fierce  iEtolians,  and  still  more  heroically  encountered  by  the  Achaian 
cities,  whose  chief,  Aratus,  seemed  to  bring  back  the  noblest  days  of 
the  national  character,  at  the  head  of  his  free  communities,  who  truckled 
not  even  when  they  saw  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Athens.  But,  un- 
happily,  after  the  Social  war,  Achaia  and  iBtolia  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  and  the  latter  called  in  an  assistant,  whose  alliance 
was  always  the  harbinger  of  subjugation.  Rome^  it  must  be  owned, 
first  showed  herself  on  the  stage  of  Grecian  politics  with  an  air  of  jus- 
tice and  dignity.  The  first  ambassadors  whom  she  ever  sent  to  An- 
cient Greece  came  to  announce  her  having  crushed  the  Teutan  pirates. 
The  mingled  Greeks  at  the  Isthmian  games  applauded  and  honoured 
her  deputies,  and  by  throwing  those  solemnities  open  to  Romans,  im- 
plied that  they  had  no  longer  a  right  to  regard  them  as  barbarians. 
The  troubles  of  Greece  paved  the  way  still  farther  for  foreign  inter, 
ference.  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Macedon  connected  himself  with  Han- 
nibal, and  gave  Rome  a  right  to  attack  him.  The  Athenians  un- 
wisely, and  even  by  an  execrably  superstitious  action,t  gave  him 
grounds  of  quarrel.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  Attica  with  cruelty 
even  exceeding  her  deserts.  The  Athenians  called  in  the  Romans, 
and  Philip  was  beaten.  Rome  thus  entered  Greece  by  no  means 
without  just  pretensions;  and,  like  Justice,  she  brought  with  her 
both  the  sword  and  the  balance;  hue  with  an  infinite  partiality 
for  the  former  instrument.  The  j£tolians  too  late  repented  of  their 
appeal  to  this  haughty  arbitress,  who  made  their  country,  as  well  as 
Achaia  and  Macedon,  her  prey.  Corinth  was  taken  in  the  same  year 
with  Carthage. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Greek  cities  suffered  more  under 
this  new  dominion  than  they  might  have  suffered  imder  the  Maoe- 
donian  ;  but  the  protection  of  the  Roman  eagle  had  always  something 
of  the  nature  of  its  emblem.  Tax-gatherers  extorted  contributions 
even  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Greek,  if  he  com- 
plained, was  set  down  as  an  encourager  of  sedition.  War  or  peace 
could  not  be  concluded  by  any  state,  nor  even  its  limits  defended, 
without  the  authority  of  Rome.  Roman  influence  was  always  on  the 
watch  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  so  that  the  franchises  of  cities 
and  their  government  by  their  own  laws,  though  preferable,  no  doubt,  to 
an  abrogation  of  them,  were  to  a  certain  degree  biit  nominal  mercies. 

Athens  was  the  portion  of  Greece  that  was  best  treated  by  Rome, 

•  A  period  of  179  years.    Corioth  fell  146  yean  B.  C. 

t  The  murder  of  two  Acamaniau  yonths,  who,  traveUing  in  Attica,  wandered 
anwarily  into  the  temple  of  EJeUsis- 
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and  was  not  formnWy  annexed  as  a  proTince  to  her  Empire  till  tM 
time  of  Vespasian.     Yet  it  may  rather  surprise  us  to  see  so  miich« 
than  so  little  of  an  independent  spirit  in  Athens  ader  the  net  of  Roman 
power  had  completely  surrounded  her.     Since  the  days  of  Antipater, 
and  the  proscription  of  Demosthenes,  the  majesty  of  her  people  was 
Tirtually  gone.     The  enemies  of  democracy  tax  her  popular  govern- 
ment with  the  crime  of  Phocion's  death ;  but  as  Algernon  Sydney 
has  justly  insisted, ''  that  patriot's  fate  was  not  ordained  by  the  people 
of  Athens,  but  by  the  outlaws  and  slaves  and  foreign  soldiers,   tvhom 
Polysperchon  brought  to  overahelm  the  people,*'*    In  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  of  Antipater's  regency  to  the  death  of  Demetrius  of 
Macedon,   the  son    of    Antigonus   Uonatas,  a    period   of  an   hun- 
dred years,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Athenians  must  have  been  ruled 
either  by  oligarchies  and  garrisons,  or  by  an  unfair  and  overawing 
foreign  influence.     Antipater  governed  by  transplanting  the  disaffected 
to  Thrace.     Demetrius  Phalereus,  good  as  he  was,  was  but  a  garrison- 
governor.     His  namesake,  the  stormer  of  cities,  who  displaced  him, 
proclaimed  liberty  indeed,  but  revelled  in  infamous  vices  that  show 
the  subserviency  of  the  people  whom  he  pretended  to  emancipate; 
and  we  may  form  an  idea  of  his  character,   and  of  his  Athenian 
government,  from  what  is  told  us  of  the  proud  and  virtuous  Damo- 
cles, who  plunged  into  a  boiling  cauldron  in  order  to  escape  from  his 
persecution.     Antigonus  Gonatas  put  the  Athenians  once  more  under 
military  protection,  and  not  long  afterwards  Philip  laid  them  at  the 
mercy  of  Rome. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  in  the  political  circumstances  of  Athens,  to 
trace  the  causes  that  dimmed  the  light  of  her  inventive  originality 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Accordingly,  there  was  bat  one  Athe- 
nian author  of  the  first  creative  cast  of  genius  in  this  period  of 
literature,  and  that  was  Menander.  The  gaiety  of  Athens  was  not 
eclipsed  by  the  loss  of  her  independence,  but  its  expression  on  the 
stage  was  changed  and  modified.  Comedy  was  externally  indeed 
restrained  and  chilled,  but  its  essential  spirit  was  thus,  perhaps^ 
concentrated  and  refined.  Politics  were  expelled  from  the  theatre, 
and  personality  was  no  longer  tolerated,  except  in  casual  allosions  to 
notoriously  contemptible  characters.  The  new  comedian,  instead  of 
revelling,  like  Aristophanes,  between  ideal  wildness  and  individual 
caricature,  became  at  once  a  general  and  familiar  painter  of  manners. 
As  Tragedy  with  Euripides  had  brought  her  pathos  nearer  than  for- 
merly to  common  life,  so  the  Comic  Muse,  by  an  opposite  change, 
blended  the  smiles  of  her  image  of  Nature  with  more  sentiment,  and 
tenderness,  and  moralization.  Not  but  that  there  were  parts  of 
serious  and  even  savage  grandeur  in  the  old  Comedy,  but  those 
parts  had  only  the  dazzling  and  electrifying  efiect  of  contrast,  whilst 
the  grave  and  playful  of  the  new  Comedy  charmed  by  their  natural 
and  easy  mixture. 

Much  as  Tragedy  had  declined,  there  are  no  symptoms  of  the  stage 
having  been  less  popular,  or  the  calling  of  an  actor  less  honourable 
and  lucrative,  than  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  during  this  period. 
Yet  of  its  two-and-thirty  comic  artists,  not  one  piece  has  come  down 

*  Sydney's  Discoorsei  reiperting  CrOTernment,  Section  18. 
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lo  -tM.  The  cridcfl  of  Alaandria  have  aanonised  only  five  of  those 
poets,  among  whom  Philemon  disputed  the  palm  at  Athens  yrith  Me- 
oander  himself;  and  Diphilos  and  ApoUodofus  are  known  to  us 
through  Plautus  and  Terence.  Menander's  own  character  hovers  un- 
defin^ly  over  the  imagination,  when  we  read  the  works  of  those  two 
Roman  imitators^  and  his  meknory  presents  to  us  the  most  striking 
contrast,  o(  **  scanty  fragments  and  a  mighty  fame.'* 

Theopbrastus  also  reflected  credit  on  this  period,  though  he  was 
far  from  the  order  of  genius  that  creates  an  epoch.  He  was  the  pu- 
pil and  successor  of  Aristotle,  and  the  teacher  of  Menander.  It  is  a 
very  improbable  tradition,  that  his  Ckaracteri  were  the  origin  of  the 
new  Comedy  of  Athens*  For  throwing  light  upon  Greek  manners, 
those  sketches  are,  indeed,  a  treasure  of  information,  but  to  a  modem 
mind  accustomed  to  ridicule  so  much  more  richly  coloured,  and  re- 
flected from  so  many  more  various  and  indented  points  of  society 
than  Grecian  life  could  aflTord— they  are  apt  to  be  insipid  and  unez- 
hilarating..  In  the  Botanic  works  of  Theophrastus,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  shows  some  anticipation  of  the  sexual  system  of  Linnseus* 

Physical  science  declined  at  Athens,  after  the  death  of  Theophrastus 
andStraton ;  and  the  repuution  of  the  Lycnnm  and  Academy  came 
to  be  chiefly  conflned  to  studies  connected  with  public  speaking.  In 
the-  mean  time  rival  schools  of  Literature  arose  to  reputation  at 
Rhodes,  MarseiDes,  Alexandria,  and  Pergamus. 

The  beautiful  island  of  Rhodes  had  a  right  to  be  a  haunt  of  the 
Muses,  and  it  was  diere  that  the  art  of  painting  received  both  its  infant 
and  adult  cidtivation.  The  delicious  dhnate  of  the  Rhodians  made 
their  ishmd  be  regarded  as  the  favourite  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets,  it  was  "  watered  with  golden  showers."  On  this 
small  but  fertile  territory,*  fragrant  with  roses,  refreshed  with  streams, 
and  possessing  the  richest  meadows  and  vineyards  in  the  world,  its  in- 
dustrious and  bold  people  maintained  their  freedom  at  home,  and  their 
importance  abroad,  amidst  the  wreck  of  successive  empires.  Cele- 
brated even  by  Homer,  Rhodes  had  vied  in  trade  with  Crete  and  Tyre. 
Her  navy  baffled  the  Athenians,  and  chased  the  fleeto  of  Antigonus. 
When  attacked  on  land  by  Demetrius,  the  stormer  of  cities,  the  Rho- 
dians countermined  his  mines,  drove  him  back  through  the  breach 
of  their  walls  from  the  very  centre  of  their  city,  burnt  his  stu- 
pendous engines  with  their  fire-balls  and  his  floating  batteries  with 
their  fire-ships,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  their  island  unransomed, 
ungarrisoned,  and  independent.  The  Rhodian  maritime  laws  were  so 
sagacious,  tliat  the  best  of  those  in  the  Roman  PandecU  were  supposed 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  them ;  and  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  having  followed  them  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
school  of  Rhodes  certainly  produced  no  original  sect  in  philosophy ;  but 
Eudemus  enlarged  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  is  even  suspected  o£ 
having  written  a  moral  .tract  that  passes  under  his  name. 

Even  on  the  shores  of  Gaul  Greek  Literature  was  cultivated  at  Mar- 
seilles. It  is  difldcult  to  reconcile  some  scandalous  traditions  respeciiog 
the  morals  of  the  Massillians,  with  the  high  character  which  has  been  left 
of  them  by  the  best  Roman  authorities.    To  have  sailed  to  Marseilles, 

*  Only  thirty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  about  the  size  of  the  island 
of  Moll. 
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wan  a  chssic  proYerb  applied  to  desi^ate  excessive  wickedness.  .  It  is 
not  charity,  however,  but  only  justice,  on  this  subjeot  to  preft^r  the  tes- 
timony of  Tacitus>  Cicero,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  to  unsupported 
surmise  and  the  gossiping  of  Athensus.  Maasillia  has  been  therefore 
called,  with  apparent  justice,  by  a  learned  modem  writer,*  the  Geneva 
of  antiquity  for  its  narrow  territories,  its  wealth  acquired  by  frugality, 
its  freedom  and  intellectual  character.  Every  thing  like  profligacy  on 
the  stage  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  and,  like  the  reforming  Gene- 
vans, the  Massillians  allowed  no  fanatical  drones  to .  prey  on  their  in- 
dustrious, society.  Yet,  as  a  place  of  education,  Marseilles  was  pro- 
bably objectionable  for  the  Celtic  barbarisms  of  iu  Grecian  dialect. 

Pergamus  was  another  seat  of  Greek  learning,  famous  for  its  library 
of  200,000  volumes,  its  invention  of  parchment,  and  improvement  of 
tapestry,  and  its  giving  birth  to  the  physician  GaJen.  It  has  its  Lacy- 
dium  or  Academy  Garden,  like  that  of  Athens  and  Alexandria.  There 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Bergamo  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Attalic 
kings,  and  of  an  aqueduct,  and  a  theatre.  This  kingdom,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  though  it  flourished  under  the  Romans 
so  long,  that  its  church  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocalpyse,  yet  the  trans- 
ference of  its  library  to  Alexandria  gave  a  death-blow  to  ito  literary 
consequence. 

The  school  of  Alexandria  soon  bore  off  the  palm  of  science  from  all 
the  world ;  at  the  same  time  the  superior  purity  of  the  language  of 
Athens  secured  for  it  a  preference  in  the  study  of  eloquence  that  lasted 
fior  many  ages. 

No  state,  indeed,  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  the  world,  from 
ancient  recollections,  so  long  as  Athens,  after  the  star  of  her  political 
dominion  had  set.  On  her  own  element  she  was  rivalled  early  in  the 
Macedonian  period  by  the  navy  of  Rhodes  ;  yet,  in  the  decline  of  her 
naval  power,  the  most  remarkable  buildings  of  Athens  were  erected  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  Princes.  Af^r  the  subjection  of  Ghreece  by 
the  Romans,  she  unhappily  sided  with  Mithridates,  when  her  capital 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  her  military  importance  was  for  ever  annihi- 
lated by  Sylla's  destroying  the  Peiraic  fortifications.  Yet  Sylla  him- 
self remitted  the  half  of  his  menaces  to  the  Athenians,  and  helped  them 
to  rebuild  their  market-place.  Antony  also  forgave  them,  in  the  Ro- 
man civil  wars,  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  for 
honouring  their  statues  like  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeton.  Pic- 
tares  and  statues,  the  former  especially,  were,  no  doubt,  abundantly 
transferred  from  Athens  to  the  new  capital  of  the  world ;  yet  so  many 
were  remaining  centuries  afterwards,  that  Athens,  rich  in  the  monu- 
ments of  a  thousand  years,  was  never  so  splendid  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Antonines;  whilst  the  works  of  Phidias  and  the  buildings  of  Peri - 
des  shone  as  if  Heaven  had  endowed  them  with  supernatural  en- 

*  Schlosser  in  his  Universal  History.  I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Schlosser  com- 
pares the  ancient  Marseilles  with  Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  territory  of  Marseilles,  it  must  be  owned,  msy  be  called  small  in 
comparison  with  its  political  importance,  when  it  gained  victories  over  the  Tuscans 
and  Carthaginians ;  but  in  comparison  with  Geneva,  it  was  a  large  domain,  extending 
an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  that  of  the  Var. 
Geneva,  I  believe,  jbad  never  more  than  a  Lilliputian  territory.  In  our  own  time, 
Voltaire  remarked  that  it  would  scarcely  dry  a  shirt  apiece  for  all  its  citiseni* 
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diirapce.  The  tcfaools  of  Athens  were  not  shut  till  the  time  of  Jus^ 
tinian ;  nor,  whatever  plunder  might  occasionally  occur,  was  the  work 
of  destruction  begun  among  Grecian  temples  till  Constantius's  priests 
led  forth  their  flocks  with  the  torch  and  hatchet  of  misnamed  Chris- 
tianity. 

Besides  the  purity  of  her  dialect^  Athens  enjoyed  other  advantages 
as  a  place  of  education.  After  that  fulness  of  freedom  was  gone^ 
which  had  wound  up  her  genius  to  its  highest  point,  enough  was  left  to 
protect  the  studies  and  speculations  of  her  scholars.  Her  schools,  too, 
had  a  happy  and  semirural  vicinity  to  the  most  polished  of  capitals, 
without  exposure  to  its  noise  and  distractions.  Education  was  cheap, 
from  the  indelible  intemperance  of  the  people.  Very  sBoall  sums,  in- 
deed, were  su£Scient  for  the  young  men  of  Athens  to  attehd  lessons 
delivered  in  the  shade  of  a  bower,  and  afterwards  to  repose  them*- 
selves  under  a  shed  of  straw.  A  few  halfpence  a-day  might,  serve 
for  the  most  of  her  students,  many  of  whom  lodged  in  cabins  of  their 
own  construction  near  their  schools  or  Gymnasia.  These  lay  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  had  groves  and  gardens  adjoining  to  them. 
Of  the  grounds  attached  to  Athenian  places  of  education,  some  were 
the  public  property  of  the  state,  such  as  the  environs  of  the  Lyceeum, 
which  Hipparchus  enclosed;  and  which  Cimon  planted  with  trees,  and 
furnished  withfountains.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Cynosarges 
freqMented  by  the  Cynics,  those  philosophers  of  the  wallet,  who  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  buying  or  selling  estates,  but^  like  the  mendicant 
friars,  made  a  pious  vow  to  content  themselves  with  living  on  other 
people's  property.  Biit  we  hear  of  Plato,  Theophrastus,  and  Epicurus 
purchasing  and  bequeathing  grounds  for  the  support  of  their  respec- 
tive followers.  On  those  domains  the  philosophers  lived  with  their 
pupils,  under  a  police  of  their  own  regulation,  and  chiefs  of  their  own 
dection,  almost  entirely  undisturbed  either  by  the  native  or  external 
government  of  Athens.  Twice,  it  is  true,  the  Platonists  were  cruelly 
pillaged  by  foreign  invasion ;  but  their  losses  were  made  up  to  them 
by  the  legacies  of  their  well-wishers,  insomuch  that  their  income,  at 
one  period,  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  any  richly  modem  endowed 
university.*  When  Memmius  attempted  to  seize  the  property  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, all  their  friends  in  Europe  rose  up,  as  one  man,  to  resist  the 
iniquity.  Happily,  none  of  those  philosophical  sects  got  hold  of  the 
helm  of  government,  or  had  power  enough  to  be  persuaded,  that  their 
dogmas  would  benefit  the  world  by  reigning  in  desolation  like  the 
Upas  tree.  The  priesthood  of  Athens  was  undoubtedly  intolerant, 
even  to  bloodshed ;  and  they  had  a  book  of  Fate,  which,  like  tlie  Si- 
bylline leaves  of  Rome,  was  used  to  overawe  the  superstitious.  But 
they  never  made  common  cause  with  any  of  the  philosophers ;  and 
hence  those  speculative  beings  were  kept  too  humble  ever  to  think 
of  being  persecutors.  How  diflferent  was  the  history  of  dogmatists 
in  ancient  and  modern  times  I  Servetus  expired,  after  imploring 
the  Calviriists  for  additional  faggots  to  abbreviate  his  slow  and  hideous 
torments.     But  neither  Stoic  nor  Epicurean  ever  thought  of  bringing 

*  The  anuual  income  of  the  Plmtonists  was  at  one  period  a  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  (Suidas  quoted  by  De  Pauw  sur  Us  Grees),-^Money  was  probably 
then  about  twenty  times  its  present  value. 
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each  other  tt>  tbe  stake.  They  dispated.  indeed ;  Imt  Aefar  bftteniei^ 
never  extended  either  to  tearing  down  fences,  or  still  less  exacting 
tithes.  An  alley  of  olive-trees,  or  a  thicket  of  myrtles,  as  an  ekn 
quent  writer  has  observed,  separated  the  dominion  of  system,  and 
served  as  boundaries  in  the  empire  of  opinion. 

All  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Oreece  that  preceded  the  aerarof 
Socrates  passed,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  under  one  or  oihei 
of  three  principal  denominations ;  the  Ionic,  the  Pythagorean,  and  the 
EJeatic*  The  Ionic  school  was  the  first  that  attracted  important 
attention  in  Athens,  through  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  and  the 
patronage  of  Pericles.  >  Eleatic  philosophy  was  introduced  somewhat 
later;  the  same  was  the  case  with  that  of  Leucippus,  who,  in  direct 
cmitradiction  to  the  metaphysicians  of  Elea,  affected  to  found  his 
opinibns  of  nature  on  mere  experience  and  observation.  This  school 
has  been  so  perpetually  called  a  branch  of  that  of  Elea,  that  I  have 
classed  it  as  such  in  conformity  with  accostomed  nomenclature, 
tl\ough  in  my  own  opinion  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  a  fourth 
grand  denomination  of  ancient  dogmatism,  as  it  was.  in  fact  no  scion 
of  the  Eleatic,  but  a  new  and  distinctly  separate  tree. 

Tbe  name  of  Socrates  stands  like  an  isthmus  between  the  old  and 
new  denominations  of  the  Grrecian  sects,  and  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  their  dividing  than  connecting  point.  The  historians  of  philosophy, 
it  is  true,  speak  of  Socrates  as  a  successor  of  the  Ionic  school ;  but 
he  certainly  taught  nothing  that  he  had  ever  learnt  from  thence,  ex- 
cept the  general  principle  of  Theism.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
new  sects,  as  their  founders  had  been  his  disciples,  were  proud  of  placing 

*  The  student  of  the  history  of  literature  may  keep  these  denominatioos  in 
mind  as  technical  aids  to  his  memory  :  bnt  he  should  be  aware  that  they  signify 
only  very  general  distinctions  in  the  classification  of  ancient  modes  of  philosopfaix* 
ing.  The  Ionic,  school  was  in  its  main  character  phyviological,  and  concerned 
itself  little  with  ethics ;  yet  Archelaus,  its  second  apostle  in  Atbeus,  and  tbe  teacher 
of  Socrates,  wandered  into  moral  speculations.  The  Pythagoreans  embraced  both 
physics  and  ethics,  and  in  the  former  were  characterized  by  the  importance  which 
they  attached  to  harmony  and  numbers.  The  Eleatic  school  was  distinguished  hy 
its  subtle  metaphysics,  and  by  the  invention  of  dialectics,  no  less  than  (according 
to  the  common  mode  of  classifying  those  old  schools^  by  its  putting  forth  a  new 
brsnch — tbe  Atomistics,  or  Corpuscular  sect,  that  dismissed  metaphysics  altogether 
from  their  natural  philosophy.  But  among  the  various  and  successive  trachers  in 
each  of  those  schools,  there  obtidned  but  a  rague  conformity  of  opinion.  Anax- 
agoras, for  instance,  thought  very  differently  from  Thalesj  ^phantos,  a  near  suc- 
cessor of  Pythagoras,  taught  the  same  doctrine  of  space  and  atoms  with  Leucippus, 
the  accredited  founder  of  atomism ;  and  the  Eleatic  Zeno,  though  in  some  respects  a 
stout  dogmatist,  was  suspected  of  carrying  his  metaphysics  to  the  rerge  of  scep- 
ticism. Empedocles  and  one  or  two  more  of  those  old  S3^tem-framers,  are  de- 
scribed so  obscurely,  as  to  make  it  a  puzzle,  under  which  of  the  grand  divisions 
they  should  be  placed.  The  philosophy  of  Leucippus  was  systematized  by  Demo- 
critus,  and  made  still  more  popular  by  Epicurus.  In  a  matter  so  soporifically  un- 
interesting, as  tbe  genealogy  of  an  old  Greek  school  of  philosophy,  if  the  reader  is 
already  asleep,  it  may  be  a  pity  to  disturb  him  with  my  dissent  about  the  strict 
propriety  of  calling  the  Atomistics  a  branch  of  the  Eleatics.  They  were  Ante-Elr- 
atic,  and  to  call  them  after  that  school,  is  about  as  proper  as  the  Irish  giring  the 
name  of  a  rns^a-vis,  to  a  carriage  where  the  jaunting  personages  sit  back  to  back. 
But  Leucippus,  it  seems,  is  called  an  Eleatic,  because  (though  nothing  of  his  history 
is  known^  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  bearer  of  Zeno.  By' the  same  rule  we  may  call 
Newton  a  Cartesian,  for  baring  read  Det  Cartes. 
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kini  at  the  head  of  their  lineage/  though  for  many  of  their  doctrfnea 
it  would  he  ahsurd  to  hold  his  memory  in  the  least  responsible. 

So<*rate8,  strictly  speaking,  neither  founded  a  formal  school  nor  apo« 
sitive  system.  On  the  contrary,  he  ridiculed'  and  rebuked  the  spirit  of 
dogmatism.  Undoubtedly  he  had  peculiar  ideas  that  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  many  contemporary  mind^,  and  Xenophon,  Cebes,  and  others, 
liis  nearest  followers,  circulated  these  in  their  writings,  whilst  the  school 
of  Elis  or  Eretriaf  is  said  to  have  preserved  them  in  considerable  pa- 
rity. But  his  most  &ithful  disciples  seem  no  more  than  himself  to 
have  consolidated  his  opinions  into  a  system,  and  the  sect  of  Elis  and 
Eretria  was  but  of  short  duration.  Of  the  same  secondary  importance 
was  the  school  of  Megara,  which,  though  instituted  by  Euclid,t  an 
admirer  of  Socrates,  busied  itself  chiefly  with  the  Dialectic  and  Eristic 
subtleties  of  the  Eleatics — a  fact  which  the  learned  Brucker  appears 
to  have  overlooked  when  he  compliments  them  as  true  Socratists. 

The  most  distinguished  sects  that  arose  after  the  time  of  Socrates 
were  the  Cyrenaics,  the  Cynics,  the  Academics,  the  Stoics,  the  Epi- 
cureans, the  Peripatetics,  and  the  Pyrrhonists.  All  these  seven  sects, 
however,  were  neither  contemporaneous  nor  independent  of  each 
other  in  their  origin.  The  Epicureans  may  be  consider*^  as  purified 
Cyrenaics  in  their  moral  doctrines,  whilst  they  borrowed  their  physical 
theory  from  Democritus;  and  the  Stoics  sprang  from  the  Cynics, 
though  they  adopted  better  manners,  and  threw  away  the  wallet  and 
the  cudgel. 

With  regard  to  the  most  of  those  sects,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  the  common  sense  of  Socrates  had  any  share  in  their  foiimation,  his 
ideas,  like  seeds  sprouting  up  in  a  soil  that  greatly  changes  the  vege- 
table, seem  to  rise  in  a  shape  which  makes  it  difficult  to  recognise  them. 
The  Cynics  caricatured  his  plain  cloak  with  their  tatters,  and  his  sar- 
casms with  their  scurrility.  Plato  interwove  his  theism  with  dreams ; 
and  Aristippus,  adhering,  indeed,  to  the  cheerfulness  of  Socrates,  and 
to  his  preference  of  practical  to  speculative  philosophy,  nevertheless 
got  up  his  pleasant  system  of  Hedonism  without  consulting  his  Athe« 
nian  master. 

We  may  hazard  this  assertion,  without  inconsistency  in  making  the 
acknowledgment,  that  only  a  general  estimate  can  be  formed  of  either 
Cynic  or  Cyrenaic  philosophy.  The  grossness  of  each  in  their  oppo- 
site extremes  of  the  squalid  and  luxurious,  appears  to  have  been  lif- 
erent at  different  periods.  The  best  stories  about  both  are  probably 
as  authentic  as  the  average  contents  of  our  jest-books. 

*  Among  the  professed  disciples  of  Socrates,  Xeoophon,  Cebes,  ^schines  (not 
the  famous  orator),  Simon  the  leather-cotter,  whose  shop  the  great  philosopher 
frequented,  were  supposed  the  nearest  followers  of  his  mode  of  thinking.  Phaedo, 
who  founded  the  short-lived  school  of  Elis,  was  also  a  hearer  of  Secrates,  and 
true  to  his  principles.  Both  Aristippns  ^he  Cyrenaic,  and  Antisthenes  the  Cynio, 
had  listened  to  his  discourses ;  but  had  only  their  own  consent  to  be  entitled  to 
the  name  of  his  followers,  and  departed  from  his  common-sense  views  with  the  most 
opposite  eccentricity. 

t  The  school  of  Eretria  is  set  down  by  Bruclcer  as  only  a  conUnaation  of  that 
of  Elis ;  but  about  the  Eretrian  doctrines,  the  accounts  appear  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory. 

X  This  Megaric  Euclid  must  not  he  confounded  Hith  the  mathematical  Euclid 
of  Alexan-ria^ 
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Oa  the  whole,  how€ver,  though  the  name  of  the  patriot  Cassivs  it 
ranked  .among  the  votaries  of  Hedoniam,  as  retrieving  its  honour, 
it  aeems  to  have  been  a  philosophy  neither  adapted  to  patriotism  nor 
expansive  in  the  scope  of  its  sympathy  with  mankind,  but  to  have 
taught  happiness  to  the  rich,  accommodating  manners  to  the  needy 
wise,  and  to  both  an  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  delectable  school  for  courts  and  courtezans,  and  Lais  was 
one  of  its  worthiest  pupils. 

Cynicism  had  the  opposite  narrowness  of  mainly  adapting  itself 
to  the  envy  of  the  poor  and  vulgar,  and  the  shamelessness  of  the  laay. 
Under  the  name*  of  freedom  and  virtue,  it  derided  the  value  of  wealth 
and  the  necessity  for  labour,  and  made  war  on  scieqce,  on  eleganoe^ 
and  even  decency.  It  is  true  that  all  Cynics  were  not  of  the  same 
description.  Antisthenes,  their  founder,  bore  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom ;  and  though  he  promulgated  the  pernicious  principle  that 
man  cannot  have  too  few  wants,  he  may  not  be  accountable  for 
the  pranks  of  succeeding  vagrants  in  the  sect,  who  walked  about 
naked  in  the  gardens,  or  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  who  burnt  himself 
alive.  There  was  even  a  scholar  of  Diogenes  of  distingubhed 
science  and  courtly  influence*  among  the  officers  of  Alexander's 
army;  and  the  wealthy  Crates  and  his  beloved  Hipparchia  seem  to 
bavie  embraced  Cynicism  from  the  same  qiistaken  benevolence  that 
squandered  charity  on  ecclesiastical  beggars  in  the  middle  ages. 
But  the  majority  of  those  Greek  itinerants  much  resembled  the  holy 
mendicants  of  later  times.  The  virtue  of  boldness  certainly  cannot 
be  denied  them,  for  they  went  to  Rome  and  upbraided  both  Nero  and 
Domitian.  Altogether,  if  one  were  writing  a  Greek  romaQce,  he  could 
find  no  figures  of  stronger  picturesqueness  than  those  eccentric  per- 
sonages. The  police  cared  not  to  take  up  men  who  could  pay  no  costs, 
and  were  little  sensible  to  punishment.  In  summer  they  wandered 
about  the  valleys  of  Athens,  and  lived  on  herbs  and  fruits  with  less 
trouble  than  gipsies.  In  winter  they  preferred  a  town-life  at  Athens 
or  Corinth,  where  they  terrified  the  courtezans,  till  those  women 
were  suspected  of  allowing  them  to  be  their  only  visitants. . 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  Plato  and  Aristotle*  Among  their 
respective  successors  in  the  Academy  and  Lycseum,  there  are  scarcely 
any  names  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  a  place  in  an  abridged  sketch 
of  Literature.  The  Platonists,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  not  inatten- 
tive to  nfiathematics,  but  their  principal  study  was  in  moral  specula- 
tion, and  in  that  department  their  revolution  into  the  middle  school 
of  Arcesilaus,  their  connexion  with  the  sceptics,  and  their  transition 
to  Synchretism  and  Mysticism,  though  topics  that  may  be  devoured 
by  keen  appetites,  are  apt  to  be  dry  to  the  general  taste.  It  is  cre- 
ditable, however,  to  the  Platonists  to  find  it  admitted  as  a  probability 
that  when  Euclid  compiled  his  Elements  of  Mathematics  at  Alexan- 
dria, he. was  indebted  in  some  degree  to  their  school. 

As  to  the  Lycaeum,  both  Theophrastus  and  Straton  were,  like  Aris- 
totle, eminent  natural  historians ;  but  afler  them  the  study  of  natural 
history  in  that  school  degenerated  into  frivolous  compilations  to  amuse 
the  credulous  with  descriptions  of  animals  and  phenomena  that  had 

*  Onesicrittts  of  ^gina. 
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never  existed.  Dicaearchus  of  Sicily,  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  geo- 
grapher, is  the  only  other  peripatetic  of  thos6  times,  whose  frag** 
inents  atuch  curiosity.  They  contain  a  particularly  pleasing  deserip^ 
cion  of  Bceotia  and  Athens. 

Zeno  of  Citium  in  Cyprus,  for  ever  to  he  distinguished  from  his 
elder  namesake,  the  Eleatic,  founded  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.*  Thus 
Venus  saw  the  island  of  her  birth  produce  the  patriarch  of  a  philo- 
sophy that,  next  to  the  cynical,  sought  to  give  the  heart  its  hardest 
eegis  against  her  influence.  By  the  Cynics  Zeno  was  first  allured  to 
give  up  his  mercantile  for  less  useful  speculations.  But  he  attended 
other  schools,  and  at  length  set  up  for  himself  as  a  teacher.  Leaving 
the  Gardens,  he  pitched  upon  the  very  worst  place  in  all  Athens  that 
it  was  possible  to  select  for  public  instruction,  namely,  the  Stoa  Poi- 
kile,  where  crowds  were  constantly  pressing  around  exhibited  pic- 
tures, or  poets,  who  could  find  no  other  audienee,  reciting  their  verges. 
Zeno,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  bribe  the  mob  for  the  favour  of  their 
absence ;  a  bad  expedient,  indeed,  for  getting  rid  of  his  stipendiary 
nuisances.  Chrysippus,  his  successor,  ran  off  for  a  while  with  his 
flock  to  the  Diacrian  mountains,!  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  come 
back  and  practise  as  well  as  preach  his  doctrine  of  patience  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  Porch. 

According  to  Cicero,  there  was  little  originality  in  the  Zenonian  sys- 
tem. Its  physics  came  from  Pythagoras  and  Heraditus,  through  the 
channel  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  its  moral  doctrine  was  mainly 
Cynicism,  though  refined,  it  must  be  owned,  and  brought  back  to  de- 
cency. The  sect  undoubtedly  had  to  boast  of  several  "wise  and  heroic 
followers,  but  its  dogmas  were  essentially  extravagant  and  inapplicable 
to  the  mass  of  mankind.  A  school  that  affected  to  eradicate  the  pas- 
sions and  denied  that  jiain  was  an  evil,  must  have  produced  abundance 
of  fanatics  and  hypocrites — probably  many  combinations  of  both  those 
characters.  Brutus  did  it  honour  indeed,  but  Roman  stoicism,  in  later 
times,  became  a  mask  for  the  cowardice  that  bore,  when  it  should  have 
resisted,  oppression. 

None  of  the  rural  retreats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  biecame 
so  celebrated  as  the  Garden  of  Epicurus ;  and  yet  no  man's  memory 
has  been  more  calumniated.  Very  true,  the  denial  of  a  ruling  Pro- 
vidence was  a  blot  in  his  ethics ;  but  we  must  take  into  account 
that  he  lived  excluded  from  every  beam  of  Revelation,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  that  light  is  a  strong  excuse  for  those  who  doubted  the 
obscure  theism  of  antiquity ;  not  to  mention  that  there  was  a  lauda- 
ble manliness  in  his  contempt  of  Pagan  superstition.  Their  sect,  it 
must  be  farther  owned,  was  prone  to  slovenly  composition.  But  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  the  testimony  of  Seneca,  their  antagonist, 
(and  it  is  not  the  less  credible  for  its  high  liberality)  that  the  school  of 
Epicurus  was  not  a  school  of  sensuality.  An  inscription  on  the  front 
of  their  sanctuary  announced  that  the  sovereign  good  was  only  to  be 
found  on  the  bosom  of  pleasure.  It  was  not  among  these  philoso- 
phers, however,  that  the  voluptuary  could  find  a  refuge ;  for  their  so- 

*  The  period  of  tli«  dtfliereAt  dates  of  these  sdiooU  lies  between  Ibe  hvn^redth 
end  hundred  and  tweoty-nioth  Olympiad ;  or  from  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hnndred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 
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b»  regimen  aflbrded  him  only  water  to  quench  his  thirsty  and  barley<» 
cakes  to  appeaae  hi84iunger.  By  pleasure  they  ineaut  the  temperate 
enjoyment  of  life,  intermingled  with  study  and  endeared  by  friend-* 
ship ;  and  their  society  was  remarkable  for  amenity  and  endurance  as 
friends. 

Pyrrho,  a  contemporary  of  Theophrastus,  founded  a  sect  that  pro- 
bably contained  as  many  adherents  who  were  merely  weary  of  dogma- 
tism, and  provoked  to  lash  and  to  laugh  at  it,  as  heads  sincerely  pe- 
trified into  scepticism.  Of  the  former  class,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  Timon,  the  Sillographer,  who  made  merciless  game  of  all  the  phi- 
losophers. Nevertheless  the  true  Pyrrhonisu  professed  to  doubt  of 
every  thing.  The  middle  Academicans  had  a  leaning  to  scepticism, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  afBrm,  that  nothing  can  be  known  with  perfect 
certainty ;  but  the  Pyrrhonists  quarrelled  even  with  this  doctrine  as  too 
peremptory.  The  Academy  stuck  to  degrees  of  credibility,  and  would 
have  deemed  it,  for  instance,  more  probable,  on  the  whole,  tliat  a  man 
walks  on  his  feet  than  on  his  head»  as  the  senses  give  us  a  hint  to  that 
effect.  But  the  Pyrrhonist  shook  his  head  at  the  evidence  of  the  senses, 
for  it  is  granted,  they  said,  that  they  sometimes  deceive  us,  and  who 
knows  how  often  ?  Of  course  they  were  in  consistency  bound  to  doubt 
of  their  own  right  to  be  doubtful.  Sextus  Empiricus  has  written  the 
history  of  this  sect.     It  has  been  since  revived  by  Lord  Eldon. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  proper  Greece  to  that  Greek-Egyptian  school, 
the  founding  of  which  created  an  cera  in  science.  Alexandria  was 
the  greatest  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  a  conqueror  who  built  even 
more  than  he  destroyed.  He  meant  to  revive  in  Alexandria  the  glory 
of  Tyre,  which  be  had  ruined ;  and  though  he  lived  not  to  finish  its 
noblest  works,  he  was  their  real  projector.  Alexander  in  person  tra- 
ced the  plan  of'  the  new  city,  and  his  architect,  Dinarchus,  directed  its 
execution.  He  designed  the  shape  of  the  whole  afler  that  of  a  Mace- 
donian cloak,  and  his  soldiers  strewed  meal  to  mark  the  line  where  its 
walls  were  to  rise.  These,  when  finished,  inclosed  a  compass  of  eighty 
furlongs,  filled  with  comfortable  abodes,  and  interspersed  with  pa- 
laces, temples,  and  obelisks  of  marble  and  porphyry,  that  fatigued  the 
eye  with  admiration.  The  main  streets  crossed  each  other  at  right 
angles  from  wall  to  wall,  with  beautiful  breadth,  and  to  the  length,  if 
it  may  be  credited,  of  nearly  nine  miles.  At  their  extremities  the  gates 
looked  out  on  the  gilded  barges,  of  the  Nile,  on  fleets  at  sea  under 
full  sail,  on  a  harbour  that  sheltered  navies,  and  a  light-house  that 
was  the  mariner's  star,  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  first  inhabitants  brought  together  into  this  capital  of  the  West 
were  a  heterogeneous  mass  that  seemed  hardly  to  promise  its  becom- 
ing the  future  asylum  of  letters  and  science : — Egyptians  impressed 
with  ancient  manners  and  maxims  that  had  no  sociality  with  the  rest 
of  the  world — Jews  degraded  by  dependency,  yet  still  regarding  them- 
selves as  the  only  children  of  God — Macedonians,  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion was  military  pride — proper  Greeks,  who  despised  all  tlie  rest  of 
mankind — and  fugitive  Asiatics,  that  were  the  sweepings  of  other 
conquests. 

Yet  the  happy  locality  of  Alexandria,  and  the  genius  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  brought  a  flourishing  capital  out  of  these  chaotic  elements, 
and  it  continued  for  eighteen  centuries  to  be  a  bond  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  world.    Dismissing  all  credulity  in 
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the  descriptions  of  Theocritus,  and  even  in  the  soberer  prose  -of  Ap- 
ptan,  when  the  latter  speaks  of  740,000  talents  (or  190  millions  sterling) 
in  the  treasury  of  Philadelphus,  we  must  still  imagine  Egypt,  under 
the  Lagides,  to  have  started^  Lazarus-like,  from  the  tomb  of  Persian 
subjugation,  and  to  have  acquired  a  trading  wealth  and  martial  power 
as  surprising  as  if  we  should  now  see  the  Chinese  visiting  Britain  in 
their  own  fleets,  and  hear  .of  their  curbing  her  dominion  in  India. 

The  history  of  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  first  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  even  before  that  institution  had  as- 
sumed a  regular  shape,  it  appears  that  his  palace  was  frequented  by 
the  learned.  The  word  Museum  suggests  to  a  modern  mind  only  an 
idea  of  the  collected  curiosities  of  natural  history,  bottled  snakes  and 
monstrosities,  Indian  scalps  and  clubs,  stuffed  animals,  boxes  of 
shells  and  drawers  of  coins.  But  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  spectacle.  Its  name  imported  that  it  wa»  an 
asylum  of  the  Muses.  In  a  poetical  sense  the  appellation  was  perhaps 
fantastic,  but  taking  the  Muses  in  a  wider  acceptation  as  the  pa- 
tronesses of  knowledge, — the  sages  of  the  Museum,  who  lodged  in  that 
part  of  the  palace  of  the  Lagides,  might  there  be  said  to  live  as  their 
priests.  They  had  gardens  and  alleys,  and  galleries,  where  they 
walked  and  conversed  ;  a  common  hall,  where  they  made  their  repasts  ; 
and  public  rooms,  where  they  gave  instruction  to  the  youth  who 
crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hear  their  lectures.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  a  confirmed  resemblance  between  this  Alex- 
andrian Museum  and  modern  institutions.  The  former  has  been  pa- 
ralleled with  the  Greek  gardens ;  with  the  colleges  of  the  Arabs  in 
the  middle  ages ;  with  modern  schools  and  universities ;  and  with  the 
French  Academy.  But  in  fact  the  Museum  of  the  Lagides  was  an 
unique  establishment  in  literary  history. 

The  library  of  Alexandria,  though  many  contend  for  its  later  origin, 
was  probably  also  begun  by  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  This  immense 
collection  of  books,  produced  by  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  Egyptian 
kings,  decided  the  character  of  Alexandrian  literature,  making  it 
fertile  in  criticism  ani  copious  in  science,  at  the  same  time  defective  in 
works  of  original  imagination.  I  must  defer,  however,  till  another 
letter,  my  view  of  the  Alexandrian  authors. 

THE    GLOW-WORM. 

Oh  !  gaze  on  von  Glow-worm — ^though  pale  be  its  li^ht. 
Though  faintly  it  shines  through  the  durkness  of  night. 
Its  fllunmering  taper  an  emblem  may  be 
Of  the  truth  of  my  quiet  affection  for  thee. 

When  Fortune  and  Fame  brightly  shone  on  thy  way^ 
And  crowds  of  gay  flatterers  bask'd  in  the  ray^ 
I  loved,  bat  resolved  in  seclusion  to  hide 
A  love  unbefitting  the  mom  of  thy  pride. 

But  when  Sorrow  assail'd  thee^  when  friends  were  unkind^ 
And  the  meteor-Uke  blaze  of  thv  fortunes  declined^ 
My  faith,  like  the  Glow-worm^  unparted  its  spark. 
And  smiled  on  a  path-way  deserted  and  dark. 

Oh !  thousands  have  offer'd  a  flame  at  thy  shrine. 

More  sparkling,  more  ardent,  more  burning  Uian  mine  ; 

But  remember,  it  shone  when  thy  sky  was  o'ercast, 

Aiid  will  shine  on  through  sadness  and  gloom  to  the  last.        M.  A. 
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LIFE     AND   VOYAGES  OP   CHllISTOPHES   COJLCTMBOS.* 

It  was  about  the  year  1435  or  1436,  that  Christopher  Columbus  was  bom 
at  Genoa, — ^the  sagacious  and  heroic  discoverer  of  the  New  World :  a  man 
whose  eiroloits  must  always  command  a  nearly  equal  interest,  whether  we 
look  to  them  as  the  sources  of  so  many  important  changes  in  the  condition 
as  well  of  Europe  as  of  America,  or  for  the  attractions  they  impart  to 
history  itself.  The  difficulties  which  Ci^umbus  surmounted  before  he  ob- 
takied  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  means  of  commencing  his  enterprise  ; 
the  perseverance  by  means  of  which  alone  he  accomplished  his  first  and 
most  important  voyajB^ ;  the  lands  he  discovered ;  the  appearance,  man- 
ners, ana  traditions  of  the  natives;  the  persecutions  which  he  subsequently 
underwent ;  the  court  intrigues  and  malevolent  machinations  of  which  he 
was  the  victim ;  and  the  comparative  affliction  and  penury  amid  which  he 
died— all  these  are  particulars  of  his  history  well  known. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  first  four  Chapters,  has  developed  many  of  the  sources 
of  that  spirit  of  geographical  discovery  which  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Columbus,  and  whidi  was  fostered  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  In  the  fifth  Chapter  our  author  presents,  upon  the  authority  of 
Columbus's  son  Fernando,  "  the  precise  data  upon  whicn  his  father's  plan  of 
discovery  was  founded." 

It  appears  that  Columbus  had  higher  motives,  and  a  more  exalted  ambi- 
tion, for  the  inducements  to  his  undertaking,  than  any  thing  worldly  aione 
could  have  presented : — 

**  "Wlien  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  became  fixed  in  his  mind  with  sin- 
gular  firmness,  and  influenoed  his  entire  character  and  conduct.  He  never  spoke 
in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  pio* 
mised  land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment  could  afterwards  divert  him  from  the  steady 
pursuit  o£  his  object.  A  deep  religious  sentiment  mingled  with  his  meditations, 
and  gave  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and  lofty 
kind:  he  looked  upon  himadf  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  aocompUshment  of  its  high  purpose ;  he  read,  as  he  supposed, 
his  contemplated  discovery  foretold  in  HcSy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly 
in  the  mystic  revelations  of  the  prophets.  The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  united  under  the 
banners  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  to  be  the  triumphant  consummation  of  his 
enterprise,  bringing  the  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  into  communion 
with  Christian  £urope ;  canying  the  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and 
Pagan  lands,  and  gathering  their  countless  nations  under  the  holy  dominion  of  thq 
Church. 

^  The  enthusiastic  nature  of  his  conoeptionB  gave  an  elevation  to  his  spirit,  and 
a  dignity  and  loftiness  to  his  whole  demeanour.  He  conferred  with  soverrigns 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  equality.  His  views  were  princely  and  unbounded ;  his 
proposed  discovery  was  of  empires ;  his  conditions  were  proportionally  magnificent ; 
nor  would  he  ever,  even  after  long  delays,  repeated  disappointments,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  actual  penury,  abate  what  appeared  to  be  extravagant  demands  for  a 
mere  possible  discovery.*' 

To  other  observations^  Mr.  Irving  sul^oins  refutations  of  the  pretended 
debt  of  Columbus  to  the  discoveries  of  a  pilot  who  died  in  his  house,  or  to 
those  of  Martin  Behem.     W^ith  respect  to  the  latter,  he  tells  us : — 

^<  The  land  visited  by  Behem,  was  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator ;  the 
globe  he  projected  was  finished  in  1492.  while  Columbus  was  abs^t  on  his 
first  voyage :  it  contains  no  trace  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  furnishes  conclusive 
proof,  that.its  existence  was  yet  unknown  to  Behem.*' 

To  our  notions,  in  the  mean  time,  no  slight  impeachment  of  the  ab- 
solute originality  of  Columbus's  theory  of  the  discovery  is  oflEered  by  Mr. 
Irving  hixnself,  where  he  says,  that  so  early  as  1474^  (the  i^ecis^  year  in 
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whidi  it  is  elsewhere  afRrmed  that  Columbus  first  conoeiyed  the  pn>jeotof 
crossing  the  Atlantic^)  ToscianeUi  transmitted  to  him^  from  Florence,  a  eopy 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  previously  written  to  Fernando  Martinez,  a  learned 
canon  of  Lisbon ;  and  which  letter,  it  is  there  added,  *'  maintains  the  faci- 
lity of  arriving  at  India  by  a  western  course,  asserting  the  distance  to  be 
but  four  thousand  miles,  in  a  direct  Hue  from  Lisbon  to  the  province  of 
Mangi,  near  Cathay,  nnce  determined  to  be  the  northern  coast  of  China." 
But,  admitting  the  writing  and  transmission  of  this  letter  of  Toscanelli,  is 
it  possible  to  claim  an^  longer  for  Columbus  the  original  idea  of  that  cosmo* 
graphy,  and  of  that  direction  of  discovery  which  brought  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other?  What,  in  such  a  case,  did  Co- 
lumbus do,  more  than  work  upon,  and  proceed  to  verify,  the  original  conoep* 
tion  of  another ;  and  what  is  the  claim  of  Columbus  to  science,  or  to  felicity 
of  conjecture,  in  the  matter  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  compared 
with  the  claim  of  the  Florentine  doctor,  Paulo  Toscanelli  ?.  In  reality,  how 
often  has  not  one  man  had  the  honour  of  conceiving  an  idea,  and  another, 
that  of  giving  it  practical  effect ;  and  how  often  is  not  the  practical  idea 
the  last  result  of  a  succession  of  ideas,  the  succeeding  built  upon  the  pT«- 
ceding,  and  each  of  them  the  property  of  different  owners ;  and  nowpzobable 
does  not  this  statement  make  it  appear,  that  Columbus's  true  glory  is  de- 
rived from  having  given  practical  effect  to  a  borrowed  idea,  rather  than 
from  the  original  invention ! 

But  to  whomsoever  the  idea  of  such  a  cosmography  is  to  be  primarily 
attributed,  Columbus  found,  in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  weigh  its  merits,  an  array  of  nearly  all  the  learning  and  philo- 
sophy of  his  u^  against  its  probabihty.  The  objections  which  are  stated  in 
Mr.  Irving's  rourtn  chapter,  have  so  much  historical  curiosity,  that  they 
would  have  been  extracted  here,  but  that  we  must  be  economical  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal. 

The  renown  and  triumph  of  Columbus's  success,  when  first  achieved^  is 
thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Irving  :— 

^'  The  joy  oocasioned  by  this  great  discovery  wan  not  confined  to  Spain.  The 
tidings  were  spread  far  and  wide  by  embassies,  by  the  correspondence  of  die  learned, 
by  the  negotiations  of  merchants,  and  the  reports  of  traveUers.  Allegretto  AHe- 
gretti,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his  Annals  of  Sienna  for  1499^  mentions  it  as  just 
made  known  at  that  court  by  the  letters  of  their  merchants  who  were  in  Spain 
and  by  the  mouths  of  various  traveUers.  The  news  was  brought  toOenoa  by  the' 
return  of  her  ambassadors,  Francesco  Marehezi  and  Giovanni  Antonio  Orimaldi, 
and  was  recorded  amonff  the  triumphant  events  of  the  year.  The  repubUc,  though 
she  may  have  slighted  the  opportunities  of  making  herself  mistren  of  the  discovery, 
has  ever  since  been  tenacious  of  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  du* 
ooverer.  Sebastian  Cabot  mentioned  ^at  he  was  in  Ixmdon  when  news  was 
brought  there  of  the  discovery,  and  that  it  caused  great  talk  and  admiration 
in  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  being  affirmed  <  to  be  a  thing  more  divine  than 
human*' 

'*  The  whole  dvilized  world,  in  fkct,  was  filled  with  wonder  and  delight.  Every 
one  rejoiced  in  it  as  an  event  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  interested,  and  as 
opening  a  new  and  unbounded  field  for  inquiry  and  enterprise.  Of  the  exultation 
of  the  learned,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  letter  of  Peter  Martyr  to  his  friend  Pomponius 
lisetna.  *  You  tell  me,  my  amiable  Pomponius,*  he  writes,  ^  that  you  leaped  for  joy, 
and  that  your  delight  was  mingled  with  tears,  when  you  read  my  epistles  oertifyinf 
to  you  the  hitherto  hidden  world  ci  the  Antipodes.  You  have  felt  and  acted 
at  became  a  man  distinguished  for  learning.  What  aliment  more  deHdons  than 
Bttdi  tidings  can  be  set  bd'ore  an  ingenious  mind  !  I  feel  a  happiness  of  spirit  when 
I  converse  with  intelligent  people  who  have  returned  from  these  regions.  It  is 
like  an  accession  of  wealth  to  a  miser.  Our  minds,  soiled  with  vices,  become  me- 
liorated by  contemplating  such  glorious  events/ 

'^  Notwithstanding  all  this  triumph,  however,  no  one  as  yet  was  aware  of  the 
real  importance  of  £is  discovery.  No  one  had  an  idea  that  this  was  a  totally 
distinct  portion  of  the  globe,  separated  by  oceans  from  the  andent  world.  The 
ojanion  of  Columbus  was  univtfsally  adopted,  that  Cuba  was  the  end  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  that  the  adjacent  islands  were  in  the  Indian  seas.  This  agreed  with 
the  opinions  of  the  andants,  heretofore  dted,  about  the  moderate  distance  from 
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Spain  ta  the  axttfonhy  of  In^i^  tailing  westwanil^.  The  panoU  were  alio  thofoght 
to  reaemblfi  those  d^cribed  by  Pliny  as  abounding  in  the  remote  parts  of  Asia. 
The  lands,  therefore,  which  Columbus  had  visited  were  called  the  West  Indias, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  have  entered  upon  a  vast  region  of  unexplored  oonntHes, 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  received  the  comprehensive  appellation  of 
»  the  New  World.' " 

'  1  he  mlfid  of  Colojnbtts  was  eonstantly  obliged  to  grope  amid  the  twi- 
light of  his  flge^  here  obscured  through  the  defect  of  scientific  principles, 
there  by  the  dogmas  of  false  learning,  and  there,  again,  by  the  absence  of 
that  acquaintance  with  fact  which  nothing  but  experience  can  bestow.  His 
intellectual  powers,  and  his  limited  information,  are  alike  di^layed  in  the 
passage  which  follows : —  ' 

^  The  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  striking  nature  which  had  presented 
themselves  in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  had  powerh}lly  excited  the  oontemplativa 
mind  of  Columbus.  In  oonsidering  the  vast  body  of  fresh  water  which  flows  into 
the  Oulf  of  Paria^  and  thence- rushes  with  such  force  into  the  ocean,  he  formed  one 
of  his  simple  and  great  oondusioos.  It  could  not  be  produced  by  an  island,  or  by  is* 
lands ;  i(  must  be  some  mighty  river  which  had  wandered  through  a  great  extent  of 
country,  collecting  i^ll  its  streains,  and  pouring  them  in  one  vast  current  into  the 
ocean-  The  land^  therefore,  which  furnished  such  a  river  must  l)e  a  continent.  He 
now  supposed  that  the  various  tracts  of  land  which  he  had  beheld  about  the  gulf^ 
were  mostly  connected  tiigether.  That  the  coast  of  Paria  extended  far  to  the  west, 
beyond  a  chain  of  mountains  which  he  had  beheld  afar  off  from  Margarita ;  and  that 
the  laud  opposite  to  Trinidad,  instead  of  being  an  island,  continued  to  an  immense 
distance  to  the  south,  far  beyond  the  equator.  Into  that  hemisphere  hitherto  nnknowh 
to  civilized  man.  He  considered  all  this  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  thnif 
presuming  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  firm  land.  'In  this 
last  opinion.he  found  hiniself  supported  by  authors  of  the  highest  name,  both  ancient 
And  modem ;  among  whom  he  cites  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  St.  Augustine  and  Ckidi* 
nal  Pedro  de  Aliaco,  to  whose  writings  he  always  attached  great  value.  He  lays 
particular  stress  also  on  the  assertion  of  the  apocryphal  fisdras,  that,  of  seven  paits 
of  the  world,  six  are  dry  land,  and  one  part  only  is  covered  with  water. 

^  The  Und,  therefore,  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  was  but  the  border  of  an 
almost  boundless  continent,  stretching  far  to  the  west  and  to  the  south,  including 
the  most  precious  regions  of  the  earth,  lying  under  the  most  auspicious  stars  and  be- 
nignant ^ies  f  but  as  yet  unknown  and  uncivilized,  free  to  be  discovered  and  ap- 
nropriated  by  any  Christian  nation.  ^  May  it  please  our  Lord,*  he  exclaims  in  his 
letter  to  the  sovereigns,  ^  to  give  long  life  and  health  to  your  highnesses,  that  yon 
may  prosecute  this  noble  enterprise,  in  which,  methinks,  God  ^nll  receive  great 
service,  Spain  vast  increase  of  grandeur,  and  aU  Christians  much  consolation  and 
delight,  since  the  name  of  our  Saviour  will  be  divulged  throughout  these  lands.' 

*''•  Thus  far  the  deductions  of  Columbus,  though  sanguine,  admit  of  little  cavil ;  but 
he  carried  them  still  farther,  until  they  ended  in  what  may  appear  to  some  mere  dii- 
merical  reveries.  In  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  he  stated  that,  on  his  former  voy. 
ages^  when  he  steered  westward  from  the  Azores,  he  had  observed,  after  saOing 
about  a  hundred  leagues,  a  sudden  and  great  change  in  the  sky  and  the  stars,  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  tbe  calmness  of  the  ocean.  It  seemed  as  if  a  line  ran 
from  north  to  south,  beyond  which  every  thing  became  different.  The  needle  which 
had  previously  inclined  toward'  the  north-east,  now  varied  a  whole  point  to  the 
north-west.  The  sea,  hitherto  clear,  was  covered  with  weeds,  so  dense,  that  rn  hf^ 
fint  voyage  he  had  expected  to  run  aground  upon  shoals.  A  universal  tranquiUity 
reigned  throughout  tbe  elements,  and  the  climate  was  mild  and  genial  whether  in 
summer  or  winter.  On  taking  his  astronomical  observations  at  night,  after  crossing 
that  imaginary  Une,  the  north  star  appeared  to  him  to  describe  a  diurnal  cirde  in  the 
heavens  of  Ave  degrees  in  diameter. 

«^  On  his  present  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route,  and  had  run  southward  from  the 
Cape  de  Verde  IsUnds  for  the  equinoctial  line.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  the 
heat  had  become  insupportable,  and  a  wind  springing  up  from  the  east,  he  had  been 
induced  to  strike  westward^  when  in  the  parallel  of  Sierra  Leone  in  Guinea.  For 
several  days  he  had  been  almost  consumed  by  scorching  and  stifling  heat  binder  a 
Sultry  yet  clouded  sky,  and  in  a  drizzling  atmosphere,  until  he  arrived  at  the  ideal 
line  already  mentioned,  extending  from  north  to  south.  Here  suddenlv,  to  his  great 
relief,  he  had  emerged  into  serene  weather,  with  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  sweet  and 
temperate  atmosphere.    The  farther  he  had  proceeded  west    the  more  pure  and 
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gonial  ha  had  found  th6  dimate ;  the  tea  tna^uil^  the  breem  aoft  and  batmy.  All 
these  phenomena  .coincided  with  those  he  had  remarked  at  the  same  lind,  though 
farther  north,  in- his  former  voyages ;  excepting  that  here  there  was  no  herbage  in 
the  sea,  and  the  movements  of  stars  were  difiiatent.  The  polar  star  appearod  to  him 
here  to  describe  a  diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees  Instead  of  fire ;  an  augmentatioh 
which  struck  him  with  astonishment,  but  which  he  says  he  ascertained  by  observa- 
tions taken  in  different  nights,  vith  his  qnadraat.  Its  gvsatest  altitude  at  the  for- 
mer  place,  in  the  parcel  oi  the  Azores,  he  had  found  to  be  ten  degrees,  and  in  the 
present  pla(*e  fifteen. 

^^  From  these  and  other  eixvumstancea,  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  received  theory 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  Philosophers  had  described  it  as  spherical ; 
but  they  Jtnew  nothinnf  of  the  part  of  the  world  which  he  had  discovered.  The  an- 
cient  part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  doubt  was  spherical,  but  he  now  supposed  the 
real  form  of  the  earth  to  be  that  of  a  pear,  one  part  mudi  more  ele?«ted  than  the 
res^  and  tapering  upward  toward  the  skies.  Thn  part  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  newly  found  continent,  and  immediately  under  the  equator.  All  the 
^enomena  which  he  had  previously  noticed,  appeared  to  oonroborate  this  theory. 
The  variations  which  he  bad  observed  in  passing  the  imaginary  line  running  fi^ 
north  to  south,  he  concluded  to  be  caused  by  the  ships  having  arrived  at  this  sup- 
posed  swelling  of  the  earth,  where  they  began  gently  to  mount  towards  the  skies 
into  a  purer  and  more  celestial  atmosphere.  The  variation  of  the  needle  he  ar- 
cribed  to  the  same  cause,  being  affected  by  the  coolness  and  mildness  of  the  eUmate ; 
varying  to  the  north-west,  in  proportion  as  the  ships  continued  onward  in  their 
ascent.  S&  also  the  altitude  of  the  north  star,  and  the  cirde  it  described  in  the 
heavens,  appeared  to  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  being  regarded  £rom  a  greateir 
elevation,  less  obliquely,  and  through  a  purer  medium  of  atmosphere ;  and  these 
phenomena  would,  be  £ound  to  increase  the  more  the  navigator  approached  the 
equator,  from  the  stiU  increasing  eminence  of  this  part  of  the  earth. 

/'  He  noticed,  also,  the  difference  of  climate,  vegetation,  and  people,  of  this  part 
of  the  New  World,  from  those  under  the  same  parallel  in  Africa.  There  the  heat 
was  insupportable,  the  land  parched  and  sterile,  the  inhabitants  were  black,  with 
crisped  wool,  ill->shapen  in  their  forms,  and  duU  and  brutal  in  their  natures.  Here, 
on  the  Qontmry,  although  the  sun  was  in  Leo,  he  found  the  noontide  heat  mode- 
rate, Uie  mornings  and  evenings  fresh  and  cool,  the  country  green  and  fruitful,  and 
covered  wiUi  beautiful  forests,  the  people  fairer  even  than  itumt  in  the  lands  he  bad 
discovered  farther  noi^  having  long  hair,  with  well-proportioned  and  graceful 
forms,  lively  minds,  and  courageous  disp<»itions.  All  this,  in  a  latitude  so  neai* 
to  the  equator,  he  attributed  to  the  superior  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  world,  by 
whidi  it  was  raised  into  a  more  celestial  region  of  the  air.  On  turning  northward, 
through  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  had  found  the  circle  described  by  the  north  star  again 
to  diminish.  The  current  of  the  sea  also  increased  in  velocity,  wearing  away,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  the  borders  of  the  continent,  and  producing  by  its  in^ 
cessant  operation  the  adjacent  islands.  This  was  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  idea 
that  he  ascended  on  going  southward,  and  descended  in  returning  northward. 

^^  Aristotle  had  imagmed  that  the  highest  part  of  the  earth,  and  nearest  to  the 
skies,  was  under  the  antarctic  pde.  Other  sages  had  maintained  that  it  was  unde^ 
the  arctic.  Hence  it  was  apparent  thai  both  conceived  one  part  of  the  earth  to 
be  more  elevated,  and  noble,  and  nearer  to  the  heavens  than  the  rest.  They  did 
not  think  of  this  eminence  being  under  the  equinoctial  line,  observed  Columbus, 
because  they  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  this  hemisphere,  bilt  only  spoke  of  it- 
theoretically  and  from  conjecture. 

*  **>  As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  holy  writ.  The  sun,  when  God  created  it, 
he  observes,  was  in  the  first  point  of  the  Orient,  or  the  first  light  was  there.  That 
place,  according  to  his  idea,  must  be  here,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  east,  where 
the  ocean  and  the  extreme  part  of  India  meet  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  where 
the  highest  point  of  the  earth  is  situated.  He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world, 
though  of  immense  height,  to  be  neither  rugged  nor  precipitous,  but  that  the  land 
rpie  to  it  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  degrees.  The  beautiful  and  fertile  shores  of 
Psria  were  situated  on  its  remote  borders,  abounding  of  course  with  those  predous' 
articles  which  are  congenial  with  the  most  favoured  and  excellent  dima'fed.  As 
one  penetrated  in  the  interior  and  gradually  ascended,  the  land  would  be  found  to 
increase  in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  in  the  exquisite  nature  of  itt  produetions, 
iuUil.iti  terminated  in  the  summit  under  the  equator.  This  he  imagined  to  be  the 
noblesjt.and  most  perfect  place  on  earth,  enjoying^  from  its  position,  an  equality  of 
nights  and  days,  and  a  uniforinity  of  seasons,  and  being  elevated  into  a  serene  and 
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heBvenly  (ODperAtura,  above  tbe  heats  and  oolds,  the  doadi  and  rapoors,  the 
ttornvi  and  tempeBta  whidi  defonn  ami  disturb  the  lower  regions.  In  a  word,  here 
he  supposed  to  be  sitoalied  the  original  abode  of  oar  first  pttrmts,  the  primitrre  seat 
of  human  inwnfiwmp  and*  bUas,  the  Garden  of  Bden,  or  tefrestrlal  paradise.  He 
imagined  thuph»ev*SDesvdtii(^  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
chu^clb^  to  be-sdil  ^evrishing,  posaessed  of  all  ite  blissiiil  ddightt,  but  inaooessible 
to  mortal  feat,  cacepting  'by-diTine  permission.  From  this  height,  he  presumed, 
though  oi  come  from  a  gmat  diatanee,  proceeded  the  mighty  stream  of  fresh  water 
whidb  fiUed  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  sweetened  the  salt  ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being 
supplied  by^'the  fooniain  mentioned  9a  Genesis,  as  springing  from  the  tree  of  life 
in  tko.lOasdati  of  Eden. 

^^  Svcb.was  the  singular  speeulation  of  Columbus,  which  he  details  at  full  length 
in  aiflMer  dbothe  Oartilian  sovereigns,  citing  various  authorities  for  his  opinions, 
among  <irhish>  were  St.  Augusdne,  8t.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying 
his  thee^with  nochef  tlmiteurioas  and  speculative  erudition  in  which  he  was 
deeply  yppiod.  It  shuwa  <how  his  ardent  mind  was  heated  by  the  magni^cenoe  of 
his  diseovttrietib  'Sfaknawd  men,  hi  the  coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  fife,  and 
in  diese  modem  dayaof'  cantious  and  sober  fact,  may  smile  at  such  a  reverie,  but 
it  wps.  countCTaneed  by  the  specnlations  of  the  most  saoe  and  learned  of  those 
times,  and  if  t)i^  had  not  been,  could  we  wpnder  at  any  sally  of  the  imagination  in 
a  man  placed  in .  the  situation  of  Columbus  ?  He  beheld  a  vast  worid,  risings  as  it 
were,  into  existence  before  him,  its  nature  and  extent  unknown  and  undefined,  aa 
yet  a  mere  region  for  conjecture.  Every  day  displaved  some  new  feature  of  beaotr 
and  siiMiniity ;  island  after  island,  whose  rocks,  no  was  told,  were  veined  wita 
gold,  whose  grWfttf  teamed  with  spices,  or  whose  diores  abounded  widi  pearls.  In« 
terminable  fattges  of  coast,  promontory  beyond  promontory,  stretching  as  far  aa 
the  eye'oonld  reach ;  luxuriant  valleys  sweeping  away  into  a  vast  interior,  whose 
distant  mouhtains,*he  was  toM,  concealed  still  happier  lands,  and  reahns  of  still 
greater  ^opiiieBoew  When  he  looked  upon  all  this  region  of  golden  promise,  it  was 
with  the  f^edtouB  oonrietion  that  his  genius  had  called  it  into  existence ;  he  regarded 
it  with  the  triumphant  eye  of  a  discoverer.  Had  not  Columbus  boMi  capahle  of 
these  enthusiastic  soarings  of  the  imagination,  he  might,  with  other  sages,  have 
reasoned  calmly  and  coldly  about  the  probability  of  a  continent  existing  in  the  west, 
but  he  would  never  have  had  the  daring  enterprise  to  adventure  in  sewrch  of  it  into 
the  unknown  realms  of  ocean. 

**  Still,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations,  we  find  that  solid  fbundation  of 
sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  The  oondusion  which  he  drew 
from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoko,  that  it  must  be  the  outpouring  of  a  continent, 
was  acute  and  striking*  A  learned  Spanish  historian  has  also  ingenioiisly  exeused 
other  parts  of  his  theory.  *•  He  suspected,'  observes  he,  *•  a  certain  elevation  of 
the  globe  at  one  part  of  the  equator;  philosophen  have  since  determined  the  world 
to  be  a  spheroid,  stightly  elevated  in  its  equatorial  circumference.  He  suspected 
that  the  diversity  of  temperatures  influenced  the  needle,  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
the  cause  of  its  inconstant  variations ;  the  successive  series  of  voyages  and  experi- 
ments  have  made  this  inconstancy  more  manifest,  and  have  shown  that  extreme  cold 
sometimes  divests  the  needle  of  all  its  virtue.  Perhaps  new  observations  may  justify 
the  surmise  of  Columbus.  Even  bis  error  concerning  the  drole  described  by  the 
polar  star,  which  he  thought  augmented  by  an  optical  illusion  in  proportion  as  the 
observer  approached  the  equinox,  manifests  him  a  philosopher  superi«»r  to  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.'  '* 

It  will  greatlv  ezalt^  however,  the  reader's  ideas  of  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Columbus,  to  contemplate  the  vastness  of  those  speculative  views 
in  which^  ftom  the  beginning,  he  had  indulged ;  and  in  the  perfom^anoe  of 
which,  the  discovery  of  the  western  passage  to  other  lands  was  but  a  sub- 
ordinate and  subsidiary  object.  During  a  period  of  personal  neglect,  and 
while  the  track  to  which  he  had  pointed  the  way,  was  laid  o))en  to  a  host  of 
rivals,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  a  project  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which,  in  reality,  had  been  one  ot  the  parts  of  his  original  scheme  oi  action. 

The  '*  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  navertbeless,  waa  an  object 
which  the  Genoese  cosmographer  ana  navigator  soon  affeerward  pMtponed  to 
the  undertaking  of  a  fourth  transatlantic  voyage. 

To  exhibit  Coliunbus's  views  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  tnm 
to  our  author's  Appendix  for  the  foUowiog  extract  from  his  hero's  last  will 
and  testament : — 
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«^  Itemtr^As  it  tjipcomeii  every  man:  of  rank  aad  property  to  wrve  God,  either 
penonaUy  or  by  meani  of  his  wealth,  andas  all  moneyadeposited  with  St.  George  are 
quite  safe,  and  Genoa, is^  i^  noble  city  and  powvifiil  by  aea,.and  as  at  the  time  that 
I  undertook  to  set,  oujb,*  upon  the  disopTOry  iOf..the  Jbdiessit  was -with  the  in- 
tention of  supplicatiiiv  .the  JfaUng  and  queen,  our  Jords,  ^hal  whatever  nmieyB  should 
be  derived  from  the  said  Indiea  should,  be  invested  .in.  |he  coaiguest  of  Jenisalem, 
and  as  I  did  so  supplicate  ikemi  if  they,  do  thi%  it.wiU  baiwell  9  if  not,  «t  ad^et^nts 
the  said  Diego,  or.  such  person  as  may  siicnaod.  Jiim»  in.  this  ;twiatV'  t^  o^iUect 
together  all  the  money  he  can*  and  aocompany  the  kitts  itu9'lard4  ahoald  he  go  to 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  or  else  go  there  himself  iviui'aUttlie  foKCB  herfCkit  com- 
mand ;  and  in  pursuing  this  intention,  it  will  please  the  Lord  tetttslsttitagapds  tiie 
aixomph'shment  of  the  plan :  and  should  he  not  be  able.10  efibctithe.eonfoest  of  the 
whole,  no  doubt  he  will  achieve  it  in  pai^.^  Let  him,  itherefiire,<cidkDt  <mid  umke  a 
fund  of  all  his  wealth  in  Su  George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  mutelply  .tfaelv  'till  .such 
time  as  it  may  appear  to  him  that  someduag  of  coBSii|iieicetmaiy  be  'efieMed  as 
respects  the  ^n^ect  on  Jerusalem ;  for  I  beliere,  that  when  their  ihighna^WM  shall ' 
see  that  this  is  i^ntemplated,  they  will  wish  to  realiae  it  ihenseltes,  ev  wttt  a^ord  ' 
him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing  it  £»r  thcnaJf  < 

It  would  liave  been  easy,  as  before  intitnated/  to  ^ett  this  liotice^  'of  Hffr. 
Irring^a  work,  by  adverting  to  many  of  the  nnmerons  pasdag^  tvhich^  ain,oiig 
other  things,  relate  to  Columbus's  unmerited  misfortunesj,  to  the!  C9ldn^of 
Ferdinand  possibly  occasioned,  as  suggested  by  Las  Casaa,  t>y  thj^ijc^urious 
reports  industriously  forced  upon  the  royal  ear>  oir  .to  .the  pr^isei.of  the 
amiable,  the  wise,  and  the  magnanimous  Isabella ;  but  the  des)g9k;CO<ioeived, 
and  already  expressed,  of  devoting  these  remarks.to.iii^rtaof  ^tl^e  voidc  more 
immediately  illustrative  of  the  personal  character  of  <Col|iAbiiai  as  well  as 
more  immediately  originating  with  Mr.  Irving's  pea,  iadHieea  lis  to  pass  al* 
most  in  silence  over  these,  and  to  bestow  the  greater  part^f  enrisnainiiiff 
ajNice  Ujpoa  the.  eloqueat  "  Observations  on  the  Chacaotevof  CdunbtiB, 
with  which  our  autli^.conclttdea  his  work  :•— 

*'  Gohmabtis  was  a  mim  of  great  and  inventive  genius.  The  operations  of  his ' 
mind  w«#e  energetic,  but  irregular ;  bursting  forth  at  times  with  that  irresistible 
ferae  wiiieh*  dharacterfses  intellects  of  such  an  order.  His  mind  had  grasped  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  connected  with  his  pursuits ;  and  though  his  information  may 
appear  limited  at  the  present  day,  and  some  of  his  errors  palpable,  it  is  because  that, 
Imowledge,  ia  his  peculiar  department  of  science,  was  but  scantily  developed  in  his 
time.  His  own  discoveries  enlightened  the  ignorance  of  that  a^e ;  guided,  con- 
jecture to  certainty ;  and  dispelled  nimierous  errors  with  which  he  himself  had'been 
obliged  to  struggle. 

**'  His  ambition  was  lofty  and  noble.  He  was  full  of  high  thoughts,  and  anxious 
to  distinguish  himself  by  grreat  achievements.  It  has  been  said  that  a  mercenary 
feeling  mingled  with  hu  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the  Spanish  court 
were  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He  aimed  at' 
dignity  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown  ;  but  they 
were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he  should  discover,  and  be  commensurate  in  im-  * 
portanee.  No  condition  could  be  more  just.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  sovereigns . 
but  a  ooflnnand  of  the  countries  he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a  share  of  the  profits  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  command.  If  there  should  be  no  country  discovered,  his 
stipulated  viceroyalty  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  if  no  revenues  should  be  produced, 
fais  labour  and  peril  would  produce  no  gain.  If  his  command  and  revenues  ulti- 
mately proved  magnificent,  it  was  from  the  magnificence  of  the  regions  he  had 
attached  to  the  CastUian  crown..  What  monarch  would  not  rejoice  to  gain  empire 
on  such  conditions  ?  But  he  <fid  not  merely  risk  a  loss  of  labour,  and  a  disap- 
pointment of  ambition,  in  the  enterprise ;— on  his  motives  being  questioned,  he 
Toluntarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  coadjutors,  actually  defrayed 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  first  expedition. 

**  l%e  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his  discoveries,  he  intended  to  appropriate 
in  the  same  princely  and  ||ious  spirit  in  which  they  were  demanded.  He  con- 
templated woiks  and  achievements  of  benevolence  and  religion :  vast  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native  city;  the  foundations  of  churches,  where 
masses  should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  and  armies  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 

**  In  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  maintained  the  state  and  ceremonial  of  a  viceroy. 
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and  waa  tenaoioiu  of  hU  raok  and  privileges ;  not  from  a  mere  vulgar  love  of  titles, 
but  because  he  prised  tbam  as  teatimoniahi  and  trophies  of  his  adiievements ;  these 
he  jei^uflly  cherished  as  his  great  rewvds.  In  bis  repeated  appiieadons  to  the 
king,  he  insisted  merely  on  the  restitution  of  his  digniftkia  •' Aa-to  his  pecaniary 
dueei'ite  would  leave  them  to  arbitration,  or  even  to  thedispositioprof  the  king ; 
^  bi;^  these. things,'  said  he»  nobly,  •  affect  my  honoiur.' '  In  hia*  testament,  he 
enjoined  pn  his  son  J>ic0a,  and  whoever  after  bin  ihaiili  inhOnt  his  estates,' 
wha.teyer,  dignities  and  titles  might  afterwarda  be  grimted'  by'  the  king,  always 
to  sign  hiw«elf  simply  ^  the.admiiaJ,'  by  way  of  peipetnatfng'  in  the  family  its 
re^i  spmroe  of  greatness. 

^^,  His  conduct  waa  characterised  by  the  gmndeur  of  his  views,  and  the  magna-' 
nin^t^  of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  traveraing  the  newly  found  eonntries^  like  a' 
grasping  adventurer  eager  only  foff  immediate  gain,  as  waa  too  generally  the 
case  .with  oonteaoporary  disooverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain  ^leir  sod  and  pro- 
ductions,  tliair  rivers  and  harbours  i  be  was  desirous  of  colonizing  and  eulcivating 
thepti ;  of  conciliating  and  civilising  the  natives  ;  of  building  cities,  introducing  the 
useful  arta,  tubjacting  every  thing  to  the  oontrol  of  hnv,  oxder,  aad  religmftt  and 
thus  of  founding  regular  and  prosperoua  empires.  In  this  glorioos  plan  be  w«s  eon-' 
Btac^ly  defeated  by  the  dissolute  nibble  which  it  was  his  miafortnae  to  eaoimand ; 
with  whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and  all  order  restraint.  They  intemipted  alt 
useful  works  by.th^r  seditions;  provoked  the  peaceful  Indiana  to  heetilrty )  and 
after  they  had  thus  heaped  misery  and  warfare  upon  their  own  heads,  and  over- 
whelmed Columbus  with  the  ruins  of  the  edifice  he  was  building,  they  charged  him 
wkh  being  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 

^^  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had  those  who  followed  in  the  track  of 

Columbtts  possessed  hia  sound  policy  and  liberal  views.    The  New  World,  in  such 

case,  would  have  been  settled  by  pacific  colonists,  and  civilised  by  enlightened  legis- 

lators;  instead  of  being  overrun  by  desperate  adventurers)   and  desolated    by' 

I  avaricious  QoaquerarB. . 

**•  ColumbuB  waa. a  man  of  quick  aenaibilit^,  liable  to  great  euateoadnty  to  and-* 
den  and  strong  impressioui,  and-poweocful  mipnlses.  fie^WM  natnrally^irntttble' 
and  im{Metuou^«  and  keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injuatioa :  yet  the  quickaess-of 
his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the  benevolenoe  and  generosity  of  his  heart.  The^ 
magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth  through  ail  the  troubles  of  his  stormy  canui^ 
Though  continually  outraged  in  hia  dignity,,  and  braved  in  the  exenciae  of  his  com- 
mand ;  though  foiled  in  his  plans,  and  endangered  in  hia  perscm  by  the  eeditioBa 
of  turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at  times  when  suffering  under  anxiety 
of  mind  and  anguish  of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  he  restrained 
his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and,  by  the  strong  powers  of  his  miad,  biou^t 
himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicatO :  nor  should  we  fail  to  notice, 
how  free  he  was  ^om  all  feeUng  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  on 
the  least  signs  of  repentance  and  atonement.  He  has  been  eztclled  for  his  skill  in* 
controlling  others ;  but  far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  firmnesa  he  displayed  - 
in  governing  himself. 

^^  His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all  kinda  of  pleaaarable  aen- 
sationa  from  external  objects.  In  his  letters  and  joumala,  inatead  of  detailing 
circumstances  with  the  technical  precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he  noticee  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he  ooaata  the 
ahores  of  the  New  World,  the  reader  partidpatea  in  the  enjoTmeat  with  whieh  he 
describes,  in  his  imperfect  but  picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied,  objecta  around  him  | 
the  blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ingrfau»4ti  the 
air,  *  full  of  dew  and  sweetness,'  the  verdure  of  the  forests,  the  magnificence  of  the  - 
trees,  the  gnrandeur  of  the  mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  freshness  of  the  mnning 
streams,  r^ew  delight  springs  up  for  him  in  every  scene.  He  prodaima  thai  eadi 
new  discovery  is  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  each  the  aaoat  beanti^  in 
the  world ;  until,  with  his  simple  earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigna,  ■  theit, 
having  spoken  so  highly  of  the  preced&sg  islands.,  he  fears  that  they  will  not  credit 
him,  when  he  jdeclares  that  the  one  he  ia  actually  describing  surpasses  them  all  in 
excellence. 

*«  In  the  same  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  expresses  hia  enaotioas  on  varioaa 
occasions,  readily  affected  by  impulses  of  joy  or  gnef^  of  Measure  <J^  indlgwatiea. 
When  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ingratitude  and  violence  of  worthleaa 
men^  he  often,  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabin,  gave  way  to  barsta  of  sorrow^  and  re- 
lieved his  overladen  heart  by  sighs  and  groans.    \l'hen  he  returned  in  chains  to 
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Spun,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  Isabella,  instead  of  continuing  the  loftv  ptide 
with  which  be  had  hitherto  sustained  his  injuries,  he  was  touched  with  grief  and 
tenderness  at  her  sympathy,  and  burst  forth  into  sobs  and  tears. 

**  He  was  devoutly  pious,  religion  mingled  with  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  shinea  forth  in  aJI  his  most  private  and  unstudied  writings.  M^en- 
ever  he  made  any  great  discovery,  he  celebnted  ft  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The 
voice  of  prayer  and  melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  they  first  behelct  tbe 
Kew  World,  and  his  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the 
earth  and  return  thanksgivings.  Every  evening,  the  Salve  Regina,  and  other 
vesper  hymns,  were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  performed  in  the 
beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen  land.  The  reli^on 
thus  deeply  seated  in  his  son),  diffused  a  sober  dignity  and  a  benign  composure  over 
his  whole  demeanour.  His  language  was  pure  and  girded,  free  from  all  imprfea- 
tions,  oaths,  and  other  irreverent  expressions.  All  his  great  enterprises  wc^  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  partook  of  the  holy  sacrament 
previous  to  embarkation.  He  observed  the  festivals  of  the  church  in  the  wildest 
situations.  The  sabbath  was  with  him  a  day  of  sacred  rest,  on  which  he  wo^ld 
never  set  sail  from  a  port  unless  in  case  of  extreme  necessdty.  He  was  a  £rm 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  vows  and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resorted  to 
them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  but  he  carried  his  religion  still  farther,  and 
his  piety  was  darkened  by  the  bigotry  oif  his  age.  He  evidently  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faith  were  destitute 
of  natural  rights;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  their  conversian^ 
and  the  severest  punishments  inflicted  upon  their  obstinacy  in  unbelief.  In  this 
spirit  of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  justified  in  making  captives  of  the  Indians, ^iud 
transporting  them  to  Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
in  selling  them  for  slaves  if  they  pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.  In  doing  the  lat- 
ter, he  dnned  against  the  natural  goodness  of  his  character,  and  against  the  feelings 
whidi  be  had  originally  entertained  and  expressed  towards  this  gentle  and  hospitable 
people ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenarv  impatience  of  the  crmra,  and  by 
the  aneen  of  his  enemies  at  the  uaprofitable  resott  of  his  enteiprlsea.  IV  is  but  jus- 
tiefe  to  hit  character  to  obaettrve,  that  the  enslavemflnt  of  the  Indians  thus  taken  in 
bMtla.  waa  at  Ante  openly  oooBtenaooed  by  the  erotm,  and  that,  when  the  qttestiott 
of  Tight  came  u>  be  diaouMed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  queen,  eereral  of  the  moat  diattn- 
guished  jurisu  and  theologians  advocated  the  piactioe;  so  that  the  question  waa 
finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  Indiana  solely  by  the  humanity  of  Isabella.  At  thef 
venerable  Bishop  Las  Casas  observes,  where  the  moat  learned  men  have  doubted,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  an  unlearned  mariner  should  err. 

^^  These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  are  required  by  can- 
dour. It  is  proper  to  snow  him  in  connexion  with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  lest 
the  errors  of  the  times  should  be  considered  as  his  individual  faults.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  author,  however,  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it  is  inex- 
ontable  to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his  illustrious  name,  and  let  otihers  derive 
a  lesson  from  it. 

'« A  peculiar  trait  in  hit  rich  and  varied  character  remains  to  be  noticed — that  ar- 
dent and  enthotiaatic  imagination  which  threw  a  magnificence  over  his  whole  course 
of  thought.  Herrera  intimates  that  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some  sKjghi 
tmoet  (^itare  on  record  in  the  book  of  prophecies  which  he  presented  to  the  liatho- 
lic  tovefeigDs»  Bat  his  paetioal  temperament  is  discernible  throughout  aU  his  writ- 
ings and  i»  aU  hit  actions*  It  spread  a  golden  and  gloriont  world  anmad  hitti,  smd 
tn^gied  evecy  thijpg  with  itt  own  gotgeais  coloors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary 
tpeculationa,  whidi  subjected  him  to  the  sneers  and  cavillings  of  men  of  cocder  and 
safer,  but  more  gcoveliog  minds.  Such  were  the  conjectures  formed  on  the  coast  of 
Paria  about  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  naradise ; 
about  the  mines  of  Oi^iir  in  Hispaniola,  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesos  in  V eragua  ; 
and  such  was  the  heroic  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
It  mingled  with  his  religion,  and  filled  his  mind  with  solen^n  and  visionary  medita- 
tions on  mystic  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  shadowy  portents  of  the  prophe- 
cies. It  exalted  his  office  in  hit  eyet,  and  made  him  conceive  himtelf  an  agent  sent 
forth  upon  a  sublime  and  awful  mission,  subject  to  impulses  and  supernatural  inti- 
mations from  the  Deity ;  such  at  the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke  to  him  in  com- 
fort amidst  the  tronblra  of  Hispaniola,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disas- 
trous coast  of  Veragna. 

^*  He  was  decidedly  avisionary,  but  a  visionary  of  an  uncommon  and  successful 
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kind.  The  manner  in  which  his  ardent  imagination  and  mercnrial  nature  was  eon- 
trolled  hy  a  powerful  Judgment,  and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary feature  in  his  character.  Thus  governed,  his  imagination,  instead  of 
exhausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent  aid  to  his  judgment.,  and  enabled  him  to  form 
contusions  at  which  common  minds  could  never  have  arrived,  nay,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  when  pointed  out. 

«*  To  his  intellectual  vision  it  was  g^ven  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to 
trace,  in  the  conjectures  and  reveries  of  past  ages,  the  indications  of  an  unknown 
world;  as  soothsayers  were  said  to  read  predictions  in  the  stars,  and  to  foretell 
events  from  the  visions  of  the  night.  '  His  soul,'  observes  a  Spanish  writer,  ^  was 
superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For  him  was  reserved  the  great  enterprise 
of  traversing  that  sea  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  deciphering  the 
mystery  of  his  age.* 

*  ^  With  all  the  visionary  fervour  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of 
the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his 
last  breath  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old 
resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  JSast. 
He  supposed  Hispaniola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships 
of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What 
visions  of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had 
indeed  discovered  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  magnitude, 
and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilised  man ! 
And  how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  afflictions  of 
age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  an  un- 
grateful king,  could  he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which  were  to  spread 
over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered ;  and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages which  were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  hu 
name  to  the  latest  posterity  !* 

It  must  be  needless^  after  extracting  these  spirited,  eleffant,  and  interest- 
ing piiragn4>h8,  in  which  also  every  thing  is  as  judieiousty  reasoned  as  it  is 
beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed^  to  offer  any  formal  testimony  to  the 
general  merits  of  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  so  nmch 
more  grave  in  its  character,  and  laborious  in  its  execution,  than  any  of  his 
preceding  ones^  as,  neyertheless,  it  obviously  is.  Borne  literary  blemidies,  it 
18  true,  present  themselves,  but  they  are  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence, 
or  such  as  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  deterioration  of  the  work  at  large.  As 
a  matter  of  grammar,  we  have  been  surprised  to  observe,  in  the  Index  to 
the  work,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  phrases,  "  Gourds  introduced  to 
Hayti,''  "  Herbs,  European,  introduced  to  Hispaniola,  &c.''  and  in  tiie  text 
we  find,  more  than  once,  the  employment  of  a  vukar  colloquialism  of  the 
author's  native  country ;  one  that  has  often  offen&d  our  ears,  and  which 
we  could  much  wish  to  see  removed  from  patfes  so  generally  pure,  and  so. 
generally  polished,  as  those  before  us.  The  following  is  an  example :  ''  His 
circumstances  were  limited,  and  he  had  to  observe  a  strict  eeonomy:"* 
(vol.  i.  p.  4S.) 

The  papers  in  the  Appendix  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Those  conoem- 
ing  Las  Casas,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Americus  Vespuod  will  particularly  re- 
ward the  reader ;  and^  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Irvixig  will  be  lulowed  to  haVe 
done  much  justice  to  his  subject,  and  to  have  presented  the  world  with 
many  interesting  additions  and  corrections,  in  the  progress  of  a  history  so 
attractive  upon  both  continents,  and  which  he  has  nad  the  opportunity  of 
studying  in  Madrid  itself,  the  city  where  the  voyage  which  produced  the 
discovery  of  America  was  originally  authorized. 


(j»7) 
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IfiTTKHS   TO    TUK   STtJDEKTS    OF   GLASGOW.      BY   T.  CAMPBELL. 
J  LETTER   V. 

A  a&KAT  .defti  tuaf  bp  latd  against  th/€  Alexandrian  Sdidol,  if  we 
confine  our  vieit  exehistr^ly  to  its  demerits. 

In  historical  jiYriting  .it  pioduced  no  Polybiua  to  vie  ereo  with  de- 
clining Greece.  .  In  speculative  philosophy  the  Museum  only  followed 
ami  oeffimetttod  dm  the  Groeian  uhMw ;  and  wlienf  Plat<miim  and  Py- 
thagorism  were  chttiged  in  Bgypt,  they  tiere  nothing  bettered  by  the 
transmutation. '  The  Ptolemies  had  a  theatre,  and  founded  **  t/ie  games 
of  Apollo,"  for  the  encouragement  of  poetry ;  yet  the  Alescaiidrian 
poi^la  in.  gwieral  laeked  originality^  and  theif  trsgie  Pleiades  may  be 
guessed  to  have  been  but  a  watery  constellation.*  Whilst  Thalia 
too  lingei^  at  Athens,  after  tlie  departure  of  the  gcaver  muses^  Alex* 
andria  produced  neither  a  Menander,  nor  a  Diphilus  fit  to  be  ranked 
after  him*  but  only  two  comedians,  Maehon  and  Atistonymus,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  as  glad  to  run  away  from  Ptolemy's  toutt  as  Yol- 
tanre  from  the  patronage  of  Frederic  of  Prussia.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  Alexandria  thus  deficient  in  comedy  ?  Was  it  that  Bgyft 
had  infected  the  transplanted  Greeka  with  the  <dokiMs  of  hev  ca- 
tacombs ?  No !  the  Greek  spirit  was  still  sprighdy,  and  stbtle;  and 
satirical  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Alexandrians  lived  in  a  war 
of  wit,  and  exchanged  incessant  discharges  of  nick-n^mes  and  epigrams. 
But  the  theatre  was  merely  open  to  the  people,  and  not  under  their 
influence.  The  drama  seized  not,  as  at  Athens,  on  public  religion  and 
patriotism,., but  waa  written  for  princes,  oourtiers,' and  oonnftiaseors. 

Popular  eloquence  coold  no  mure  than  a  popular  drama  be  expceted 
under  the  govemmeni  of  Egypu  The  aotfdemioians  of  Alexandria 
commented  indeed  on  works  of  oratory,  but,  comfortably  lodged  and 
boarded,  they  had  no  need,  like  the  Greek  sophists,  to  so  about  teach- 
ing rhetoric,  and  they  were  not  so  free  to  speak  of  politics  as  the 
philosophers  of  the  Attie  gardens. 

The  grammarians  of  Alexandria  classified  authors  by  their  con- 
ceived merit  with  an  air  of  Egyptian  despotism,  and  they  carried 
criticiam  to  a  laborioiis  pitch  ottedmicality.  Many  of  the  voyagers 
and  travellers  under  the  Ptolemies  abused  Greek  credulity  with 
shameless  epecimens  of  the  marvelous ;  and  whrlst  Egyptian  astrolo^, 
the  constant  ape  of  astronomy,  poHuted  science,  ehe  mixtare  of  Jewish 
and  Greek  notions  produced  unoaiuralconceptbn*  of  fidse philosophy. 

A  good  deel  however  may*b^  said  ii|  extenuation  of  allr  these ' 
diarges. 

'  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  prat:«isai  teaching^  of  rhe- 
toric, Alexandria  loses  litll^  Ib(f  ^omparisdn  -  with  contemporary' 
Greece.  For  Grecian  eloquonea  was  now,,  in  fact,  gone  by.  Before  the  • 
Macedonian  conquest  Athenian  orators  spoke  on  reid  business  and 
as  public  functionaries.  Bni  after  Demetrius  Phalereus  there  was  no 
longer  Attic  orat«ry«t  Ijtfhat  passed  'for  such  was  dedumed  by 
rhetorical  teachers,  tor  the  plaudiu  of  4heir   schools.     The  Greeks 

*  Tbs  Alcxandriaiui  made  Afferent  conitellationi  of  poetry,  accordiog  to  ito  dif* 
teent  branches,  out  ot  their  own  authors, 
t  *'>  Demetrius  nltlmus  la  Attlds  qui  dici  possit  orator,*'— Cicero  De  Oratore. 
Jpril,  1888. — yojs.  XXII.  NO.  LXXXVIll.  X 
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ei^oyed  io  those  wordy  excitemenu  a  3reani  of  thek  ancient  liberty. 
Hence  the  Lyceum  vied  with  the  Stoics  in  teaching  rhetoric ;  and  theories 
of  the  art  came  down  disfigured  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
to  Cbrysippus  and  Cleanthes, .  and  were  refurbished  and  republished 
by  them  and  others,  from  what  Cicero  had  seen  of  those  kter  * 
treatises,  he  -  recommended  them  strongly  **  to  all  who  wked  to  prt" 
serve  silence" 

The  Museum  had  no  school  declamations,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  single  rhetorician.     In  revenge  it  poured  forth  whole-  hosts  of 
.  grammarians^  whilst  Greece  was  rather  poor  in  that  species  of  beings. 

.  By  an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  however,  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand a  mere  teacher  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  an  antiquary,  a  phi- 
lologist, a  commentator,  and  an  editor...  Such  watchmen  of  literature 
had  never  appeared  elsewhere  with  so  many  functions.  Philology 
had  undoubtedly  been  studied  in  Greece,  nor  was  the  business  of  an- 
tiquarian editorship  unknown  at  Athens.  Pisistratus  had  charged  the 
grammarians  to  purify  Homer  from  the  innovations  of  the  rhapsodists, 
and'  Euripides  and  Aristotle  had  afterwards  republished  the  Homeric 
works.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  half  belongs  to  proper  Greece, 
as .  an  author,  and  half  to  Egypt,  also  wrote  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
But  in  the  labour  of  ranging  and  sifting  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
Greek  grammarians  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
whose  insides  were  alleged  to  be  of  brass  in  order  to  account  for  their 
inexhaustible  industry.  Their  chiefs  (though  I  admit  that  the  num- 
ber might  be  easily  swelled)  v^ere  Zenodotus,  the  father  of  Alexandrian 
criticism ;  Aristophanes,*  who  canonized  the  classic  authors ;  Aris- 
tarchus,  whose  edition  of  Homer  is  still  the  basis  of  our  vulgar  text ; 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  Pentathlete.of  arts  and  sciences,  who  was  other- 
wise immortalized  for  measuring  the  earth's  circumference. 

.  Under  those  leaders  this  critical  school  successively  furnished  whole 
brigades  of  authors ;  and .  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  their  tactics 
depended  on  the  co-operation  of  large  numbers.  In  editorial  criticism 
the  task  of  suggesting  questions  was  allotted  to  certain  scholars,  and 
that  of  answering  them  to  others.  The  various  marks  affixed  by 
critics  to  passages  in  ancient  works  became  a  language  and  a  study 
of  itself,  as  complicated  as  the  science  of  signals  in  the  British  navy ; 
and  entire  treatises  were  written  on  those  marks. 

All  that  ridicule,  however,  can  breathe  on  this  technical  erudition 
will  hardly  extinguish  every  spark  of  belief  in  us  that  it  was  in  some 
degree  useful.  Those  critics  decided*  it  may  be  alleged,  too  peremp- 
torily ;  yet  we  should  remember  thut  this  was  done  in  order  to  fix  a 
fluctuating  language  on  the  authority  of  its  purest  writers  ;  and  with- 
out some  convention  as  to  the  standard  composers  in  any  tongue,  how 
are  we  to  discriminate  its  vulgarisms  from  its  purities  ? 

The  revising  editors  of  Homer  might  be  arbitrary  as  to  particular 
readings  in  his  text.  Yet  still  their  myriads  of  MSS.  and  devoted 
labour  are  presumptions  in  favour  of  their  general  accuracy.    And  if 

*  Let  Aristophsafls,  the  Alexandrian  grazninarian,  always  be  diBtinguished  from 
ihi  Greek  oemedian  at  the  same  name ;  and  AriatarehuB,  the  great  critic  of  <^ez.  . 
aadria,  from  the  Samian  his  namesake,  who  was  an  Alexandrian  astronomer.    . .  ^ 
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BO  mch  men  as  the  Alexandrian  editors  had  set  their  faees  against 
eriors  in  Homer,  let  us  only  imagine  how  much  more  doubtfully  that 
poet's  works  would  have  come  down  to  us.  • 

Homer  was  the  first  great  object  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  but  the 
editorial  zeal  of  its  members  extended  to  almost  all  die  other  Greek 
classics,  and  they  also  graduated  the  merit,  and  commented  on  the 
sense,  of  their  own  native  poets.  At  the  same  time,  they  most  judi- 
ciously excluded  the  latter  authors  from  their  table  of  pristine  classi- 
cality;  Posterity  has  in  this,  as  in  other  points,  pretty  generally  sanc- 
tioned the  canons  of  Alexandrian  criticism. 

Besides  those  editorial  productions,  the  school  of  Alexandria  pub- 
lished Elements  of  Literary  History,  Theories  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and 
Systems  of  Grammar.  For  undertakings  of  this  last  kind,  the  Museum 
enjoyed  immense  resources  in  its  library.  Meanwhile  all  the  books 
in  the  world  could  not  preserve  the  purity  of  Greek  in  a  place  where 
it  was  spoken  by  tribes  so  different  in  their  origin.  The  Macedo- 
nians brought  their  Doric  in  its  roughest  accents,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  filJed  their  Judaic  Hellenism  with  eastern  phrases  and  construc- 
tions. A  certain  sect  of  grammarians  struggled  hard  to  establish  un- 
mingled  Atticism ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  Alexandrians  employed  four 
different  dialects,  and  in  the  most  prevalent  of  these,-  or  in  that  which 
has-  been  called  the  Alexandrian  dialect  by  distinction,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mixture  of  the  Macedonian. 


With  regard  to  the  poetry  of  this  school,  our  judgment  should  be 
tempered  by  recollecting,  that  in  the  first  place,  contemporary  Greece 
produced  little  or  nothing  in  verse  that  is  worth  remembrance,  within 
ail  this  period,  except  the  Hymn  to  Jupiter,  ascribed  to  Cleanthes,  and 
the  productions  of  her  new  Comedy,  which  are  unhappily  lost.  In  the 
next  place,  the  works  of  all  the  Alexandrian  dramatists  have  equally 
perished,  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  value  is  conjectural,  and  not  deci- 
sive. The  poetic  industry  of  the  school  is  at  least  commendable.  Its 
auUiors  tried  every  species  of  poetry  from  its  basis  to  its  apex  ;  from 
the.  Epic  to  the  pointed  Epigram.  Independently  of  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  they  dealt  in  the  Satiric  Drama,  a  composition  originally 
mythological,  but  which,  in  the  period  we  are  now  discussing,  appears 
to  have  come  nearer  to  the  character  of  modern  farce.  A  tinge  of 
mythology,  nevertheless,  was  preserved  in  the  Satiric  Dramas  of 
Lycophron,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  introducing,  in  one  of  them,  the 
schoolmaster  of  Megara,  as  Silenus,  and  his  scholars  habited  as  Satyrs. 

In  Didactic  poetry,  we  have  fragments  of  their  facetious  Archistrates, 
who  traversed  the  civilized  world  for  the  best  information  about  eata- 
bles-and  cookery,  and  returned  to  write  his  G astrology y  that  must  have 
been  dear  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  table.  Nicander,  like  our  own  Arm- 
strong, essayed  the  more  difficult  task  of  poetizing  medicine.  He  wrote 
alsoGeorgics,  that  were  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  Metamorphoses,  which 
gave  Ovid  the  idea  of  his  immortal  work. 

Aratus,  vih<Me*'  Phenomena"  pourtrayed  the  stars  and  explained 
their  signs  and  prognostics,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Alexandrian  Didac- 
tic writers.  Though  Ovid's  assertion,  that  Aratus  will  live  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  may  be  hoped  to  be  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  we 
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could  better  spare  his  memdrj  tluin  those  yalmible  luminaries  ;  yet  be 
could  be  no  mean  poet*  who  was  translated  by  CioerOy  imiuted  by  Vir- 
gil, and  quoted  by  St.  Paul. 

The  Romans  worshipped  Callimachus  for  his  Elegus  (no  longer  extant) 
whilst  we  are  forced  to  judge  of  him  more  unfavourably  by  his  pompoiia 
and  learned  Hjimns.  Yet  the  loss  of  his  poetry  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be 
regretted  than  that  of  his  prose.  At  what  price  would  not  the  lover  of 
literature  be  now  willing  to  redeem  his  ''  Dtscriptum  of  the  AUxandrian 
Museum"  or  his  '*  UniTersal  Table  of  those  Authors  who  have  been 
illustrious  in  every  Science,"  a  work  entitling  him  to  be  called  the  father 
of  literary  history. 

If  Lycophron  really  wrote  "  Cassandra/'  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
him  by  that  production,  he  must  have  been  the  diraidest  star  in  the 
poetic  Pleiades  of  Alexandria.  The  poem  so  called  is  a  monologieal 
tissue  of  the  predictions  of  Priam's  daughter,  respecting  the  fate  of  Troy, 
couched  in  Pythonic  obscurity,  and  treating  us  to  all  the  smoke,  without 
the  (ire  of  vaticination. 

Mythology  appears  incomparably  more  inviting  in  the  page  of  Apol- 
Ipnius  RhodLis,*  the  only  Alexandrian  epic  poet  whose  remains  have 
reached  us,  and  who  is  absolutely  the  only  Greek  that  can  be  said  to 
follow  Hmner  in  his  own  'walk,  though  it  is  at  a  mighty  interval. 
Apolloniu8*s  subject  is  the'  expedition  of  the  Argonauu  to  Colchis  in 
search  of  the  golden  Fleece.  It  is  a  rich  and  happy  one  ;  and  though 
the  rigour  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  almost  broke  the  heart  of  this 
young  disciple  of  Callimachus,  yet  posterity  made  amends  for  their  seve- 
rity, and  Valerius  Flaccus  esublished  his  fortune  by  imiuting  it  in  Latin. 
ApoUonius  shrinks  from  all  comparison  with  either  the  enchantment  of 
Homer  or  the  majesty  of  VjrgiC  His  pictures  are  deficient  in  breadth 
and  grandeur,  and  his  characters  in  command  over  our  sympathy ;  for 
bis  Jason  is  insipid,  and  his  Medea  is  unfascinating.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  often  charming  reminiscences  of  Homeric  simplicity  in  his 
images,  and  his  Ionic  diction  is  simple,  pure,  and  harmonious.  He 
amuses  us  with  vicissitude,  and  twice  or  thrice  warms  us  with  uncom- 
mon beauty.  When  Fawkes,  however,  tells  us  that  Camoens  borrowed 
from  the  Argonautics  his  sublime  description  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Cape, 
a  reference  to  the  original  will  show  that  the  assertion  is  a  pedantic 
&lsehood« 

Theocritus  was  bom  and  bred  in  Sicily,  and  drew  from  thence  the 
most  pleasing  elements  of  his  Idylls,  or  pictures  of  Nature ;  yet  he  may 
be  ranked  in  the  Egyptian  school,  from  having  accepted  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy,  and  rehearsed  his  praises.  Wiser  than  the  other  poets  of 
his  age,  he  saw  that  the  vein  of  dramatic  and  epic  song  was  worn  oat, 
whilst  tBkt  of  pastoral  poetry  was  comparatively  unwrought.  He  was 
not  the  inventor  of  BucoUc  strains,  bat  he  gave  them  a  naiveti  whidi 
baa  never  been  eclipsed.  Virgil  is  more  exquisite,  for  what  can  surpass 
his  first  eclogue  ?  and  modern  Italian  poetry  may  vie  with  him  in  rich* 
ness  and  imagery ;  but,  unless  national  prejudice  unconsciously  de- 
ceives me,  our  own  "  Gentle  Shephard!*  is  the  only  poem  that  rivals  the 
rustic  archness  and  raciness  of  Theocritus*s  characters* 

*  Apolloniufl  wM  called  the  Rhodian,  merriy  from  the  honourt  paid  to  him  by 
the  people  of  Rhodes. 
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It  has  been  objected  to  Theocritns/that  bis  pastoral  poetry  exhibits 
Nature  in  too  abstracted  and  insulated  a  light  from  the  mixed  picture  of 
existence.  This  objection  may  apply  to  some  of  his  Idylls  that  are 
purely  bucolic,  but  it  bears  with  no  degree  of  justice  on  the  pieces 
collectively  ascribed  to  him.  The  hero  of  the  best  of  his  dialogues  is 
a  scholar  of  the  Grreek  Palaestra,  and^his  Syracusan  gossips  talk  like 
the  wives  of  London  cockneys. 

The  Doric  and  Scottish  dialects  of  Theocritus  and  Ramsay  entitle 
us  to  associate  their  remembrance.  It  is  singular  that  this  apparently 
simplest  species  of  poetry  should  have  been  perfected  by  both  of  those 
writers  in  the  most  artificial  state  of  society.  Theocritus  was  a  cour- 
tier, and  Ramsay  was  bred  a  hair-dresser.  It  would  s^m  as  if  man 
when  artificialized  to  a  certain  pitch,  returns  to  the  instinctive  enjoy- 
ment of  Nature  with  a  force  increas.ed  by  past  suppression. 

Of^all  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  Theocritus  is  the  only 
one  who  carries  us  fairly  off  our  feet.  He  inspires  us  with  rural  sights 
and  sounds^  and  there  is  a  pulse  of  life,  a  voice  of  truth,  and  an  ahr  of 
realitv  in  all  his  personages.  From  the  little  that  is  known  of  Bion 
and  Jnoschus,  we  certainly  cannot  rank  them  under  the  Alexandrian 
school,  yet  the  circumstance  of  their  being  his  declared  imitators,  en<- 
titles  us  to  mention  them  along  with  him.  They  are  more  ornate  and 
descriotive  than  the  Sicilian  poet,  but  less  natural*  dramatic,  and  satiri- 
c»I.  Xfoschus  is  the  simpler  of  the  two.  Bion  has  brilliant  versifica- 
tion, but  evinces  more  art  than  feeling. 

^  Natural  history  and  medical  science  flourished  *at  Alexandria  at  a 
time  when,  af^er  the  death  of  Theophrastus  and  Straton,  they  lui*> 
guished  in  proper  Greece.  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  main- 
tained an  intercourse  with  Theophrastus,  and  his  son  Philadelphus  ap- 
S'  lied  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  plants  and  animals.  He  ordered  hia 
unters,  in  their  exjcursions  to  the  south,  to  collect  abundant  specimens 
of  both.  An  ample  menagerie  was  thus  established  in  his  capitd,  and 
pharmacy  was  enriched  by  the  copious  importation  of  foreign  drugs. 

It  is  lamentable  to  find  dissertations  on  the  magic  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones  descending  to  us  firom  this  period.  Yet,  in  spite  of  su- 
perstition, the  healing  art  made  illustrious  progress  in  Egypt.  Hero- 
jphilus  and  Erasistratus,  whose  works,  though  lost,  are  quoted  by  Galen 
In  every  page,  decided  the  Lagides  to  authorize  the  only  mode  of 
teaching  anatomy,  viz.  by  permitting  dissection.  The  childish  tradi- 
tion of  those  surgeons  having  dissected  living  subjects,  is  sufficiently 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  their  having  believed  the  arteries  to  be  only 
passages  of  air  firom  the  lungs. 

Besides  creating  anatomy,  those  great  men  made  important  diseo- 
veries  in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  Erasistratus  divided  the  healing 
art  into  two  great  branches — the  dietetic,  or  the  art  of  preserving 
health,  and  the  pharmaceutic,  or  that  of  re-establishing  it. 

The  empiric  disciples  of  Herophilus  may  have  tbfown  some  shade 
on  the  lustre  of  medical  science,  yet  still  the  fame  of  Egypt  continued 
to  be  such,  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  650  years  after  the  first 
Ptolemy,  assures  us  that  in  his  own  time  it  was  sufficient  for  the  credit 
of  any  physician,  to  show  that  he  had  studied  at  Alexandria. 
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Of  all  tb«  Greek  scfaooU  the  Alexaodriao  alone.cuhivated  the  madie- 
maties  io  all  their  extent.  It  has  been  of^en  alleged  that  the  Greeks 
who  colonised  Egypt,  found  in  it  treasures  of  mathematical  knowledge 
among  the  priesthood.  Jt  seems,  however,  to  be  the,  general  opinion  of 
the  best  informedi  <  that  this  was  not  the  case. .  A  more  difficult  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  quantum  of  geometrical  science  wliich  the  Alex- 
andrians inherited  from  Greece  itself ;  and  the  point  is  likely  to  remain 
fi  problemi  as  it  could  be  settled  only  by, recovering  the  lost  writings 
of  Euclid's  predecessors.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  fact,  that  phi- 
losopher's fame  has  eclipsed  the  lights  which  assisted  him.  The  ele- 
mentary truths  of  mathematics  were  connected  by  Euclid  into  one  great 
chaini  beginning  from  the  axioms,  and  extending  to  the  properties  of 
the  five  regular  solids  ;  the  whole  digested  into  admirable  order,  and 
explained  with  such  clearness  and  precision  that  no  similar  work  of  su- 
perior excellence  lias  appeared  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 
mathematical  science. 

ApoUonius  of  Perga,  his  scholar,  made  still  farther  advances  in  the 
study,  and  by  his  treatment  of  conic  sections  laid  the  foundation  of  dis* 
coveries  that  were  to  illustrate  distant  ages.  The  invention  of  the 
Geometrical  Anaiym^  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  of  con- 
trivances, though  generally  ascribed  to  the  Platonic  school,  was  most 
•successfully  cultivated  by  this  geometer.  Archimedes,  though  but  a 
temporary  resident  at  Alexandria,  confessedly  drew  instruction  from 
its  school.  He  assailed  the  more  difficult  problems  of  geometry,  and 
by  means  of  the  method  of  "  Exhaustions"  demonstrated  many  curious 
and  important  theorems  with  reizard  to  the  lengths  and  areas  of  curves, 
and  the  contents  of  solids.  He  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the  pa- 
rabola, and  measured  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  But  his  services  to 
science  were  far  from  being  limited  to  geometry.  Setting  aside  the 
question  about  Archimedes's  burning  mirrors  at  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse, the  machines  which  Polybius  ascribes  to  him,  and  particularly 
*'  the  Iron  Hand,"  that  was  the  terror  of  the  Romans,  suffice  to  excite 
our  unbounded  admiration. 


It  was  not  till  late  in  the  history  of  the  Museum,  and  till  after  the 
beneficent  reigns  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  that  Alexandrian  astro- 
nomy rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  excellence.  Eratosthenes,  great  as  he 
was  in  scholarship  and  geography,  disfigured  his  astronomical  writings 
by  an  admixture  of  astrology.  Timocharis  and  Aristellus,  it  is  true, 
had  the  merit,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Evergetes,  of  drawing  learned 
attention  from  those  popular  reveries  to  scientific  principles ;  and  Conon* 
and  Aristarchus  left  remarks  on  the  heavens,  that  were  important 
•to  future  observers.  Yet. till  Hipparchus  appeared,  astronomy  was 
still  struggling  with  the  imperfection  of  mathematics  to  attain  the 
rank  of  a  real  science*  In  the  mean  time,  that  is  earlier  than  Hippar- 
chus, it  is  curious  to  find  Aristarchus  starting  a  conception  of  the 
earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  and,  according  to  Sextus  the  Empiric, 
giving  it  out  as  original  and  unborrowed.  If  this  be  true,  and  if 
we  may  also  trust  the  collateral  tradition,  that  the  idea  excited  religious 
prejudices,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  similar  notion  Pythagoras  had 

*  CoDon*s  reputation  in,  howerer,  but  slightly  rated  by  the  modem  astronomer 
Delambre,  who  thioki}  of  him  very  differently  from  Virgil. 
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entertained  oil  ^e  subject,  his  theory  had  been  nearly  forgotten  by  the 
Greeks.  Thos  much  is  certain;  that  although  Aristarchuss name'Stood 
high  among  the  earKer  astronomers,  his  particular  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  never  took  root  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  he  left  it  demonstrated  by  arguments  whidi  were 
fgnorantly  opposed  or  overlooked  ?  The  far  greater  probability  is,  that 
he  merely  threw  out  a  conjecture  to  which,  triie  as  it  was^  he  had  no 
means  of  affording  scientific  support.  At  a' time  when  the  astronomer 
possessed  neither  telescopes  nor  logaritlims,  nor  algebra,  the  suggestion 
of  truth  itself,  as  to  the  system  of  the  universe,  appears  to  have  been 
premature  and  unavailable  to '  science.  Accordingly,  ApoUonius  of 
Perga,  the  greatest  precursor  of  Hipparchus,  Hipparchus  himself; 
atid  his  successors^  including  Ptolemy,  continued  to  astronomize  on  the 
primitive  principle  of  natural  appearances.  -It  may  well  surprise  us,  thai 
men  could  have  ^icited  new  truths  respecting  the  universe,  whilst  thus 
proceeding  on  a  false  system.  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  its  explanation 
in  the  hands  of  Play  fair  assumes  a  pleasingly  intelligible  simplicity.  The 
Dissertation  in  which  Mr.  Playfair  has  treated  of  this  subject,  is  too  po- 
pular to  require  entire  quotation,'  and  too  compressed  to  be  susceptible 
of  abridgment*  In  substance  he  conveys,  that  when  the  old  and  simple' 
hypothesis  of  the  stars  moving  eastward  in  circles  and  at  an  uniform 
rate  was  contradicted  by  their  motions  being  palpably  observed  to  be 
sometimes  westward  as  well  as  vniform — two  circular  movements  in- 
stead of  one  were  imputed  to  those  orbs,  in  order  to  explain,  or  we 
should  perhaps  only  say,  to  express,  their  irregularities.  ApoUonius 
applied  this  method  of  epicycles  to  the  fixed  stars.  Hipparchus' 
extended  the  same  theory  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  ap-' 
parently  unequal  movements.  Mr.  Playfair's  remark  deserves  our  par- 
ticular notice,  namely,  that  the  ancient  astronomers  never  appear  to 
have  considered  the  epicycles  and  deferents  which  they  employed  in 
their  system  as  having  a  positive  physical  existence,  or  as  serving  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  celestial  motions.  They  seem  to  have  consi-» 
dered  them  merely  as  mathematical  diagrams,  serving 'to  represent 
those  motions,  as  geometrical  expressions  of  certain  general  facts,  which 
readily  furnished  the  rules  of  astronomical  calculation.  By  this  means 
every  inequality  in  the  angular  motion  of  a  planet  may,  at  least,  be 
nearly  represented,  and  the  prediction  of  astronomical  phenomena,  the 
calculation  of  tables,  and  the  comparison  of  those  tables  with  observa- 
tion, became  matters  of  great  facility,  llius  a  system,  which  was  at 
least  negatively  false,  materially  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  troth. 

Hipparchus,  the  glory  of  Alexandrian  astronomy,  was  bom  in  Bithy- 
nia,  and  had  studied  the  heavens  in  his  native  climate,  as  well  as  in' 
Rhodes,  before  he  passed  into  Egypt.  Every  one  of  his  many  labours 
forms  the  subject  of  a  panegyric  for  him.  The  ancients  long  possessed  . 
his  precious  dissertations,  and  Ptolemy  made  great  use  of  them.  Only 
two  of  his  works  survive,  viz.  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stars,  and  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus ;  the  latter  a  juvetiile  production, 
and  known  to  be  unworthy  of  his  better  years. 

He  discovered  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun's  path  to  be  one  twenty-* 
fourth  of  its  orbit.      To  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the  celestial 

?  Vi4e  Mr.  Playfair's  DisserUtion  prefixed  to  the  Supplement  of  the  Encydqpndia* 
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bodies,  jie  invited  a  pecaU|r  DBetbod«  wbicb  has  been  palled  hia  dia^ 
gram,  and  he  made  important  discoveries  respecting  .the  precesaioa  of 
the  equinoxes*  He  ieh  bis  predecessorsi  even  EucUd,  Archimedes,  and 
ApoUonius  compan^t4.vel7  behind  him  in  mathematics,  and  be  invented 
the  st^eograpbic  projection,  which  enables  us  to  trace  a  map  of  the 
world.  He  determined  with  great  exactness  the  eccentricity  of  die 
lunar  orbit,  and  gave  new  rnfes  for  calculating  eclipses,  both  of  the 
sun  and  mpon.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  the  way  to  fix  geographic 
cal  positions  by  lonsitude  and  latitude.  He  refbrned  the  soUr  year, 
which  had  be^n  hitherto  too  much  prolonged ;  and  he  calcal^^  the 
size  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  an  appnoaah  to  modem  no* 
dons  of  the  truth,  that  fill  the  mind  with  reverential  laterest. 

His  last  labour,  after  finishing  the  Catak>gtte  of  the  Staia,  was  to 
trace  ttiem  pn  a  solid  sphere.  This  monument  of  art  and  science  waa 
religioufly  preserved  for  ages  in  the  Mus^m  of  Egypt*  and  Ptoleny 
appealed  to  it  as  a  proof  that  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  had  not 
been  changed  since  the  time  of  Hipparchua. 

Geography  was  as  raw  a  science  as  AstroQomy,  when  the  Alexan- 
drian 41iifeMm  commenced  its  Ubpurs.  The  ocean  waa  still  believed 
to  surrqund  the  earth  in  n  circular  form ;  Europe  to  be  as  krge  aa 
Asia,  and  the  torrid  sone  to  be  uninhabitable.  Alexander's  conquests 
had,  no  doubt,  dissipated  some  prejudices  against  foreigners ;  and  it  waa 
no  longer  the  opinion  of  the  learned  that  persons  beyond  the  Ca^ian 
had  but  a  single  eye  and  leet  like  thote  of  a  goat^  But  still  there  waa 
such  a  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  show  that  neither  the  aaviga* 
tion  of  the  Carthagioiana,  nor  the  Periplus  of  Africa  ordered  by  Nccbof 
had  thrown,  public  light  on  Geography.  Whatever  advancement  in  the 
science^took  place  during  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering, 
may  be  praced  to  the  writings  of  the  Mufeum,  to  the  expeditions  and 
voyage  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Xagideai  and,  above  ally  to  the 
new  progress  of  Astronomy. 

Geography  was  studied  at  the  Museum  by  four  of  its  greatest  suc- 
cessive luminaries,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy. 
As  we  are  attending  at  present  only  to  the  history  of  learning  belorB 
the  Augustan  age,  the  two  firnt  of  Uiose  sages  alone  concern  us* 

The  geographical  work  of  Eratosthenes  is  lost,  but  we  are  sure  thai 
it  waa  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the  known  world  more  correct  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it;  that  its  mathcmatieal  part  waa  ori- 
ginal, and  that  its  author^  in  its  historical  division,  corrected  the  enors 
of  many  former  accounts  of  Alexander's  conquests.  It  is  certain  also, 
that,  in  calculating  the  earth's  circumference,  Eratostlienes  came  in- 
Qomparably  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  geographers  of  Plato's  time^ 

Eratqadienea  classed  the  regions  of  the  earth  and  their  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  latitude  that  were  known  to  him.  Seduced 
as  he  was  by  false  guides,  and  inexact  as  to  his  notions  of  distant  coun- 
tries, he  neverthelesa  .accurately  described  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
though  he  absurdly  connected  the  Caspian  and  Scythian  seaa,  he  knevr 
the  UiQt  of  the  Atlantic  communicating  with  the  Indian  ocean> 

Hipparchus  himself*  the  Newton  of  antiquity,  was  strangely  deoetved 
about  several  countries  in  Asia,  but  he  did  nearly  as  .yiuch  lor  Geo- 
graphy aa  for  Astronomy.    Eratosthenes  had  committed  gveat  errors 
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by  two  prec^tirw:  in  the  first  pl«c«  by  meaiurii^  the  earths 
degrees  on  a  flat  map*  and  in  the  next  place  by  oomputing  distances 
frmn  itinersties,  a  mode  of  computation  as  despioaUe  to  the  trae  geo- 
grapher»  as  that  of  the  lag-line>  in  its  solitary  use*  would  be  to  the 
aceomplished  ainl  astronomical  mariner.  ConTioced  of  the  insuffidency 
of  itineraries,  Hipparchtts  made  scrupulous  observations  on  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  places,  and  might  be  said  to  have  brought  light  on 
the  earth's  roeaaurennent  from  above.  He  made  a  table  of  climates^  and 
traced  the  duration  of  days  at  every  given  Ipititude. 

That  his  labours  respecting  the  degrees  of  the  globef  might  serve 
posterity,  he  drew  up  tables  applicable  to  six  ages,  in  which  he  shcfwad 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  for  each  degree,  reckoning  from  tlie  me- 
ridisn  of  Rhodes,  and  from  the  equator  to  the  Northern  Pole.  Uafor- 
tunatdy,  those  tables  were  neglected  by  his  successors,  who  returned 
to  die  rague  measurement  of  distance  by  itineraries— an  error  which 
Claudius  Ptolemy  felt  to  bis  cost 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  Alexandrisns  to  forget  that^they  culti- 
vated both  the  art  and  the  sdence  of  music.  From  Sie  (Earliest  times  of 
Greece,  music  was  a  part  of  philosophical  education.  Pythagoras 
established  oertain  doctrines  respecting  harmony,  founded  on  the  ma- 
thematical relation  of  sounds.  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  had  risen  up  in  rebellion  against  this  theory,  The  Pythago- 
reans, by  their  rigid  adherence  to  calculation,  and  the  accurate  divi- 
sions of  the  monochord,  might  be  said  to  have  trusted  mqre  to  the  eye 
than  the  ear  respecting  perfect  consonance.  They  left  nothing  to  the 
decision  of  the  auditory  organ,  which  they  conceived  as  incapable  to 
decide  on  harmony  without  visible  signs,  as  the  eye  to  direct  the  for- 
mation of  a  circle  without  a  pair -^  of  compasses.  Aristoxenus,  on  the 
contrary,  referred  every  thing  to-  the  ear.  He  tliought  the  senses  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  musical,  though  not  for  mathematical  purposes. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  their  velocities,  vibrationsi  and 
proportionsy  he  therefore  rejected  with  contempt.  His  triuiii]^  for 
a  while  was  complete.  All  the  mu6ici3ns  of  Greece  declared  themselves 
Aristoxenians ;  and  we  may  join  our  own  homage  to  that  of  the  Greeka, 
since  a  part  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Alexandrians,  passionately  fond  of  plays,  spectacles  and  music, 
were  also  occupied  with  musical  theories ;  but  we  may  anticipate  that 
their  scientific  propensities  turned  to  the  mathematicfil,  and  not  to  the 
natural  and  luxuriant  system  of  harmony.  Euclid  took  up  the  subject 
and  re-established  the  geometric  principles  of  music  on  their  ancient 
and  square  Pythagorean  honours.  Eratosthenes  also  regarded  music  as 
a  branch  of  mathematics,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  What  a  world  of  speculation  might  be  spared  to  us  on  this  topie^ 
if  the  mummy  of  any  old  Alexandrian  fiddler  could  be  only  brought  to 
life ! 

Before  the  estabUshment  of  the  Museum)  philosi^b^ni  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  linear  propagation  of  light,  the  equality  between  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  and  that  great  principle  of  moving 
force,'  according  to  which  weight  is  balanced  by  velocity,— a  prin- 
ciple expanded  or  ramified  in  what  are  called  the  five  mechanic  pow- 
ers.   On  the  baaia  of  these  observations,  the  Alexandrians  began  to 
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re«r  the  falwric  of  Mixed  Matkemdfks.  Light,'  matter ,  and  motion 
were  suhjeoted  to  the  investigation  of  their  geometry,  and  great  pro- 
ficiency was  attained  in  all  those  ingenious  arts,  whidi  either  in  peace 
or  war  form  the  most  unequivocal' distinction  between  civilited  and 
barbarous  nations.  Archimedes  has  been  justly  called  the  father  of 
mechanics.  Nearly  contemporary  with  him  was  Ctesibius,  who,  in 
destiny  as  well  as  talents,  so  far  resembled  our  own-  Sir  Richard  Ark* 
Wright,  that  his  first  vocation  was  probably  that  of  a  barber.  He  con- 
trived the  hydraulic  organ  and  other  machines,  both  curious  and  uae- 
fid.  His  scholars  Heron  and  Bito  wrote  treatises  on  missile  weapons, 
which  are  happily  preserved. 

'  The  Alexandrians  have  been  incessantly  accused  of  having  been 
the  greatest  corrupters  of  history.  Monsieur  Matter,  however,  in  hii 
» abb  dissertation  on  their  school,  has  shown  the  exaggerated  length  to 
which  this  charge  has  been  carried.  Chaussard,  in  his  translation  of 
Arrian,  groups  the  whole  first  class  of  the  historians  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  romancers  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  these  he  places  a  suite  of  writers,  not  one  of  .whom  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Alexandria*.  The  first  historian  of  that  pla^e  who  ^ave  an 
account  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  was  Ptolemy  Soter  himself,  the 
founder  of  the  Greek-Egyptian-  monarchy,  and  to  him  the  blame  of 
exaggeration  was  never  applied ;  his  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
model  of  exactness  and  impartiality.  No  less  remote  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  romancer  (deceived  though  he  might  sometimes  be  uninten- 
tionally) was  the  great  and  variously  gifted  Eratosthenes,  already  men* 
tinned.  After  those  two  writers  had  corrected  many  mistakes  respect^' 
ing  the  history  of  Alexander,  the  Museum  seems  no  longer  to  hav<e 
concerned  itself  about  the  Macedonian  hero. 

Such  has  been  the  havoc  made  by  time  and  war  in  the  works  of 
this  seat  of  literature,  that  it  becomes  tiresome  to  enumerate  its  au- 
thors only  for  the  sake  of  regretting  the  paucity  or  non-existence  of 
their  remains.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  the  Museum  produced  no 
first-rate  historian,  it  furnished  immense  materials  for  historical  com* 
pilation.  Even  the  biography  of  philosophers  was  not  neglected,  and 
if  those  worthies  l^ad  a  tormentor  in  the  witty  Sillographer  Timon, 
they  had,  grave  and  earnest  champions  in  a  Sotion  and  Satyrus. 

All  the  sages  of  the  Alexandrian  school  were  either  Greeks  by  birth, 
or  the  descendants  of  Grecian  scholars.  Egypt  and  its  sleepy  priest- 
hood seem  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  learned  toils  of  the  Hel- 
lenic colony ;  though  there  was  one  exception  'to  this  indifference  in 
Manetho,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  country  in  Greek,  and  in- 
Bcribed  it  to  the  second  Ptolemy.  I'here  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
this  priest  of  Diospolis  was  really  a  member  of  the  Museum,  any  more 
than  Aristobulus  the  Jew,  who  contrived  to  show  tliat  Plato  had  drawn 

.  •  Cbaossard  places  at  die  bead  of  the  Alexandrian  roniancert  Hegesiaa,  Calls- 
theoes,  Clitarchus  and  otbers.  But  the  historian  Hegeataa  had  no  connexion  with 
the  school  of  Egypt,  and  was  a  different  person  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same 
name  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Calisthenes  of  Olynthus,  One- 
•icratf  8  of  MgiDtk,  and  Clitarchus,  were  equally  separated  from  the  Alexandrian 
school.  They  were  Greek,  not  Grteco-Egyptian  writers ;  and  whatever  bad  taste 
in  history  they  may  hare  communicated  to  Egypt,  they  derived  none  from  thai 
quarter. 
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h\n  doctrinei  from  Moses.  The  Jews  were  affronted,  that  a  heathen, 
like  Manetho,  in  the  hated  land  of  tueir  old  bondage,  should  dare  to 
diflf^r  frdm  their  own  chronology.  Their  writers,  therefore,  always  speak 
of  him  with  asperity,  though,  if  he  bad  been  as  bad  as  they  represent 
him,  his  cheaterics  woold  have  been  nothing  to  those  of  the  circuro* 
cised  Aristobuhis.  For  Manetho's  difference  from  bible  chronology,  it 
may  fairly  be  pleaded,  that  the  oldest  Egyptian  archives  had  been, 
inj  all  probability,  destroyed  by  Cambyses.  Another  objection 
to  his  antiquities  of  Egypt  is,  that  they  were  full  of  fables ;  but  if 
we  are  to  reject  the  history  of  every  people  for  having  a  fabulous  com- 
mencement, how  few  are  the  nations  whom  we  should  not  consign  to 
oblivion !  Sir  Isaac  Newton  showed  a  leaning  to  believe  in  mauy 
parts  of  Manetho.  His  access  to  the  most  sacred  records  of  his  coun- 
try is  indubitable,  and  it  must  be  lamented  that  we  have  so  few  frag- 
'  ments  of  a  writer  who,  in  several  points  of  Egyptian  history,  is  allow- 
ed to  have  corrected  even  Herodotus.  '   • 

Though  I  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  the  Jews,  I  wish  not  to  divert 
the  student  of  history  from  recollecting  that  their  literary  and  political 
annals  offer  a  rich  field  for '  inquiry  (kiring  the  period  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  Egypt.  Under  the  first  and  best  Ptolemies,  they  lived 
peaceable  and  prosperous.  Under  the  degenerate'  Lagides,  they  drew 
the  sword  and  maintained  a  war  of  heroic  resistance,  which  is  recorded 
in  books  confessedly  apocryphal  as  to-  divine  inspiration,  but  full  of 
the  noblest  human  interest.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus,  that  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  added  to  the 
Alexandrian  library.  At  this  period,  the  Jews  had  lost  their  old  He- 
brew as  a  vernacular  tongue  since  the  Captivity,  and  even  their  Chal- 
dsean  had  begun  to  be  forgotten. .  So  that  Greek  had  not  only  become 
their  common  language  in  Egypt,  but  had  found  its*  way  into  the  syna- 
gogue and  Sanhedrin,  which  they  had  at  Alexandria  as  well  as  Jerusa- 
lem. Nothing  is  easier^  therefore,  than  to  imagine  how  the  Ptolemies 
might  have  acquired  a  version  of  their  sacred  books,  without  believing 
the  marvellous  legend  of  the  translators  having  been  shipped  to  the 
Isle  of  Pharos,  and  there  shut  up  in  separate  cells. 

Alexandria,  upon  the  whole,  certainly  extended  the  scope  of  histori- 
cal knowledge ;  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  contemporary  Greek  world, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  its  school  was  less  prolific  and  various  in  His- 
tory. For  in  spite  of  the  fabulous  taint  that  diminishes  the  value  of 
those  Greek  writers  who  can  be  proved  not  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Museum,  several  writers  respecting  Alexander,  whom  Egypt  cannot 
claim,  deserve  a  grateful  remembrance  in  the  annals  of  literature.  To 
this  class  belong  Charis,  who  wrote  the  private  life  of  the  Conqueror ; 
Ephippus,  who  described  his  funeral ;  Beton  and  Diognetes,  who 
traced  the  march  of  his  land  armies  ;  and  Nearchus,  who  recorded  the 
courses  of  his  fleet. 

After  the  first  transports  of  admiration  for  the  Macedonian  hero  had 
subsided,  a  laudable  passion  was  diffused  among  all  writers  of  the 
Greek  tongue  for  describing  the  countries  which  Grecian  valour  and 
genius  had  thrown  open  to  learned  acquaintance;  and  Chaldaea, 
Phoenicia,  India,  Syria,  and  Bithynia,  became  the  subjects  of  historic 
investigation.  The  proper  Greeks  also  recurred  to  their  own  native 
antiquities,  and  published  more  accounu  of  them  than  the  Alexanr 
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driansy  who  confined  their  notices  of  the  suljeot  to  io4ire«C  infor- 
.  nation,  which  they  communicated  in  woriia  of  philology.  In  this 
abundance  of  historical  works^  Greece  had  to  boast  of  two  that  rose 
highly  above  mediocrity,  and  to  which  the  Alexandrian  school  could 
oppose  no  parallel.  The  first  of  these  was  Aratus's  History  of  the 
Acbaian  league,  which  is  unhappily  loat.  The  second  and  still  greater 
was  the  work  of  Polybius,  that  was  written  as  its  centiouatioo.  It 
may  be  called  a  general  history  of  the  world  for  fifty  yearSj  during  the 
march  of  Roman  power  towards  its  climax,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  Of  its 
forty  books  only  five  remain  entire,  with  fragments  oi  the  succeeding 
tweWe. 

Polybius  was  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  200  years  be^ 
fore  our  era.  His  father  was  a  general  and  a  statesman,  and  from  bis 
youth  our  historian  was  instructed  in  the  sciences  of  politics  and  war. 
He  attended  his  father,  who  went  as  a  diplomatist  to  Egypt ;  he 
treated  in  person  as  an  ambassador  with  the  Roman  generals ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Achsan  cavalry.  The  battle  of  Pydna  left  him  a 
captive,  in  which  situation  he  was  conducted  to  Rome ;  but  there  he 
acquired  the  friendship  of  Scipio  and  Fabins,  and  whilst  the  victor  of 
Carthage  assisted  him  with  Roman  archives  in  writing  his  history, 
Polybius,  with  a  gratitude  that  was  perhaps  over-accordant,  lent 
his  military  talents  to  aid  the  oppressors  of  the  world.  Yet  when  bis 
own  country  was  lost,  he  unquestionably  c«msoled  and  lessened  its 
distresses ;  and  when  Scipio  was  dead,  he  returned  thither  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  lifis. 

Whilst  he  lived  among  the  Romans,  he  became  better  acquainted  with 
their  laws  than  their  own  statesmen  ;  and  such  was  his  aidour  for  mi^ 
litary  knowledge,  that  he  traced  every  step  of  Hannibal's  march  over 
the  Alps,  and  every  conquest  of  Scipio  in  Spain. 

Polybius  is  not  eloquent  like  Thucydides,  nor  poetical  like  Herodotus, 
nor  as  perspicuous  as  Xenopfaon.  He  gives  us  the  first  draught  of  his 
thoughts.  He  is  harsh  in  cadence,  and  is  accused  of  Romanisms  in  ex- 
pression. But  these  deductions  from  his  merit  can  as  easily  be  spared  to 
cridcisra  as  the  clod  that  was  thrown  out  to  Cerberus.  For  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  an  historian  he  has  no  superior.  The  absence  of  speeches 
cannot  unfavourably  distinguish  him  from  Thucydides,  to  a  modem  taste 
for  history ;  and  if  he  is  less  clear  than  Xenophon,  it  is  because  his  sub- 
ject is  more  entangled.  He  is  vivid  and  compact  in  recital,  expansive 
in  his  views,  and  most  sagacious  in  tracing  events  to  their  causes.  Po- 
litical and  military  knowledge  beams  upon  his  path  at  every  step.  He 
18  the  tactician's  guide,  and  perhaps  his  only  fault  in  moral  feeling  is 
that  h'n  impartiality  as  a  soldier  alMorbs  his  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  military  skill.  Brutus  had  him  ever  in  his  hands,  and  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Livy  can  be  traced  to  this  Greek  historian. 

From  all  that  can  be  ascertained  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  History,  Comedy,  and  Speculative  Philosophy,  owed  k 
no  great  debts  for  their  advancement.  Yet  in  Poetry,  it  evidently  oc- 
cupies a  distinguished  rank  ;  and  with  regard  to  Medicine,  Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics,  and  Astronomy,  the  shades  of  the  greatest  modem 
reformers  of  Europe  would  surely  inform  us  that  Science  cannot  look 
back  too  graief\i]ly  to  the  memory  of  Alexandria. 
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tHE   TRTSTING    l>LACB. 

We  met  not  la  the  sylvan  aoene 

Where  lovers  wish  to  meet. 
Where  skies  are  bright,  and  woods  are  green. 

And  opening  blossoms  sweet ; 
But  in  the  cit^s  busy  din^ 

Where  Mammon  nolds  his  t«ign. 
Sweet  interconne  we  sou^jht  to^  win 

Mid  traffic,  toil,  uid  gain ; 
Above  us  was  a  murky  ucy, 
.  Around,  a  crowded  space, 
Yet  dear,  my  love,  to  tnee  and  me. 

Was  this^our  Trysting  Ph&oe. 

We  dwelt  not  on  the  linnet's  note. 

Or  skylark's  warbling  lay; 
We  heanl  not  murmuring  sephyrs  float 

Upon  the  dewy  spray ; 
But  sounds  of  discord  met  our  ear. 

The  taunt  but  ill  represt. 
The  miser's  oold  and  cautious  sneefr. 

The  spendthrift's  reckless  jest ; 
Yet  while  we  heard  each  other's  tone^ 

And  view'd  each  other's  face. 
We  seem'd  sequester'd  and  alone 

In  this— our  Trysting  Place. 

They  err  who  say  Love  only  dwells 

'Mid  sunshine^  light,  and  flowers  ; 
Alike  to  him  are  j^Ioomy  cells^ 

Or, gay  and  sminng  bowers ; 
Love  wastes  not  on  insensate  things 

His  sweet  ahd  magic  art. 
No  ontward  shrine  arrests  his  wingi^ 

His  home  is  in  the  heart ; 
And,  deare8t,hearts  like  thine  and  mine 

With  nature  must  retrace. 
How  o£ten  Love  has  deign'd  to  shine 

On  this— K)ur  Trysting  Place. 

M«  A. 


A   SUTTEE. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  New  UmUkbf  Magazine. 

Ob,  the  sacrifice !  how  ceremonious,  lolemo,  and  unearthly  it  was,  i'  the  offering. 

Shakspear^t  fVinUr  TaU^ 

SiMi — ^The  religious  ceremonies  of  a  country  naturallv  become  an 
object  of  curious  speculatioD  to  persons  who,  without  feeling  any  of 
the  prejudices  of  tlie  natlTes  of  that  country,  are  anxious  to  observe 
the  effect  of  so  powerful  an  agent  on  the  htunan  mind. 

To  an  Englishman,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  are  well 
worthy  of  attention,  from  their  antiquity,  from  the  strictness  with 
which  they  are  performed,  andi  some  of  them,  from  their  peculiar  ten- 
dency^  Amongst  the  most  curious  of  them,  is  that  which  enjoins  the 
wife  to  BVEN  with  ber  deceased  husband* 
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I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  thii  ceremony,  with  what  I 
eonceive  to  be  unusual  advantages,  and  I  therefore  wish,  through  the 
medium  of  your  work,  to  communicate  an  exact  account  of  that  which 
I  have  not  hitherto  seen  so  particularly  described  in  any  books  relating 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  India.  I  do  so'  at  the 
present  moment,  because  both  the  Parliament  and  the  pubhc  seem  to 
have  turned  their  attention  very  particularly  to  this  subject.  Having 
received  information  that  a  woman  intended  to  burn  herself  with  her 
husband's  body,  on  a  particular  day,  a  little  beyond  Chitpoor,  a  village 
in  the  environs  of  Calcutta,  just  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends,  I  proceeded  to  the  spot  about 
nine  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  appointed  day.  The  place  selected  was  a 
quiet  sequestered  spot,  of  no  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  trees,  except  on  the  side  where  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Ganges.  I  found  the  deceased  (a  youn<7  man  of  the  Writer  caste) 
placed  on  a  small  bedstead  near  the  river  side,  and  attended  by  some 
of  his  male  relations.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  the  wife  re- 
mained in  a  close  palanquin,  accompanied  and  surrounded  by  several 
females,  with  some  of  whom  she  occasionally  conversed  through  the 
Venetian  windows  of  the  vehicle.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been 
married  four  years,  had  but  recently  cohabited  with  her  husband,  and 
was  then  but  just  thirteen  years  of  age.  When  1  saw  her  shortly  after, 
she  seemed  to  me,  from  her  size  and  composed  matronly  manner,  to 
be  some  years  older. 

A  square  pile,  consisting  of  dried  wood,  and  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  with  ease  the  two  bodies  upon  it,  was  erected  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  between  three  and  four  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
man's  body,  which  had  been  previously  taken  to  the  river  and  washed, 
and  over  which  a  slight  covering  of  a  species  of  gauze  had  been 
thrown,  was  by  some  of  the  relations  taken  up  and  placed  upon  the 
pile.  Notice  was  then  sent  to  the  women,  to  acquaint  them  that  *'  all 
was  ready."  As  1  heard  the  order  given  to  summon  her,  I  instantly 
approached  the  palanquin,  in  which  the  woman  lay,  and  there  being 
very  few  persons  present,  succeeded  in  getting  within  about  three  feet 
of  her.  When  the  doors  of  the  palanquin  were  opened,  with  much 
firmness  in  her  general  appearance  and  demeanour,  but  with  a  slight 
degree  of  hurry  in  her  step,  she  proceeded  towards  the  river.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  peculiarly  interesting,  independently  of  the 
solemn  rite  she  was  then  about  to  perform.  She  was  young ;  un- 
commonly fair  tor  a  Bengal  Hindoo,  well  formed  and  grown,  and  with 
a  very  animated  and  sensible  countenance.  Her  male  relations  joined 
hands  and  made  a  ring  around,  but  very  close  to  her;  and  her  father,  on 
whose  arm  she  leaned,  and  in  that  order  proceeded  to  the  river,  occa- 
sionally called  on  God  (**  Hurree  Bhole"— God  speak !)  to  evince  his 
satisfaction  at  the  act  about  to  be  performed,  or,  "  to  receive  the  sacri- 
fice propitiously,"  As  she  passed  the  pile,  she  stopped  for  an  instant, 
and  looked  \ery  earnestly  at  the  body.  She  proceeded  to  the  river, 
bathed  (surrounded  and  nearly  protected  from  my  view  by  the  other 
women),  and  offered  to  the  Ganges  certain  sweet-smelling  flowers  and 
fruits.  She  called  on  several  of  her  female  friends  or  relations  to 
approach,  and  having  taken  the  bangles  (armlets  of  gold  or  silver) 
from  her  wrists,  and  other  gold  and  silver  ornafntots  from  her  neck' 
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and  different  parts  of  her  person,  gave  to  each  of  the  women  some  one 
asdcle.  Her  eye,  once  or  twice,  met  mine,  and  she  slightly  and  gently ' 
smiled.  A  Bramin  now  approached  and  read  to  her  some  passages 
from  the  Shaster,  (the  Hmd6  Scriptures,)  the  words  of  which  she  re- 
peated correctly .  and  calmly  after  him.  She  then  took  off  her  upper 
garments,  which  were  of  pale  yellow  muslin,  and  her  father  wrapped 
round'  her  several  yards  of  a  dark-coloured  red  silk.  Round  each  of 
her  arms  a  small  packet,  containing,  as  I  was  informed,  betel  and 
certun  aromatic  seeds,  was  tied.  A  large  quantity  of  boiled  rice,  and ' 
a  sort  of  comfits,  was  put  into  a  fold  of  her  dress  ;  and  with  a  cheerful 
alacrity  in  her  air  and  manner,  and  a  placid  smile  on  her  countenance, 
she  proceeded  towards  the  pile,  close  to  which  I  followed  her.  On  her 
way  to  the  pile,  she  dispersed  amongst  the  surrounding  spectators 
large  handfuls  of  the  rice  and  comfits.  Her  father  led  her  round  the 
pile,  and  after  one  circuit,  whether  from  eagerness  to  finish  the  cere- 
mony, or  from  ignorance  of  its  forms,  she  attempted  to  get  upon  it, 
but  was  prevented  by  her  father  until  she  had  completed  seven  entire 
circuits.  She  then  mounted  the  pile  and  lay  down  by  her  husband. 
One  of  the  relations  placed  her  teft  arm  over  her  husband's  neck.  Her 
countenance  was  still  unaltered.  They  next  placed  over  both  bodies 
several  alternate  layers  of  wood,  straw,  a  sort  of  tow  called  "  Jute," 
and  other  combustible  matters,  and  concluded  the  whole,  by  emptying 
several  pots  of  ghee  (clarified  butter)  or  oil,  and  of  pounded  resin  over 
the  pile.  Her  face  was  still  visible,  and  a  near  relation  at  this  moment 
gave  her  some  boiled  rice  to  eat !  which  she  apparently  swallowed !  the 
dead  man's  portion  being  laid  down  before  his  mouth  on  the  pile. 
They  next  covered  the  faces  of  the  two  bodies,  first  with  a  muslin 
cloth,  and  then  with  some  tow ;  and  two  of  the  male  relations  went 
rapidly  round  the  pile  three  times  with  lighted  flambeaux  in  their 
hands,  touching,  but  not  setting  fire  to  each  of  the  corners  as  they 
passed.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  one  of  them  presented 
his  flambeau  to  the  girl's  father,  who,  with  a  wild  look  and  unsteady 
hand,  eagerly  ran  to  the  windward  corner  of  the  pile,  and  averting  his 
head  set  the  whole  on  fire,  crying  out  as  before  "  Hurree  Bhole,"  in 
which  ejaculation  he  was  joined  by  most  of  the  relations,  who  at  the 
same  time  continued  to  throw  large  quantities  of  pounded  resin  on 
those  parts  of  the  pile  which  had  already  kindled. 

The  whole  in  an  instant  was  one  sheet  of  fire ;  and  now,  when  in- 
terference was  too  late  for  the  preservation  of  the  woman,  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  that  made  me  and  the  only  two  other  Europeans  who 
were  present,  bitterly  regret^  that  we  had  not  endeavoured  to  prevent 
this  brutal  sacrifice  to  a  savage  and  inhuman  superstition.  As  soon 
as  the  pile  had  been  fired,  the  band  of  native  musicians,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  players  on  a  species  of  drum,  called  a  Tom-tomy  and  on 
cow's  horns,  and  other  instruments,  more  remarkable  for  their 
discordant  noises  than  for  any>  musical  quality,  struck  up  a  din  well 
calculated  to  drown  all  hum^n  exclamations.  Notwithstanding  the 
uproar,  as  I  stood  very  near  to  the  pile,  I  distinctly  heard  the  woman 
shrieking  loudly,  and  calling  for  help  repeatedly  for  nearly  a  minute, 
when,  liappily,  either  the  smoke,  or  the  flames,  put  an  end  to  her  life 
and  dreadful  sufferings ! 

From  the  time  of  her  leaving  the  Palanquin,  till  her  death,  was 
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about  fifteen  minutes.  Wben  the  whole  pile  waft  coosumed,  and  the 
rising  tide  had  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  the  ashes 
were  carefully  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Holt  Oanoks. 

In  the  for^^oing  relation,  I  haye  most  lUeralljf  adhered  to  fiicts ;  and 
have  only  to  add,  that  1  have  not  used  one  epithet*  throughout  the 
whole,  that  did  not  suggest  itself  during  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony—on my  return  from  which,  the  memoranda  which  I  now  send 
you  were  committed  to  writing,  having  been  tajKen  down  at  the  moment 
in  pencil.  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  Servant,  R.  D. 


THE    CHAMOIS    UCJNTER*S    LOVE. 

For  all  hit  wildaew  and  proad  faDtasiet , 

I  lorn  him  !  Crolt. 

Thy  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the  Chamois  bounds. 
Thy  heart  is  where  the  mountain-fir  shakes  to  the  torrent  soundi^. 
And  where  the  snow-peaks  gleam  like  stars,  through  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
And  where  the  Lauwme's*  peal  is  heard — Hunter !  thy  heart  is  tiiere^ 

I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well«  dear  friend !  but  better,  better  far. 
Thou  lov'st  that  wild  and  haughty  life,  with  rocks  and  storms  at  war ; 
In  the  green  sunny  vales  with  me,  thv  spirit  would  but  pine. 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love,  ana  yet  I  will  be  thine ! 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  thee  down  from  those  thy  native  heights. 
With  the  sweet  song,  our  Land's  own  song,  of  pastoral  delights ; 
For  thou  must  live  as  eagles  live,  thy  path  is  not  as  mine — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet  I  will  be  thine ! 

And  I  will  leave  my  blessed  home,  my  father's  joyous  hearth, 
With  all  the  voices  meeting  there  in  tenderness  and  mirth; 
With  all  the  kind  and  laughing  eyes  that  in  its  firelight  shine. 
To  sit  forsaken  in  thy  hut, — ^yet  know  that  thou  art  mine. 

It  is  my  youth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free  heart. 
That  I  cast  away  lor  tnee— for  thee— all  reckless  as  thou  art ! 
With  tremblinffs  and  with  vigils  lone,  I  bind  myself  to  dwell — 
Yet,  yet  I  would  not  change  that  lot— oh  I  no— I  love  too  well ! 

A  mournful  thing  is  love  which  grows  to  one  so  wild  as  thou, 
.  With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye,  that  tameless  fire  of  brow  ; 
.  Mournful ! — but  dearer  far  I  call  its  mingled  joy  and  pride. 
And  the  trouble  of  its  happiness,  than  aught  on  earth  oeside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  every  breath,  ^ 

To  watch  throus^  loiuf,  long  nights  of  storm,  to  sleep  and  dream  of  Death, 

To  wake  in  doubt  and  loneliness— this  doom  I  know  is  mine— 

And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet  I  wJU  be  thine. 

That  I  may  met  thee  from  thine  Alps,  wken  thence  thou  con'st  at  lest. 
That  I  may  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  tell  o'er  each  danger  pasty. 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pray  ier  thee,  and  win  thee  aid  Divine*- 
For  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  for  this  I  will  be  thine  ! 

P.  H. 

*  Lswiae,  the  avalanehe. 


^*  "  '       We1P«iks  of  tn-E  isnu 'BAlt.'^fio.'xrr."    "      > 

*  The  Catholic  Bar.--Mr.  O'Loghlin. 

**  Counsellor  O'Looiilin,  piy  motion  is  on,  in  the  Rolls  l*^  "  Oh. 
Counsellor,  I'm  ruined  for  the  want  of  you  in  the  Cprnmon  Pleas I\ 
;'  For  God V  sake,  Counsellor^  step  up  for  a  moment  to  Master  Towns- 
end*s  office!'*  Counsellor,  what  frt//  I  do  without  you  in*  the  ^i^g'f 
Q^nch  I"  '*  Counsellor  OXoghh'o,  Mr.  O^Gr^dy  is  carrying  al|  l^for^ 
him  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer !"  Such  wer^  the  simuhaneouj^  exelav 
fnations,  which,  upon  entering  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  at  the  begin^ 
ning  of  last  term,  I  heard  from  a  crowd  of  attorneys,  who  8uqrounde4 
a  little  gentleman,  attired  in  ^  .wig  and  gown,  and  were  clamorousl]^ 
contending  for  his  professional  services,  which  they  had  re&pectifel} 
retained,  and  to  which)  from  (he  str^auousnpss  of  their-  adjurationS| 
^ey  seemed  to  attach  the  utmoiit  value*  Mr.-  O'Loghlin  stood  in  som^ 
suspense  in  the  midst  of  this  riptoas  competition.  While  l^e  w^a,,deliT 
berating  to>  which  of  the  earnest  applicants  for  bis  attepd^n^  he  8houl4 
luldict  hidnself,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ta^  iK>tes  of  ^m. ;  Hfi  had  at 
first  view  a  very  juvenile  aspect.  His  figure  was  light — hjs  stature  loW| 
l>ut  his  form  compact,  find  symmetrically  put  tqgetherr^  ..t^is.  com* 
plexioa  was  fresh  find  iieahhy,  and  intimated  a  fvise  acqtpLiotancf  firitli 
the  morniDg  f  un»  more  than  a  fii|mili|irit|{  with  the  less  salubrious  glim4 
perings  of  the  midnight  lamp.  His  hair  w<is  of  sanded  hu^liki^  tha| 
of  bis  Danish  forefathers,  froqp  ff  bom  his  namei  which  in  Gaelic  signifies 
Denmark y  f  s  well  as  his  pby.siognoniy^  iptimates  h^  descent.  Althpugl^ 
at  first  he  appeared^  to  hav«  just  passed  the  boundaries  of  bpyhood| 
yet  upon  a  closer  iqipection  <all  symptoms  of  puerility  di8appea^ed^ 
His  head  is  large,  and,  from  tl)e  breadth *and  altitude  of  tlie  forehead, 
denotes  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  that  valuable  pulp,  with  the 
abundance  of  which  the  intellectual  power  is  said  to  be  in  measure.  His 
large  eyes  of  deep  blue,  although  not  enlightened  by  the  flashings  of^con^ 
^tutional  vivacity,  carry  a  more  profeKssion^l  expression,  and  bespeak 
caution,  sa^city,  and  slyness,  while  Jbis  mouth  exhibits* a  stead&sf 
kindliness,  of  nature,  aud  a  tranquillity  of  tempef^ mixed  with  some  lov^ 
9f  ridicule^  and,  although  perfectly  frfe.fiom  malevolence  a  lujrki^g 
tendency  to  derision.  An  enormous  bag,  pregnant  with  brieb,  wai| 
thrown  over  his  .shoulder.  To  this  prodigious  wallet  of  litigation  on 
bia  back,  his  person  presented  0.  ^uriou^  contrast*.  At  the  jnj^^npe^t  I 
•iirveyed  him,  he  was  surrounded  by  ai^  aggregate  meetii^g  of  atiprney^' 
each  of  whom  claimed  a  title  paramount  to  '*  the  Coun^ ellor/'  ^pd  ve-. 
heraetitly  enforced  their  respective  rights  to  bis  excli^sive  appcc^atioo^ 
H^  seemed  to  be  at  a  Ipsa  to  determine  to  which  qf  these  amiable  ex- 
postulatoni  bis  predil^tions  ought  ^  be  given*  I  thought,  that  he 
thiefly  hesitated  between  Mr.  Richard  Scott^  the  protector  of  the  subn 
j^ct  in  Ennia,  and-  Mr.  Edward  Hickmam  the  patron  of  the  crqwn, 
upon  the.Connatight  circuit.  Ned,a  loydist  of  the  brighteat  water,  had 
bold  of  him  by.  one  shoulder,  while  Djck,  a  patriot  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, laid  bis  grasp  Upon  (he  other.  Between  their  rival  iittr^ctions, ' 
Mr.  O'Loghlin  stood  ^vith  a  look,  wbicb»  so  &r  from  intimating  tfrnti 
either  of  *'  (he  two  charmers"  should  be  away,  expressed  regret  ai^ 
bis  inability  |o  eppo^tion  himself  between  these  CASCJnating  disputants^ 
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for  his  favours.  Mr.  Scott,  vihwe  countenance  was  mflamed  with 
anxiety  for  one  of  his  numerous  clients,  exhibited  great  ▼eheroence  and 
emotion.  His  meteoric  hair  stood  up,  his  quick  and  eager  eye  was  on 
fire,  the  indentations  upon  his  forehead  were  filled  with  perspiration,  and 
the  whole  of  his  strongly  Celtic  visage  was  moved  by  that  honourable 
earnestness,  which  arises  from  a  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
intrust  their  fortunes  to  his  care.  Ned  Hickman,  whose  countenance 
never  relinquishes  the  expression  of  mixed  finesse  and  drollery  for 
which  it  is  remarkable,  excepting  when  it  is  laid  down  for  an  air  of 
profound  reverence  for  the  Attorney-general,  was  amusingly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Scott ;  for  Ned  holds  all  emotion  to  be  vulgar,  and,  on  account 
of  its  gentility,  hath  addicted  himself  to  self-control.  Mr.  O'Loghlin, 
as  I  have  intimated,  seemed  for  some  time  to  waver  between  them,  btft 
at  length  Mr.  Hickman,  by  virtue  of  a  whisper,  accompanied  by  a  look 
of  official  sagacity,  (for  he  is  one  of  tne  crown  solicitors,)  prevailed, 
and  was  carrying  Mr.  0*Loghlin  off  in  triumph,  when  a  deep  and  ruiii- 
bling  spund  was  heard  to  issue  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
shortly  afler,  there  was  seen  descending  its  steps,  a  form  of  prodigious 
altitude  and  dimensions,  in  whose  masses  of  corpulency,  which  were 
piled  up  to  an  amazing  height,  I  recognized  no  less  eminent  a  person 
than  Bumbo  Green.  He  came  like  an  ambulatory  hill.  This  enormous 
heap  of  animation,  approached  to  put  inhisclaim  to  Mr.  0*Loghlin.  BuncH 
bo  had  an  action,  which  was  to  be  tried  before  Chief  Baron  O'Grady, 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  mail-coach  to  Ennis,  for  not  having  provided 
a  vehicle  large  enough  to  contain  him.  Mr.  O'Loghlin  was  to  state  his 
case.  Bumbo  had  espied  the  capture  which  Ned  Hickman  had  made 
of  his  favourite  counsel.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  expression 
of  resolute  severity  which  sat  upon  his  vast  and  angry  visage,  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  acquiesce  in  this  unwarrantable  proceeding.  As 
he  advanced,  Ned  Hickman  stood  appalled,  and,  conscious  of  the  futi- 
lity of  remonstrance,  let  loose  the  hold  which  he  had  upon  the  Coun- 
sellor, while  the  latter,  with  that  involuntary  and  somewhat  reluctant, 
but  inevitable  submission,  which  is  instinctively  paid  to  great  by  little 
tnen,  obeyed  the  nod  of  his  enormous  employer,  and,  with  the  homage 
which  the  Attorney-general  for  Lilliput  might  be  supposed  to  entertain 
for  a  solicitor  from  Brobdignag,  passively  yielded  to  the  dominion,  and 
followed  into  the  Exchequer  the  gigantic  waddle  of  Burabo  Green. 

But  a  truce  to  merriment.  The  merits  of  Mir.  O'Loghlin,  with 
whom  I  open  this  continuation  of  the  Sketches  of  the^Catholic  Bar,  are 
of  a  character  which  demand  a  serious  and  roost  respectful  considera- 
tion. He  is  not  of  considerable  standing,  and  yet  is  in  the  receipt  of 
an  immense  income,  which  the  most  jealous  of  his  competitors  will  not 
venture  to  insinuate  that  he  does  not  deserve.  He  is  in  the  utmost  de« 
mand  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  and  is  amongst  the  very  best  of 
the  commodities  which  are  to  be  had  in  that  staple  of  the  mind.  He  is 
admitted,  upon  all  hands,  to  be  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  master  of 
the  practice  of  the  courts,  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
black  and  recondite  erudition,  to  which  so  many  barristers  exclusively 
devote  so  many  years  of  unavailing  labour.  The  questions  to  which 
deep  learning  is  applicable,  are  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  while  points 
connected  with  the  course  and  forms  of  legal  proceedings^  arise  every 
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dnjf  and  aflbrd  to  a  barrister,  who  has  made  them  his  study,  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  rendering  himself  greatly  serviceable  to  his  clients.  It  is  not 
by  diisplays  of  research  upon  isolated  occasions,  that  a  valuable  and 
money-making  reputation  is  to  be  established.  "  Practice,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  the  alchemy  of  the  Bar*  When  it  is  once  ascer-* 
tained  that  a  lawyer  is  master  of  it,  he  becomes  the  main  resource  of 
attorneys,  who  depend  upon  him  for  their  guidance  through  the  mazea 
of  every  intricate  and  complicated  case.  Mr,  O'Loghlin  has  Tidd 
at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  is,  besides,  minutely  acquainted  with  that 
unwritten  and  traditional  practice  which  governs  Irish  justice ;  and 
which,  not  having  been  committed  to  books,  is  acquired  by  an  unre* 
mitting  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  court.  It  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered, from  the  praise  bestowed  upon  Mr.  O'Loghlin  in  this  most 
important  and  most  useful  department  of  his  profession,  that  he 
does  not  possess  other  and  very  superior  qualifications.  He  is  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  the  law,  and  has  his  knowledge  always  at  command. 
There  are  many  whose  learning  lies  in  their  minds,  like  treasure  in 
rusty  coffers  which  it  is  a  toil  to  open,  or  masses  of  bullion  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  exdiange,  and  difficult 
to  be  put  into  circulation.  Mr.  O'Loghlin  bears  his  wealth  about  him» 
— ^he  can  immediately  apply  it,  and  carries  his  faculties  like  coined 
money — "in  numerato  habet."  He  is  not  a  maker  of  sentences,  and 
does  not  impress  his  phrases  on  the  memory  of  his  hearers  ;  but  he  has 
what  is  far  better  than  what  is  vulgarly  designated  as  eloquence.  He 
is  perfectly  fluent,  easy,  and  natural.  His  thoughts  run  in  a  smooth 
and  clear  current,  and  his  diction  is  their  appropriate  channel.  Hit 
perceptions  are  exceedingly  quick,  and  his  utterance  is,  therefore,  occa- 
sionally rapid ;  but  although  he  speaks  at  times  with  velocity,  he  never 
does  so  with  precipitation.  He  is  extremely  brief,  and  indulges  in  no 
useless  amplification.  There  is  not  the  smallest  trace  of  affectation  in 
any  thing  which  he  either  does  or  says,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what 
litde  appearance  of  exertion  he  brings  all  the  powers  of  hia  mind 
into  play.  His  points  are  put  with  so  much  brevity,  simplicity,  and 
clearness,  that  he  has,  of  necessity,  become  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Judges,  who  give  him  a  willing  audience,  because  he  is  sure  to  be  per- 
tinent and  short ;  and  having  said  all  that  is  fitting  to  be  said,  and  no 
more,  has  immediately  done.  He  is  listened  to  the  more  readily,  be« 
cause  he  is  apparently  frank  and  artless, — but  he  merely  puts  on  a  show 
of  candour,  for  few  possess  more  suppleness  and  craft.  No  man  adapts 
himself  with  more  felicity  to  the  humours  and  the  predispositions  of 
the  judges  whom  he  addresses.  Take,  for  example,  the  Exchequer, 
where  both  on  the  law  and  equity  sides  of  the  court,  he  is  in  immense 
business.  He  appeals  to  the  powerful  understanding,  and  sheer  com^ 
mon  sense  of  Standish  O'Grady,  in  whom  Rhadamanthus  and  Sancho 
Panza  seem  combined.  He  hits  the  metaphysical  propensities  of  j^oa 
Smith  with  a  distinction,  in  which  it  would  have  puzaled  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  without  the  aid  of  inspiration^  to  detect  a  difference :  when 
every  other  argument  has  failed  with  Baron  M'Cleland,  he  tips  him  the 
wink,  and  pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the  opposite  attorney,  sug^sts  the 
merits  of  the  client,  by  a  pantomimic  reference  to  those  of  his  repre- 
sentative :  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  exquisite  adaptation,  plunges  into 
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the  darkest  abysses  of  black-lettet^'  eruditkra  with'  Baron  Penni^lkiller, 
and  provokes  his  Lordship  into  a  citation  from  the  Year-books  (which' 
excruciates  the  ears  of  Mr.  Furlong)  iii  Tipp^ary  ^reneh. 

Mr.  O'Loghltn  is  a  native  of  Clatre.  I  'had  at  first,  and  before  I  had 
made  more  minute  inquiries,  conjectured  from  the  omega  in  his  name, 
that  he  must  be  lineally  descend^  fVom  some 'Of  the  ancient  monarcba 
of  Ireland,  or  be  at  least  CfUldterally  connected  with  one 'of  the  Pheni^^ 
cian  dynasties.  Upod  investigation,  however,  I  dibc6v«0ed  (hat  **  the  bigf 
O,''  the  celebrated  object  of  royal  antipathy,  was  but  ft^modem  annexa- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  01j<^gfalin  is  of  a 
Danish  origim  It  ha»  often  been  observed  that  the  face  of  some  re<* 
mote  progenitor  rea^ypears,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  his  progeny  ; 
and  in  walking  throu^ii  the  halls  of  ancient  fiimilies,  if  is  surprising 
sometimes  to  see,  in  die  little  boy  who  whips  his  top  beside  you,  a 
transcript  of  some  old  warrior  who  frowns  in  ihrmour  on  the  moulder-^ 
ing  canvass  tib6Ve  your  head.  There  is  pteserved  among  the  0'Logb-< 
lins  a  picture 'bf  tSieir  Ancestor;  He  was  a  dliptain  in  the  Danish  liarvy^ 
The  likeness  of  this  able  cruiser  off  the  Irish  cbast  to  the  Counsellor  i4 
wonderful.  He  was  a  itnail,  square,  compact;  and  active  little  fellow,* 
with  great  shrewdness*  and-  intelligence  of  expression.  Domestic  tra^ 
dition'  has  pi%ser^ed  some  traits  of  his  character,  which  show  that  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  face,  ten  be  preserved  during  ages  of  unimpaired 
trantmis*siori  to  the  last.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  as  a  navi«» 

Etor.  Not  a  ]pilot  in  all  Denmark  worked  a  ship  better.  He  sent  hia| 
3^  A°<1  quicki-sailing  galley  through  the  most  intricate  quicksands.  Hl^ 
tooloess  and  Aelf-possession  never  deserted  him,  and  in  the  worst  wea-r 
thet  he  was  sure  to  get  into  port.  He  generally  kept  close  to  the  shore^ 
and  seldom  sail^  upon  desperate  adventures.  Remarkable  for  hia 
talent  in  surpriiiing  the  enemy,  and  stealing  into  their  creeks  and  har-^ 
hours,  he  would  iineatpectedly  assail  them,  and  carry  some  rich  prize 
away.  The  descenlcbnt  of  this  eminent  cruiser  works  a  cause  upon  the 
same  principles  as  his  aneertor  commanded  a  ship.  He  holds  th^ 
helm  with  a  steady  and  skilfiil  hand,  and  shifVs  his  saik  with  the  nicest 
Isdaptatibn  to  every'  veeiritig  circumstance  that  occurs  in  his  course. 
Sometin^es,  indeed;  he  goes  "very  close  to  the  iviiid,  but  never  missesr 
atays.  I  scarcely  ever  sa^  him  agrdund«  He  hits  his  adversary  be^' 
tween  witid  and  waftcr,  and  when  he  lies  most  Secure,  sails  mto  his  an<^ 
chorage,  boards,  and  cuts 'him  out.  It  iis  not,  therefore,  to  be  won* 
.dered  at,  that  he  is  in  as  great  practice  in  the  Hall,  as  his  forefather  wai^ 
upod  the  ocean,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he-^ 

"  Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas,  hjs  watery  journey, 
«    And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney." 
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Roman  Ar$.^Caffwteini. 

,  *'  Docilis,  et  laboriosus  ante  omnes,  et  in  quocuDquc  geoere^  ezcelleniy  ac  sibi 
^qualis.**— Z)«  Eupkran.  Plin,  N.  H.  lib.  xix?i.  c.  1 1. 

J  Ik  leaving  the  Neapoliti^  AmVaisH^orVI  was  detajoed  on  the  last  stepi 
Qf  the  staircase  by  th^,  bustle  andponfMion  which . usually  attends  the  aiw 
sival  and  departure  of  ^udvpersonafces  i^  M.  de  Blapis.  -I  had  no  reason  to 
regret.^he  delaji.  >  On  iu^niiuaTouBd^  I  perceived  .immediatoly  bjBside  me,  • 
geiiilQman  pf  «  tall>  ^nd  v^ib&^  pleasing  appearance. ..  He.^ntereA  without 
muehrl)9smtiQQ,  and  with  a  courtesy  habitual  tQjii|icoan|;r¥q|B9i.iatp  that 
desultorv  sort  of  cpnYersation  which  is  intended  merely  t^  WUii  $u|li  inter- 
vals. The  palai^  [i^  which  we  stood,  the  mag^iificent  vistasiwiueh,  opened 
around  u%  furnish^ i)um  with  a  fiill. occasion  for  all.  the  Superlatives  with- 
which  the  Italian  Ifnguagjp  nbounds.  He  spoke  with  elegance,  and  fadlity  f 
ifiere  was  a  mild,  ^ameftnes?  in  his  manner,  and  a  cognoscenti  cast  in  nis 
phifMeolog^  which  soon  interested  me.  Our  carriages  now  drew  up,  and. 
with  this  sort  of  half-acquaintance  we  parted.  I  asked  the  Suisse  his  nam6> 
in  passing.  It  was  the  Uavaliere  Camuccini— the  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  i£ 
ve  are  tobelievi^  its  inhabitants,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  Italy4  'This  an<* 
swer  was  an  immediate  temptation ;  and  the  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour^ 
I  visited  his  ^telier,  in  company  with  one  of  my  new  Italian  aoouaiataneeSi 
If  you  desire  to  see  the  man  as  well  as  his  works,  you  shoHld  go  wxtlr 
a  niend.  The  Italians,  without  the  "  morgue,"  have  something  of  tha 
reserve  of  the  English,  We  proceeded  to  the  Aroo  de'  Greci ;  and,  after 
ascending  several  nights  of  stairs,  found  ourselves  in  perhaps  the  most  magi* 
nificent  atelier,  or  studio,  i^  the  city.  The  suppressed  conventaand  churchea 
present  every  advantage  ^n  this  particular ;  and  the  arts,  in  many  instances, 
both  here  and  in  France,;  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  succeeded  without 
reprehension,  to  the.  mi>re  sacred  purposes  fol^  whidi  sudi  edifices  wer» 
originally  designed.  The  atelier  of  Camucdni  Jiad  been  amongst  the  aum'^ 
ber.  It  is  a  noble  ooixidor,.  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another,  and  branch* 
ing  out  into  spacious  chambers  on  either  side ;  the  whole  of  this  decorated 
with  ^a  series  of  colossal  casts  from  the, antique,  the  Vatican  Jupiter,  the 
j^rghes^  Jui^o,.  &c.  which  pve  it  more  the  aspect  of  a  palace  glar3ring 
ip  the  'lus^icy  and  taste  of  its  princely  proprietor,  than  the  unpretending^ 
ijetreat  of  4  secluded  worshipper  of  :tiie  arts.  But  Camucdni  affects  to 
blend  both,  and  to  be  not  only  the  first  artist  amongst  gentledien,  but 
^he  first  gentleman  also  ampngst  artists..  There  is  aa  much  aristocracy 
in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  living  as  is  consistent,  not  indeed,  with  his. 
art,  which  here  is  the  noblest  of  professions,  but  with. the  maniere,  d'etre  of 
Italians  in  general.  He  sets  it  forth  in  his  interior  with  a  quiet  degree  of 
ystentatipn  which  stops  where  it  should;  and  perfect  independence,  if  not 

rHpei^c^,  removes  all  disproportion  between  the  means  and  the  display,  and 
hav/^nevQ^  heard  ^that  argumentum  ad  invidiam  so  frequent  in  other  ooun« 
tries,  that  he  lived  aboye.or  below  the  level  of  his  fortunes. t  But  here  men 
judge  of  merit  without  asking,  as  with  ns,  whether  it  he  rich  'or  poor. 
<  We  waited  some  time  before  the  Cavidiete  made  his  appearance.  I  was 
Immediately  introduced  and  recognised.  The  first'  salutation  was  prepos- 
sessing—though I  could  not  help  remarking  in  the  sort  of  suavity,  approach* 
ing  to  drowsiness,  by  which  it  was  acoompanied,  ratfa^  a  feebleprohiise  of  a 
great  painter.  We  were  conducted  into  the  first  chamber.  -  Here  was  the 
**  Viigmia" — ^nearly  extending  over  an  entire  wall.  It  is  an  early  work  of 
Camuccini's;  an  order,  I  believe,  of  Lord  Bristol.  A 'great  deal  of  th6 
Scholar  is  to  be  seen  throughout ;  but  then  of  a  scholar  whose  promises  have 
scarcely  been  realized  by  the  groi^n  man.  A  timid  artist  will  always  be  § 
mannerist :  he  leans  on  the  works  of  others,  instead  of  boldly  casting  him- 
self oii  the  waters,  and  dashing  through  tfiem  to  his  end  himself.  Camuccini 
is  constitutionally  such ;  and  the  Virginia,  like  most  of  'his  other  works,  is 
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a  oop7*  It  is  thoiu^ht,  drawn,  and  painted  in.Frencli.  There  may  be  much 
and  good  apology  ror  this,  not  in  the  man  only,  but  in  the  times.  He  began 
his  career  when  it  was  difficult  not  to  be  an  imitator.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  David,  and  had  been  just  preceded  by  the  miserable  imbecilitiee  of  the 
Battonis  and  RomaneUis.*  Between  such  masters  there  could  be  no  choice; 
the  political  passions  of  the  period  seconded  his  predilection,  and  he  became 
French  from  fashion  and  necessity.  The  Virginia  has  more  colouring  than 
mind;  it  is  austere  in  its  tone,  and  even  soud— conventional  perhaps,  but 
historic — now  and  then  stagnating  into  dulness  and  muddiness,  but,  on  the 
whole,  grave,  dignified,  and  harmonious.  The  drawing  has  the  scienoe 
without  the  boast  of  anatomy,  as  in  Girodet,  or  that  int^erant  assertion  of 
style  which  is  set  forth  with  such  inordinate  self-complacency  in  the  foU 
lowers  of  David.  But  this  is  Camuccini's  excellence : — ^to  see  him  to  ad- 
vantage, you  must  see  him  in  his  cartoons :  the  manner  is  a  little  dandyish 
and  hjrpercritical,  no  doubt;  in  sudi  colossi  I  like  the  massive  hand  and 
rough  charcoal  of  Michael  Angelo :  but  with  all  these,  and  greater  abate- 
ments, they  are  noble  thinos  in  their  way,  and  may  dare  a  competition,  with 
a  certainty  of  victory,  with  the  artists  of  any  other  capital  but  Paris.  His 
antique,  too,  is  less  statuary,  less  attitudinarian,  though  somewhat  looser 
and  heavier  with  the  dross  of  mere  himianity  than  his  masters.  The  com- 
position, however,  of  an  historic  painting  is  the  great  all,  to  which  all  these 
ether  qualities  merely  play  the  handmaids  or  secondaries.  In  the  Vixiginia 
I  should  not  say  he  has  tailed ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  I  could  with 
reason  say  he  has  succeeded.  It  has  no  art,  little  novelty ;  it  is  chill,  naked, 
and  undramatic;  but  then  it  is  not  lost  in  a  chaos  of  nothings,  like  the 
extravaganzas  of  the  Cortona  school^  or  staring  with  mawkishness  and  senti- 
mentality, like  their  "  still  more  vidous"  successors.  Appius  and  Vii^nia 
are  seized.  Vii^ia,  in  particular,  is  worthy  a  loftier  nand.  She  sinks 
away  with  a  very  exquisite  delicacy,  without  at  all  melo-dramatizing  the 
sobriety  of  history.  There  is  an  air  of  uncertainty  between  life  and  death 
upon  her  marble  features,  which  b  something  more  than  merely  historic,*!- 
and  reveals,  in  full  beauty,  all  the  vir^al  tenderness  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  passages  of  antiquitsr.^  The  father,  who  is  the  prominent  figure 
in  Livy,  is  here  considerably  inferior ;  the  groups  near  are  copies,  but  sood 
ones — the  agony  of  Appius,  which  extends  in  convulsion  to  his  foot,  is  a  nint 
from  the  Milo  of  Puset,  and  the  guilty  tumult,  rushing  in  clouds  rath&r 
than  in  flashes  over  ids  brow,  is  an  obvious  improvement  on  Le  Sueur's 
Agrippa.  The  crowd  around  fall  into  that  long  rank  and  file  relievo  kind 
of  air,  which  was  the  great  sin  of  David's  compositions ;  but  this  fault  ori- 
ginates from  the  street  sort  of  arrangement  to  which  he  has  been  driven 

*  This  revolution  in  the  art  did  not  take  place  until  every  one  who  tbooght  and 
felt  in  Italy  bad  acknowledged  its  necessi^r.  But  it  la  singular  enough  that  Ra- 
phael Mengs  tbould  have  l^en  the  first  to  have  given  it  a  practical  and  embodied 
effect.  David,  diverging  still  farther  from  the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  though 
his  master,  "^^ncent,  may  be  considered  a  link  between  him  and  Le  Bmn,  wrested 
the  glory  of  the  reformation  from  Italy,  and  founded  a  school  in  Paris,  to  which 
both  Rome  and  Milan  were  soon  rendered  tributary.  The  school  of  Milan  be- 
came, with  its  Court,  exclusively  French.  Florence  bad  Benvennti,  who  followed 
*<  band  passibns  aqnis;"  and  Rome,  after  some  labour  and  interval,  produced 
Camnccini.  A  counter-revolution,  though  equally  opposed  to  the  school  of  David* 
and  the  school  which  it  dethroned,  is  very  perceptibly  working  its  way  at  thia 
moment  In  Italy.  It  is  what  the  Dantesque  and  the  Marrotique  is  in  atyle,  a 
modified  affectation  of  the  Masaccios,  the  Gozzoli,  the  Signorelli,  &c.  But  the 
Italians  have  only  caught  the  infection.  The  sect  comes  firom  Germany,  the 
ancient  *'  oiBcina  of  every  thing  new,  and  of  a  great  deal  of  what  is  extravagant. 
But  of  this  and  its  propagation  in  Ronie  a  little  later,  when  treating  of  the  Aca- 
demies. 

+  **  IcilluS  Numitoriusque  exsangue  corpus  suHatum  osientioU  populo^^^-^*  Livii 
lib.  iii.  cap.  48. 

X  *•  Ut  fio8  in  scptis,"  8cc,^^^alyliu». 
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niliier  by  his  canvass  than  his  subject.  The  canvass  is  much  too  long  for 
such  a  trait ;  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  spread  out  his  mind  and  hand  over 
much  too  large  a  surface. 

'^  The  Marriage  of  Psydie"  is  suspended  near.  1  should  have  said  its 
cartoon :  the  original  is  punted  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Tqrlonia  Palace.  Like  all  allegorical  subjects,  it  can  only  be  a  repository  of 
tetm  denudes  from  the  antique.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Vatican  Jupiter,  and 
anroni^  around  him,  the  Mededan  or  Capitoiine  Venus,  the  Velletri,  or 
Giustiniani  Pallas;  and  from  this,  out  will  come  a  mytholo^cal  absurdity, 
after  the  most  approved  receipt  in  the  art.  Without  passion  or  interest. 
thev  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  tasteful  embellishment  of  a  salon 
witn  the  brightest  bsdl  colours,  and  the  linking  together  of  harmonious 
Ibrms,  traditionaUy  and  tamely  correct.*  Camuccim  has  not  dared,  nor 
ought  he,  beyond  these  limits.  •  The  composition  is  consequently  very  in- 
offennve,  and  as  innocent  of  excellence  as  aefect.  The  coterie  of  gods  have 
each  their  moral  characteristics,  as  well  as  physical ;  this  is  a  merit  not  very 
frequent  in  painters  who  assume  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  race* 
The  colouring  is  pale,  weak,  and  perhaps  intended  to  be  celestial ;  but  the 
subject  is  but  a  cartoon  subject  af^r  all,  and  colour  detracts  rather  than  adds 
to  its  claims.  Compare  with  it  the  robust  materiality  of  the  Famesina 
Psyche;  but  here  perhaps  is  too  much  of  mere  man  and  earth,  and  of  course 
jmother  extreme.  Yet,  after  all,  (putting  the  room  out  of  the  question)  who 
would  not  prefer  this  swelling,  tlds  glowing  ripeness,  this  over-much  of  Ra« 
phael,  to  tne  soueamish  and  tremblm^  proprietv  of  his  modem  translator? 

In  the  same  cnamber  is  a  later  painting,  of  *'  The  Campanian  and  theMother 
of  the  Gracchi"  The  subject  is  infelicitous,  a  defect  enhanced  rather  than 
redeemed  by  the  execution.  It  is  a  coloured  has  relief.  The  Campanian 
sits  face  to  face  before  her  illustrious  host.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
stiff  and  gossiping.  It  is  a  tSte^tite  of  modem  dowagers.  Then,  as  to  the 
ladies  themselves,  Cornelia  is  sufficiently  Junonian -certainly,  and  the  Cam* 
l>anian  a  tolerable  Italian  coquette,  pafted  on  a  loose  recollection  of  the  an- 
tique.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  do  into  painting  a  medal  of  Magna  Gneda; 
nor,  afWr  all,  is  it  worth  wlule  going  to  any  greater  expenditure  for  such  an 
illustration  of  an  ancient  ftmi-mo^.  Uence  again,  as  in  the  Virginia,  he  haa 
had  to  contend,  and  with  much  less  success,  against  size.  The  pedagogue* 
who  enters  with  the  two  boys,  occupies  his  share  of  the  canvass,  and  links^ 
as  well  as  he  can,  the  remaining  part  of  the  story — ^yet  after  all  he  lags, 
there  is  too  much  air  and  canvass  about  him  still,  and  there  cannot  be  too 
Httle  of  either  in  a  painting.  The  accessories,  both  in  colour  and  ^aagoAm 
tion,  are  remarkably  uninspiring.  Every  thii^  is  effort,  and  many  thing* 
fidlure.  A  hall  stretches  out,  pillar  after  piUar,  behind  them,  diill,  grey, 
and  untenanted.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  the  Scipioa  may  be  well 
allowed  a  palace;  but  I  had  rather  see  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  The  pa* 
trician  wife  of  Collatinus  was  found  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens.  The  hint 
might  have  been  improved  into  an  episode,  which  would  have  gone  a  great 
way  to  furnish  out  a  painting. 

The  **  Julius  C»sar  succeeds,"  and  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  next 
apartment.  It  was  oriffinaUy  commanded  by  the  short-lived  Republic  of 
Naples,  as  a  warning,  I  presume,  to  its  would-be  dictators.  But  it  is  not 
more  easy  to  find  a  Caesar  than  a  Bmtus.    The  Republic  died  very  quietly 

*  See,  if  indeed  it  be  requisite,  the  testimony  of  EusUtbius,  ad  v.  529.  Iliad.  A. 
as  to  Eaphranor*s  type,  apxenmos^  for  Jopiter.  Juntas,  in  his  heary,  conscientious 
style,  has  got  together  innnmerable  eridences  of  the  same. — De  Pincturat  lib.  iii. 
c.  viti.  5.  3.  We  all  know  the  appropriation  of  the  epithets  /Soonrif  to  Jnno, 
yopyw  to  Minerra,  dec;  but  this  was  carried  from  form  into  colour.  VWoos, 
niUeiS  by  exception  to  the  rule,  could  not  assume  any  other  eyes  than  hlackf  Ml* 
nenra  than  blue,  though  of  that  peculiar  degree  which  Hcsychins  characterizes  as 
appalling,  ^fitpov.  The  Christians,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  were  not  less 
tenacious  of  their  traditions. 
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i»1tt«iin.l«l^*flwi  ^  lit  oim  ImMUs,  witii  a  tittle  aid,  to  be  mxt^,  fi^m  tinr 
Csrdihal  Rtiffo.  Murat  contumed  'the  GommisBum,  and  it  was  finally 'le* 
ordered  by  the  late  King  of  Naples,  in  whose  palace,  )ferhaps  garret,  it  now 
ViBJ  'MmoA  did  liotlcaluiflBte  oh  the  nerves  of  modem  sovereigM;  and 
ftedinand  looked  upon  the  awful  lesion  with  as  '<  unperplexed'^'  an  vfQ  •«• 
ftpoB  *'  a  oomet/'  The  subject  has  some  inherent  defect,  or  we  shduld  nore 
irM|uently  see  it  dioeen  for  pietorial  illnatration.  Camuccini  bas  not  or&pm 
mxaA  the  objection,  in  composition,  colouring,  or  character.  The  caniwss  is 
^  a  aiae  which  would  have  required  the  encyclopsedie  fertility  of  Vaaari, 
or  the  laviflli  court  magnificence  of  Rubens,  to  fill  it  up.  The  gnmpa 
tnrim  aA  a  distance  in  an  immense  golph,  and  aeem  looking  about  for  eadtf 
•thar.  The  tMsaaunationj  not  against  all  rule,  but  agailist  all  history,  takes 
]ilaceinaooner.>  The  flying,  rather  than  tiie  retreating  Dictator,  drawi 
the  conspirators  after  him  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  painting.  Tbey  form 
the  first  mam,  and  are  quite  by  themselves.  Then  comes  the  second— a  few 
attendants  remaining  neak  the  Curale  chair  of  Cassar  and  the  Curule  chaiv 
itself.*  The  third  is  composed  of  Cioeio  and  his  neutrals,  the  moderiw,  or 
^  cedtrfe''  of  the  senate,  tfe  Inringen  i^ut  and  lookers  on  of  all  revolntionsL 
Thereisno  linking,  moral  or  material,  between  all  these  partiee^-lactiiup  inter* 
vene  on  all  aides ;  nor  is  this  penury  coanpenaated  bv  an  v  balance  of  accessory 
«r  ookmrilig^  Pavid  faU»8t  times  into«thia  defect,  but  he  appears  to  Tsatnun 
lather  than  to  want ;  Camuccini  appears  to  want,  and  to  lammr,  and  not  to 
attain.  The  Horatii  are,  perhaps,  meagre,  but  the  scene  is  comparatively 
domestic, — ^not  so  where  there  should  be  men  and  multitude,  as  in  his  *'  Je^ 
de  Paume/'  The  colouring  is  as  cold  as  the  disposition;  the  senatorial 
toga  un  the  great  masses  of  giev,  which  form  the  architecture,  throws  great 
masses  of  wMte ;  this  is  worse  tnaa  bad,  it  flings  thepainterinto  a  difficulty 
irom  -which  none  dm  escape,  wU^hoat  a  miracle  like  tnat  of  Andrei  Saocfai's, 
m  a  diiaect -violation  of  the  local  tone,  which  is  only  to  be  pardoned  to  a  Rem* 
brandt.  Nor  is  there  an^  atonement  for  all  this  in  what  should  be  the  ei# 
etetdb,  the  informing  spurit  of  the  painting.  The  character  is  common- 
place, and  rises  scarcely  to»  history.  The  agony  of  the  falling  great  is  mmnAy 
physical ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  stem  treading  npon  Acheron,  that  dvln^ 
Mke  a  Roman  and  an  emperor,  which  should  burn  ammt  the  features  and  the 
attitude  of  the  expiring  *'  god.''  Yet-  Brutus  does  not  gain  by  this  faikit*  ; 
he  IS  second  even  to  such  a  Cnear ;  be  is  neiUier  the  Brutus  of  hiatQiy  tan* 
poetry,  in  whom  was  to  be  shadowed  out  strange  and  terrible  fpUnonimnga 
•f  the  worst  and  the  best ;  he  Is  a  men  conspirator  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  Pa«  of  Florence^  a  Bavillac  of  France,-r-»8tabbing,  because  he  dai«r  not 
Arike ; — hired  to  do  the  thought  of  another; — ho  attachment  to  the  man,  no 
hatred  to  the  tyrant,*-n6th]ng  patriot,  nothing  patrician ;  but  fiiotion,  cow« 
ardioe,  venoeanoe,  in  their  but  and  most  plebeian  alloy.  CScero  la  better 
touched.  He  leans  forward  from  one  of  the  baek  benchea  to  the  scene  with 
a  determination  to  avoid  it: — ^the  studied  surprise,  the  perceptible  pleaaore, 
hesitating  abont  him,  are  all  traite  of  the  man ;  but  I  want  something  ia 
his  portrait  of  the  sene,v  exercitati  vutiiis,  that  ^rrnw  xat  v^p^,  wmehr 
marR  his  bust  both  in  our  galleries  and  liiatory.  All  individuality  is  lost,  or 
avoided,  in  the  body  of  the  conspiracy,  except  in  the  lean,  envious  physio-' 
Ifnomv  ctf  Qssoa,  and  the  desperate  lineaments  of  an  old  man,  whose  ravening 
and  bl9od«efaot  eyes,  and  white  hair«  are  seen  over  the  arm  of  Brutus.  Bui 
Plutarch  is  not  Shakspeare.  The  impression  which  it  leaves  on  the  whole, 
is  deficiency  of  power,  llie  subject  swims  about  upon  the  mind  as  well  as 
dn  Uie  caYivass. 

^  "  The  Entombment  oi  Christ"  is  good  enough  for  a  king,  like  that  of  Spain, 
who  wants  a  atimulant  to  his  piety,  not  his  taste.  After  the  thousand  and 
one  fjupet^tiona.of  thii^  mere  anatomical  feat,*  it  is  not  to  be  expected  Uu  t  at 

•  .  *      —     ...  .     ■ —    ■  • — — —    ■  ■ 

*  *  One  of  tbe  t>est  of  these  1*ietas,  as  tbey  sometimes  are  technically  culled,  frodi 
a^rAlHef'pR^fth  iipplleiitif^n  of  the  word  />/»«,  ir  to  be  found  at  Saq  Fmrtcesco  at' 
Viterbo.    it  is  so  admirable  that  Laozi  will  have  it  a'Micbad  Aagelo,  at  far  at* 
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tllto  l&iie  'bf  dkftaty  «fie  will  9111118  at  originality.  Rapbael^  itf  unap^rolMdiriile 
m  OQ0.  way/tke  Garaccis  in  anothar^Car^vaggio  in  a  third.  Canmdiu  ia  said 
la  luHr'e  •  beeon  ooptented  with  baing  the^translator  of  a  translator.* 
i  .'^The  MJigdalan''  is  an  amplification  of  Corregio's  balf-saiat/  half-ttiiner 
portiait  of  the  same*  She  ifl  oaiTt  out  at  her  fuU,  voluptuous  lencth.  beneath 
a  cave,  which,  were  Camoccini  a  noloucist/  might  be  still  more  doiely  made 
to  befriead  her  beauty.  But  red  eyee  and  tears  are  not  griefs  no  more  than 
a  rich  red  aareole  sanctity 'or  glory «  The. world,  or  its  charms^  have  not  jret 
taniehed  from^that  ripened  form.  Canova  sought  his  penitent  in  the  futmg. 
and  paayer  ol  the  Dmrt,  and  there  onlyi  i^e  exclaim,  in  leoking  on  hia  at»« 
lue/«oiiidfaahaveifoundher«  r 

*  <'  The  Presentation  ia  the  Temple"  is  mere  altars  work,  designed  for  a  churcb 
ia  Roma^^.  Such  subjects,  like  the  saroophagal  sculptures  of  the  Empive, 
the  Genii,  Games,  Satyrs,  .&c  have  long>  since  sunk  into  mere  manu£scture. 
They  are  bought  and  sold,  and  I  believe  made,  much  in  the  same  manner  ids 
make  shoes. 

*  There  ia  a  portrait' of  a  Busetan  prineess,  and  another  of  her  daughter,  ia 
the  same  room.  -  There  are  not  woraa  portrait«ipainters  in  Europe  than  tli» 
Italians  This  branch  of  the  art,  thanks  to  ouv  superior  riches  and  vanity, 
and  the  mantle  of  Vandyke,  which  has  fallen  unon  us,  is  a  British  monopo^. 
Camaccini  has  disposed  both  with  care,  rather  tnan  facility.  It  was  a  labour 
of  duty  and  gratitude,  but  not  of  love.  The  drawing  is  of  course  good ;  and 
you  are  not  offended  by  the  pic-nic  compilation  of  Im  and  arms,  oelonging 
to  all  agea  and  pevsonsi  which  insult;  you  in  some  of  our  English  portraitar 
But  tbc^th^  oolouring — the  whale  picture  is  gnsened  ever  with  a  siekUnaat 
which  makes  you  lon^  fos  the-  flush  and  fervour  of  Rubeos.  Coming  to 
him  from  Camuccini,  is  like-  starting  fvom  a  damp  vault  into  the  heat  and 
)i|^  of  uppM  dfty«  There  is  a  portrait  of  Thorwali^en  near.  Any  one  who 
lak  seen  the  Dane,  and  his  bust,  will  understand  into  what  a  master's  hand 
yiey  knead  him.  Camuccini  has-  absolutely  done  notliing.  Except  in  the 
drawing,  it  is  feebleness,  and  zero,  and  want/every  way.  I  doubt  whether  it 
l^ould  even  bear'ingrftvjng.  *  It  is  the  acme  of  this-  defect.  Yet  now  and 
then  there  are  fine  starts  trom  this  seeming  impotency.  The  sketch  of  Ferw 
dinand  of  Naples-  is  impregnated  with  much  ol  the  jovial  rubicundity  which 
blotted  and  blazed  tlirough  the  satyr  lineaments  of  that  monarch.  It  poa« 
^essesi  indeed,  mmt  of  a  higher  order.  The  painter,  perhaps  unconsobusly^ 
(for  Camuccini  is  an  optimist  in  politics)  has  dashed  over  his  leeriiM^  fea* 
tures  all  that  Pukinella  fei:ocity  which  ao  infamously  distinguished  himt 
Mature  has  been  caught  in  the  fact,  and  written' doWn  without  paraphrase  or 
adulation.  The  full-length  sketch  of  the  same  personage  in  his  order  of  & 
Gennaro,  is  not  quite  so  fuvourable  a  specimen*  Yet  trhat  can  a  nuua  do 
with  scarlet  pantaloons  and  Hessian  boots,  and  knightly  eollara  and  mantlesy 
two  centuries  stuf^  into  one,  and  the  whole  of ^  this  sunnounted  jritk  a 
inask,  ^hich  might  well  seem  borrowed  from  an  ancient  comedy  car  a  esr* 
nival? 

*  The  chtf-^-ceuvre  of 'Canrnccini,  at  whij^h  he  was  still  labouring,*- the  word 
is  graphically  justr-condndes  this  magnificent  range;  It  ia  the  comnunioii 
of  a  Russian,  and  to  judg0  from  its  magnitude,  of  a  prince.  It  is  ^'  Reffuhm 
quitting  Rome  ior  Carthage/'  The  subject,  I  believe^  is  new,  tad  attnrde 
great  opportunities  and  chances  of  success.  The  history  was  already  poetised 
|o  hia  hand ;  and  though  there  is  little  colour,  and  less  feature  in  Horace^ 
who  was  too  comfortaUe  a  thinker  iBver  to  think  strongly,  except  ^rith  the 
l^ughts  of  others ;  yet  in  this  instance  there  is  painting  and  republicanism 
enough.    Camuccini  has  transcribed  the  four  last  strophes  lineadm.f    The 

least  as  the  drawing.  Bat  I  see  no  reason  why  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  should  be 
defrauded  hia  fair  fame.    Has  be  not  given  as  tbe  LHzarns  ?  ' 

*  Camiiccini*8  originar*wft9  a  copy  from  a  master  of  not  much  repute,  of  which 
Lord  Kinoaird  is  said  to  have  found  the  eugrsvln^,  snd  has  taken  care  to  publish  il. 

t  Lib.  ill.  c.  vl.  Odeii. 
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moment  eboeea  b  precisely  that  of  the  poet,  the  scene  is,  jiidictwMiy,  Ostte. 
It  not  oidy  gives  great  variety — sky,  sea,  building,  crowd,  but  adds  a  person 
to  the  drama,  in  the  Carthsurinian  commander,  who  acts  as  a  fine  moral 
rqMnt9soir  to  the  group  immediately  around  "  the  glorious  exile."  The  soul 
and  sun  of  the  work  is  Regulus  himself.  This  is  really  excellent,  and  quite 
up  to  the  scale  of  the  Lyrist.  The  whole  first  strophe,*  one  amongst  the  few 
wAere  matter  is  more  than  manner  in  Horace,  bears  gloomily  from  the 
painting  upon  you:  the  sentiment  of  humiliation,  as  if  already  under  the 
contamination  of  the  Carthaginian  axe,  the  weight  of  his  masculine  soot 
east  stubbornly  to  the  earth,  and  the  broad,  firm  haste  with  which  he  re* 
moves  his  country  and  family  for  ever  from  his  nffht  and  heart,  are  there  in 
unbending  vigour ;  but  the  srtist  has  also  mingle^  as  all  modems  do  in  their 
Roman  heroes,  some  gentler  blendings  of  humanity,  which,  though  they  do 
not  swell  or  gush  in  the  eye,  tremble  in  the  compression  of  the  lip,  and  show 
that  there  are  two  souls  in  the  man,  though  one  only  is  the  recognised  sove- 
reigiu  Regulus  is  the  best  modernised  Roman  I  have  seen,  and  the  least 
di^ised  with  the  beUe  dme,  and  the  grandt  terUimeni,  the  lace  and  ruffles 
of  the  Racines  and  Le  Bruns.  The  form  also  and  character  is  perfect ;  he 
comes  down  from  the  rigid  republican  marbles  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  inspi- 
rited into  life  with  the  flesh  and  colour  of  the  Transteverines.  The  group 
about,  his  wife,  children,  clients,  are  not  less  admirable, — ^the  contrasts  and 
connexion  are  in  perfect  nature,  each  has  its  entreaty  as  well  as  age.  The 
whole  story  is  dear,  bold,  and  stem ;  it  stands  upon  itself,  without  appendix 
or  episode.  The  colouring  tends  to  the  Poussinesque — no  great  euiogium  ; 
but  then,  without  stratag^,  mannerism,  or  experiment,  it  is,  of  all  his 
Studio,  the  work  which  bears  most  evidence  of  mind ;  without  it  Camucd* 
ni's  claims  to  a  high  station  in  his  art  might  be  questioned. 

I  observed,  in  passing,  two  or  three  ovSb^  filled  up  with  a  St.  Thomas,  a  St. 
Jude,  &c.  which  I  regretted  to  hear  were  to  be  elaborated  into  mosaic  for  St. 
Peter's.  The  etemal  decoration  still  goes  on,  and  they  may  make  as  good  a 
pannel  as  ^al'  antico,  and  other  marbles. 

I  had  imagined  we  had  now  seen  every  thing,  but  Camucdni  led  us 
into  a  small  chamber  at  the  extremity  of  his  gallery.  Here  are  some  excel- 
lent thiii^-  Two  sketches,  one  for  a  painting,  I  believe  afterwards  exe- 
euted,  oftbe  Entry  of  Baglioni  into  Perugia ;  Uie  other,  I  think  a  scene  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Otho— Sketches,  but  with  infinitely  more  fire  and  colour 
than  all  he  has.  His  copies  also  stand  in  the  same  room.  They  are  inimi- 
table duplicates.  There  is  the  Transfig^uration,  and  a  Rubens,  and  the  Bor- 
l^ese  Entombment,  and  the  great  Caravaggio.  The  hand  and  soul  of  each, 
not  opposing  only,  but  opposite,  are  all  cau^t.  How  such  spareness  of  pen- 
cil ana  beauty  of  design  as  was  demanded  bv  the  virginal  timidity  orRa- 
phael'a  first  manner  could  co-exist  with  such  hardihood,  and  power,  and  vul- 
garity, as  were  required  by  the  Caravaggio,  is  singularly  astonishing.  He  is 
inspired  prineipally  by  contact  with  the  great  masters,  and  this  inspiration 
is  strong  enougn,  while  it  lasts,  to  mould  him  into  themselves.  The  Caravag- 
gio is,  perhaps,  his  masterpiece,  yet  what  can  be  more  unlike  Camuecim? 
It  was  a  worlc  of  not  more  than  three  weeks,  just  before  the  period  of  the 
removal  of  these  Roman  spoils  to  France.  Yet  it  is  a  prodigy  of  resem- 
blance, a  fac-simile  of  the  very  inmost  soul  of  the  painter.  It  has  all  hie 
.  exceUencJesy  and  all  his  defects — ^his  intrepid  vulgarisms,  his  absolute  nature^ 
direct  eflects,  and  ferocious  gloom  of  colour  and  conception.  But  Camuccini 
is  impatient  under  such  eulogies :  his  mind  is  jealous  of  hb  hand  and  eve. 

On  leaving  the  Studio,  he  had  the  kindness  to  allow  us  to  virit  his  Gallery. 
It  is  a  cluster  of  gems,  chosen  by  a  man  who  had  taste  equal  to  his  roeans^ 
jand  means  equal  to  his  tasten— ^th  essentials  in  the  formation  of  a  collection. 

•  i(  Fertur  pudicas  conjiigis  oacalum, 
Parvosque  natos,  at  capitis  vUnorf 
Ab  se  removiue,  et  viriltm 

Torvus  humi  pomisse  vuUum."  &c.  uaq.  ad  fio. 
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They  fill  four  small  rooms,  but  there  is  nothing  vou  could  vish  away.    A 
Barocci  in  the  first,  has  the  merit  of  beinff  a  ^tf-tPceuvre,  at  least  of  that 
master — an  eqoiyocal  merit  after  aJl : — tiie  face  is  forgotten  for  the  admirable 
sfovoir/aire  of  the  armour.    A  Bellino  meets  you  in  the  next,  where  a  mae* 
querade  sort  of  Olympus  below,  which  might  be  a  mere  transcriot-  from  a 
Milanese  carnival,  receives  new  glory  from  the  magnificent  Titian  landscape 
behind.  ''  The  Esther  and  Ahasuerus*'  opposite  is  aUuerdno,  whose  gorgeous* 
ness  might  bear  even  the  proximity  of  Kubens.    Who  can  look  on  the  clear* 
ness  and  fulness  of  such  colouring,  and  bear  the  browns  and  blues  to  which 
his  heavy  pallet  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  confined  ?  The  glorious  Garo* 
folo  of  the  next  room  is  rare  every  way.    It  has  all  the  exuberant  roundness 
which  generally  flows  through  his  drawing,  but  it  is  of  a  scale  which  tasked 
him ;  you  get  rid  of  his  blues  and  reds,  and  the  eternal  flower,  and  the  in- 
separable holy  family,  and  for  once  see  him  redeemed  from  his  chains. 
Here  also  is  an  exquisite  Parmeginino,  the  Tibullus  of  the  art.    No  painter 
seems  so  fully  to  breathe  the  entire  gracefulness  of  the  sex  into  his  works  r 
cast  them  as  he  may,  like  a  tall  and  bMutiful  flower,  they  bend  into  some  new 
elegance  at  every  touch.  There  are  numerous  other  treasures, but  they  belong 
to  Camuccini,  and  are  not  of  him ;  and  if  I  mention  them  at  all,  it  is  only  as 
an  illustration  of  the  man.    His  library  is  usefully  rich,  and  arranged  for 
himself,  not  others.    It  abounds  in  works  of  art.    Below  stairs  he  has  a  few 
statues  of  great  merit,  for  the  sale  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  in* 
negociation  with  the  Vatican.    I  remarked,  besides,  a  few  productions  of 
minor  pretensions,  tossed  toother  with  the  frescoes  ik  Domemchino— a  full- 
length  statue  (I  believe  umque)  of  Demosthenes.    The  head  seems  celqui 
on  the  Hermes  of  the  Vatican.    It  has  the  square  meditative  contour,  the 
broad  weight  of  forehead,  the  deeply  cavemed  eyes  where  counsel  ripens  at 
leisure,  the  intensity  of  projecting  up  brooding  over  the  future,  which  distin- 
guishes that  very  characteristic  portrait  from  the  special-pleading,  attorney 
look  of  another,  which  is  more  known  in  these  countries.    The  body  on 
which  it  is  placed,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  grave  simplicity  than  its  ful- 
ness or  flow.    It  is  another  grade  of  the  art  frcnn  the  Aristides,  or  even  the 
Zeno.*    In  an  out-house  is  one  of  the  Erectheum  Caryatids.    It  came  into* 
Camuedni's  hands  b^  a  series,  I  presume,  of  very  honest  adventures.    The 
charms  ci  these  maidens  {Kwpt^ui  they  are  called  at  Athens^,  and  their  de- 
plorable eniivement  ia  already  known.    Lord  Elgin  has  ludicrously  atoned' 
for  his  aiding  and  abetting,  by  the  erection  of  a  dock  near  the  mod«ii  market- 
place ;  and  Lord  Guildfoni,  with  a  taste  somewhat  more  Attic  and  blushing  for 
the  biurbarism  of  lus  fellow  Briton,has  replaced  one  or  both  with  a  copy  in  mar- 
ble. Itisdestined,  when  the  Pope's  coffers  come  up  to  the  level  of  Camuedni's 
demands,  to  ornament  some  Nuovo  Braodo.  Till  then,  it  stands  under  the  besi 
protection,  and  in  the  best  company.  Bedde  it  is  the  bas  relief  of  the  Triumph 
of  Trajan,  said  to  have  belong  to,  or  at  least  to  have  been  found,  ^gene- 
rally confounded  by  antiquarians,)  near  his  arch.    The  fragment,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  almost  exdusively  Thorwaltaen's.   He  has  hung  ms  restoration  on 
a  few  indications ;  but  the  suggestions  are  quite  drowned  in  the  work*    No- 
thing gives  more  emphatic  pipof  of  the  grasp  and  sweep  of  this  great  man's 
powers.    It  has  been  the  fashion  to  eulogize  into  a  prodigy,  the  fleshiness 
into  whidi  Canova  used  to  work  down  his  marble.    It  was  a  predilection,  in 
which,  partly  from  oi^^anixation,  partly  from  these  very  eulogies  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  indulged  over-much.    Thorwaltzen  has  no  manner,  or  all.    He  has 
restored  two  monuments,  in  the  extreme  of  the  art ;  into  each  he  has  knead- 
ed the  age,  with  a  truth  which  belonged  only  to  a  contemporary.    It  is  im- 
poaaiUe  to  imagine  any  thing  more  semi-Egyptian,  and  semi-Greek,  than  the 
restorations  of  the  marbles  of^^lgina;  or  more  robust  or  Roman^  than  the 

*  To  these  chefs-d'oeuvre  may  be  perhaps  added  another  in  our  own  times — ^tbe 
admirable  statue  of  Cbaudet :  Napoleon,  Legislatear.  The  Emperor  stands  in  his 
noblest  character.  He  holds  forth  his  immortal  code  to  posterity.  This  statue  is 
BOW  in  the  palace  of  the  Ex-King  of  Westphalia,  at  Rome. 
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wbrk  before  uk    Nolift  mngle  iouch  hav  been  neglected^  and,  to  oofepleUs  the 
illusion)  be  hasi  added  also  an  artificial  decay.  -     • 

t  T  now  took  my  leave  of  Camuccini,  after  a  visit  nearly  of  three  hours.  I 
saw  him  freqmentlv,  and  knew  him  well^  dnrilig  the  latter  part  of  my  resi-* 
dence  at  Rome.  My  first  impressions  were  oertoihly  not  exaggerated^  but  I 
had  no  reason  to  think  them,  subsequently,  unjust.  As  an  artist,  I  should, 
sank  him,  at  Rome  at  leasts  (with  perhaps,  in  some  particulars,  4he«zoep^ 
tion  of  Wioar,)  the  very  first  gem  of  her  dwindled  crown.  He  has  no  rival, 
scarcely  a  second— -nee  quidquSi  nmile  aut  wcundum^^fot  Ikantes*  pruriency 
of  pencil  is  his  whole,  attraction,  and  Agrioola  is  a  deserter  to  the  Geman 
tamp.  With  all  this,  however,  he  is  not  in  the  first  ela89--in  the  class  of 
t9iose  commanding  spirits  of  mankind,  who  orcate  souls  within  the  souls  of 
men,  and  give  colour  to  thought,  and  strike  to  shape  and  order  tho-chalw  o^ 
our  affections  and  passions,  i^th  the  £nt  rayiof  their  .divine  intellects.  He^ 
l»i  no  compelling  mastery  of  mind  which  awes  even  when  IsMt  e^cpeetod-^ 
no  .winning  witchery  of  grace-^no  overpowering  grandeur  to  ravish  the  spirit 
i«to  walks  and  realms  far  beyond  the  mere  me^anical  regions  Of  the  art. 
7he  Promethean  faculty  has  not  been  voucfaaafed  hlm^— he  cannot  force,  nei-< 
Uier  can  he  steal  down  fire  from  heaven.  But  then,  in  return,  he  stands 
tiie  very  first  of  the  second  order.  He  has  all  that  labour  can  hew  away 
from  the  rich  stores  of  his  predecessors ;  a  perfect  drawer,  a  just  anatomist, 
with  a  castigated  feeling  of  the  pure,  the  beikmdng,  the  noble,  a  fair  ap^ 
preciation  of  the  antique,  and  a  fastidious  senativedeoi  to  all  that  may  be 
oonsidered  the  framework  of  the  art ;  with  science,  taste,  observation,  he 
ieldom  offends,  but  seldom  rouses,  he  sins  through  want,  not  excess — ^he  runs 
round  himself,  comes- often  dose  to  his  subject,-  but  seldom  shoots  beyond  it*-' 
and,  if  he  leaves  you  little  to  censure^  he  often  leaves  you  nothing  to  applaud. 
In  tiiat  lofty  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  digne,  which  depends  as  mucn  on  its 
habitual  study  in  the  dassios,  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  the  art,  as  on  oigani- 
sation,  Camuccini  no  doubt  excels,  but  the  passions  which  uncontrollably  li^t^ 
en  or  radiate,  through  the  works  of  the  great  fathers  of  Italiair  paintings 
are  sddom  seen  but  by  reflection  in  his  productions:  his  heart  remaira 
<|niet,-  whilst  his  head  works,  and  he  arrives  painfully  at  his  end,  not  so  much 
by  a  single  great  power,  as  by  a  variety  of  smaU  ones,  in  sucoes^on.  In  the 
subsidiary  portion  of  his  profession,  such  as  colouring,  &c.  th^re  is  some 
Search,  and  more  experiment ;  but^  I  must  also  add,  frequent  failure.  His 
later  works  evince  a  conviction  that  he  had  not  attained,  but  by  no  means  a 
proof  that  he  can.  A  rich  man  may  make  expensive  pictures,-  but  ultrama* 
rine,  though  laid  on  in  strata,  is  not  colouring,  after  alL  There  is  a  frJse 
standard  everv  where,  and  the  imitation  of  the  shifting'  silks  of  the  early 
Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  originally  bad,  in  a  modem  is  unpardonable. 
This  sewing  of  the  past  on  the  present,  is  still  worse  in  painting  num  poetiy. 
Yet,  unlike  Poussin,  he  has  eye.*  His  sketches  are  fuU  of  thetrse  music, 
and  after  the  powerful  copy  of  the  Caravvggio,  why  should  we  despair.^ 
But  here  again  ne  cannot  strike  without  the  weapon  of  another.  Hedwene-* 
rates  when .  he  gets  back  to  himself.  His  first  works,  oold>  -brown,  and  for-* 
bidding  as  they  are,  are  a  thousand  times  better,  (see  hi»  Vlfginia  and  the 
Pompey  of  the  Palazzo  Gabrielli,)  than  all  the  rainbow  fiare  of  his  latter 
paintings.  ' 

Camuccini's  works  are  a  reflection  of  his  mind.  He  was  once  the  fnend  of 
Thorwaltzen ;  he  has  ceased,  on  no  very  distinct  grounds,  to  be  so.  No« 
thing,  indeed,  can  be  imagined  more  opposite  than  the  two.  He  is  much 
more  the  artist  of  society  than  of  philosophy,  and  appiedates  its  eoierie 
reputation  rather  beyond  than  bdow  its  value.  Canova  and  Hiorwaltcen 
1 — *  -  .  ■     fc ■  ■,■■-.,■  .-— ■ . *■ 

*  David  is  said  to  bare  been  senaible  of  some  original  defect  of  the  saaie  kind, 
^e  tried  to  corret  it  by  painting  from  such  originals  as  Caravaggio.  A  copy  of 
the  Valentino,  of  the  Sciarra,  was. his  first  exhibition,  from  the  Academy  of  Fraace, 
Ingres,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  amongst  the  best  drawers  of  the  French  school,  is 
incurable.    He  saw  every'thing  in  yellow ;  his  very  crimsons  4re  rusty. ' 
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neither  sooght  nor  despiaecl  it.  They  ivere  more  neoessaryto  the  world  than 
the  world  to  tl^em.  ,  Camucciniis  more  worldly,  more  compion  Bense  and 
common  place/more  alive  to  the  present  and  less  to  posterity  than  these 
men.  Through  the  intervention  of  his  brother,  one  or  the  most  sagacious 
traffickers  in  such^matters^t  Rome,  he  has  amassed,  by  successive  and  for- 
tunate sales  of  statues  and  similar  discoveries,  upwards  oi' forty  thousand 
crowns,  exclusive  of  the  veiy  large  sums  and  num^]:ouB  opmmissions  for  his 
own  productions.  This  fortune  he  employs,  perhaps,  more  like  an  Italian 
cavauere  of  distinction^  than  an  artist  of  the  same  glorious  etuff  as  the  Ra- 
phaels and  Michael  Angelos.i  You  see  a  very  select  gallery,"  in  very  modest 
apartments,  certainly ;  but  tden  you  see  neither  the  bustp,  ordered  by  Ca- 
nova  at  his  own  expense  from  the  young  aspirants  of  the  ar^  nor  the  nume- 
rous paintings  from  his  own 'countrymen,  purchased  with  a  similar  view  by 
Thorwaltzen.  Vet  he  is  not  avaricious,  but  merely  lives  too  much  for  to- 
day. With  him  his  art  is  a. means  and  not  an  end.  With  the  others  it  is 
existencejil'is  alL  In  his  private  and  domestic  relations,  with  a  little  glaz- 
ing and  varnish  of  the  Italian  Jiypocrisy^over  his  smooth  and  healthy  phy- 
siognomy, and  a  little  of  the  slipperiness,  the  tUnUum  hxMcua  of  the  monk  in 
bis  accent  and  manner,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  Ibid  unaffectedly 
amiable,  and  full  of  the  unsoured  milkiness  of  human  nature.  No  man  can  be  a 
more  admirable  father,  or  more  affectionate  husband.  In  his  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  he  is  kind ;  with  strangers  polished,  courteous,  and  persua- 
sive, he  hftirnotliing  of  the  grim  oracle,  or  the  pert  cynic,^  in  his  mind,  or 
language.  The  world  ^eems'  to  have  prospered  with  him,  and  he  with  the 
wond.  His  whole  being  breathes  happiness  about  you.  Not  a  trait  in  his 
countenance  whiAf'gfievds  oVer  the  pacft,'  %r  shrinks  from  tfte  future :  all  is 
hope  or  enjoyment ;  if  its  placidity  is  ever  disturbed,  it  is^  by  the  ripple  only 
of  a  gentle  «nile.  His  featured  af  e  pure  and  handsome,  his  person  tall,  dis^ 
tinguiy  and  unbent ;  but  thete  is  little  in  his  dark  mellow  ^e,  of  that  deep 
and  gathered  Uook  which  comes  from  loftier  contemplations,  or  on  his  red 
and  wholesome  cheek  of  that  shadowy  sallow  air,  which  follows  from  a  lonf 
dwelling  with  the  thoughts  and  beings  of  the  past.  He  is  a  man  I  should 
like  to  uve  with — ^but  when  he  has  ceased  to  live,  will  posterity  grieve  for 
his  loss  } 
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**  Of  its  owB  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
*^AQd  fevers  into  false  creation.?        Childe  Harold. 

A  REQuixMf— and  for  whom? 

ForBeauUr  in  her  bloom  ? 
For  Valour  fall'n.> — a  broken  Rose  or  Sword? 

A  dirg^  for  King  or  Chief, 

With  pomp  of  statelv  grief, 
Biiqner^and  torch,  and  waving  phime  deplA^? 


*  A  abort  time  before  the  death  of  Mozart,  a  stranger  of  remarkable  appearance, 
and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  called  at  bis  house,  and  requested  him  to  compose 
a  requiem,  in  Us  best  style,  for  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  distinction.  The  sensi- 
tive imagination  of  the  composer  (who  was  at  the  time  out  of  health)  immediately 
seized  upon  the  idea  that  this  was  an  omen  of  his  own  decease,  and  that  the  re- 
quiem would  be  for  himself.  The  nervous  excitement  under  which  he  laboured  to 
complete  the  task,  produced  the  effect  of  realizing  this  impression,  and  the  music 
was  actually  performed  at  his  interment. 
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Not  80— it  is  not  so ! 

The  warning  voice  I  know, 
From  other  worlds  a  strange  mysterious  tone ; 

A  solemn  funeral  air 

It  call'd  me  to  prepare. 
And  my  heart  answer'd  secretly— My  own ! 

One  more  then— one  more  strain. 

In  Mnks  of  joy  and  pain 
Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  enthral! 

And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 

Of  pasfflon  and  of  power. 
Full  into  that  deep  lay— the  last  of  all ! 

The  last !— And  I  must  go 

From  this  bright  world  below, 
Thisreabnof  siuishine,  ringing  with  sweet  sound ! 

Must  leave  its  festive  skies. 

With  all  their  melodies. 
That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found ! 

Yet  have  I  known  it  long^ 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  day  hath  been  th*  o'ennastering  flame; 

Swift  thoughts  that  came  and  went. 

Like  torrents  o'er  me  sent. 
Have  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind. 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind. 
The  Beautiful  comes  floating  through  my  soul; 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll. 

Therefore  disturbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  hidden  streams 
And  springs  of  music,  that  overflow  my  breast; 

Someth&g,  far  more  divine 

Hian  may  on  earth  be  mine. 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  me  rest. 

Shall  I  then/«r  the  tone 

That  breathes  from  worlds  unknown?— 
Surely  these  feverish  aspirations  there^ 

will  grasp  their  full  desire. 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Bum  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then — one  more  strain,  • 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  passionate  farewell ! 

I  pour  each  solemn  thought 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling  fraught,! 
Into  the  notes  tnat  o'er  my  dust  sfiall  swell. 

F.H. 
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Before  my  arrival,  I  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Madras  Bar,  and  therefore  had  no  means  of  estimating  either  my 
chances  of  success,  or  the  impediments  I  had  to  encounter.  But  Bush-* 
by,  a  young  man  of  talents,  had  sailed  about  six  months  before  me, 
and  having  always  heard  him  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  twice  medallist,  but  in  London,  where  a 
man  is  appreciated  by  surer  standards,  I  expected  to  find  him  a  formi- 
dable rival  by  the  time  I  should  reach  Madras ;  naturally  concluding 
that  his  reputation  and  his  powers  would  have  already  forced  him  into 
employment.  But,  as  I  learned  from  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  the  grave 
bad  closed  over  him ;  and  that,  too,  only  a  few  days  before  my  dis- 
embarkation. His  death  was  a  sudden  and  shocking  event.  His  name 
had  reached  Madras  before  him,  and  the  greatest  expectations  of  his 
auecess  prevailed  through  the  settlement.  There  was  a  cause,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  in  Equity,  that  had  been  pending  some  'time. 
It  was  at  last,  after  years  of  delay,  ripe  for  hearing.  Every  nerve  had 
been  strained  by  the  native  agents  (a  sort  of  sub-attorneys)  to  bring  it 
to  a  decision.  It  was  a  case  of  the  highest  moment,  as  a  question  of 
law^  and  of  almost  incredible  magnitude  as  to  the  amount  of  property 
(being  nearly  a  million  of  our  money)  involved  in  it.  Three  lawyeri 
bad  breathed  their  last  whilst  the  suit  was  going  on,  and  a  sort  of  dis- 
couraging fatality  seemed  to  frown  upon  any  one  that  undertook  it. 
The  papers  had  been  put  into  Bushby's  hands  only  a  few  days  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  hearing ;  but  the  attorney  had  been  miserably 
deficient  in  getting  the  case  up ;  that  is,  in  the  abridgment  and  selec- 
tion of  documents,  the  marshalling  of  facts,  and  arrangement  of  evi- 
dence, without  which  all  is  chaos  and  confusion  to  the  Counsel.  It  was 
the  first  business  that  had  devolved  upon  poor  Bushby.  It  was  accom- 
panied with  a  large  fee,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  it  well.  The 
cause  was  to  come  on  the  following  day.  He  had  sate  up  at  it  all 
iiight,^a  most  overwhelming  £sitigue  in  that  climate ; — ^but  the  loose, 
perplexed,  and  defective  instructions  of  his  brief,  drove  him  to  mad^ 
ness,  for  on  one  of  the  folds  of  it  he  had  noted  down,  evidently  in  the 
paroxysm  of  some  emotion  akin  to  despair,  an  invocation  in  Latin  for 
higher  aid.  It  shows  some  strange  unsettled  principle  of  theology, 
but  it  fully  discloses  the  state  of  his  feelings : — **  O  Deus!  rerum  nos- 
trarum  numen,  sive  Fors  aut  Fortune,  quocunque  nomine  gaudes,  adsis 
mihi  in  hoc  rationis  meae  quasi  diluculo,  neque  me  in  his  vigiliis,  ani* 
mique  cruciatibus  crastinos  labores  heu !  difficiles,  et  aleae  plenos  vol- 
ventem  deseras  I"*  It  seems  certain,  that  the  consciousness  of  much 
being  expected  from  him  bowed  down  his  spirit.  It  made  him  expeet 
too  much  from  himself,  and  he  surrendered  himself  a  victim  to  anxie- 
ties with  which  he  was  too  weak  to  struggle.  .  The  climate  and  want  of 
sleep  did  the  rest.  It  was  his  custom  to  ride  every  morning  at  gun- 
fire (six  o^clock),  and  Major  Blacker  and  Captain  Campbell  called  oil 

*  O  God!  presiding  spirit,  whether  Chance  or  Fortune,  or  in  whatever  name  thoa 
delightest,  aid  me  in  this  darkness  of  my  intellect,  and  do  not  abandon  me  whilst  I 
am  engaged  in  the  difficult  and  momentous  labours  of  the  morrow,  and  undergoing 
these  w Jiefol  «nd  Anxious  torments! 
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him  about  that  hour,  and  asked  him  to  join  them.  ,  JHe  spoke  to  them 
from  the  verandah  Orhis'aparCm^nt^  and  told  them^he  would  be  ready 
ta  jride  wjih  them  in  a  few  minutesi  when  he  expected  hi»4iorse«  'Aey 
waited  some  little  time ;  bi^  horse  waa  already  at  tl^  door,  whgo  thef 
beard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  aacream  from  his  servants.  They  rushed 
into  t4>e  ropQ],  and  fpond  him  dead,  and  welterisig'ui.hi(v. blood.  The 
ball  had  pass^  through  his  .mouth,  in  which  he  had  evidently  placed 
|he  fatal  instrument,  obliquely  to  his  brainy  which  were  scattered 
about  the  roof  of  tjbe  apartment. 

.  Was  it  not  a  singular  fatality,  that  at  that  time  no  other  apartment 
pould  be  found  for  me  in  the  Fort,  for  my  chambers  or  place  of  bosi^ 
iiess,  but  the  one  which  had  been  ^p  recently  iqccupied  .by  Bushby? 
iVaa  it  not  equ#%  singular  that  I  no|  only  succeeded  to  bis  chambers^ 
but  to  the  cause. in  which  he  had  been  ralained ;  and  that  all  the  papers^ 
as  they  had  lain  upon  bis  table  wh^n  h^  committed  the  desperate  deed« 
ahould  have  been  put  ipto  my  .charge?  I  i^as  not  learned  in  omens  ( 
but  I  undertook  tlie  business,  in  spite  of  the  stimulus  of  a  munificent 
fee,  with  some  dejection  of  mind,  i^ot  a  little  increased  by  observing,  pi 
I  directed  my  ^es  upwards,  that  the  ceilipg  had  not  been  yet  cleansed 
^i  the  sad  memorial  of  his  f^e.  But  when  I  turned  over  the  papenib 
and  saw  in  what  manner .  he  had  gone  to  work  to  arrange  the  chaotie 
inass.of  equity  plea4ings,  and  of  documentary  evidence,  of  which  they 
consisted,  I  was  ipore  and  more  convinced  of  the  derangement  under 
which  he  laboured^.  The  attorney  had  certainly  not  done  his  duty^ 
and  the  instruc^ous  were  confu^d  and toluminous  beyond  belief;  but 
it  required  only  a  little  analysis^  and  soine  patience*  to  understand  the 
case.  It  was  in  itself  ^  pimple  one,  though  overloaded  with  a  mass  of 
ivriting,  to  put  cost^  into .  the  attorney's  pocket.  By  virtue  of  a  few 
yerba)  conferen<ses,  however,  with  the  parties,  but  ^peq^ally  by  not  pay^ 
ing  the  slightest  attention  to  the  stupid  suggestions  of  the  attorney,  ai| 
Irishman,  whorin  respect  of  impudence,  had  been  thrice, dipped  in  thf 
|>raa^n  ^ood  of  the  Sbaniion,  and  had  all  the  ibgsv  of  his  aoativ^  island 
in  his  intellect^  I  was  soon  enabled  to  reduce  the  whole  farrago  into  f 
system.  In  truth,  there  was  n(Hbing  in  the  case  that,  'Recording  to  my 
views  of  it,  would  justify  a  man  in  blowing,  his  braii|»vOUt«  The^ques* 
tions  it  involved  were  few  and  simple.  Jyab  Pill^  a  riQb  native  of 
the  Moodeliar  (cow-keeper)  caste,  had  in  bis  lifetime,  amasaed  ^n  iror 
mens^  sum  of  money«  He  had  b^en  head  Dub^di  to  Sir  Tbomaa  Rumt 
]bold,  and  shared  deeply  ia  the  peculations  #n4  tbq  g^ins  of  th^t  guilty 
period,  At  Ua  di^ceaae  was  found  a  ^stameotary  papei^.iu  which  fa^ 
Jbequeathed  a  very  large  proportipu  of  hip  immense  .property  for  relir 
gious  uses.  It  appointed  a  larg^  sura  for.  ^e  tiM}o«Mnie(it  of  a.  pagoda, 
luid  set  apart  ai^  opulent  provision  in  perpetuity  for  a|i  ^rmy  of  Brahf 
inins,  who  were  to  be  maintained  on  the  spot,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  musicians,  to  play  nine  houraeach  day,  besides  eight  thousand 
dancing-girls  for  the  use  of  tb^  temple,  or  rather  .of  the  Brahmins; 
the  testator  most  firmly  believing  that,  by  .virtue  of  these  dopation% 
thirty  thousand  years  would  be  cut  off  from  the  time  he  would  have  to 
auSer  in  purgatory.  Evpry  Hindoo  family  is,  what  in  the  law  of  Hjn- 
dostan  is  called,  an  undivided  family,  unless  an  act  of  partition  be  sp^ 
cifically  proved,  or  legally  inferred,  by  some  act  equivalent  to  partitioib 
Each  individual  of  an  undivided  family  it  entitled  to  a  conioDii  abate  i« 
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ihe  Taniily  estate;  aud  so  inflexible  is  this  rule,  that  if  ,oi\e  of  a  .fainily, 
by  his  own  exertions,  at  his  own  risk,  or  by  his  own  gopd  fortune, 
realises  considerable  property,  to  which  his  brother,  who  has  lived  in 
idleness  and  inactivity,  has  not  added  a  rupee,  they  are  both  equally 
coparceners  in  the  whole.  This  is  the  universal  tenure  of  Hindoo  pro- 
perty. The  suit,  therefore,  was  instituted  on  the  part  of  the  surviving 
family,  to  set  aside  donations  which  nearly  absorbed  the  common  fund : 
and  although  by  the  Hindoo  law,  of  which  our  courts  in  India  are  bound 
to  take  notice,  testamentary  bequests,  for  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, are  quite  legal,  and  the  head  of  the  family  is  competent  to  make 
such  bequests ;  yet,  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  a  prodigal  waste  of 
the  common  property,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  family,  and 
therefore  fell  under  the  class  of  inofficious  testaments,  which  by  tlie 
Hindoo,  as  by  the  Roman  jaw,  are  liable  to  be  set  aside/  This  was  the 
whole  point  of  the  case.  The  argument  was  short,  and  the  Court  set 
aside  the  will  in  part,  by  limiting  the  charitable  bequests  of  the  testa- 
tor to  a  large,  though  comparatively  an  insignificant  sum.  Tlie  Irish 
attorney  congratulated  me  upon  my  success,  remarking  that  Bushby 
ought  not  to  have  shot  himself  till  the  suit  was  decided,  and  then  he 
might  have  altered  his  mind* 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  time  were  Sir  Thomas 
Strange,  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Henry  Gwillim,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Suli- 
van.  They  vrear  at  Madras  nearly  similar  robes  to  the  English 
judges ;  but,  at  present,  they  dispense  with  wigs,  from  which  the  bar 
axe  also  exempt,  though  the  Calcutta  judges  still  submit  to  that 
grievous  penalty !  Upon  the  6rst  formation  of  the  court,  however^ 
Sir  Thomas  Strange  had  strongly  urged  that  the  dignity  and  decorum 
of  the  bench  required  the  judges  to  wear  them.  A  batch  of  them  were 
accordingly  sent  for  from  England,  and  had  just  arrived  when  I  landed* 
I  never  shall  forget  their  making  their  first  appearance  in  that  absurd, 
and,  considering  the  climate,  intolerable  costume.  The  cock-roaches 
had  amused  tliemselves  during  the  passage  with  the  wig  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  had  made  such  havock  with  it,  that  he  came  into  court  with 
one  of  his  ears  ridiculously  projecting  out  of  a  large  hole,  which  those 
voracious  reptiles  had  eaten  on  one  side  of  it  ~  A  laugh  half  suppressed 
from  the  bar  and  the  officers  of  the  court  admonished  him  of  the  un- 
fortunate hiatus ;  but,  in  order  to  cover  the  protruding  ear,  be  pulled 
the  wig  so  much  awry,  as  to  leave  the  other  still  more  exposed.  Sir 
Henry  Gwillim,  though  constitutionally  irascible  and  nervous,  bore  the 
encumbrance  with  great  composure ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  Sir  Ben- 
jamin, who,  finding  that  the  wig  harboured  in  its  labyrinths  an  immense 
host  of  musquitoes,  detached  parties  of  which  were  buzzing  every  mo- 
ment about  his  face,  and  feeling  also  his  head  to  be  in  a  state  oi  un- 
wonted perspiration,  snatched  it  off  in  a  sudden  fit  of  indignation,  and 
threw  it,  with  an  oath  that  was  somewhat  ^xtra-judicial,  into  the  middle 
of  the  court  His  example  was  instinctively  followed  by  the  two 
others ;  and  the  three  wigs  flying  fron^  the  bench,  and  lighting  like  so 
many  birds  on  the  same  spot,  constituted  a  most  irresistible  species  of 
farce.  A  roar  of  laughter  ensued ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
court  could  recover  its  gravity  sufficiently  to  go  on  with  the  business. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  inflict  the  same  nuisance  upon  the  barristers, 
the  Calcutta  bar  having  already  resisted  it,  and  recorded  their  refusal 
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10  stibinh  to  it  in  a  fonnal  protest,  which  they  preeented  to  the  courti 
Indeed,  it  would  be  phyaically  impossible  for  an  advocate  in  India  to 
"  groan  and  sweat"  under  such  a  burden,  in  the  suffocating  aitmosphere 
of  a  court  of  law  in  the  hottest  climate  of  India,  without  a  brain-fever. 

Our  Chief  Justice  was  estnnable  for  many  excellencies  of  heart  and 
intellect.  Yet,  in  the  aggregate,  he  was  a  strange  compound.  By  an 
unfortunate  malady  of  the  head,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  flimsiest 
kind  of  popularity — the  petty  applause  of  dinner-tables  and  eottrits;-^ 
a  dangerous  passion  in  a  judge,  whom  no  whisper  of  the  chronicles  and 
gossipings  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  should  be  permitted  to 
reach.  This  paltry  anxiety  for  the  *'  bubble  reputation"  rendered  him 
timid  and  indecisive,  and  deficient  in  the  fearless  energy  befitting  his 
character.  During  fiarlow*s  administration,  a  shameful  attack  was 
made  upon  the  independence  of  the  court.  Sir  Henry  Gwillim  was 
then- absent ;  and  Sir  Benjamin  Sulivan,  infirm  in  health  and  advanced 
in  age,  was  left,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  sustain  the  conflict.  Strange 
had  an  understanding  originally  acute,  but  it  was  curiously  twisted. 
When  he  was  most  right,  he  contrived,  through  the  medium  of  that 
understanding,  to  prove  himself  wrong.  His  reasonings,  half  law,  half 
casuistry,  half  sentiment,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  divine,  even 
when  he  had  apparently  a  strong  leaning  to  one  side,  on  which  he 
would  decide.  As  for  Sir  Henry  Gwillim,  he  was  a  little  irascible 
Welshman,  whose  choler,  in  a  constant  sute  of  liquefaction,  was  boil* 
ing  over  from' morn  to  uight.  His  irritabilities,  indeed,  were  the  over« 
Sowings  of  virtuous  feelings;  but  they  degenerated  into  infirmities 
quite  alien  from  the  judicial  character,  and  fretted  his  sickly  tenement 
of  a  constitntion  into  premature  decay.  He  was  incessandy  haunted 
with  the  dread  of  personal  satire.  I  remember  Compton,  one  of  the 
Madras  bar,  gave  him  great,  but  unintentional  offence.  In  the  coarse 
of  a  cause,  which  was  very  long,  and  in  which  Compton  was  not  em- 
ployed, out  of  mere  idleness,  he  had  sketched  with  his  pen  the  hideous 
resemblance  of  the  lion  on  the  King's  arms,  that  were  suspended  over 
die  bench,  and  had  drawn  a  tolerably  amusing  portrait  of  the  animal, 
grinning  in  fierce  contention  with  the  unicorn.  Through  some  absurd 
misapprehension,  Gwillim  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  caricature  of 
himself  with  which  Compton  had  been  amusing  himself,  and  in  a 
great  rage  told  him  that  he  suspected  so.  **  My  Lord,"  said  Compton, 
*^  you  are  mistaken.  I  was  drawing  the  lion."  ''  I  will  see  it,  Sir," 
returned  the  judge.  It  was  handed  up  to  him,  and  the  conviction  that 
it  was  his  own  portrait  became  confirmed ;  and  he  began  to  distort  his 
features  with  the  most  vehement  expressions  of  anger.  '*  My  Lord," 
exclaimed  Cofenpton,  "  I  have  already  assured  you  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  your  likeness ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  if  your  Lord^ip^ 
rage  make  your  face  resemble  the  lion's." 

Anstruther,  a  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  and  Compton  were  ifei 
possession  of  the  principal  business  of  the  bar,  when  I  took  my  first 
seat  in  court.  Compton  had  never  been  calleii  to  the  English  bar,  a 
condition  peremptorily  required  by  the  new  charter.  He  had  pracciied 
in  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  afterwards  in  the  Recorder's;  and  was 
permitted  to  continue  an  advocate  in  the  Supreme  Court,  as  a  oom- 
pltment  due  to  his  talents,  which  were  considerable.  He  was  in  all 
respecte  self-taught ;   and  had  groped  his  way  with  no  adventitious 
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Wipe  whatever^  till  he  had  rendered  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  his  competiiors.  He  had  originally  been  a  soldier  in  one  of  the 
Company's  European  regiments,  which  he  had  entered  as  a  volun- 
teer when  very  young.  He  obtained  his  discharge,  and  afterwards  re* 
oeived  permission  to  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  which 
was  then  filled  by  a  strange  medley  of  practitioners,  supplied  by  advenp- 
turers  from  every  class  and  department  of  life : — bankrupt  traders^ 
HMtes,  who  having  absconded  from  their  ships,  had  lain  perdus  till 
they  had  sailed,  azid  then  started  up  attorneys  ;  and  pursers  a£  men-of- 
war,  who  having  committed  some  mistake  in  their  aecounts,  had  re- 
course to  the  thriving  knaveries  of  the  Mayor's  Court  to  make  up  their 
deficiencies: — and  the  iniquities  of  that  court  yielded  the  hoc  genus 
amme  of  this  description  an  abundant  harvest.  Compton,  like  moat 
men  who  are  wanting  in  sound  logic,  was  verbose  and  lengthy  in 
his  statemente ;  and  he  had  the  absurd  affectation  of  interlarding  hia 
speeehes  with  Latin  quotations,  most  singularly  pronounced,  and  pre-* 
posterously  applied.  He  was  once  making  a  ludicrous  efibrt  to  be 
pathetic ;  and,  to  express  his  commiseration  for  the  sufferings  he  de^ 
scribed,  exclaimed  in  a  hacknied  line  of  Virgil, 

"  Haud  ignara  mall,  miseris  succurrere  disco." 

The  misapplication  of  the  gender  (for  it  was  part  of  Dido's  answer  to 
£neas)  rendered  the  thing  so  ridiculous,  that  he  had  for  some  tinui 
the  name  of  Dido  Compton*  He  afterwards  got  another  appellation, 
that  of  Jotia  Compton,  from  a  phrase  which  was  perpetually  in  his 
mouth.  *'  There  is  not  an  ioita  (meaning  an  iota)  of  evidence  in  the 
case."  *'  My  Lords,  it  does  not  weigh  an  ioita  in  the  scale."  ^*  The 
case  is  not  advanced  oi\e  single  ioita  by  my  friend's  statement."  *'  My 
Lord,  the  defendant's  story  has  not  an  iotta  to  stand  on."  This  niek* 
name,  however,  was  superseded  by  another,  which  stuck  to  him  much 
bnger.  It  was  given  him  by  the  Irish  attorney,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made.  Compton*s  rise  had  been  sudden  and  extraordinary,  and 
his  parentage  and  family  connexions  were  wholly  unknown.  No  one 
eould  guess  any  thing  about  them ;  perhaps  he  would  have  been  pua* 
sled  himself  to  trace  them.  The  joke  went  that  he  wished  to  prefix 
some  sounding  names,  taken  from  families  of  high  rank,  to  the  name 
of  Compton ;  and  as  the  world  and  ail  its  nomenclatures  were  before 
him  where  to  choose,  that  he  selected  the  names  of  Herbert  Abingdon 
Spencer  Draper  Compton ;  but  that  he  was  laughed  out  of  three  of 
them  by  the  Hibernian,  who  sent,  him  a  brief,  on  which  he  indorsed 
**  For  Mr.  Alphabet  Compton*"  Compton  complained  to  the  court  of 
the  indignity,  for  which  the  fellow,  with  a  broad  grin,  apologised  by 
saying  that  he  had  forgot  the  precise  initials  of  Mr.  Corapton's  names ; 
and  as  they  took  up  so  many  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  had  written 
on  the  brief,  "  Mr.  Alphabei  Compton,"  for  shortness. 

This  Irish  attorney,  who  partook  leas  of  the  fool  than  of  the  charac- 
ter designated  by  another  monosyllable,  was  a  sUndiag  treat  to  us. 
He  was  attorney  in  a  cause  in  which  I  had  a  brief.  A  rich  4rmeaiao 
merchant,  of  the  name  of  Petrus  Usoan,  had,  in  the  year  1 760,  left  a 
anm  of  money  in  trust  to  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George 
for  the  time  being,  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
Mount,  called  to  this  day  Marmalong-bridge.    The  architect,  however, 
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had  contrived  to  make  it  so  narrow,  that  it  was  impossible  for  two  carr 
riagea  to  pass  each  other ;  and  as  the  bridge  was  extremely  long,  it  be* 
came  necessary, when  they  met,  for  one  of  them  to  back,  which  was  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  inconvenience  and  danger.  The  bill  was  filed,  to  enable 
the  Government,  by  a  decree  of  the  court,  to  widen  it,  and  to  make  other 
requisite  alterations.  In  fact,  it  was  merely  an  amicable  snit.  I  had 
state!  the  case,  as  I  thought,  sufficiently,  and  sat  down ;  but  my  Hiber* 
nian  friend,  thinking  that  I  had  not  dwelt  with  sufficient  emphasis  on 
the  inconvenient  narrowness  of  tlie  bridge,  got  up  as  soon  as  I  had 
done,  and  addressing  the  court  in  the  genuine  accent  of  the  County  of 
Cork,  ''My  Lord,"  said  he,  '*  I  myself  saw  a  proof  of  ito  being  quite 
impossible  for  two  carriages  to  pass  each  other  on  the  bridge  without 
backing  quite  off  from  it.  The  other  morning,  Mrs.  Roebuck,  and 
Mrs.  Mungo  Dick**  (both  ladies  of  rank  in  the  settlement)  "  met  each 
other  in  their  carriages  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, — and  there  thej 
were,  my  Lord,  for  near  an  hour>  quarrelling  for  precedence^  which 
should  go  backward.** 

What  is  it  that  the  Missionaries,  and  many  hundreds  of  mistaken  but 
well-meaning  persons  besides,  who  are  dreaming  of  making  the  Hin- 
doos Christians, — what  is  it,  in  the  moral  or  civil  character  of  that 
nation,  that  they  look  to  for  auspicious  omens  to  their  project?  Every 
one  in  his  senses  will  admit,  that  a  cycle  of  years,  of  centuries  perhaps, 
must  precede  its  accomplishment ;— to  talk  of  immediate  conversion  is 
foolishness, — foolishness  sublimed  into  madness.  There  is  one  fallacy 
that  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  mislead  them.  They  have  taught 
themselves  to  consider  Hindooism  as  a  system,  which  does  not  tolerate 
merely,  but  actually  enjoins  every  species  of  sensuality, — the  most 
odious  and  brutal  vices  ;  arguing,  and  consistently  enough,  from  their 
premises,  that  every  element  of  so  unnatural  a  theology  must  melt  away 
before  the  lights  of  reason  and  true  religion.  But  the  Hindoo  theology 
is  no  such  thing.  It  holds  out  no  allurement  to  the  sensual  passions* 
It  deals  in  no  indulgencies.  It  is  far,  very  far  from  being  a  bed  of 
roses.  It  is  the  most  ascetic  religion  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  thorniest 
path  to  heaven  mankind  can  be  invited  to  enter.  In  that  religion,  the 
sternest  abstinence  is  enforced ;  not  preached,  not  recommended.  From 
beginning  to  end,  there  is  no  precept  in  it.  It  is  law ;  stern,  adaman- 
tine, unyielding  law,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Other  systems 
denounce  intemperance.  The  Hindoo  renders  it  impossible.  It  as- 
sumes the  permitted  enjoyment  to  be  equivalent  to  the  licentious  abuse, 
—and  it  prohibits  the  enjoyment.  The  authority  of  such  a  religion  may 
be  estimated  by  its  contempt  of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind ;  for 
that  must  be  a  fabric  of  no  ordinary  strength,  whidi  has  outlived  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  withstood  the  shock  of  so  many  revolutions, 
in  spite  of  the  murmurs  and  protests  of  Nature  under  the  privation  of 
all  tliat  is  wont  to  soothe  and  refresh  her. 

Yet,  with  all  these  Chances  in  their  favour,— -what  has  been  done  ? 
•In  the  course  often  years,  scarcely  as  many  real  conversions  have  been 
effected.  Chand41ahs  and  Pariahs,  indeed,  without  number  have  be- 
come converts  ;  but  then  there  was  nothing  from  which  they  could  be 
converted.  They  are  comprehended  in  none  of  the  religious  castes, 
into  which  Hindostan  is  divided*  The  Hindoos  disown  them.  The 
pick-axes  of  our  evangelical  pioneers  have  only  stirred  a  few  crumbling 
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iragmenu  at  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  the  mountain  still  rears  its 
bead»  and  smiles  at  their  obscure  and  feeble  labours.  What  is  it,  you 
will  ask,  that  renders  this  hoary  mass  of  superstition  alike  immoveable 
by  force,  and  impenetrable  to  reason  ?  The  division  of  caste.  That 
stupendous  institution  —  whether  the  result  of  crafl  or  accident,  or 
both — it  is  this  which  has  made  the  whole  country  at  once  the  temple* 
and  the  citadel  of  its  superstitions.  The  entire  moral  constitution  of 
man  is  thus  summoned  to  their  support ;  all  his  feelings  of  honourable 
pride,  of  ingenuous  shame,  his  estimation  in  this  life,  his  hopes  beyond 
it,  are  enlisted  in  their  defence.  No  Hindoo  can  survive  the  loss  of  his 
caste.  Nor  in  caste  is  there  the  relation  of  high  or  low;  every  caste 
is  alike  from  the  head  of  Vishnu  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  Nor  would 
any  man  exchange  his  own  caste,  though  it  condemns  him  to  the  mean- 
eat  offices  and  the  vilest  degradation,  for  another,  which  carries  along 
with  it  the  homage  and  veneration  of  millions.  A  most  singular  con- 
struction of  society  undoubtedly ;  but  an  insuperable  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  Hindoos  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  a  faith  which,  with  all  its  deformities  in  the  eye  of 
reason,  has  heretofore  rendered  them  a  peaceable,  and,  in  the  main,  a 
virtuous  and  happy  people.  As  human  beings,  it  behoves  us  to  speak 
humanly ;  and  so  long  as  Providence  deigns  only  to  confer  with  man 
through  human  agencies,  it  is  neither  irrational  nor  impious  to  infer  the 
hopelessness  of  the  project,  from  the.  invincible  strength  of  the  impe- 
diment. 

But  if  a  whisper  or  two,  as  to  political  expediency,  had  a  chance  of 
being  heard,  might  we  not  ask,  What  will  be  our  empire  in  India  when 
its  native  subjects  have  become  Christians  ?  Christianity  established 
in  India,  presupposes  the  abolition  of  caste ;  yet  it  is  to  that  institution 
you  owe  your  empire ;  for  it  completely  disarms  the  whole  population, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparative  handful,  who  are  permitted  to 
follow  warlike  pursuits,  and  who  are  now  serving  in  your  army,  and 
helping  you  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  conquest  of  their  country. 
The  rest  can  never  lift  up  a  hand  against  you ;  they  cannot,  by  that 
law  of  caste  which  you  are  bent  upon  demolishing.  Ascend,  then,  the 
Pisgah  of  your  pious  speculation.  Look  down  from  it,  upon  the  whole 
multitudinous  host  from  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  the  ocean 
CO  the  mountainous  range  of  Himilaya,  all  set  loose  from  the  circum* 
scriptions  of  caste— ^that  condensing  pressure  of  superstition,  which  has 
hitherto  bowed  them  to  your  yoke,  quite  removed  from  their  shoul- 
ders—and the  whole  nl^tion  rising  with  resistless  might,  in  the  strength 
And  manhood  of  political  renovation.  Conceive  the  fondest  wishes  of 
brothers  Marshman  and  Carey  crowned  with  success ;  and  this  with 
little  or  no  help  from  the  Bishops  you  have  sent  out,  who  to  this  hour 
loll  at  their  ease  on  their  episcopal  cushions,  as  if  they  imagined  they 
•aw  the  danger  of  the  struggle*  Image  to  yourself  millions,  the  most 
abstinept  creatures  of  God,  at  once  made  proselytes  to  fermented 
liquors,  and  overrun  with  the  same  rabble  of  vices  and  disorders  with 
which  that  fatal  beverage  has  scourged  the  population  of  your  own 
country.  When  this  consummation,  so  long  and  devoutly  wished,  has 
taken  place,  would  you  value  your  power  in  India  at  a  pin's  fee?    It  is 

—  -  ,    .     ■         . 

*  '*  Tamplum  ia  modum  srcb.** — Tac, 
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true,  DO  one  alPeoti  to  deny  it,  the  Hindoos  are  infected  wttk  many  of 
the  crimee  that  disturb  and  disfigure  society,  wherever  society  exists. 
But  is  it  not  enough  to  make  angels  weep,  that  crusades  should  be 
preached  up  against  the  dsncing-^girls  in  India,  the  only  female  tribe 
avowedly  dedicated  to  proslitution,*-H;rusades  against  prostitutes,  from 
a  metropolis,  which,  abounding  in  all  that  is  loathsome  in  female  de^ 
bauchery,  opens,  we  might  suppose,  a  much  wider  field  lor  the  pious 
efforts  of  saints  and  missionaries  at  home  ?  I  have  heard,  so  blind  and 
stupid  is  seal — I  have  heard  persons  talk  of  ctviliiing  the  Hindoos  1-^ 
Civilize  the  Hindoos  1— ^  nation  consununately  civilised,  when  our  own 
ancestors  were  naked  savages, — and  old  in  aru  and  literature,  before 
the  primeval  forests  of  Britain  had  started  from  their  ancient  silence  at 
the  voice  of  man. 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  have  sometimes  visited  taewhen  I  have 
revolved  the  astonishing  problem  of  our  Indian  ascendancy,  and  the 
dight  gossamery  chain  on  which  it  hangs. 

whatever  be  the  aggregate  Hindoo  character,  however,  there  is  one 
of  the  social  relations,— by  no  means  an  unimportaut  one,— in  which 
they  are  punctiliously  faithful.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  of 
course  many  and  considerable  exceptions,  they  are  the  beet  servants 
in  the  world.  They  who  feel  how  much  the  very  existence  of  social 
life  is  involved  in  that  relation,  will  duly  appreciate  this  characteristic. 
You  sleep  every  night  with  open  doors ; — ^your  life,  your  property,  is 
safe  under  their  protection.  You  travel  through  almost  pathless  jungles, 
over  steep  and  solitary  wastes,  and  you  may  carry  uncounted  gt>ld 
in  security.  Is  it  thus  among  ourselves,  who  are  so  tremblingly  ^ive 
to  the  moral  defects  of  the  Hindoos  ?     Alas ! 

"  Paaca  licet  porteo  argenti  vascula  puri. 
Node  iter  ingressus  gladium  contuoK^ae  timebis, 
Et  mots  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram.* 

With  regard  to  severe  labour  and  muscular  activity,  it  is  quite  surpris- 
ing what  your  palanquin-bearers  are  capable  of  doing  in  a  climate  so 
unfriendly  to  intense  exertions.  When  you  have  twelve,  which  is  a 
complete  set,  their  usual  trot  is  four  to  five  miles  within  the  hour. 
They  relieve  each  other  (for  only  four  carry  the  palanquin  at  the  same 
time)  every  hundred  yards,  or  thereabouts ;  and  they  can  keep  it  up, 
with  only  an  occasional  halt  or  two,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  It 
is  a  kind  of  chaunt  or  air  in  Hindostanee,  or  Gentoo,  to  which  they 
keep  time,  and  which  they  run  along  singing.  The  measiue  of  this 
chaunt  is  in  general  the  Ariatophanic  anapaest, — that  is,  a  foot  and  a 
half  added  to  a  dactylic  hexameter.  When  the  human  cargo  is  bulkief 
than  usual,  the  breath  requires  more  frequent  inflations,  the  metre  is 
short,  and  the  strophe  recurs  at  shorter  intervals.  A  set  of  bearers  were 
once  carrying  an  Englishman  of  portly  dimensions,  and  thinking  that 
^e  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  native  languages,  they  made  him  (pray  for* 
give  the  pun)  the  burthen  of  their  song.  The  cry  they  ^pt  up  fot 
several  miles,  when  translated  into  English,  ran  thus — 

«  Oh  whit  &  I  hog  hire  w8  |  got,- 

a  short  strophe  of  two  dactyls  and  a  long  syllable.  But  they  had 
reckoned  without  their  host.     The  young  John  Bull,  who  was  a  civil 
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serTantf  and  no  mean  proficient  in  the  HindoBtanee,-  perfectly  co«npre«' 
bended  their  satire,  and  for  some  time  bore  it  with  composure.  At  last* 
Us  patience  deserted  him,  and  out  he  jumped,  laying  about  him  on  all 
sides  with  a  bamboo,  which  he  applied  with  considerable  vigour.  He* 
had  better  have  remained  quietly  in  his  palanquin ;  for  finding  them^ 
selves  detected,  and  calculating  from  the  brawny  arm  that  wielded  the 
cane  upon  a  severe  castigation,  they  put  down  his  palanquin,  and  set' 
off  at  full  speed,  leaving  the  enormous  mass  of  flesh  (he  was  the  largest 
and  heaviest  man  of  his  age  I  ever  saw)  to  waddle  to  its  destination, 
-•-themiometer,  according  to  Farenbeit,  one  hundred  1  A  g9od  set  of 
bearers,  particularly  the  tall,  mnscular  men  from  the  northern  pro* 
mioes,  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  Doctor  White,  of  the  medical  staff* 
at  Madras^  lost  a  fine  gang,  by  trying  upon  them  the  absurd  experiment' 
of  an  electrical  stroke.  Having  well  charged  the  jarv  he  called  them  all 
in  one  moniing  and  told  them  to  take  hold  of  the  chain,  which  they  did 
with  the  promptest  obedience.  The  shock  was  a  pretty  sharp  one,  and* 
the  suddenness  and  novelty  of  the  sensation  threw  them  into  such  a 
consternation  that  they  scampered  out  of  his  house  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, and  ran  back  to  their  own  country,  as  it  was  supposed,  for 
he  never  heard  of  them  afterwards.  Their  exclamation,  as  they  tumbled 
in  affright  over  one  another,  was  this — ''  Master  is  a  conjuror  !-^master 
has  put  devil  into  us  alir' 

Never  was  the  society  at  Madras  more  agreeable,  more  friendly,  more 
nnited  and  happy,  than  it  was  during  Lord  William  Bentinck's  govern- 
ment. It  is  incalculable  how  benign  an  influence  a  sterling  English 
gentleman  (in  that  term  what  virtues  are  included !)  diffuses  all  around 
him,  if  he  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  demeanour  may  af> 
feet  the  comforts  and  well -being  of  others.  In  how  brisk,  how  trans* 
parent  a  current  does  social  life  glide  along,  when  persons  having  it  in 
their  power  to  be  nuisances,  have  good  sense  enough  to  make  them* 
selves  felt  as  blessings  1  The  distribution  of  preferment,  indeed,  is  a 
delicate  matter,  and  will  always  have  its  inquietudes :  when  two  are 
eager  to  get  what  only  one  can  have,  the  unsuccessful  competitor  can- 
not be  over  and  above  pleased.  But,  by  a  rare  felicity,  this  excellent 
nobleman  sent  away  pleased — it  would  be  affectation  to  say  deliglited 
— those  even  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disappoint.  His  promises  were 
inviolable ;  and  he  made  a  point  also  of  bringing  forward  the  modest, 
nnobtruding  merit,  which  asks  for  nothing,  and  whose  claims  are  so 
often  lost  in  the  louder  importunities  of  those  who  ask  for  every  thing. 
Occasionally,  it  is  said,  his  own  generous  impulses  were  guided  by 
Lady  William,  and  that  when  the  competition  lay  between  two  aspirants, 
both  equally  eligible  in  every  other  respect,  she  would  whisper  a 
word  or  two  in  favour  of  the  married  one,  or  of  one  on  the  point  of 
being  married.  This  was  holding  out  a  most  delicate  encouragement  to 
matrimony,  and  its  effects  were  felt.  Despairing  virginity,  that  had 
lain  by^ome  three  or  four  seasons,  by  this  means  found  a  market ;  and 
Several  spinsters,  who  had  lowered  their  hopes  to  their  chances,  and  in 
default  of  higher  game,  had  begun  to  lay  out  their  hooks  for  a  captain, 
or  at  best  a  major  of  Native  infantry,  found  themselves,  with  equal  de-^ 
light  and  astonishment,  most  unexpectedly  addressed  by  a  civil  servant 
just  appointed  to  a  lucrative  post  up  the  country,  or  by  one  who  wisely 
calculated  that  a  respectable  marriage  would  further  his  claim  to  pro« 
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motion.  These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  Madras.  It  wat  one  fiuniiy  r 
scarce  a  feudy  ceruinly  not  a  faction  existed;  To  be  sure,  there  waa. 
something  like  it  going  on  amongst  the  female  coterieBf  bat  not  more 
than  prevented  life  from  stagnating ;  evenu  being  of  rare  occarraice, 
and  a  gentle  breese  of  scandal  now  and  then  desirable  to  stir  up  the 
laiy  stream  of  oonversation.  At  the  head  of  these  coteries  there  were 
two  leading  ladies,  who  had  set  up  rival  tiffins  for  Sunday  viaitors,— • 
and  your  appesrance  at  Mrs.  Green's  was  held  a  mortal  affront  at  Mra» 
Nicholson's.  But  the  beaux  who  had  any  tact,  or  were  tinged  with  di* 
plomacy  in  the  slightest  degree,  contrived  to  keep  thinga  quiet  by 
attending  both  alternately,  and  by  amusing  a»  revanche  the  ladieaof  the 
one  party  with  satirical  sketches  of  the  goings-on  at  the  other ;  and  thia 
game  played  with  adroitness,  kept  matters  duly  balanced. 

Madral,  too,  had  its  characters,-*-and  in  a  philosophical  or  cynical 
humour,  you  might  extract  food  both  for  meditation  and  mirth  from, 
aome  of  its  specimens.  Amongst  the  most  amiable  of  human  oddities 
was  Moses  Yeldham,  whose  memory  will  long  live  in  the  traditions  of 
that  presidency.  Upon  his  arrival  in  India,  he  had  dropped  the  name 
of  Moses  for  the  less  Levitical  one  of  Richard ;  an  unlucky  experi- 
ment, which  made  the  obnoxious  appelLitive  stick  the  more  pertina- 
ciously;  for  if  you  have  two  names,  you  must  ttke  that  which  the 
world  chooses  to  give  you.  He  was  once  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty ;  but  entering  a  mercantile  house  as  a  sleeping  partner,  unfortu- 
nately sept  too  soundly,  and  when  he  *  awoke,  found  that  his  partners 
had  been  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  his  money  ;  and  having  lost 
every  thing,  he  embarked  at  a  period  of  life  rather  beyond  its- meridian 
for  Madras ;  and  there,  by  his  gentle  inoffensive  manners,  and  an  unin- 
termitted  effort  to  please,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Clive,  who  gave  him  something  that  broaght  him  a  comfortable  in- 
come, though  not  sufficient  toencouragea  hope  of  returning  to  England* 
A  bachelor  of  some  standing,  he  had  of  course  the  usual  incrustation  of 
a  bachelor's  habits — habits  of  inevitable  growth,  where  there  is  no  fe^ 
male  hand  to  brush  them  off  as  they  spring  up.  Neat  in  his  person,  neat 
in  his  equipsge,  neat  in  his  table,  he  was  the  fasciculus  munditiarum  of 
Petronius.  In  respect  of  manners,  he  carried  you  back  to  the  court  of 
Louis  le  Grand:  or  rather,  he  reminded  you  of  what  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  was,  or  would  have  been,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  in- 
vited to  every  party ;  indeed  none  would  have  been  thought  complete 
without  him.  Never  was  a  being  more  universally  liked  :  not  that  he 
delighted  or  instructed  by  his  conversation,  which  was  only  harmless, 
good-natured  inanity,  and  little  more  than  the  agreeable  purring  of  a 
cat,  who  is  on  a  respectable  footing  in  a  family.  The  secret  charm  of 
it  was,  that  he  never  haxarded  an  opinion,  or  ventured  a  remark,  that 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  notions  or  prejudices  of  Jthe  person  he  ad- 
dressed. He  had  an  ample  assortment  of  ready-made  phrases,  whether 
to  condole  or  to  congratulate ;  and  he  could,  apparently,  sway  his  feel- 
ings to  either  mood.  Nor  was  this  adulation;  all  he  wished  was  tp 
diffuse  complacency,  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  you,  and  to  make  you 
on  good  terms  with  yourself.  It  was  quite  a  comedy  to  observe  how 
these  opposing  sympathies  kept  watch  and  ward  at  his  tongue's  end, 
prompt  and  obedient  to  his.  summons.  Touch  but  a  melancholy  inci- 
dent, and  Mo,  in  a  softened,  silken  tone»  echoed  griefs^.and  gave  utter- 
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ance  to  fedings  far  beyond  those  of  the  actual  iufferer;  but  at  that 
moment  let  a  person*  whom  any  thing  pleasant  had  betided,  but  catch 
bis  glance^  he  changed  the  key*note  instantaneously,  gliding  into  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  cheering  felicitation..  The  transition  was  some-* 
times  ludicrously  sudden,  and  seemed  to  require  some  of  those  gradual 
intimations^  with  which  the  change  of  subject  is  announced  in  musical 
compositions.  I  shall  never  forget  the  truly  farcical  effect  of  it  upon 
one  occasion.  Moses  had  seat^  himself  on  a  sofa  betwixt  two  la-« 
dies, — Mrs.  H  who  had  recently  lost  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  G 

whose  husband  had  just  won  a  prise  of  twenty  thousand. pagodas,  in 
the  Madras  lottery.  For  the  bereaved  lady»  he  had  a  poBket^fuU  of 
griefs;  for  the  other,  of  congratulations;  and  he  drew  from  each 
pocket  by  turns  with  the  nicest  impartiality.  **  We  must  submit,"  said 
he  to  the  widow ;  ** it  is  the  will  of  Providence.  Alas»  poor  H'*  ■■! 
I  little  thought  he  was  so  near  his  end."  In  a  mmnent,  turning  to  the 
lady  on  the  other  side,  he  assumed  a  lively  tone.  "  Ahp  my  dear  Mrs. 
G^— .,  a  lucky  wind-fall  this — upon  my  word,  a  nice  little  addition  I 
Welly  I  can  assure  you  I  am  so  delighted  with  G — ^*-'s  good  fortune^ 
that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  Why,  it  will  enable  you  to  return 
home  seven  years  sooner  than  you  could  have  ventured  to  hope/'  But 
the  poor  widow  was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  his  head  wheeled  round  in 

a  moment.    *'  Yes,  Mrs.  H ,"  his  voice  had  sunk  to  condolence* 

pitch.  "  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  we  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row. Yet  it  is  sad  to  lose  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  in  the  prime  of  lile 
too,  and  in  the*  midst  of  all  its  enjoyments."  The  widow  sobbed.  It 
was  time  now  to  think  of  the  fortunate  lady ;  so  plaiting  his  face 
into  one  of  his  best  smiles,  he  returned  to  his  felicitations.     ^*  Inde^, 

Mrs.  G ,  this  is  a  delightful  f^reak  of  fortune.     How  sincerely  do  I 

feel  your  happiness !  Twenty  thousand  pagodas-^just  eight  thousand 
pounds  sterling  1     He  must  make  you  a  present  of  a  thousand  instantly 

for  a  bracelet !"     Mrs.  G chuckled.    To  my  unspeakable  amuae* 

.ment,  the  farce  went  on  for  some  time,  his  head  turning  on  its  pivot  with 
each  alternation  of  feeling :  it  would  have  gone  on  still  longer  had  not 
dinner  been  announced.  I  was  lost  in  amazement  at  my  friend's  in- 
imitable mastery  of  tone  and  visage,  and  set  him  down  for  the  most 
consummate  actor  I  had  ever  witnessed.  But,  sfter  all,  it  was  not 
acting.  This  amiable  creature  felt  as  much,  and  as  sincerely  for  both 
parties  as  most  of  us  are  capable  of  feeling  for  the  griefs  and  satisfac- 
tions of  others — ^a  sentiment  that  sits  but  lightly  upon  us,  whatever  sen- 
sibility we  may  claim  credit  for. — I  had  shortly  afterwards  an  equally 
amusii^g  specimen  of  Moses  in  his  moralising  mood,  and  of  the  asto- 
nishing versatility  with  which  he  could  break  off  and  re-assume  the  tone 
and  train  of  melancfaoly  reflections.  Nearly  the  whole  settlement  had 
been  assembled  to  pay  the  last  sad  duties  at  the  grave  of  a  young  civilian 
of  considerable  promise,  and  of  most  amiable  dispositions ;  and  on  that 
day,  a  small  party,  amongst  whom  were  lour,  or  five  ladies,  were 
•  dining  with  Moses.  At  dinner,  aa  the  youth  was  muob  bewailed,  the 
melancholy  duties  of  the  morning  naturally  recurred.  It  was  an  exi- 
cellent  theme  for  Mo,  and  gave  instant  employ  to  some  scose  .of  the 
.dtileful  phrases  which  were  invariably  at  his  command.  He  wns  cut- 
.ting  up  a  duck,  and  at  the  same  time  descanting  on  the  shortness  of 
life  and  the  fragility  of  its  expectations.    '*  Poor  lad  !*'  said  he,  *^  cut 
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off  from  u»  in  ao  insiaot*  The  duck  ia  rather  toughs  Vencitj."  TImi 
knife  overcame  the  reluctant  wing*  and  Mo  resumed  his  jeremiade*. 
*'  Taken  off,  too,  just  as  Lord  William  had  promised  him  the  coUeo- 
torship  of  Cuddalore !  Alas  !  what  poor  creatures  we  are !  In  the 
midst  of  life—*"  Here«  suddenly  observing  that  a  lady  had  nothing 
•n  her  plate,  he  stopped  short.  "  Mrs.  Floyer,  a  bit  of  duck*  I  know 
k  is  a  favourite  dish  with  you  and  the  General.  Well,  poor  youth,  he 
is  no  more — there  he  lies  like  the  clod  of  the  valley. — Mrs.  Ogilvy# 
some  sage  and  onions !'' 

But  to  witness  Mr«  Yeldham  completely  in  his  element,  you  should 
have  been  at  one  of  those  neat  breakfasts,  which  he  gave  occasionally  to 
a  select  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  picked  out  with  great  care,  and 
seldom  without  a  due  deference  to  rank  and  sution.  He  lived  in  a 
beautiful  garden  house,  small,  but  comfortable,  with  a  sort  of  lawn 
before  it,  on  which  he  grazkl  a  small  flock  of  Bengal  sheep,  which  he 
thought  had  a  pretty  pastoral  effect,  but  to  us  they  were  more  pleasing 
as  tokens  of  the  delightful  little  haunches  and  jigots,  for  which  the 
exquisite  dinners  of  Mo  were  proyerbial.  It  was  at  one  of  these  de- 
jeuners, as  the  ladies  were  sitting  in  the  veranda,  inhaling  the  last  fresh 
breezes  of  die  morning,  before  the  sua  had  reached  the  fnll  might  of 
his  tyranny,  that  they  were  surprised  by  'an  Arcadian  divertissement, 
which  the  obliging  creature  had,  with  great  pains,  got  up  to  amnae 
them.  As  most  ladies  are  sentimental,  and  nothing  is  more  sentimental 
than  sheep  frisking  and  disporting  about.  Mo  had  rehearsed  a  scene  of 
this  kind  previously  to  the  arrival  of  his  visitors,  and  expected  that  it 
would  go  off  with  great  eclaL  But  in  India,  sheep  are  not  inclined  to 
be  very  prodigal  of  their  gambols.  Mo  had  therefore,  as  he  imagined, 
obviated  this  defect,  by  plscing  some  black  servants  behind  a  milk- 
hedge  with  tin  tubes,  through  which  they  were  to  puff  pebbles  at  the 
poor  animals,  and  thus  pelt  them  into  a  due  degree  of  pastoral  alert- 
ness. The  thii^  succeeded  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the  sheep  not  «»- 
lishing  the  diversion,  thought  it  better  to  lie  down  quite  regardless  of 
the  pellete.  At  this  moment  Narrain  Saumy,  the  dubash,  fisaring  the 
whole  spectacle  would  be  spoiled,  was  seen  chasing  the  sheep  in  aU 
directions,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  which  had  a  much  better  effect 
in  rousing  them.  *'  Hold,  Narrain,  you  dog!"  cried  Yeldham,  **  why 
do  you  beat  the  sheep,  Sir  ?"  ''  Sheep  won't  jump,"  returned  Nar- 
rain ;  *'  sheep  lasy — I  flog  to  make  sheep  jump."  The  scene  was  ir> 
resistibly  comic ;  the  ladies  tittered,  and  the  less  restrained  mirth  of  the 
men  put  a  stop  to  the  performance,  to  the  visible  annoyance  of  poor 
Yeldham,  who  saw  the  whole  of  his  contrivance  completely  defeated* 

Yet  these  innocent  puerilities,  the  overflowings  of  a  heart  that  was 
never  completely  at  esse  but  whilst  it  was  giving  pleasure  to  others, 
scarcely  excited  a  sarcastic  comment  It  was  a  convention  universally 
acted  on,  not  to  consider  Yeldham  fair  game  for  ridicule.  We  put  him 
^n  the  same  footing  as  the  privileged  birds,  the  red-breast  or  the  mai^ 
tin,  which  even  the  sportive  malice  of  the  school-boy  has  learned  to 
respect.  With  the  women  he  was  eminently  popular.  Out  of  the 
purest,  the  most  genuine  good-nature,  he  kept  them  in  good-humoor 
with  themselves,  convincing  each  in  her  turn  that  she  never  looked 
better  in  her  life.     How  d&ghtful  an  assurance  to  the  poor  creatures, 
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hftM^baked  t>j  a  dry  land-wind,  or  nearly  sufibcated  daring  one  of  tbo8e< 
ilill  and  ioltry  dayt^  in  India,  when  the  winds  of  heaven  seem  to  have 
breathed  their  last  sigh  !  How  pleasing  a  reversal  of  the  less  pleasing 
sentence  of  the  glass — how  charming  a  confirmation  of  the  equivocal 
testimony  oi  the  Ayah.*  Some  little  flattery,  perhaps,  might  lurk  in 
the  dompliment ;  but  if  flattery,  it  was  of  the  most  disinterested  kind. 
For  it  was  not  lavished  upon  the  ladies  of  taste  and  fashion,  the  givers  of 
excellent  dinners  and  splendid  balls — they  were  dosed  with  it  to  sa- 
tiety ; — nor  upon  the  fresh  arrivals,  whose  cheeks  still  glowing  with  the 
roses  of  England,  levied  it  at  will,  as  their  rightful  homage.  No !  He 
was  <  faithful  among  the  faithless,'  to  a  class  of  spinsters  sitting  in  some 
deserted  nook  of  the  ball-room,  not  a  beau  flattering  near  them,  unless 
it  was  in  the  shape  of  some  battered,  squinting  Lieutenant-Colonel,  or* 
of  some  graceless  stripling  of  a  Writer,  bantering  them  with  phrases  of 
mock-heroic  gallantry.  Here  the  kind-hearted  Yeldham  remitted  not 
bis  assiduities.  If  ever  you  visit  any  of  the  Indian  presidencies,  and 
your  feelings  are  rightly  attuned,  you  will  learn  to  commiserate  this 
despised  portion  of  female  society.  My  heart  has  often  yearned  for 
tliem.  No  condition  can  be  more  pitiable,  and  surely  it  should  read  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  the  ambition  of  parents  and  relatives  who  calcu- 
late upon  good  husbands  and  splendid  establishments,  as  the  necessary 
results  of  the  speculation.  Let  the  poor  girls  miss  their  first  chance ;' 
season  after  season  may  return,  and  find  them  still  withering  on  the 
virgin  thorn,  with  pallid  bilious  features,  and  tempers  rendered 
acescent  by  disappointment,' — naturally  reluctant  to  return,  the  grand- 
purpose  of  their  lives  unachieved :  or,  perhaps,  too  destitute  to  com- 
mand the  requisite  funds,  subsisting  on  the  precarious  hospitality  of 
strangers  by  blood  or  affection,  and  fain  to  earn  that  hospitality  by 
flatlering  the  fresher  bloom  of  the  daughters,  or  toadying  and  rendering 
themselves  useful  to  the  mothers. 

Go  where  you  will  in  your  pursuit  of  the  ridiculous,  from  the  pert 
youth  in  Parliament,  whom  they  have  just  made  an  under-secretary, 
and  a  coxcomb  for  life,  down  to  the  municipal  dignity  of  a  country 
mayor  or  alderman, — ^vanity  and  self-importance  will  always  have  the 
chief  parts  in  the  burletta.  It  was  so  at  Madras.  There  was  fintf 
amusement  in  watching  the  superannuated  civil  servant  arrived  at  the 
long  protracted  consummation  of  his  hopes.  Next  to  the  Governor, 
the  highest  rank  and  best  pay  is  to  be  in  Council.  A  councillor  in  In- 
dia does  not  necessarily  imply  a  man  of  counsel ;  nor  in  a  multitude  of 
them  would  there  be  much  safety,  if  there  were  any  danger.  It  was 
quite  a  comedy  to  remark  the  first  symptoms  of  an  elevation  so  eagerly 
coveted,  and  so  long  expected,  and  the  transformation  of  character  that 
ia  almost  sure  to  go  with  it.  There  is  just  pomp  and  circumstance 
enough  in  it  to  serve  weak  minds  for  playthings ;'  and  they  lulled  my 
old  friend  Cas,  as  they  called  him  from  the  first  syllable  of  his  name, 
into  a  delicious  dream  of  greatness;  and  as  the  peons  ran  before  him 
with  huge  plated  staves,  and  he  heard  the  louder  and  more  deepened 
grunt  with  which  the  bearers  announced  their  dignified  load,  he  found 
himself  in  the  highest  heaven  of  his  elevation.     His  tone  was  more 

•  A  Native  Udy*s  maid. 
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oracular ;  his  strut  more  solemn.  He  was  no  great  clerk ;  at  times,, 
however,  he  loved  to  converse  upon  subjects  of  literature,  when  his 
confusion  of  books,  incidents,  and  authors,  excited  infinite  mirth.  Poor 
Cas !  I  forget  what  led  to  the  subject :  he  was  one  day  talking  to  me 
about  Julius  Caesar,  a  great  general,  as  he  had  heard,  though  1^  could 
never  find  any  victories  of  note  he  had  been  concerned  in.  But  he 
could  not  help  admiring,  be  said,  his  astonishing  feculcies  of  dictating  to 
four  or  five  secretaries  at  once ;  adding,  **  he  wouU  have  been  very 
high,  had  he  been  in  the  Company's  service  with  such  a  talent  as  that. 
By  the  by,"  said  he,  '*  could  you  not  recommend  me  to  some  author  for 
a  good  account  of  this  same  Julius  Cassar  V*  He  had  a  small  library 
in  the  room  where  we  were  conversing,  and  I  well  knew  that,  amongst 
other  works,  "  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellmn"  had  long  held  a 
sinecure  place  on  its  shelves.  I  told  him  that  the  noble  historian  had 
given  some  curious  particulars  of  Julius  Caesar,  referring  him  to  the 
index,  which  he  instantly  consulted,  and  took  down  the  volume  in  which 
Clarendon  commemorates  a  Sir  Julius  Csssar,  who  was  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  James  and  Charles  the  First.  He  thanked  me,  and  told  me 
he  would  read  what  was  said  about  Julius  Cassar.  Some  days  after,  I 
met  him  at  a  dinner-party,  when  he  called  out  to  me  from  the  end  of 
the  table — *^  Well,  I  have  read  Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  Julius 
Cesar." — **  Lord  Clarendon's  account  of  Julius  Cssar  V  bussed  out 
several  voices,  expressive  of  astonishment.  But.  they  took  my  hint, 
and  entered  into  the  loke,  which  they  enjoyed  exceedingly*  *^No 
doubt/'  continued  the  Madras  Councillor,  "  no  doubt  Julius  Csesar  was 
a  good  lawyer,  or  they  would  not  have  made  him  Master  of  the  Rolls." 
— "  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls !"  exclaimed  Doctor  Anderson, 
who  rather  liked  a  pun — "  Julius  Caesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls !"  he  re- 
peated, in  his  Scottish  accent.  "  And  pray,  Mr.  Cas,  in  what  heestory 
do  you  read  that  Julius  Caesar  was  Master  of  the  Rolls?  It  must 
surely  have  been  in  Baker's  Chronicles."  But  old  Cas,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  joke,  went  on.  "  I  don't,  however,  see  that  Lord  Clarendon 
says  any  thing  of  the  military  genius  of  this  Julius  Caesar.  Perhaps  he 
was  no  such  great  general,  after  all ; — ^not  equal  to  Lord  Comwaliis,  or 
General  Harris,  that  I'll  be  sworn."  From  this  time  he  went  by  no 
other  name  but  Julius  Caesar. 


EPIGRAM. 

From  Martial. 


Lord  William  buys  his  clothes  at  dearest  rate. 
Yet  buys  them  cheaply  in  right  noble  way — 

**  How  can  that  be,  and  give  a  price  so  great?'* 
Why,  fool,  he  buys  on  credit  without  pay  1 
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HATEM    TAI,   AN    ABABIAN    TALE. 

An  Arabian  Tale!  Positively,  I  cannot  relate  it  unless  I  have  Arabian 
listeners ;  and  to  become  sucb  my  auditors  must  all  sit  cross-legged, 
and  in  a  circle, which  is  as  indispensable  to  my  proper  inspiration  as  was 
the  tripod  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythoness.  One  cross-legged  personage 
I  must  have  at  all  events  to  prevent  my  imagination  from  flagging ;  and 
as  there  is  no  tailor  at  hand,  thou,  gentle  reader,  must  submit  to  the 
operation.  There  1  that  attitude  will  do  perfectly  well ;  your  chair 
looks  like  an  ottoman  ;  you  yourself  have  the  aspect  of  a  Turk  ;  and, 
as  ftur  as  exteriors  go,  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  desired  for  either. 
But  have  you  prepared  your  mind,  most  accommodating  reader,  as  well 
as  your  body  ?  Have  you  laid  in  a  stock  of  die  genuine  Arabian,  blind, 
uninquiring  credulity?  Somebody  said  of  Louis  XIV.  '*  qu'il  avoit  la 
foi  dn  charbonnier."  Yours  must  be  as  implicit  and  omnivorous ;  I 
will  have  no  incredulous  grimaces,  no  uplifting  of  hands,  no  enlarging 
of  eyes,  not  one  of  Mr.  Fudge  Burchall's  exclamations.  If  you  cannot, 
upon  the  present  pinch,  suppose  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  you 
are  reading  to  be  the  pointed  top  of  a  tent,  and  yonder  draperied  window 
to  be  the  opening  in  its  front,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the 
great  wilderness  of  Paran,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  listen  to  me.  Look ! 
yonder  are  the  camels  kneeling  down  at  the  wells ;  and  hark !  what 
a  pleasant,  cooling  sound  it  is  to  hear  them  sucking  up  the  water  with 
their  parched  mouths.  Ha!  the  men  are  quarrelling  at  the  farther 
well ;  all  struggling  to  be  first  to  fill  their  skins  and  leathern  bottles. 
Lo !  daggers  are  gleaming  in  the  air !  it  cannot  be  helped  ;  the  sand 
round  about  the  margin  of  the  water  is  generally  stained  with  blood. 
Well,  let  them  fight, — we  will  begin  our  story,  for  this  clashing  of  steel 
will  soon  be  over.  But  what  is  it  to  be?  Shall  it  be  one  of  the  tales 
of  Lokroan  the  fabulist,  the  kinsman  of  Job,  who  lived  to  the  time  of 
David  ?  or  of  Sandabar,  who  died  only  one  hundred  years  before  Christ  ? 
Shall  I  recount  to  you  the  marvellous  history  of  Solomon's  magical 
ring ;  or  divulge  some  of  the  secrets  he  learnt  by  knowing  the  language 
of  birds ;  or  conjure  up  before  you  the  dwarf  spirit,  little  in  stature 
but  tremendous  in  power,  who  dwells  in  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth 
beneath  the  great  pyramid  ?  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  according 
to  the  Arabian  creed,  a  bird,  called  Manoh,  issues  from  the  brain  of 
every  dead  person,  and  haunts  his  sepulchre,  uttering  lamentable 
screams,  and  divulging  to  the  ears  of  the  initiated  all  the  secrets  and  the 
crimes  of  the  defunct.  Shall  I  reveal  some  of  these  dread  mysteries  ? 
No,  **  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood."  I 
will  tell  you,  instead,  the  story  of  Hatem  Tai,  the  greatest  warrior,  and 
the  keenest  hunter  that  ever  drew  a  sword  or  wound  a  horn  in  Arabia. 

Hatem  Tai  had  gone  down  into  the  wilderness,  with  his  horses, 
hounds,  and  a  party  of  his  friends,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace;  but  he  had  no  sooner  pitched  his  tents,  than  one  of  those 
thick  mists  whicb  sometimes  spread  themselves  over  the  stdtry  plains 
of  the  Desert,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  extended  lake,  surrounded 
him  on  all  sides,  and  utterly  prevented  his  stirring  forth  to  seek  the 
sport  he  had  anticipated.  To  beguile  the  tedious  time,  he  sipped  coQee 
every  half- hour,  arranged  his  turban  fifty  different  ways  in  the  mirror 
of  bis  bright  Damascus  scymetar^  went  to  the  back  of  the  tent  to  pat 
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bis  favoarite  barb,  or  conversed  witb  bis  friend  Sbafay  Ben  Idria,  aa 
they  both  reclined  upon  cushions,  bewailing  the  unlucky  chance  that 
consigned  hiro  to  such  an  unwelcome  inactivity.  "  It  is  always  lament* 
able  to  lose  time,"  said  the  grave  and  sententious  Sbafay,  "  for  man  ia 
but  the  phantom  of  a  night ;  life  is  a  sleep  of  threescore  and  ten  years — 
death  bids  us  wake,  and  hail  the  light ;  wherefore  we  do  well  to  term  a 
burial-ground  the  house  of  the  living.  The  little  insect  that  fluttera 
but  an  hour " 

*'  Talking  of  little  insects,"  interposed  Hatem  Tai,  ''  yonder  comes 
the  diminutive  Hassan  Alasady : — when  I  see  his  little  feet  running 
obsequiously  ailer  his  long  beard,  metliinks  I  aee  a  father  followed  by 
his  son.  Perchance  he  cherishes  his  beard  in  hopes  of  hiding  himself 
behind  it ;  but  I  must  not  let  him  hear  me,  for,  little  as  he  is,  Hassan  is 
fierce  and  choleric." 

'*  But  his  anger  is  bhort-lived,'*  said  Sbafay ;  "  it  is  like  one  of  our 
Arabian  rivulets,  no  sooner  doth  it  wax  warm  than  it  vanjsheth  away, 
and  is  forgotten.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  overflowing  tide  of  his  bene- 
volence,  which,  even  when  it  ceases,  leaves  its  benignant  effects  bebindt 
as  tlie  verdure  of  the  plains  attests  the  influence  of  the  Nile,  long  after 
its  stream  has  ceased  to  be  visible.  Since  life  is  so  short,  why  sbouU 
our  angry  passions «" 

"  I  could  listen  to  you  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the  af^ernoon,^ 
cried  Hatem  Tai ;  **  but  hark,  hist !  methought  I  caught  the  more 
welcome  baying  of  a  hound.''  His  keen  ear  was  not  mistaken ;  for 
suddenly  the  whole  welkin  echoed  with  the  poise  of  bugles,  the  tramp 
of  horses,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and  the  gallant  cheers  and  halloos  of  the 
huntsmen,  all  sounding  as  if  they  were  rushing  past  the  skirts  of  his 
encampment.  At  the  same  moment  bis  own  courser  neighed  loudly 
and  impatiently,  and  ^his  deep-mouthed  dogs  howled  and  raved  as  if 
they  would  break  their  chains  in  their  eagerness  to  join  the  chace. 
*'  Follow  me,  Sbafay  I"  cried  Hatem  Tai ;  '*  I  will  join  these  bold  hun- 
ters, even  though  the  mist  should  prevent  my  seeing  beyond  my  horse'f 
ears."  So  saying,  he  grasped  his  bow,  with  the  tioger-stalls  and  tb^ 
ring  for  drawing  it,  vaulted  upon  his  steed,  and  in  an  instant  was 
hidden  by  the  white  fog,  into  the  midst  of  which  he  galloped. 

As  he  plunged  rapidly  forward,  the  same  jocund  cries  and  sounds 
continually  accompanied  him ;  they  seemed  to  be  close  to  his  ear,  and 
yet  he  could  see  neither  horses  nor  dogs,  neither  hunters  nor  bugle- 
blowers, — a  circumstance  at  which  he  marvelled  the  more,  because  as  he 
advanced  he  could  perceive  that  the  Desert  whirlwind  had  arisen,  and 
immense  columns  of  sand,  whirling  round  and  round  upon  their  own 
axes,  rushed  forward  out  of  the  white  mist,  the  setting  sun  shining 
through  some  of  them,  and  throwing  a  lurid  glare  upon  others  which 
were  still  partially  shrouded  in  the  vapour.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ominous,  ghastly,  and  terrific,  than  the  appearance  of  these  spectral 
monsters,  now  advancing,  and  now  receding  with  a  frightful  impe- 
tuosity ;  some  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  mist,  from  which  only 
their  heads  emerged ;  others  kindleil  by  the  bright  ray,  showing  like 
pillars  of  fire ;  not  coming,  however,  as  did  that  which  was  sent  to 
guide  and  to  save  the  Israelites,  but  more  like  avenging  angels,  conh- 
missioned  to  whelm  and  to  destroy.  They  seemed  to  say,  *'  We  are 
the  giant  guardians  of  the  Desert — invade  not  our  pieckicts»  or  yon 
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die!**  In  the  midst  of  tliese  appalling  apparitions,  the  noise,  cheers, 
and  cries  of  the  gallant  hunt  continued  unabated ;  and  as  Hatem  Tat 
could  distinguish  no  living  creature^  he  began  to  imagine  that  he  him- 
self was  the  object  of  the  chace,  and  that  these  menacing  columns  were 
the  Spirits  of  the  Desert,  pursuing  him  to  hunt  him  down.  His  fleet 
barb  seemed  to  form  the  same  oonclusion-^he  snorted,  he  panted,  bis 
dilated  eyes  flashed,  his  wide,  sanguine  nostril  seemed  to  be  on  fire, 
the  madness  of  fear  inspired  him  with  a  preternatural  vigour,  he  gal- 
loped forward  until  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the  rising  moon  placed 
a  crown  of  silver  upon  the  head  of  every  sand-born  phantom,  as  it  still 
swept  fiercely  on.  Black  darkness  quickly  succeeded,  the  moon  was 
buried  in  clouds,  the  tempest  increased  ;  and  though  Hatem  Tai  could 
not  distinguish  a  smgle  object,  he  could  sometimes  feel  these  moving 
masses  of  sand  rushing  past  him  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  threaten- 
ing by  their  wind  alone  to  overthrow  both  him  and  his  horse.  Still  the 
ungovernable  steed  galloped  furiously  and  blindly  on;  but  afier  a 
while  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  was  no  longer  heard :  his  rider  could 
still  feel  himself  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  but  he  seemed  to  be  passing 
through  a  new  and  different  element,  and  he  now  heard  the  perpetuid 
flapping  of  wings.  As  the  shrill  echoing  of  bugles,  and  the  cry  of  dogs 
and  men  still  rung  in  his  ears,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cling  the 
fiister  to  his  barb,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  day*break,  which,  he 
trusted,  would  reveal  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  chace  in 
which  he  bore  so  perilous  a  part. 

Who  shall  describe  the  amazement  and  the  consternation  of  Hatem 
Tai,  when,  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  found  himself  moving  rapidly 
diroagh  the  dizzy  sky  upon  a  winged  steed,  the  dim,  round  earth  float- 
ing in  space  far,  fiir  beneath  him,  its  ocean  gleaming  like  a  small  mirror 
in  the  first  rays  of  sunrise,  and  the  rest  of  the  globe  wearing  the  sem<r 
blance  of  an  insignificant  opaque  mass.  Nimrod,  the  Orion  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Gibbor  Tzid,  the  great  hunter,  who  loved  him  because, 
like  himself,  he  was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chace^  had,  in  a 
frolic,  mounted  him  upon  Pegasus,  and  rapt  him  up  into  the  sky, 
to  show  him  a  day's  sport  in  the  Empyrean.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that 
there  wad  sufficient  light,  and  that  Hatem  Tai  was  in  a  condition  to  fol- 
low the  game,  Nimrod  snatched  the  horn  of  Amalthnsa,  and  blew  so 
lusty  a  blast  that  the  bhie  vault  echoed  the  shrill  clarion  from  pole  to 
pole,  and  the  stars  and  constellations  started  from  their  spheres  at  the 
smnmons.  Hercules  and  Perseus,  Bacchus  and  the  Centaur,  Andromeda 
and  the  Charioteer  were  quickly  by  the  side  of  Nimrod,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Dog  broke  with  fierce  hayings  from  their  stations,  and  the 
timid' Hare  was  seen  scudding  from  the  sound ;  but  the  celestial  hun- 
ters disdained  such  ignoble  game ;  they  would  chase  nothing  less  than 
the  dragon  and  the  great  bear.  As  they  rushed  like  meteors  through  the 
sky  with  this  intention,  Cassiopeia  sate  up  in  her  chair  to  gaze  at  them, 
Lyra  saluted  them  as  they  passed  with  a  hunting  tune  upon  her  harp, 
the  Eagle  flew  screaming  after  them,  the  Bull  and  the  Lion  fled  from 
the  Zodiack  in  terror,  but  the  Virgin,  the  Waterman,  and  the  Archer, 
gladly  joined  the  chace,  and  Hatem  Tai,  who  now  felt  secure  of  his 
seat,  began  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  he  behdd  all  the  various  monsters 
rushing  and  roaring  athwart  the  interminable  fields  of  the  sky. 

But  a  much  more  magnificent  spectacle  awaited  him,  as  he  was  borne 
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with  tlie  speed  of  lightning  into  the  illimitable  depths  of  space.  Th^ 
glorious  and  stupendous  machinery  of  the  universe  became  gradually 
developed  to  his  awe-strick^  eyes.  Planets  and  their  satellites  moving 
majestically  in  their  spheres,  performed  their  mysterious  and  unerring 
evolutions  around  the  Sun,  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  the  mighty  Invi-* 
sible,  who  sate  enthroned  "  far  in  the  unapparent/*  guiding  the  innumer- 
able worlds  that  he  had  launched  from  his  band.  Utterly  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  the  wonders  displayed  before  him,  Hatem  Tai  could  con- 
template at  once  the  whole  moving  scheme  of  the  creation,  and  catch  at 
times  the  delicious  harmony  of  ^e  spheres,  now  pealing  around  him  in 
solemn  and  sonorous  grandeur,  and  anoa  dying  away  into  a  sympho- 
nious  melody  so  ravishingly  sweet,  so  dulcet  and  mellifluous,  that^  not^ 
withstanding  his  ardour  in  die  chace,  he  would  have  checked  his  courser 
that  his  ears  might  still  drink  in  a  portion  of  that  intoxicating  music. 
But  the  winged  animal  pressed  forward  with  unabated  speed,  sometimes 
bearing  his  rider  so  close  to  floating  worlds,  of  which  he  knew  not  the 
name,  that  he  could  not  only  distinguish  their  seas  and  mountains,  but 
even  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  inhabitants.  His  delight  at  this 
sublime  chace,  was,  however,  quickly  converted  into  apprehension,  as 
they  approached  the  orbit  of  a  blazing  comet,  which,  while  it  irradiated 
the  circumjacent  fields  of  space  with  a  flood  of  light,  threatened  by  its 
intolerable  heat  to  scorch  up  the  whole  field  of  sportsmen,  if  they  pre- 
sumptuously held  on  in  their  career.  The  Dragon  they  were  pursuing, 
scared  by  the  dazzling  effulgence,  darted  towards  another  quarter  of 
the  heavens  ;  and  Hatem  Tai,  the  velocity  of  whose  progress  remained 
undiminished,  found  tliat  the  clamour  of  die  chace,  the  noise  of  horses, 
hounds,  and  trumpets  gradually  died  away,  while  one  by  one  the  sports- 
men became  invisible,  until  he  could  no  longer  hear  a  sound  of  any 
sort,  nor  discern  a  single  moving  object,  and  he  now  discovered  that  he 
was  enveloped  in  the  same  thick  mist  which  had  surrounded  him  when 
he  first  started.  Too  keen^  a  lover  of  the  sport  to  relish  the  idea  of 
being  thrown  out,  he  would  have  checked  his  horse  that  he  might  en- 
deavour to  rejoin  his  late  companions,  but  the  impetuous  steed  only 
rushed  the  faster  through  the  increasing  denseness  of  the  mist,  until  at 
length  he  alighted  upon  some  solid  substance  with  a  shock  that  threw 
his  rider  to  the  ground.  Upon  recovering  his  senses,  for  he  had  been 
stunned  by  the  fall,  Hatem  Tai  found  himself  lying  in  his  own  tent, 
with  Shafay  Ben  Idris  by  his  side,  who  instandy  began  to  moralize 
upon  the  danger  of  riding  wild  horses,  especially  if  they  have  any  run* 
away  tendencies,  a  sermonising  strain  which  he  pursued  with  equal 
gravity  and  tediousness, — ^until  he  observed  that  the  person  he  was  ad- 
dressing, fatigued  with  his  long  and  perilous  chace,  gave  no  other  reply 
to  his  admonitions  than  occasionally  by  a  long  and  heavy  snore. 

H. 
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CLIO   GRUB    AT    BRIGHTON. 

Clio  Grub  was  a  poet — an  old  puff  provider 

F<^  Warren's  Jet  Blacking  and  Rowland*8  Kalydor ; 

Though  promoted  at  times  to  he  Laureate  Fag 

To  that  old  woman's  album,  the  ''  Gentleman's  Mag." 

Derry  down,  down,  down  Deny  down. 

His  form  was  so  lank,  for  he  lived  by  his  wit. 
No  bailiff  could  see  him  behind  a  stout  spit ; 
And  cash  was  to  him  an  Ash- Wednesday  event. 
Which  never  arrived  except  when  it  was  Lent. 

Derry  down,  &c- 

His  garret  all  scrawl'd  with  extempores  quaint. 
Though  it  needed  the  brush,  I  shall  not  try  to  paint ; 
'Twas  a  shivering  room  in  the  attic,  more  nt 
For  rheum-atic  complaints,  than  to  prompt  Attic  wit. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Rheumatic  he  grew— caught  the  ague  beside. 

And  shook  till  the  bantering  landlady  cried— 

"  Them  as  thinks  Poet  Grub  isn't  any  great  ahakfls. 

Could  they  but  see  him  now,  would  confen  their  mistakes." 

Derry  down,  &e. 

Quoth  the  bard—"  I  am  going  to  Brighton."  f "  High  times,'* 
The  dame  interposed,  '*  it  you  speak  of  your  niymes ;") 
"  To  pay  Nature's  debt  I  mu^t  quicklv  prepare ;'' 
Cried  the  dame,  "  How  prodigiously  Nature  will  stare  !'* 

Derry  down,  &c. 

To  Brighton  he  went,  and  secured  a  retreat 
In  the  pebble-built  house  of  a  narrow  back  street. 
With  a  staring  bow-window,  to  let  him  explore 
What  was  passing  in  either  bow-window  next  door. 

Derry  down,  &c 

'Twas  a  scene  for  a  poet ;— behind  he  could  gaze. 
From  morning  till  mght,  on  the  Mews  and  the  bavs; 
But  the  Mews  was  a  stable,  which  seldom  inspired 
A  bard,  though  the.  bays  in  the  fetlock  were  fired. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

He  was  scarcely  install'd,  when  the  lodging-house  maad 
Ran  open-mouth'd  up  to  her  mistress,  and  said — 
"  La  1  ma'am— only  look — ^the  bill's  down — Mrs.  Shoe 
Has  let  her  first  floor  to  a  monstrous  grandee ! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

"  Sally  told  me  the  nobleman's  title,  but  what 
She  c^'d  him.  in  hastening  home  I  forgot ; 
I  shall  soon  recollect,  and  I'll  then  let  you  know — *' 
So  sa3ring,  she  dived  to  the  kitchen  below. 

Down,  down,  && 

Five  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  wench  in  a  hurry. 
Having  thought  of  the  title,  ran  up  in  a  flurry. 
And  bawl'd  to  her  mistress,  hal^  breathless  with  speed. 
The  gentleman,  ma'am,  is  a  great  InvaHd, 

Derry  down,  &c. 
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In  baths  of  all  sorteOinb  was  pidcied  and  steVd, 
And  hj  MahooM^Ti  critical  hand  was  shampoo'd^ 
Who  m  ruMng  and  scrubbing  such  zeal  did  evince. 
That  \hm  Turk  has  been  black  in  the  face  ever  since. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

*"  ffiiampooing/'  cried  Grub,  "  is  of  no  real  use. 
Let  me  trv  what  a  long  country-walk  will  produce; 
'Tis  a  nignt  for  a  poet— just  going  to  free>»^ 
So  I'm  sure  of  a  rime  on  each  leaf  of  the  tx«es» 

Denry  d«OTi»  fte. 

It  is  true  there  wae  one  «fitnpls&Meft  near  th»  sta. 
But  elsewhere  he  hunted  m  vain  for  a  tree. 
For  round  about  Brkliton,  wherever  you  walk. 
The  country,  8»  eall'a,  ia  a  desert  of  cnalk. 

And  down,  &c. 

As  eastward  he  rambled,  he  tried  to  indite 

0lidi  lines  as  Decanus  to  Stella  would  write ; 

Te  viVal  Dean  Swift  in  his  coffin,  I  ween, 

H^ere  no  difficult  task  had  he  reached  RoUing-dean. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

It  seem'd  as  if  night,  ^m  a  bottle  on  high. 

Had  spilt  Warren's  blacking  all  over  the  sky. 

But  Grub,  in  whose  writings  the  moon  brigntly  shone, 

Made  light  of  the  darkness,  and  boldly  march'd  on. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

In  a  well  that  was  dry,  roguish  smugglers  had  flung 
Some  ankers  of  gin,  which  they  cover  d  with  dung ; 
Grub  soused  in  the  hole,  and  exclaim'd  in  afiright : 
"  Well  a  day !  I  don't  fancy  this  deep  well  at  night." 

I  am  down,  down,  &c- 

It  chanced  that  he  started  a  cask  as  he  fell. 
And  being  himself  quite  as  dry  as  the  well : 
He  drank  till,  like  Neptune,  he  fell  fast  asleep. 
Embracing  an  artker  while  plunged  in  the  deep. 

Down,  down,  &c. 

When  they  hoisted  him  up,  he  afforded  a  plea. 
For  a  coroner's  verdict  of  Felo  de  w, 
For  as  soon  as  he  came  to  himself  he  began, 
To  find  he  had  oome  to  a  different  man. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

The  gin,  or  the  fright,  or  the  heat  he  endured. 

Rheumatics  and  ^gue  had  thoroughly  cured ; 

And  the  Tate  Clio  Grub,  such  a  poor  sickly  soul, 

Was  discharged  from  the  hole  of  the  well,  well  and  whole. 

Deny  down,  &c. 

"  Twas  a  fall  in  the  gin,"  he  exclaim'd,  *•  set  me  free, 
I  have  been  in  good  spirits  since  they  were  in  me ; 
The  Muse  of  Parnassus  may  go  and  be  hung. 
But  success  to  the  Mews  that  supplied  me  with  dung." 

Deny  aown,  down,  down  deny  down. 


(  347  ) 

TABLE    TALK    ABROAD,  NO.  III. 

The  Bar. 

''I  scABCBLT  know, Morris,  why  we  look  back  at  the  linMs  whkb  have 
beeo,  with  feelings  of  gucb  strong  affection :  morally  ooovinced,  as  we 
too  pflen  must  be,  that  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  present*  in  all  that 
may  properly  demand  respect  and  regard ;  but,  if  the  'associations  con- . 
nected  with  gone-by  adversity  itself  be  pleasant,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  other  recollections  the  defects  and  deformities  of  the  past  are 
hidden  and  forgotten,  and  only  the  brighter  and  more  cheering  pointe 
of  the  distant  landscape  stand  prominent  to  our  retrospection,  and  are 
vivid  in  our  memories.    The  traveller  who  ascends  Mont  Blanc,  as  he 
quits  the  lower  world,  deems  not  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  has 
encountered  on  his  way  :  but,  although  nearer  heaven,  shrinks  from  his 
solitary  state,  and  his  mind  reverts  fondly  and  with  regret  to  the  gay 
and  social,  but  homelier  scenes  he  has  lefl,  now  shrouded  from  hie 
view.     So  is  it  in  me  with  the  things  of  ordinary  life ;  the  improvement 
of  men's  minds — the  march  of  intellect — the  increaae  of  knowledge 
are  continually  vaunted  around  me.     I  do  not  intend  to  deny  that 
we  have  not  become  wiser:    that   we  are   greatly  better,  I   would 
''  dimbt"  (as  Miss  £dgeworth*s  Mr.  Brown  and  our  Lord  Eldon  would 
nmj) ;  but  taking  one  feature  of  society  as  it  e&ists  with  us,  I  may 
iairly  venture  to  assert,  without  the  dread  of  contradiction,  that  the  Bar, 
as  actually  constituted,  is  not  only  far  inferior  to  what  it  was  not  long 
since,  but  th^t  it  has  declined  in  talent,  in  the  exact  ratio  that  it  baa 
inoroased  in  numbers.     Patronage,  and  the  means  of  reward,  have 
proceeded  even  more  rapidly  than  the  augmentation  in  the  members  of 
ciie  profession ;  and  talent  has  been  subdued  and  stifled  on  its  earliest 
iodicationt  by  the  ready  and  liberal  compensation  that  awaits  it.    The 
opening  spirit  of  political  or  professional  independence  is  early  cor- 
rupted by  the  large  temptationa  held  forth  to  sordid  ambitioii,  to  ava- 
rice, and  vanity :  and  one  of  the  worst  effects,  towards  the  bar,  as  in 
tlie  senate  (would  they  were  once  and  for  ever  held  decidedly  distinct,) 
or  theae  ''  piping  times  of  peace,"  has  been  the  want  of  exeitement  to 
the  display  of  genius ;  and  the  looking  by  the  incipient  lawyer  not  to  the 
[xsanj  but  the  one  for  wealth  and  honour,  if  not  for  fame. —  *'  Fools" 
lovr  "  rush  on  where  angels"  feared  "  to  tread ;"  "  the  wiser  in  their 
^eo^i^ation"  are  preferred  to  "  the  children  of  light."    Business  (as  it  is 
ecbuically  termed)  goes  by  interest  and  favour;  and  is  allotted  rather 
[>  le^al  rank  than  legal  talent;  the  ear  of  the  court  is  now  the  only  test 
f  nx^rit;  and,  so  long  as  we  are  swayed  by  human  passions  and  human 
ifirmities,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  accorded  to  the  sycophant  and  the 
ippliant,  than  to  one  who  dares  to  rest  his  claim  on  the  broader  princi- 
l^s  €>£  right  and  justice.  Indeed,  ere  long,  if  human  invention  advance 
(     rapidly   CIS  i(  h^  done  of  late,  '*  animated   heads   for  wigs,"  (as 
ar t>^'  ^^*^  lu^  ity)  and  pleadings  by  steam  will  be  fully  adequate  for 
I  forensic  purposes.     There  was  a  time  when  the  daily  occurrence  of 
ight^y  events  called  into  action  the  conflicting  passions  of  men,  to  en- 
•usat^'  or  restrain  which,  superior  talent  and  high  moral  courage  only 
jre<l  ^^  stand  forward ; — when  the  conduct  of  public  men  wsu  regarded 
^js    tSB<ereai  no  less  intense  than  it  was  criticised  with  severity ;  tfaoaa 
^^y    vreie  too  weakly  conatituted  were  instantly  reverisedi  and  aeldoia 
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survived  the  first  overthrow ;  while  firmer  and  bolder  spirits,  if  they 
kept  their  difficult  stand,  and  endured  the  long  and  arduous  struggle, 
were  compensated  by  the  applauses  of  their  fellow  men :  while  their 
proper  renown  became  the  surest  pledge  of  continued  exertion,  as  it 
was  the  stimulus  to  the  maintenance  of  that  reputation  which  they  had 
so  hardly  acquired.  Those  times,  and  the  men  belonging  to  them, 
bave  passed  away ;  the  fever  heat  of  those  blood-stirring  days  has  ef- 
fectually subsided ;  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  Cauchemar  has, 
with  morbid  oppression,  weighed  upon  the  law,  until  all  its  better  as- 
pirations  have  been  subdued  by  fear.  A  dull  and  wearying  calm  has 
succeeded  to  the  excitements  of  the  storm ;  yet  we  look  back  with  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  awe,  if  not  of  pleasure,  at  ihe  very  dangers  with 
which  we  were  of  late  familiar. 

"I  can  never  forget  the  impression  I  received  when  I  first  vbit- 
ed  Westmanster-hall :  the  high  antiquity  of  the  building;  the  solemn 
purposes  to  which  it  was  devoted ;  the  imposing  reality  of  all  upon 
which  a  youthful  imagination  had  long  and  fondly  dwelt ;  the  presence 
of  men,  whose  names  had  gone  forUi  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  another  hemisphere; 
even  the  antiquated  but  yet  appropriate  costume  of  the  judges:  and 
no  whit  less  their  strange  and  unmodernised  appellations,  (they  would 
have  fitly  graced  the  Year-book,)  created  and  sustained  the  delusion 
that,  in  despite  of  reason,  carried  roe  back  to  far  distant  times,  and  to 
things  which  I  had  deemed  obliterated  from  the  minds,  and  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  affections  of  living  men.     Those  whom  I  beheld 
seemed  separate  and  distinct  from  all  1  had  witnessed  but  the  moment 
before — as  Irvine's  fine  and  wilderness-adapted  countenance  and  figure 
firom  the  red~waistcoated  and  Manchester-clothed  beings  who  ait  be- 
neath him.     I  looked  with  curiosity,  first  at  them,  then  at  the  wooden 
prototypes  above,  to  see  which  would  first  give  signs  of  life :  they  were 
to  me  reverend  creatures  of  another  element;   patriarchal  images; 
beings  who  had  survived  long  centuries,  and,  when  one  prepared  to 
speak,  verily  I  expected  to  have  heard  some  version  of  good  old  Nor- 
man French  flow  from  his  tongue.     Then  their  very  names  were  (as  I 
said,  and  as  the  Americans  would  say,)  awful.     There  was  Sir  Nash 
Orosfr^how  it  grated  on  the  ear !     I  remember  shuddering  simulta- 
neously and  sympathetically  with  himself  as  I  heard  that  nanae,  and 
listened  to  him,  while,  in  tremulous  and  broken  accents,  he  pronounced 
the  doom  of  an  offender  of  those  days  who  stood  there  in  his  later  ge- 
neration before  him  ;  his  p:de  and  deeply  furrowed  countenance,  and 
white  overhanging  eyebrows  were  themselves  a  study  for  the  character 
of  Lear.     Sir  Soulden  Lawrence — he  seemed  of  the  times  ^f  Runny^ 
mede,  at  the  least ;  bold,  bluff,  and  spirited.     Sir  Gilek  Rooke  ; — old 
John  Heath — his  palsied  head  for  ever  shaking  beneath  the  weight  cK 
years  ;  decrepid  to  very  childishness  in  appearance,  but  of  aoand,  an*^ 
wholesome,  and  vigorous  intellect.  •  Sir  Beaumont  Hothara,  and  ^ 
James  Mansfield  : — and  then  there  were  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc   and  Si 
Alan  Chambre.     The  last  two  were  Normandy  against  the  world. 
should  have  so  liked,  I  thought,  to  talk  something  witli  them  of  Wil 
Itam  Rufus: — even  to  get  hold  of  some  reminiscences — some   tale  o 
scandal  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  would  have  been  a  treat ;  and  there  wen 
others  whom  I  would  fain  recollect,  but  human  memory  must  not  ^ 


faxed  above  its  strength.  It  teems  as  if  it  strove  for  existence  beyond 
its  birth,  in  calling  to  mind  such  images ;  and  that  one  must  go  ^'  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man/'  even  to  the  reign  of  Richard  (in  legal  phra« 
seology)  to  supply  the  defect.  All  things  about  them,  too,  were  then  in 
keeping  with  the  staid  and  sober  dignity — the  venerable  bearing — the 
high  and  cold  reserve  of  those,  the  judges  of  tlie  land;  there  was  all 
the  submission,  deference,  and  respect  that  ever  Carthusian  evinced  to 
Dr.  Raine,  in  the  conduce  of  the  members  of  the  Bar  towards  them ;  and 
it  seemed  hardly  a  legal  fiction  that  they  were  '*  before  the  King  him- 
self at  Westminster."  Judges  were  not  the  shuttlecocks  they  have  since 
been ;  they  were  permanent,  so  far  as  mortality  permitted,  and  had 
grown  old  in  office  ;  their  wigs  seemed  rather  to  have  been  blanched 
by  years  than  by  Barker's  art,  and  all  they  did  corresponded  with  their 
age,  their  rank,  and  station.  One  of  them  would  as  soon  have  advert- 
ed to  the  comparative  merits  of  pugilism,  as  he  would  have  speculated 
upon  the  less  offensive  degrees  of  assassination,  or  thought  of  refusing 
the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  feast.  (Then  too,  by  the  way,  the  civic 
chiefs  were  quite  another  thing.  There  was  Sir  Brooke  Watson  and 
Lis  wooden  leg^  his  large  wealth  originally  derived  from  half  a  barrel 
of.  molasses  given  him  in  charity  ;  his  pompous  invitation^  **  You  will 
do  me  an  honour.  Sir,  1  trust  at  four ;"  and  his  high  veneration  for 
Royalty,  for  Royalty  itself  was  particularly  partial  to  him.  Then  there 
was  Sir  William  Staines,  who,  as  he  handled  tlie  fish  trowel  in  his 
mayoralty,  would  entertain  the  princely  ear  with  the  tale  of  his  having 
carried  a  hod  and  held  a  trowel ;  and  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  once  the  proud 
and  wealthy,  but  then  poverty-stricken  and  in  need — he  liYcd  and  died 
in  a  Chancery  suit !  Ask  Sir  William  of  the  rest,  I  have  no  time, 
and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  them.)  But  to  our  history — Edward 
Lord  Ellenborough,  or  old  Thurlow,  would  have  annihilated  the  utter 
barrister  who  might  have  dared  to  remark  on  an  involuntary  yawn, 
and  hold  long  discourse,  to  the  public,  of  his  feelings,  and  sensibility, 
and  irritability,  and  all  other  Inlittf,  but  his  capability.  A  king's  coun- 
sel would  no  more  have  ventured  to  have  cast  aside  his  wig  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Bench,  than  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Bench  itself.  I  scarcely  think  the  judges  of  those  days  would  have  sur- 
vived that  shock.  Erskine  certainly  once  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  his  ancient  master  BuUer :  but  all  well-thinking  men  deemed 
the  act  scarcely  inferior  to  parricide  itself;  and  then  the  mercurial  bar- 
rister was  duly  qualified  as  mad.  Even  that  denisen  corporation  of  a 
court  of  justice,  the  jury,  were  then  really  **  good  men  and  true,"  such 
as  England  could  furnish  in  her  better  days.  They  were  men  of  sub-* 
stance  and  of  gravity,  without  undue  pretension ;  and  they  knew  their 
place  :  there  was  then  no  smiling,  and  smirking,  and  nodding  between 
them  and  the  coif.  '*  Gentlemen,"  as  the  judge  addressed  them,  was  an 
epithet  of  honour — a  title  of  distinction,  and  it  was  bestowed  with  conde- 
scension only  proportionate  to  die  obsequiousness  with  which  it  was  ac- 
cepted ;— -but  they  are  gone  too ;  now,  forsooth,  it  is  Esquire.  *'  Butcher, 
and  baker,  and  candlestick-maker" — solicitors — bankrupts — scavengers 
— et  hoc  genus  wme^  are  all-^all  Esquires.  "  Gentlemen  1  marry  come 
up  I"  Why  the  King,  Brummell,  and  myself  are  the  only  three  in  or  out 
of  the  empire  that  now  care  one  pin  about  the  tide,  (and  one  of  us  is 
getting  old,    God  save  the  mark  I  and  another  has  not  a  mark  to 


tave  him ;  hat  abandoned  his  country,  in  very  aoarn  of  imprineipled 
innovation ;  and  having  pli^ed  kmg  a  conipicooaa  futt  on  Ufeli  lttr§gB 
stage,  has  taken  the  "*  Si^ge  de  Calais"  for  hk  last  benefit.)     Tliea 
would  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  all  decomm,  proceed  to  Weataninseer 
on  the  first  day  of  term,  or  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  tlQwMkmi^ 
in  his  coach  of  estate.    Lord  Eldon  was  the  first  to  resign  it,  the  omly 
thing,  haply,  he  ever  readily  resigned.     It  is  a  pity  it  was,  in  fact^  ao 
expensive,  for  it  certainly  required  six  horses  and  footmen,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  of  paraphernalia,— its  progress  was  particularly  suitable, 
being  scarcely  more  aetire  than  that  of  his  lordship  elsewhere!    It  was 
a  perfect  Chancery  machine.     Erskine  certainly  revived  the  affair,  for 
a  moment,  but  it  would  not  do  for  him— he  was  ever  for  posting  it, 
and  the  trainbeaier  was  obliged  to  hold  him  fast,  in  fear  of  his  making 
a  bolt  by  the  window  in  a  paroxysm  of  vivacity — so  common  prudence 
induced  them  to  withhold  it  from  him.      Old  Thurlow  used  to  gtowl 
and  swear  the  whole  way  from  his  house  to  Westminster,  as  it  groaned 
onward  ;  but  Lord  Loughborough  was  glad  enough  to  put  up  with  it : 
for  it  was,  I  believe,  state  property,  and  might  not  be  touched ;  and, 
when  he  had  it  not,  was  even  content  to  ride  home  with  some  generova 
barrister.     I  hope  it  still  exisu,  and  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  deigned 
to  visit  it  in  its  hour  of  age  and  decay;  for,  might  its  *'  velvet  cushion*' 
speak,  of  what  strange  things  might  it  not  tell>  from  the  time  of  poor 
Charles  Yorke,  who  received  the  seals,  at  his  sovereign's  command,  bin 
who  wept  with  him  who  gave  them,  as  he  protested  his  duty  towards 
his  King  was  hostile  to  his  promise  to  his  party  I     He  reconciled  him'* 
sdf  to  either  principle  by  returning  to  his  house  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
giving  up  his  life.     There  was  one  other  (object,  and  that  not  the  least, 
which  might  have  been  worthy  of  consideration,  that  was  unhappily 
forgotten.    Some  aay,  in  excuse  of  the  last  pretender  to  its  hooom, 
the  vehicle  broke  down  beneath  the  weight  of  papers,  (affidevita 
and  other  things,)  which  were  carrying  home  for  reading ;  odiers  that, 
in  1806,  when  the  Whigs  came  in,  and  it  was  destined  to  carry  the  seals 
to  Saint  James's,  it  could  not  be  got  to  move.  This  might  have  been  so : 
but,  for  Heaven's  aake,  "  let  us  get  back  to  the  King's  Bench,"  as  Lofd 
Coleraine  used  to  say,  when  he  found  himself  at  a  dead  halt  as  to  his 
ways  and  means.     It  was  then  far  more  customary  than  it  has  been  of 
late,  for  the  justices  of  our  lord  the  King  to  evince  occasionally  a 
sense  of  their  proper  dignity,  and  display  the  extent  of  their  magistenai 
power,  without  any  of  the  refinements  of  excuse,  palliation,  or  explana* 
tion,  that  now  accompany  the  rare  occurrence  of  its  exercise.     1 1«- 
member,  one  day,  that  a  storm  of  wind  and  run  had  driven  an  entire 
regiment  of  Westminster  volimteers,  although  under  arms,  to  seek  Ibr 
shelter  within  the  Hall,  Ht  was  well  that  the  French  should  vbit  us,  as  it 
must  have  been  presumed,  in  fine  weather,) — ^when  Lord  Ellenboroogh'^ 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  clatter  of  the  musquetry.     *^  What  is  the 
eaase  of  that  interruption,  usher  V  vehemently  demanded  the  judgt. 
',*  My  lud,  it  is  a  volunteer  regiment  exorcfsingj  your  ludship." — **  Ex* 
orcising!  we  will  see  who  is  the  best  at  that-**-go,  Sir,  and  inform  the 
regiment  that,  if  it  depart  not  instantly,  I  shall  commit  it  to  the  custody 
of  the  tipstaff."    It  was  really  fine  to  see  the  legal  but  unmilitary  speed 
with  which  the  battalion  filed  off  at  the  first  report.     It  was  a  word  of 
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"Command  they  had  no  inclination  to  disobey,  and  readily  did  they  dare 
the  fury  of  the  elements  rather  than  that  of  his  lordship;  they  knew 
him  well,  and  would  almost  as  soon  have  encountered  Bonaparte 
himself. 

"  Thfere  was  a  horse  cause,  I  recollect,  to  which  a  certain  privy 
counsellor  was  a  party,  and  who,  as  of  right,  took  his  seat  upon  the 
bench  at  the  hearing,  and  there  (while  his  adversary's  coansel  told  his 
tale)  ventured  a  whisper  of  remark  to  the  Chief-Justice.  **if  you 
again  address  me,  Sir  W ^  I  shall  give  you  in  custody  of  thb  mar- 
shal.*'' It  was  a  settler  for  him,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  of  his  cause; 
for  he  lost  it,  and  most  justly  too. 

'*  There  was  also  Charles  Mathews,  who  had  made  litmself  rather 
too  much  "  at  home;"  for,  on  the  first  representation  of  "  Love,  Law, 
-and  Physic,"  after  personating  Garrow  as  a  pleader  in  admirable  style, 
(what  is  there  he  does  not  do  admirably  ?)  he  must  needs  take  off  the 
Chief- Justice's  judicial  manner,  and  imitate  his  nasal  twang  :^-^urely, 
he  must  have  had  inward  misgivings  and  instinctive  dread  as  be 
-did  it !  "  Some  good-natured  friend  or  another,**  as  Sir  Fretful  says, 
was  not  long  in  communicating  the  liberties  nightly  taken  with  his 
•Lordship's  peculiarities  or  defects  in  the  comedian's  fife  d  ^Ife  with  his 
laughing  audience.  Lord  Ellenborpugh  was  any  thittg  but  thin-skin- 
tied,  but  he  knew  and  felt  what  was  due  to  his  office,  hnd  he  was  de- 
termined to  assert  it.  He  was  right.  (In  that  respect,  afid  diiit  alone, 
Best — I '  hate  superlatives  in  general — is  eomiiaratively  wise  to  Lord 
Tenterden.)  It  is  said  a  pretty  significant  message  was  conveyed, 
suggestive  of  his  Lordship's  opinion  and  resolution  upon  the  subject, 
^  the  sinning  histrion ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  was  in- 
fitantly  as  readily  deferred  to,  less  from  fear  than  from  a  sense  of  fit- 
lie^s  and  propriety.  The  omission  of  the  favourite  imitation  was  no 
eooner  j^rceived  by  a  crowded  audience,  attracted  to  witness  and  enjoy 
it,  thkn  a  fearful  shout  arose  from  the  many-headed  monster  for  its 
Tepetition.  Mathews,  however,  declined  it  in  most  respectful  terms ; 
Imt  his  Majesty,  the  mob,  was  in  one  of  his  obstinate  and  exigent 
hufnours,  with  nothing  of  the  pliability  or  meekness  of  the  volunteer 
battalion  in  his  coniposition  at  the  moment, — ^he  insisted,  and^ot  con- 
tent with  invitation,  chose  to  indulge  in  no  little  of  cbntomely,  and 
aomewhat  of  menace.  It  was  then  that,  in  the  frank  and  manly  man- 
ner for  which  Mathews  has  ever  been  distinguished,  he  declared,  that 
When  he  had  encharged  himself  with  the  part  in  the  first  instance,  he 
liad  b^n  far  from  supposing  ofience  might  have  been  taken  in  any 
quarter ;  but  the  contrary  having  been  suggested  to  him,  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  evince  disrespect,  or  to  attach  ridicule  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  his  country,  and  he  must  beg  to  decline  compliance 
with  the  public  wish.  No,  it  would  not  do — ^John  Bull  was  in  one  of 
his  Thurlow  or  Londonderry  moods ; — he  would  have  it  all  his  own 
vray,  like  Mr.  Herries ; — he  would  not  be  pacified,  and  roared  out  as 
lustily  as  a  lion  at  the  sight  of  the  means  of  refection :  so  that  it  seemed 
with  Mathews,  like  Hardy knute  in  the  *  Wood-Demon,'  that  if  he  could 
not  provide  a  victim  for  his  master  at  the  appointed  season,  he  must 
just  consent  to  be  devoured  himself.  Yet  he  is  not  the  man  to  wince : 
so  when  John's  lungs  really  could  no  more  (and  they  stand  something 
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of  exercise) — when  his  breath  began  to  fail  him,  and  his  vocabulary  to 
be  exhausted — when  look  and  gesture  were  feebly  substituted  (like 
Claremont  for  Young  in  Hamlet)  for  words — Mathews,  as  energeti- 
cally as  emphatically,  observed,  **  That  no  power  on  earth  should  coot- 
pel  him  to  the  performance."  Would  that  he  had  had  the  miinage- 
ment  of  the  procrastinated  ultimatum  with  the  Divan!  he  would  have 
just  settled  it,  like  Codrington,  in  right  English  bull-dog  style.  John 
was  now  content  perforce.  After  grumbling,  there  is  nothing  the 
ammal  likes  so  much  as  contradiction.  All  his  sympathies  apparently 
lie  that  way.  The  growl  of  anger  was  changed  to  a  grumble  of  ap- 
plause. Alathews  was  *'  at  home/'  and  Lord  Ellenborough  spared.  But 
this,  all  this,  was  nothing  to  what  happened  when  his  Lordship  and  Sir 
Soulden  Lawrence  raised  their  voices  together  in  any  thing  but  concert. 
Waterloo  was  nothing  to  it.  Trafalgar  scarcely  offered  a  comparison. 
Navarino  was  but  a  puddle  in  a  storm ;  Lord  Londonderry  himself 
a  mightless  mite.  Sir  Soulden  was  a  good  man,  and  a  sound  constitu- 
tional lawyer ;  but  to  his  other  constitutional  qualities  added  irrestrain* 
able  irritability  of  nerve;  he  was  frank,  bold,  and  generous,  but  dread- 
fully irascible,  and  a  puny  judge  in  any  thing  but  temper.  Full  often 
he  came  into  contact  with  his  chief;  and  his  difference  of  opinion  was 
sometimes  as  great  as  that  which  exists  between  earth  and  heaven. 
He,  too,  was  not  seldom  in  a  committing  humour :  would  fearlessly 
intrench  on  what  his  colleague  might  deem  his  exclusive  prerogative, 
and  thus  they  would  thunder  away  together : — *  Usher,  keep  order ;' 
*  Tipstaff,  take  that  man  into  custody ;'  '  Crier,  preserve  silence.'  It 
was  a  broadside  from  two  first-rates  at  once.  It  was  the  creaking  of 
a  ninety-eight's  cannon  stocks  in  a  storm ;  and  verily  the  old  HaU 
seemed  as  if  it  too  would  be  down  upon  them.  Park  used  to  look 
most  solemnly  sanctified ;  Garrow  was  ever  too  fond  of  mischief  not 
to  enjoy  it ;  Erskine  got  an  epigram  ready  to  send  round  the  bar ; 
while  Topping  looked  awfully  magnificent,  as  if  he  were  umpire  to  the 
rival  heroes.  At  last,  Lord  Ellenborough  (either  unaffectedly,  or  to 
annoy  his  neighbour)  contrived  so  to  manage  and  restrain  his  temper 
when  Sir  Soulden  was  excited,  that  the  exasperation  of  the  latter  was 
increased  beyond  human  bearing ;  and  he  at  last  gave  in.  He  got 
permission  to  exchange  to  the  Common  Pleas,  where,  by  the  side  o€ 
old  Heath  and  Sir  James  Mansfield,  he  went  on  smoothly  for  a  time ; 
but  at  last  died,  if  I  remember,  by  bursting  a  blood-vessel.  He  was  a 
man,  with  all  his  faults,  loved  and  respected ;  and  he  died  as  sincerely, 
as  generally  regretted.  If  you  wish  to  see  a  likeness  of  him,  go  and  look 
at  Fawcett's  performance  of  King  Arthur ;  his  traits  bear  an  extraor- 
dinary resemblance  to  those  of  the  spirited  judge ;  but  the  latter  had 
much  dignity  of  manner,  and  was  better  in  person  than  the  actor." 
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"  There  ii,  perbaps,  no  subject  of  more  universal  interest  in  tbe  whole  range  of 
natural  knowledge,  than  that  of  tbe  unceasing  fluctusttons  whick  take  plaee  in  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  are  immersed.** — British  Almanack, 

At  Cheltenham,  where  one  drinks  one*s  fiU 

Of  folly  and  cold  water, 
I  danced,  last  year,  my  first  quadrille. 

With  old  Sir  Geoflfrey's  daughter. 
Her  cheek  with  Summer's  rose  might  vie. 

When  Summer's  rose  is  newest ;  * 

Her  eyes  were  blue  as  Autumn's  sky. 

When  Autunm's  sky  is  bluest: 
And  well  my  heart  might  deem  her  one  . 

Of  Life's  most  precious  flowers. 
For  half  her  thoughts  were  of  its  Sun, 

And  half  were  of  its  Showers. 

I  spoke  of  Novels : — "  Vivian  Grey" 

Was  positively  charming. 
And  "  AlmackV  infinitely  gajr. 

And  ^'  Frankenstein"  akrming; 
I  said  "  De  Vere"  was  chastely  told. 

Thought  well  of  *'  Herbert  Lacy," 
Called  Mr.  Banim's  sketches  "  bold,'' 

And  Lady  Morgan's  "  racy:" 
I  vow'd  that  last  new  thing  of  Hook's 

Was  vastly  entertaining; 
And  Laura  said — ''  I  doat  on  books. 

Because  it's  always  raining  V 

I  talk'd  of  Music's  gorgeous  fane ; 

I  raved  about  Rossim, 
Hoped  Ronzi  would  come  back  again. 

And  criticised  Pacini ; 
I  wish'd  the  chorus-singers  dumb. 

The  trumpets  more  pacific. 
And  eulogized  Brocard's  a  plomb, 

And  voted  Paul  "  terrific." 
What  cared  she  for  Medea's  pride. 

Or  Desdemona's  sorrow.? 
"  Alas !"  my  beauteous  listener  sigh'd, 

*'  We  must  have  storms  to-morrow !" 

1  told  her  tales  of  other  lands ; 

Of  ever-boiling  fountains. 
Of  poisonous  lakes,  and  barren  sands. 

Vast  forests,  trackless  mountains : 
I  painted  bright  Italian  skies, 

I  lauded  Persian  roses, 
Coin'd  similes  for  Spanish  eyes. 

And  jests  for  Inoian  noses : 
1  laugh  d  at  Lisbon's  love  of  Mass, 

And  Vienna's  dread  of  treason ; 
And  Laura  aak'd  me  where  the  glass 

Stood  at  Madrid  last  season. 
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n  wiht^mr  had  gone  its  rounds, 

TkB  mmek  Wore,  of  scandal  r 
Wliat  made  Sir  Luke  lay  down  his  hounds. 

And  Jane  take  up  her  Handel ; 
Why  Julia  walk'd  upon  the  heath. 

With  the  pale  Moon  above  her ; 
Where  Flora  lost  her  false  front  teeth. 

And  Anne  her  falser  lover ; 
How  Lord  de  B.  and  Mra  L. 

Had  crossed  the  sea  together ; 
My  shudderine  partner  cried — "  Oh  Ciel ! 

How  couid  they,  in  such  weather  ?" 

Was  she  a  Blue?— I  put  my  trust 

In  strata,  petals,  gases ; 
A  Boudoir-pedant  ?    I  discuss'd 

The  Toga  and  the  Fasces ; 
A  Cockney-Muse  ? — I  mouthed  a  deal 

Of  folly  from  Endymion ; 
A  Saint  ? — 1  praised  the  pious  zeal 

Of  Messrs.  Way  and  Simeon ; 
A  Politician  ? — it  was  vain, 

To  quote  the  Morning  Paper ; 
The  horrid  phantoms  came  again. 

Rain,  Hail,  and  Snow,  and  Vapour. 

Flat  Flattery  was  my  only  chance : 

I  acted  deep  devotion, ' 
Found  magic  in  her  every  glance, 

Grace  in  her  every  motion ; 
I  wasted  all  a  Stripling*s  lore, 

Prayer,  passion,  folly,  feeling ; 
And  wildly  look*d  upon  the  floor. 

And  wildly  on  the  ceiling; 
I  envied  gloves  upon  her  arm. 

And  shawls  upon  her  shoulder ; 
And  when  my  worship  was  most  warm. 

She  "never  found  it  colder." 

I  don't  object  to  wealth  or  land : 

And  she  will  have  the  giving 
Of  an  extremely  pretty  hand. 

Some  thousands,  and  a  living. 
She  makes  silk  purses,  broiders  stools. 

Sings  sweetly,  dances  finely. 
Paints  screens,  subscribes  to  Sunday  schools. 

And  sits  a  horse  divinely. 
But  to  be  linked  for  life  to  her ! — 

The  desperate  man  who  tried  it. 
Might  marry  a  Barometer, 

And  hang  himself  beside  it ! 

♦. 
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The  speedies  of  a  distiogaiihed  fltateMMn  «id  onftor  muflt 
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Jhs  flhare  in  nU  the  greet  political  transactions  t>f  the  fiwf if nmwH  mnd  parlia-* 
ment  for  thurty-foor  yean<^the  crisis  of  his  AAA  aad  the  historic  ffierj, 
if  we  nfay  so  express  it^  vhich  surrounded  hie  nkme,  as  he  descended  to  the 
tomh. 

Amongst  the  nsrious  soaroes  of  the  po^er  and  health  of  nations,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  ought  to  he  eonadered  so  sacred  as  the  talents  of  great 
men.  It  is  by  them  uat  salutary  masdms  are  dissemhuted,  take  root,  and 
fructify  in  the  public  mind ;  it  is  by  them  that  the  great  virtues,  which  ani-* 
mate  the  moral  world,  are  brought  to  practical  bearing,  and  men  of  inferior 
Blinds  taught  to  act  with  si^ierior  wisdom.  They  compute,  ^ley  oombinoj 
they  consotidate,  they  direct  the  isolated  energies  of  nations ;  and  OOBoeiving 
stnmgl^  the  common  good,  they  impart  to  these  energies  a  majesfie  4Bd 
irresistible  impulse  to  reach  that  final  term. 

Mr.  Canning  unquestionably  belonged  to  that  order  of  men  who  vindicate 
an  ascendancv  in  society  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  means — ^the  honour- 
able and  useful  exercise  of  their  own  talents.  "  Unaccradited  by  patridan 
patronage" — unallied  to  ^reat  families — utterly  unaided  by  any  of  those 
aristocratic  auxiliaries  which  influence  and  command  both  station  and  emo* 
lament  in  this  country,  and  sustained  alone  by  his  own  high  hopes,  he  won  his 
way  to  the  highest  grade  of  political  and  social  distinction.  From  a  medio- 
crity of  station,  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  he  became  Prime  Minister  of 
En^nd.  And  when  we  regard  the  power  of  the  Britidi  Empire,  pervading 
as  it  does  both  hemimheres,  operating  strongly  on  ever}'  subaltern  power, 
both  in  the  new  and  tne  old  world,  and  by  its  absolute  dtmiinion  of  the  seas 
holding  the  key  of  every  maritime  state,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  the  greatest  union  of  social  and  moral  strength  under  Heaven.  The 
Premier  of  England,  who  wields  that  strength  wiUi  benignity  and  wisdom, 
sorely  enjovs  a  most  enviable  fame ;  and  is  possessed,  perhaps,  of  the  highest 
virtue  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
George  Canni^  was  that  man.  His  situation,  it  is  true,  at  tibe  time  of  his 
death,  was  trsring  and  animating,  "  his  prospects  perilous  and  magnificent,'' 
and  not  only  his  own  but  foreign  nations  had  formed  a  favourable  estimate 
both  of  his  disposition  and  of  his  powers  to  assert  and  maintain  his  station. 
He  was  cut  off  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  his  fame ;  not,  however,  before 
he  had  f ullv  realized  the  sentiment  of  Cicero,  who  deemed  that  thtae  is  no- 
thing bv  wnich  human  virtue  so  closely  approximates  to  the  Divinity,  as  by 
either  founding  new  states,  or  preserving  tnose  already  founded.t 

The  era  of  Mr.  Canning's  life,  by  which  his  name  will  be  most  recom- 
mended to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  posterity,  takes  its  date  at  the  death 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  18S2.  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  word 
both  pupils  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord  Castlereagh  servilely  followed  the  errors  in 
the  track  of  his  master,  for  he  could  only  follow ;  Mr.  Canning  redressed  the 
errors  of  Pitt.  Pitt  subsidized  Europe  against  France — his  heart  was  broken 
by  the  victory  of  Austerlitz— and  England  was  saved  from  invasion  by 
the  bravery  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  Pitt  allied  himself  with  the  great 
northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  saw  the  balance  of  Europe  extin- 
guished. Canning  placed  Great  Britain  in  her  natural  position  as  leader 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  earth.  Pitt  was  invited  throughout  all  his 
life  by  Miranda,  and  others,  and  many  golden  opportunities,  to  promote  the 
severance  of  Spanish  America  from  Spain ;  but  neither  the  obvious  necessity 

*  «  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  HonoDrable  George  Canning,  with  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life.     By  R.  Therry,  Esq."    8vo.    In  six  Volumes. 

t  <*  Neque  enim  est  ulln  res,  in  qua  propiiia  ad  Deorum  nomen  rirtns  accedat 
hiimana,  quam  civitatcs  aut  condere  novas  aut  conserrare  jam  conditas.** 
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of  creating  a  counterpoise  in  the  New  World  to  the  rising  greatness  of 
North  America^  nor  of  balancing  the  military  preponderance  and  despotism 
of  France  by  increasing  the  free  governments  ana  naval  powers  of  the  ntet 
€^  the  worKl,  could  persuade  him  to  check  Napoleon  by  such  means.  Lord 
Castlereagh  pnrsuea  still  the  Pitt  plan  of  opposing  despotism  bv  de^po^sm. 
He  personally  involved  himself  in  intimacies  and  friendships  with  th»  Kinos 
of  the  Holy  Alliance^  the  Empresses  and  Queens^  their  Viziers  and  diplomatic 
agents ;  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  acquaintance  with  them  all^  for  their 
feelings  were  con^nial.  This  intimacy  unguardedly  involved  him  in  that 
web  of  selfidi  pohcv,  which  must  ever  mark  the  conduct  of  such  characters 
and  commnnitieB>  the  dominant  principle  of  which  is  an  uniform  resistance 
to  every  measure  that  would  multiply  tne  representative  governments  of  the 
worid.  Any  of  these  imperial,  royal,  or  noole  personages,  would  have  con- 
sidered a  correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Bolivar  as  an  act 
of  personal  hostility  to  themselves,  and  a  rebellious  suggestion  to  the  mil- 
UoQS  who  live  under  their  absolute  dominion.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  suffer 
hinraelf,  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  embarrassed  by  any 
such  perplexing  intimacies ; — he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Continent,  or  their  ministers^  except  as  a  public  man,  and  on  public  grounds ; 
he  felt  himself  standing  in  equal  illation  to  Prince  Mettemich  or  Rufua 
King ;  he  saw  that  the  policy  of  a  ^at  commercial  state  and  island  power, 
was  to  lead  the  van  of  the  free  nations  of  the  earth— his  was  "  the  policy 
of  the  great  Elizabeth,  of  Walsingham,  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  the  numerous 
heroes  Sf  the  maiden  reign."  Elizabeth  broke  the  iron  tyranny  of  Spain  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  added  Holland  to  the  free  nations  of  the  eartn:  she 
created  a  free  and  commercial  state  with  herself,  to  balance  the  dispositiona 
of  tihe  Continent.  Mr.  Canning  "  called  a  new  world  into  existence,  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  old ;"  and  made  that  existence  of  a  new  world  a 
seasonable,  effective,  and  decisive  means  for  defeating  an  outra^  perpe- 
trated l^  France  upon  the  liberties  of  Spain,  and  upon  the  equipoise  of  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  Editor  of  Mr.  Canning's  Speeches  undertook  the  publication  with 
Mr.  Canning  s  sanction,  and  the  advantages  of  his  revision  and  direction  ; 
and  he  had  executed  the  material  part  of  his  work  when  Mr.  Canning  died. 
He  has  performed  his  duty  with  the  ardour  of  an  admirer;  but  without  any 
intemperate  or  injudicious  zeal.  He  has  supplied  a  biographical  memoir, 
forming  about  half  the  first  volume,  valuable  lor  the  authenticity,  as  well  as 
novelty  of  the  particulars  which  it  contains.  He  has  also  introduced  con- 
necting or  explanatory  links,  historical  and  parliamentary;  and  interesting 
specimens  of  Mr.  Canning's  autograph  corrections  of  his  speeches,  one  of 
which  is  the  celebrated  passage,  in  which  he  said  ^'  That  the  next  war  in 
Europe  would  be  a  war  not  so  much  of  armies  as  of  opinions."  This  passage 
Mr.  Canning  was  charged  with  having  altered  for  the  press ;  but  it  appears 
by  this  fae  nmile  to  have  been  left  by  him  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
best  and  most  accredited  newspaper  reports,  and  as  it  was  spoken  by  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  summary  of  Mr.  Canniuj^  character,  as  a  statesman,  by  Mr.  Therry, 
the  Editor,  we  subjoin.  Ih  his  exaggerated  praise  of  Mr.  Canning's  or»« 
torical  powers,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  we  do  not  agree.  He  pushes 
his  encomiums  too  far.  Perhaps  he  never  heard  those  great  men  aeliver 
themselves  in  Parliament,  above  whom,  in  oratory,  he  too  decidedly  elevates 
the  recently  lamented  Premier. 

*^  Nature,  and  the  happiest  diadplixie.  had  formed  Mr.  Canning  for  the  Minister 
of  a  powexful  free  people.  He  had  in  him  that  which  could  sustain  its  greatness 
and  glory  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  wield  its  energies  in  an  emergency  of  novelty 
or  duiger.  It  has  been  observed  of  him,  and  he  avowed,  that  British  interests  were 
the  Pour  star  of  his  policy ;  but  the  interests  of  his  country  swayed  Mm.  in  a  sense 
characteristic  of  our  administrative  genius  at  the  best  periods  of  oiir  history — ^in  a 
^ense  remarked  by  judging  foreigners,  as  one  of  our  happiest  national  traits,  and 
the  main-spring  d  our  national  power.    A  patriot  Minister— his  views  were  gene- 
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socM  and  oompreheniiTe  as  the  gtatlon  of  his  mind  was  exalted.  He  would  .secure 
or  raise  the  power  and  glory  of  his  country  by  that  maxim,  whidi,  if.  not  always 
acted  on,  was  always  professed,  by  the  most  powerful  free  people  of  antiquity.  He 
would  maintain  the  rank  and  authority  of  England  among  nations,  by  cultivating 
sympathy  abroad  with  elements  and  principles  of  the  most  generous  order.** 

^^  It  was  his  opinion  frequently  expressed,  that  England's  greataeai  depends  upon 
good  faith  and  character ;  and  that  to  be  safe  and  happy,  she  must  be  great.  This 
maxim  of  the  soundest  and  grandest  poUcy,  was  urged  by  him  with  all  Uie  energy  of 
his  genius,  through  every  stage  and  vicissitude  of  that  war  so  memorably  wsged 

r'nst  an  enemy  the  most  powerful  in  resources,— the  ablest  in  faculty, — above  all, 
most  relentless  in  hatred,  this  country  had  ever  known — one  who,  combating  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Pyramids,  on  the  distant  plains  of  Egypt,  led  his  legions  to  victory 
with  the  cry,  *•  that  they  were  there  striking  at  the  heart  of  England,  and  preparing 
for  her  the  mortal  blow.'  Despotism  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  are  not  buried  for 
ever  beyond  tlie  water  with  Bonaparte.  Semi-barbarous  pride,  with  the  sentiment 
of  giant  force,  in  one  quarter — hereditary  ambition,  religious  bigotry,  and  the  dread 
of  freedom,  with  the  vain  glory  of  a  martial  people,  in  another,  may  again  disturb 
the  peace,  and  threaten  the  independence  of  Europe.  It  is  then  that  England  and 
Europe  would  miss  the  courage  and  the  counsels  of  one  who  had,  above  all  men 
Hving,  the  faculty  to  rally  the  spirits  of  the  assailed  or  the  oppressed ;  of  him  who, 
in  America,  *  caUed  a  new  world  into  existence,  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  old ;'  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  redress  the  balance  of  fireedom.'* 

^Vhilst  we  bear  testimony  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Memoirs,  yet 
there  are  some  circumstances  psrtiemarly  relative  to  his  family  and  to  the 
early  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  life,  which  might  have  been  more  accurately  nar- 
rated than  the  Editor  fans  detailed  them ;  for  instance,  he  describes  Mr.  Can- 
ning's mother  (whose  maiden  name  was  Costelloe),  at  the  timeof  her  marriage, 
as  '*  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  acoomplishments."  Now  we  have  seen  a  letter 
written  by  a  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Canning's  family,  which  gives  the  fol- 
lowing more  accurate  and  authentic  account  ofthis  lady.  ''  Mrs.  G.  Canning 
(the  mother  of  the  statesman),  when  I  saw  her  in  1772,  was  a  lively,  agreea- 
ble, pretty-looking  woman,  with  fine  animated  eyes  like  her  son's,  but  had  no 
Eretensions  to  beauty  or  accomplishments  beyond  writing  and  reading  her  own 
mguage  uncommonly  well ;  and  had  many  good  qualities. **  In  the  same  letter 
there  is  also  the  following  sentence,  which  satisfactorily  refutes  the  calumni- 
ous imputation  industriously  propagated  by  Mr.  Canning's  enemies,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Sheridan.  ''There  was  no  intercourse  whatever  between 
Mrs.  Canning  and  Sheridan ;  and  if  she  was  acquainted  with  him,  it  was  cer- 
tainly long  after  the  birth  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  after  the  intereourse  of  Mm. 
Canning  with  the  family  of  her  brother-in-law  (Mr.  S.  Canning)  had  ceased." 
The  early  education  of  Mr.  Canning,  his  habits  of  diligence,  and  the  success- 
ful perseverance  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  are  introduced  into 
the  Memoirs  in  a  style  of  agreeable  narrative.  From  a  passage  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Canning  whilst  at  Oxford  to  a  college  niend,  it  is  evident 
that  from  his  boyhood  he  had  marked  out  ''in  his  mind's  eye  **  a  political 
life  as  the  most  suitable  sphere  for  the  successful  exercise  of  his  talents. 
He  was  not  insensible,  however,  of  the  imprudence  of  abandoning  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  then  intended  to  pursue  as  a  provision  for  me,  for  the 
'^  bright  uncertunty"  of  arrivii^  at  competence  and  independence  through 
the  precarious  process  of  political  advancement.  The  passage  to  which  we 
alluae  runs  thus: — *'l  am  already,  Grod  knows,  too  much  inclined  both  by 
my  own  sanguine  wishes,  and  the  connexions  with  whom  I  am  most  inti- 
mate^ and  whom,  above  all  others,  I  revere,  to  aim  at  the  House  of  Commons 
as  the  only  path  to  the  only  desirable  thing  in  the  world — the  gratification  of 
ambition ;  while  at  the  same  time  every  tie  of  common-sense,. of  fortune,  and 
of  duty,  draws  me  to  the  study  of  a  profession.  The  former  propensity,  I 
hope,  reflection,  necessity,  and  the  friendly  advice  and  very  marked  attention 
of  the  Dean,  will  enable  me  to  overcome ;  and  to  the  law  I  look  as  the  pro- 
fession which,  in  this  country,  holds  out  every  enticement  that  can  nerve  the 
exertions  and  give  vigour  to  the  powers  of  a  young  man.    The  way,  indeed. 
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is  long,  toilsome,  and  rugged  ;  but  it  leads  to  honoufs  aolid  and  lastiag,  to' 
independence,  without  which  no  bleflsings  of  fortune  howei^er  profuae,  no 
distinctions  of  station  however  splendid,  can  afford  a  liberal  mind  true  satis- 
faction—to power  for  which  no  task  can  be  too  hard,  no  labours  too  trying." 

Mr.  Canning  admits  that  at  this  time  (the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age)  ne 
was  shamefully  ignorant  of  French ;  and  though  he  had  fifty  times  formed 
the  intention  of  learning  it,  he  never  brought  his  intentions  to  the  maturity 
of  practical  application.  He  was  fully  sensible,  however,  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  to  complete  the 
education  or  a  gentleman,  and  he  gives  the  following  outline  of  a  plan  for 
acquiring  a  competent  and  usefulknowledge  of  it.  This  plan  he  subse- 
quently carried  into  effect ;  and  in  subjoining  it,  we  strongly  recommend  its 
adoption  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  best — indoM,  almost  the  only 
effective  mode  of  making  a  creditable  proficiency  in  the  French  language. 

'^  By  this  time  twelvemonth  (Mr.  Canuing  writei,  in  the  letter  above  cited)  I  iiv- 
tend  to  procure  a  tmattering,  sufficient  to  call  a  coach  or  swear  at  a  waiter ;  and  then 
to  put  into  execution  a  plan  formed  long  ago,  in  happier  days,  of  going  abroad  with 
my  three  fellow  scribes,  the  Microoosmopolitans.*  Our  idea  is  not  that  of  scampering 
through  France  and  ranting  in  Paris ;  but  a  sober  sort  of  thing — to  go  and  settle  fior 
two  months  in  some  provincial  town,  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
respectability  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  purity  of  its  language ;  there  to  improve 
our  constitutions  by  the  first,  to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  in 
the  second,  and  to  qualify  ourselves  for  a  farther  extension  of  it  in  the  third.'* 

From  the  speeches  we  make  one  extract  from  the  many  beautiful  passagiSB 
with  which  they  abound.  It  is  an  eloquent  vindication  of  his'own  policy,  as 
well  as  a  just  and  ingenious  argument,  to  show  that  whilst  Mr.  Canning  im- 
proves upon  the  policy  and  principles  of  Pitt,  he  does  not  deviate  from  Uiem. 

^^  Sir,  I  deny  that  we  have  departed  from  the  general  prindples  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ft  h^ 
true,  indeed,  that  no  man  who  has  observed  the  signs  of  the  times,  can  have  failed 
to  discover  in  the  arguments  of  our  opponents,  upon  this  occasion,  a  secret  wish  to 
renew  the  Baxik  restriction ;  and  it  is  upon  that  point,  and  with  respect  to  measures 
leading,  in  our  apprehension,  to  that  point,  that  we  are  accused,  and  not  unjustly,  with 
differing  from  those  who  accuse  us.  We  are  charged  with  a  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Pitt,  because  we  declared  our  determination  not  to  renew  an  expedient, 
which,  though  it  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  particidar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  dragged  into  a  precedent.  It  never  surely  can  be  quoted 
as  a  spontaneous  act  of  deliberate  policy ;  and  it  was  an  act,  be  it  remembered,  of 
which  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  live  to  witness  those  consequences  which  effectually  deter  his 
successors  from  the  repetition  of  it.  But  it  is  singular  to  remark  how  ready  some 
people  are  to  admire  in  a  great  man,  the  exception  rather  than  titie  rule  of  his  con- 
duct. Such  perverse  wordiiip  is  like  the  idolatry  of  barbarous  nations,  who  can  see 
the  noon»day  splendour  of  the  sun  without  emotion,  but  who,  when  he  is  in  eclipse, 
come  forward  with  hymns  and  cymbab  to  adore  him.  Thus  there  are  those  who  ve- 
nerate Mr.  Pitt  less  in  the  brightness  of  his  meridian  glory  than  under  his  partial 
obscurations,  and  who  gaae  on  him  with  the  fondest  admlntiou  when  he  has  acci- 
dentally ceased  to  shine. 

''  My  admiration  '  on  this  side  only  of  idolatry '  of  that  ^^reat  man  is  called  forth 
by  the  glorious  course  which  he  ran,  and  for  the  illumination  which  he  shed  over 
his  country.  But  I  do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  most  zealous  worshipper  to  adopt 
even  the  accidental  faults  of  the  iUustrious  model  whom  we  vainly  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate. 1  do  not  think  it  part  of  fealty  to  him  to  adopt,  without  necessity,  measures 
which  necessity  alone  forced  upOn  him.  Treading  with  unequal  pace  in  his  steps,  I 
do  not  think  it  our  duty  to  select  by  preference  those  footmarks  in  which,  from  the 
sHpperiness  of  the  times,  he  may  have  trodden  awry. 

•*  If,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  with  my  whole  soul  I 
adopt,  with  my  whole  strength  I  will  endeavour  to  maintain  the  measures  of  my 
Right  Honourable  friend  (Mr.  Huskision),  I  have  said  enough,  and  I  will  not  detain 
them  by  going  into  the  details  of  a  question  of  which  he  is  himself  a  perfect  master, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  the  House  equally  master  with  himself.    But  1  should 
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bftve  been  ashamed  to  let  this  debate  go  by-  without  dedariag  that  1  wlU  readily 
take  my  share  of  responsibility  for  his  measure,  leaving  to  my  Right  Honourable 
friend  the  undivided  glory/' 

The  speedHSft  of  Mt.  Canning^  w^bmmLm  fatfages  of  splendour  and  great 
pa««R  ThmfBwiargnmm^  te  onrtory  hare  pcriahcd  wHh  him>  or  survive 
oidhr  m«lwT«HwnDrance  of  those  who  had  the  delight  to  hear  hun;  its  in- 
t^ttctnal  character^  however^  will  be  faithfully  transmitted  to  posterity  in 
these  volumea^  whidi  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  memorials  of  hi|i 
eloquence. 


A   FIRST    LESSON   IN    READING. 
"  Oh  reader,  if  that  thou  canst  read  !*' 

If  that  thou  canst  read !  what  a  question  for  the  nineteenth  ceotury ; 
and  amidst  the  boasted  march  of  intellect,  and  the  unremitting  laboura 
of  tract  societies,  of  every  form  and  calibre !  Have  we  not  Bell  aehools, 
and  Lancaater  schools,  and  charter  schools,  and  parochial  schools, 
schools  with  note  and  comment,  and  schools  without  note  and  com- 
ment, infant  schools,  and  schools  for  grown  gentlemen  ?  Have  not 
polemics  become  the  handmaids  of  literature  ?  and  do  not  all  manner 
of  persons  suck  in  the  elements  of  learning  widi  the  milk  of  sectarian 
hatred  ?  Is  not  every  body  permitted,  nay  forced  to  read,  '<  whether 
his  mammy  will  or  no?"  All  this  is  very  true :  there  is  no  denying  it. 
Reading  and  writing  are,  indeed,  no  longer  aristocratic  distinctions 
(thank  Heaven  for  it; ;  but  still  I  reiterate  the  question  standing  at  the 
head  of  my  paper ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  some  of  you, 
gentlest  of  the  gentle,  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  interro* 
gatory.  What !  Sirs,  do  you  flatter  yourselves  that  you  have  no  longec 
need  of  a  literary  go-cart,  because  you  have  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  b-a,  ba^  and  c-a^  ca ;  or  becau8e»  perchance,  you  exceed  in  skill  the 
Welsh  curate,  who  avoided  the  cramped  polysyllabic  proper  names  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  always  reading  that  "hard  name  went  unto 
hard  place  V  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  souls,  I  beseech 
you.  The  art  of  reading  is  no  such  mechanical  process.  Think  upon 
what  Montaigne  says,  "  J 'ay  leu  en  Tke  Live  cent  choses,  que  tel  n'y 
a  pas  leu.  Plutarque  y  a  leu  cent,  outre  ce  que  j'y  ay  seen  lire ;  et  k 
Tadventure,  ce  que  Tautheur  y  avoit  mis."  Trust  me,  there  is  many  a 
D.D.  who  has  gone  through  half  the  Bodleian  without  having  read  the 
contents  of  a  single  volume,  not  to  speak  of  '^  ce  que  Tautheur  y  ayoit 
mis ;"  and  as  for  the  mass  of  readers,  they  are  scarcely  ten  paces  in 
advance  of  that  worthy  person,  who,  having  diligently  perused  the 
entire  volume  of  Euclid,  declared  that  it  was  a  very  amusing  book, 
but  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  pictures  (so  he  called  the  dia- 
grams). 

It  was  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence  that  men  should,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  buy  books  first,  and  set  about  reading  them  afterwards. 
What  between  the  books  which  are  above  ordinary  comprehensions, 
and  those  which  are  too  easily  understood,  and  speak  too  plainly  the 
truths  opposed  to  popular  prejudices  and  private  interests,  nothing 
good  would  be  vendible,  if  the  public  were  purchasers  with  notice ; 
and  the  matter  would  be  worse  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  pub- 
lications which  have  positively  no  meaning  at  all ;  "  for  true  no  mean- 
ing puzzles  more  than  wit*'*     What  then  would  become  of  those  who 
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live  by  theSirpen?  The  thought  puts  one  into  a  cold  perspiration! 
Nature,  however,  has  been  kind,  and  bibliopoly  thrives.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  more  than  common  charity,  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
assisted  in  reading :  and  this,  I  take  it,  has  been  the  "  moving  why'* 
that  has  tempted  our  great  booksellers  to  dabble  so  much  in  reviews, 
a  class  of  publications  especially  dedicated  to  the  service  of  those  who 
catinot  read  for' themselves.  A  review  is  to  the  intellect  what  a  pair 
of  spectacles  is  to  the  eyes  ;  and  without  its  assistance,  printing  might 
as  well  be  confined  to  advertizing  macassar  oil,  and  giving  fresh  lustre 
to  Warren's  blackii^.  Between  the  ignorance,  the  wilfulness,  and  the 
preoccupation  of  the  public — (I  beg  pardon  for  these  hard  words  ;  but 
the  present  company  is  always  excepted) — a  book  may  be  thumbed  till 
its  pages  are  dog's  ears,  without  the  reader  being  '*  any  the  wiser,**  if 
the  way  to  the  interior  and  mystic  sense  of  the  author  be  not  mac- 
adamisped  by  the  lucubrations  of  a  professed  critic.  I  pass  over  the 
common  place  of  Machiavel's  Prince,  of  which  (Edipus  himself  coald 
make  no  more  than  a  spaniel  can  of  an  hedgehog, — so  closely  has  the 
anthor  wrapped  himself  up  in  himself;  but  1  must  notice  the  DivinaCam' 
media f  which  all  the  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  scholars  of  Europe 
have  spelled,  from  the  hour  it  was  written,  without  8uspectin]g[  it  to  be* 
a  political  satire,  till  Signior  Rossetti  made  the  discovery  the  other 
day  ;— a  sure  proof,  by  the  by,  that  there  was  no  Attorney-General  or 
Constitutional  Society  at  Florence  in  those  times.  The  ancienu  were 
much  more  modest  and  self-knowing  than  we  are,  in  this  particular  of 
reading.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Appian  the  grammarian  v^ent  to  the 
devil  to  learn  to  read,  evoking  the  infernal  spirits  with  the  herb  Cyno- 
cepbale  (I  wish  some  of  our  greater  Wk*s  knew  where  that  same  herb 
was  to  be  found)  to  assist  him  in  his  critical  studies ;  but  that  having, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  father  of  lies,  got  at  the  truth,  he  was  afraid  of 
a  state  prosecution,  and  kept  "the  ghost's  word"  to  himself.  The 
works  of  Homer,  we  are  told,  contain  "  all  the  principles  of  all  the 
sciences,"*^  if  a  body  were  but  cbnjuror  enough  to  find  them  out :  but, 
not  to  dwell  on  such  abstruse  writers,  who  is  there  so  unsuspecting 
and  simple  as  to  imagine  he  can  read  all  that  is  omitted  in  a  King's 
speech,  or  can  comprehend  the  ebborate  cryptology  of  a  ministerial 
harangue  on  the  state  of  the  nation?  Who,  unpossessed  of  second 
sight,  would  pretend  to  read  with  effect  my  Lord  Lauderdale's  pamph- 
lets, or  Sir  'Thomas  Lethbridge's  speeches  on  the  Corn  Laws,  or  to 
discover  a  meaning  in  any  one  article  of  a  Tory  newspaper  ?  There  is 
no  more  gross  and  absurd  mistake  than  the  imagining  that  reviews  are 
written  with  any  view  to  enlightening  writers.  The  vituperation  in 
which  these  publications  indulge,  has  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
instructing  the  reading  public,  of  teaching  folks  how  to  read,  and  lead- 
ing them  (by  the  nose)  to  those  conclusions,  to  which,  if  lefl  to  them- 
selves, they  would  never  arrive.  This  is  one  of  those  rentes  xeritahles  of 
which  Napoleon  spoke,  and  of  which  there  are  so  few  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  difficulty  of  reading — the  inability  of  penetrating  the  mystery 
of  things,  and  discovering  on  which  side  one's  bread  is  buttered,  that 
has  thrown  governments  on  the  necessity  of  hiring  sense-keepers  for 
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nAttoa3  at  sudi  exorbitant  prices.  The  actual  Govemment  of  France 
(the  most  paternal  of  all  crasies  within  the  pigeon-holes  of  all  the 
cabinets  of  all  the  Abbe  Sieyes's  in  the  world,)  employs  a  countless 
host  of  Jesuits,  as  an  intellectual  gendarmerie  for  cutting  down  pas- 
sages above  the  level  of  public  comprehension,  as  if  ideas. were  only 
Froich  citizens ;  and  for  bayonetting,  in  the  true  Manchester  fashion, 
all  sentences  which  ^'  riotously  and  routously"  assemble  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  St.  Loyola  and  St.  Villele,  to  puzzle  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris.  Let  the  French  Liberals  complain  as 
they  may  of  this  regime, — experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  there 
18  no  mode  of  teaching  the  people  to  read  more  successful.  There  are 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  are  more  awakened  than  the 
French,  nor  more  skilled  to  read  even  the  blanks  which  are  left  by  tiie 
censors.  In  the  art  of  reading,  we  English  are  sadly  behindhand ; 
either  for  want  of  a  censorship  on  the  press,  (which  is  by  no  means 
impossible  with  a  military  minister,)  or,  perhaps,  because  we  are  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  have  no  time  for  study.  Ledgers  must  be 
posted ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  ready-made  interpreters,  upon  whose 
fidelity  we  may  pin  our  faith,  while  ^e  pay  an  uninterrupted  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  Mammon.  Something  also  must  be  attributed  to  the 
ignorance  of  our  teachers.  There  is  no  agreement,  no  system  among 
them.  They  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flat  contradiction.  If  con- 
spiracy come,  as  a  learned  barrister  once  asserted,  from  *'  con"  to 
breathe,  and  "  spiro"  together,  they  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge. 
A  consultation  of  physicians  could  not  "  ex  luce  dare  fumum"  more 
pertinaciously.  But  to  whatever  causes  the  national  deficiency  is  attri- 
butable, the  "  eiFect  defective"  is  most  deplorable.  We  are  the  dupes 
of  whoever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  mystify  us.  What  other  people 
would  take  Mr.  Goulbuirn  for  a  political  genius,  or  Mr.  W.  Horton  for 
a  Moses  to  guide  them  into  the  deserts  ?  What  other  nation  would 
swallow  the  bubble  of  a  sinking  fund,  or  throw  up  their  caps  for  Don 
Miguel,  or  listen  to  the  ravings  of  "  The  Post"  and  "  The  Standard" 
on  the  battle  of  Navarino,  or  believe  in  St.  Wolf? 
.  In  putting  forth  these  opinions  upon  scholarship,  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  pronouncing  sentence  in  the  great  pending  cause  be« 
tween  the  Biblicals  and  the  High  Churchmen,  I  leave  it  to  the  expert  to 
decide  whether  the  holy  book  be  most  degraded  by  the  licence  of  Fifth 
Monarchy  men  and  Southcotians,  or  by  the  arrogant  intolerance  of 
infallible  authority.  1  have,  I  confess,  my  own  leanings ;  but  still 
am  for  letting  the  milkmaid  kiss  her  cow,  if  she  does  not  prefer  the 
aalute  of  '*  heavy  Ralph"  the  ploughman,  or  other  more  convenient 
biped.  If  there  be  those  who  think  they  can  '^  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest"  the  book  of  the  law  without  note  or  comment,  they 
bave  my  free  permission  to  indulge  in  the  conceit,  provided  they  do 
not  erect  the  permission  into  a  precedent,  or  pretend  to  more  know- 
ledge than  they  possess  of  lay  literature.  Thus  much,  however,  let  me 
add,  in  defence  of  my  own  private  opinion,  (which,  once  more,  I  do  not 
desire  to  impose  with  fire  and  faggot  upon  any  recalcitrant  subscriber 
to  the  New  Monthly.)  If  every  man  is  by  instinct  a  reader  as  soon  as 
be  has  mastered  his  "  Reading  made  easy,"  and  if  Dogberry  be  rights 
why  then  church  establishments  must  be  very  expensive  sapardoities^ 
**  which  is  absurd."     My  notions  on  the  subject  of  reading  have  there, 
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at  leasts  the  merit  of  orthodoxy,  and  coincide  with  that  inttrpretstioir 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  which  all.  good  Pfo^aatanta  vtjoiea# 
and  which  conatrues  it  to  mean  and  intend  a  right  of  ficee  navigation 
within  the  tropica  of  the  thirty-nine  articlest  and  no  fiirtben  Having 
thua  slightly  glanced  a^  that  very  ticklish  su^ect,  modern  polemica, 
I  will  ittst  state  the  law  of  the  case,  in  order  to  explain  thatthavB 
is  nothmg  hostile  in  that  adroirahly  sapient  maxim  of  Bcitiah  juris- 
prudence, — "  Ignorantialegis  non  excusait,'' — a  maxim  which  caa  have 
no  reference  to  the  difficuhies  of  reading,  because  the  Joogeat  Ban** 
professional  Ufe  would  not  auffice  for  the  mere  manual  operataoa.of 
perusing  the  statutes,  not  to  speak  of  reading  them  to  any  |mrpoae* 
Besides,  thi^  whole  unwritten  law,  constituting  a  floating  capital  of 
pains  and  penalties  too  subtle  to  be  permanently  funded  in  Jhlaqk.and 
white,  has  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  reading,  and  can  only.be  known 
by  intuition.  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  evidently  is,  that  Diidiie 
Providence  having  amply  provided  society  with  attomejrs  and  **  connatl 
learned  in  the  law,"  a  man  may,  at  the  small  charge  c^  %L  %s,  and  the 
attorney's  expenses,  be  duly  advised,  as  long  as  he  may  choose,  to  exer- 
cise his  free  will  by  putting  his  foot  beyond  the  castle  walla  of  hia  own 
house ;  and  that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  law,  with  aoch  facilities  of  m* 
formation,  is  wholly  inexcusable.  The  law  is  indeed  the  perfectioa  of 
human  reason,  and  nothing  can  be  more  resaonable  than  thia  decisiao. 

The  purposes  for  which  books  are  consulted  are  yarioua,  and  the  art 
of  reading  them  varies  accordingly.  Some  persons  read  only  to  pro* 
pitiate  sleep  ;  and  with  such  the  whole  art  lies  in  the  choice  of  books» 
a  circumstance  that  may  be  safely  trusted  to  instinct.  The  Book  of  the- 
Church  (no  matter  of  what  church),  or  Baker's  Chronicles,  will 
answer  as' well  as  the  best.  Then,  again,  for  those  readeca  who,  in 
Hamlet'a  phrase,  see  nothing  in  books  but  "  words,  words,  words/'and 
never  arrive  at  .the  idea  of  a  complete  sentence,  I  have  only  to  in- 
form them  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  very  pretty  book  written  for  their 
exclusive  use,  and  called  ''  The  British  Keview,*'  which  will  never 
startle  them  into  intelligence.  There  are,  however,  readera  who  at 
least  think  they  think,  who  have  a  propensity  to  look  into  millstones, 
and  who  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  essence  of  things. 
To  such  men  reading  is  a  very  serious  concern;  and  if  they  mean  to 
win  the  race,  I  would  advise  them  not  to  bolt  at  the  starting-place. 
Let  such  be  duly  penetrated  with  this  conviction,  that  the  value  of  any 
book  rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  reader;  and  that  unless  an 
author's  ideas  are  already  implicidy  in  the  reader's  mind,,  he  will  not 
be  read  with  effitct.  *'  Ce  qui  fait,"  says  Champibrt,  *'  ie  succes  de 
quantity  d'ouvrages,  est  le  rapport  qui  se  trouve  entre  la  mi^diocrit^ 
des  id6es  de  Tauteur,  et  la  m^diocrite  des  idees  du  public'*  Such 
works  find  an  echo  in  every  bosom.  The  reader  feels  himself 
in  his  own  element.  He  docs  not  find  a  mystery  in  every  sentence^ 
and  a  conundrum  in  every  paragraph ;  he  is  not  obliged  at.  every  page 
to  "  give  it  up,''  and  run  to  a  Billy  Block  of  commentator  for  an  ex- 
planation. The  neglect  of  this  verity  leads  to  much  unprofitable  read« 
mg;  witness  the  case  of  that  mathematician  wlio  threw  aside  the^ 
"Paradise  Lost"  afler  perusal,  because,  as  he  juatly  remarked^  it 
**  proves  aathing."  The  great  art  of  reading  consists,  then,  in  eschew- 
ing all  works  that  are  above  one's  calibre.    Let  not  the  hionest  Whig 
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meddle  wHh  the  Pnntifroeratics  of  the  Laureate,  nor  attempt  to  cope  with' 
Ma  articles' in  the  ^' Quarterly  Review/*    Let  not  Theodore  Hook 
**  eonmit  flirtatfon'**  with  Jeremy  Benthara,  in  v&hose  works  he  wilT  as- 
snredly  find  no  joke.     Btit  the  choice  of  books  unfortunately  is  not 
always  in  our  own  possession.     Accident,  or  the  absurd  zeal  of  friends, 
will  often  thrust  a  favourite  author  down  the  unwilling  throat  of  a 
reader ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  second  rule,  namely,  ever  to  read  such 
books  rigidly  and  uncompromisingly  in  your  own  sense.     All  facts 
that  militate  against  your  own  opinions  are    to   be    sedulously  dis- 
believed or  disregarded ;  all  deductions  which  agree  not  with  your  pre- 
conceived ideas  are  to  be  set  down  as  illogical ;  and,  above  all,  the 
plainest  and  most  obvious  sentiments  of  the  author  are  to  be  construed 
as  containing  a  concealed  and  mischievous  meaning.     Authors  clothe ' 
ibek  thoughts  in  what  words  they  please ;  you  are  therefore  bound  to 
strip  them  tiaked,  and  infer  from  the  expression  the  thought  most  con- 
venient to  your  own  purpose.     No  man  can  read  a  book  with  effect  till 
he  is"  aware  of  the  party  to  which  the  author  belongs.     Without  this 
key  he  will  certainty  mistake  the  meaning  of  many  words.    Thus  piety, 
loyalty,  social  order,  good  government,  intend  very  different  things  m 
the  page  of  a*Whig  and  that  of  a  Tory.     If  you  agree  in  party  with* 
the  author,  take  them  in  the  lump;  if  not,  turn  them  incontinently  into 
superstition,  slavishness,  despotism,  and  faction ;  and,  above  all,  a  snug 
siilecure  for  the  author ;  and  you  will  have  a  meaning  which  you  lyili 
comprehend  and  approve.     Another  rule  to  be  observed  without  fkil* 
by  idl  readets,  is  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  in  ail  works  a  certain 
considerable  portion  dedicated  expressly  to  the  decencies  of  society, — , 
tirades  on  virtue,  patriotism,  and  religion, — the  excellence  of  our  glo- 
rious constitution,  the  virtues  of  the  clergy,  the  wisdom  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  regard  for  the  freedom  of 
the  subject.     It  is  a  great  and  a  frequent  ^a/oare/Z^e  in  inexperienced' 
readers  to  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  such  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals  of  polished  literature,  and  to  mistake  them  for  the  solid  sub- 
stratum  of  a  powerful   argument.      Nothing  can  at  the  same  time 
be  more  unfair  than,  in  such  a  case,  to  take  an  author  at  his  word,  to' 
tie  him  down  to  the  letter,  and  (o  expect  from  him  a  precise  and  satis- 
fiictory  application  of  the  passages  in  question.     A  candidate  at  an 
election,  be  it  remembered,  may,  in  his  puffing  proclamations,  profess  | 
the  most  profound  esteem  for  his  constituents,  without  compromising 
his  right  to  purchase  his  return  at  five  pounds  per  vote,  if  they  cannot. 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.     To  understand  him  in  any  other  sense,  is  a . 
manifest  injustice.     In  like  manner  the  outci^  againsjt  quackery,  the 
boastings  of  honour  and  secrecy  of  an  advertising  surgeon,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  pledge  not  to  poison  the  patient.     The  mystery  of 
diplomacy  consists  entirely  in  the  judicious  use  of  such  phrases ;  and 
if  it  has  fallen  into  discredit,  the  declension  arises  solely  from  lawyers, 
and  divines,  and  country  justices,  and  even  tradesmen,  having  become 
such  adepts  in  the  application  of  the  terms  of  art,  which  has  deprived 
statecraft  and  ambassadorship  of  all  their  grace  and  dignity. 

Another  general  rule  in'  readiftg  is  to  suspect  whatever  you  cannot 
understand.  *'  What  we  cannot  understand  is  nothing  to  us,''  is  the 
maxim  of  a  latitudinarian.  '*  Tutti  applaudir,  niun  comprese,**  says 
the  poet  contemptuously,  and  he  is  right ;  for  though  we  are  not  bound 
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to  iiiHkrstatid  M  wt  admire  in  a.(avourite  authof  >  omnifxceptioTumajpr^j 
yet  to  be  done  by  a  cajoling  opponent,  is  perfectly  j[>1febeian.  Remem- 
ber that  there  is  an  universal  sptritof  freemasonry  abroad  ;  and  every . 
party  speaks  a  jargon  of  its  own,  which  is  only  understood  amongst  its 
own  members ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  you  don't  com- 
preliend  is  the  langui^ge.of  deceit.  Besides,  what  you  do  not  compre- 
hend must  be>eoMnu:y  Hi  what  you  do  comprehend,  therefore  contcary 
to  common  sense,  and  exceedingly  dangerous.  It  is  likewise  a  general 
rule  that  self-contradietioti  makes  nothing  against  a  writer  of  the  true 
sort.  ''  CsBfiar  does  never  wrong  but  with  good  cause  i*  and  even  if 
be  should  deny  the  Ten  Commandments,  rest  confident  that  he  has  a . 
sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  On  the  contrary,  wlien  your  author  is 
on  the  wrong  side,  read  him  like  an  attorney-general ;  and  if  he  should 
chance  to  agree  with  you  on  trifles,  set  it  down  boldly  that  he  speaks 
in  a  difierent  sense  than  your  own.  Recollect  well  what  St.  Augustine 
says, "  that  you  may  safely  praise  or  blame,  without  reference  to  general 
principles,  by  imputing  intentions  at  pleasure,  and  availing  yourself  of 
the  cireumstances  of  the  conjuncture."  The  Devil,  you  know,  can 
quote  scripture  for  his  own  purposes,  and  can  win  ns  with  '^  honest  trifles 
to  betray  us  in  deepest  consequence."  In  hostile  writers,  then,  ho  tri- 
fles are  unimportant ;  and  if  you  allow  one  word  that  he  says  to  be 
true,  you  are  never  safe  from  being  tossed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

It  must  be  now  sufliciently  evident  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
authors  who  address  themselves  exclusively  to  such  readers  as  gannot 
read ;  and  that  their  occupation  would  be  gone  if  their  riddles  were 
once  expounded.  Against  such  writers  an  honest,  plain  man  caanot 
be  too  much  on  his  guard.  But  incomparably  more  dangerous  are 
they  who  write  exclusively  for  such  as  can  read,  and  stuff  their  books 
full  of  that  inflammable  matter  which  none  but  the  expert  can  under- 
stand. If  I  have  so  far  made  out  my  case,  I  have  done  abundantly 
enough  for  a  **  first  lesson  ;'*  for  I  have  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  put 
my  readers  on  their  guard  against  their  own  bonhommie,  and  he  that  is 
aware  of  his  own  deficiency  is  already  half  armed  for  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  It  is  lamentable  to  be  obliged  thus  to  disturb  the  calm 
cpmplacency  of  so  many  self-satisfied  ignoramuses,  in  whose  philosophy 
such  niceties  were  never  "  dreamed  of."  But  something  must  be  done 
to  remedy  such  crying  abuses.  I  shall,  however,  proceed  no  farther 
to-day,  but  leave  what  remains  to  be  said  on  the  art  of  reading  to  an- 
other occasion.  Meantime,  if  any  one  should  be  impatient  for  farther 
instruction,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  "  les  Quinze  Vingts  de  Paris, 
lieu  oii  les  hommes  pagnent  leur  vie  a  ne  voir  goute,  comme  aussi  en 
plusieurs  autres  lieux.'  *  M. 
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TALES   OF   THE   WEST.* 

Thi  writer  of  ihase  ''Tales  of  the  West"  Is  already  kmnm  as  umicnow 
fal  «uth^r«  T^ey  oome  recommended  by  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Came,  whose 
i\  Letters  from  the  East*'  were  dlstinguuhed  by  a  bdlliiuit  vivarity  of  de-: 
scriptioDj  and  a  fidelity  and  truths  that  teemed  to  point;  him  out  as  a£niira]^Iy 
quaUfied  in  these  important  particulars  for  a  novelist.  In  that  characteif  he 
has  now  for  the  first  time  oome  forward ;  and  has  emt>6died  aAd  preseilted 
the  legends  and  tales  of  a  land  equally  striking  and  pietm^esqne,  if  leos^iO" 
naantie  in  its  reei^ctionsy  than  that  to  which  he  attracted  all  hearts  by  his 
Oriental  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Came  is  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  thos  adds  another  to  his  many  qua- 
lifications for  becoming  the  TrcwmLT  of  his  province.  He  has  collected  some 
of  the  most  interesting  storiee  of  that  wild  and  stormy  region,  which  no  ad- 
venturer in  search  of  undiscovered  shores  on  which  to  erect  anew  dominion 
in  fiction  had  explored  before  him ;  and  they  derive  a  pecnliar  vahiefirmn  the 
fact,  that  they  are  chiefly ''  the  result  of  personal  observation/'  as  he  huaisdf 
states  in  a  preface  of  singular  modesty  and  brevity*  Hia  scenery  and  man- 
ners of  the  country  which  Mr.  Came  has  diosen  to  paint  are  at  once  so  bold, 
80  singular^  and  so  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  romances,  as  to  give  his  work  ' 
an  air  of  great  novelty  and  originality. 

There  are  seven  tales  in  the  volumes  before  us,  of  unequal  length  and  un- 
equal merit,  but  all  distinguished  by  great  powers  of  description,  and  great 
tenderness  and  tmth.    There  are  few  scenes  of  much  energy,  and  scarcely 
any  attanpts  to  struggle  with  the  dark  and  fierce  passions  of  our  nature ;  but 
we  have  many  pleasing  pictures  of  filial  and  fraternal  love»  and  the  first  pal- 
pitations of  a  sweeter  emotion,  and  enduring  faith,  and  pure,  self-sacrificing 
affection^  and  remembrances  outliving  death.  All  this  is  described  in  a  very  soft 
and  soothing  style,  which  conveys  a  sort  of  feminine  character— a  morbidtzza 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  painting)  even  to  the  stronger  scenes  of  the  author. 
Even  the  death-bed  struggles  and  death-bed  repentance  which  Mr,  Carne 
sometimes  loves  to  delineate,  are  shorn  of  their  terrors  by  the  united  sentiment 
and  softness  of  his  diction ;  remorse  in  his  hands  loses  its  horrors— all  that 
we  are  shocked  and  shudder  at—every  painful  character  of  guilt  and  anguish. 
We  do  not  know  whether  this  account  of  these  tales  will  please  those  readers 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  intoxicating  spirit  of  passion  poured  forth 
so  freely  by  other  novelists.in  its  unrectified  state;  but  we  are  sure  that  all  per- 
sons of  good  taste  and  feeling  will  be  both  touched  and  delighted  with  them, 
and  with  the  applause  of  such  readers  Mr.  Carne  ought  to  be  contented.    The 
Alps  rearing  themselves  in  the  sky  like  an  army  of  giants  about  to  scale  Hea- 
ven, the  Volcano  flouting  the  sun  with  its  murkv  banners,  the  lone  sweU  of 
Ocean, — are  fine  things  to  gaze  upon  now  and  then;  but  we  afi  love  to 
look  oftener  on  the  pastoral  hills  and  green  valleys  of  other  countries,  and  to 
listen  to  the  musical  murmur  of  streams  more  lucid  and  limited  than  .the  me- 
lancholy waste  of  waters  that  has  engulphed  navies. 

We  must  now,  however,  leave  our  metaphors  and  proceed  to  business  ;4M)d 
after  merely  saying  that  the  trackless  main,  the  desert  beach,  the  giant  pro- 
montory, the  secluded  island,  the  deep  and  dreary  mine,  are  the  scenes 
which  the  author  most  loves,  and  that  he  has  peopled  them  with  human  be- 
ings of  all  classes  painted  with  considerable  beauty,  boldness,  and  tmth — we 
should  add,  that  the  feats  which  he  makes  his  characters  achieve  are  of  She 
most  stirring  and  adventurous  description.  The  wreck,  the  prize,  the  board- 
ing, the  battle,  the  chace,  are  among  his  sea-pieces ;  while  his  landscapes 
are  animated  by  the  picturesque  and  predatory  life  of  the  semi-savages  of  the 
province,  who  have  all  their  wild  native  flavour  still  about  them — their  wUd 
and  strange  deeds  on  shore  or  mountain,  or  in  the  glooms  of  the  mine. 
. ^ - I. 

*  Tales  of  the  West.    By  the  Author  of  *•  Lclters  from   the  East"    2  volt; 
post  8\ro.  1828. 
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The  first  tale  k  entitled  "  The  Valley  of  the  Lizard/  and  details  the  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  a  smuggler,  who  ^foes  a^buccaneering  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  returns  to  tel}  a  beautiful  story  of  love,  sorrow,  and  repentance* 
Hie  fbllowtn^'is  Rosemaine's  last  adventure  on  his  native  shore : — 

^'  "thiiy  lutd  been  cbiued  warmly  for  several  houn  by  a  Kiiig*i  ship  of  fiir  sifpecfof 
jfonps^  aiul.h^  kepi  up  a  distsut  caunonade ;  but  the  enemy  gained  on  them  so 
quipkly,  th»t  it  WW  resolved  to  run  the  vessel  into  a  oove  on  tne  north  shore  of  the 
country ;  and  by  .getting  into  shallow  water,  (the  evening  also  drawing  on  fast, 
there  was, a  hope  of  baffling  the  pursuit. 

^  The  brig  accordingly  ran  in  dose  to  the  shore:  hnt  eontrary  So  their  SBcpsda- 
tion,  they  soon  saw  the  enemy  enter  and  east  anchor  at  no  great  distsiacs,  upeBing 
instantly  a  heavy  fire»  There  was  no  thought  of  surrender  on  the  pais  of  the  pur- 
sued ;  a  price  was  set  upon  their  lives^  whidi  they  resolved  to  sell  dearly,  since 
there  was  no  hope  of  piuden.  It  now  grew  dark,  and  the  ontlfliws  rsturaSd  fi»r 
seme  time  with  fury  their  enSmy's  fire ;  but  so  destructive  was  the  latter,  that  they 
fell  tepidly  on  evei«y  side,  and  their  resistance  grew  gradually  fainter.  The  boats  « 
the  cruiser  instantly  drew  nigh,  and  the  chase,  alreisdy  overpowered,  was  boarded 
by  men  who  were  deteraEiined  not  to  spare. 

^'  Ye|  en  theis  own  deck  the  lemnant  of  the  smugglers  fought  fearlessly  and 
long  I  the  cutlass  of  HosesBudne  flashed  amidst  the  throng,  while  he  animated  his 
«  comrades  still  to.  make  head  luainst  their  foes.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  he  saw  them 
fall  one  after  the  other  at  his  teet,  and  covei«d  with  wounds  he  was  soon  stretched 
beside  them.  When  all  resistance  was  over,  the  crew  of  the  man-of-war  began  to 
secure  their  prise,  which  they  found  to  contain  a  very  valuable  cargo ;  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  lieutenant  returned  from  making  the  report  to 
his  commander,  he  ordered  the  deck  to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

^  The  slain  were  immediately  thrown  overboard ;  but  as  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  place  the  light  dose  to  the  features  of  the  vanquished, 
in  order  to  discover  if  signs  of  animation  yet  remained,  before  the  body  was  oom« 
mitted  to  the  deep.  RoMmaine,  whose  wounds  had  bled  profusely,  had  in  the  mean 
time  recovered  his  senses  so  far  as  to  be  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him  s 
and  he  gazed  wildly  at  first  on  the  moving  figures  that  passed  to  and  firo  upon  the 
deck,  and  the  light  that  glared  over  the  ghastly  countenances  of  his  fallen  crew  ; 
on  whom  bent  Uie  features  of  the  victors  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  unwilling  that 
death  should  yet  have  rescued  the  captives  from  their  hold.  The  lamp  at  last  ap- 
preacbed  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  an  exclamation  burst  from  the  group  that  this 
was  the  captain  of  the  prise.  His  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him  in  this 
extremity ;  he  dcsed  his  eyes,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  was  sensible  in  every  nerve 
of  the  full  blaze  which  was  thrown  on  his  features,  and  which  dwdt  there  amidst 
the  doubts  and  misgivings  of  his  cruel  examiners.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the 
officer,  low  at  first,  as  be  bade  them  carefully  observe  if  he  did  not  live ;  and  gra- 
dually growing  louder,  and  breaking  forth  into  execrations,  as  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment got  the  ^ter  of  hope.  '^  He  is  dead,"  they.  bXH  exclaimed,  ^'  and  we  have 
lost  the  reward  ;'*  whilst  the  prostrate  figure  lay  still  and  moveless  as  if  in  the 
grasp  of  the  grave,  and  on  the  countenance  (ftook  which  all  the  passions  of  the  con- 
flict had  passed  away)  was  that  settled  paleness  and  fixedness  that  tell  when  the 
spirit's  strife  has  ceased. 

^*-  They  left  him  at  last,  and  he  listened  to  their  retiring,  steps.  In  a  short  tia% 
all  was  hushed  ;  a  boat,  with  the  lieutenant,  pushed  off  from  the  priae,  and  the 
sullen  plash  of  the  oars  fell  on  his  ears  Bke  sounds  of  succour  to  a  dying  man.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  kdA  gased  cautiously  around »  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  from 
a  dear  winter's  sky,  and  the  cold  wind  swept  piercingly  over  the  scene  of  shuighter, 
bearing  the  waves  unceasingly  against  the  sides  of  the  bark.  A  stifled  gross  came 
at  intervals  from  some  prostrate  comrade  near  him ;  and  sharp  agony  ran  through 
every  h*mb,  as  the  bark  rose  and  fell  with  each  dash  of  the  billow. 

^«  He  felt  that  he  was  bleeding  to  death,  and  strove  to  rally  all  hit  fleeting 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  make  one  desperate  eflTort  for  escape.  Raising 
himself  with  difficulty  on  one  hand,  he  behdd  a  small  group  of  the  enemY*s  crew, 
seated  around  their  supper,  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel ;  and,  turning  his  eyes  t^ 
the  shore,  they  rested  on  the  low  beach  of  white  sand,  that  hiy  distinct  hi  the  pale 
star-light,  and  on  the  cottages  of  the  hamlet  beyond :  if  he  could  arrive  there,  he 
was  siSb,  for  the  people  were  all  in  his  interest.  He  drew  his  wounded  body  slowly 
akmg  the  deck,  dropped  silently  into  the  water,  and  being  an  ezcdlent  swmuner, 
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streiggled  hard  to  ga&n  a' footing,  but  in  run,  (ht  depth  anmnd  hei«g  mater  thaa 
be  had  expected.  The  shore  ifai  dose  at  hand ;  it  seemed  he  oonld  atanost  toudi 
U,  and  he  bore  up  against  the  wares  in  despair^  with  his  enfeebled  frame  Ueedtng 
atevecypoie;  and  fiseediushNdL  en  the  oottagss,  from  which  all  the  lights  had  now 
dJaanpMred,  their  iahabUanta  being  buried  in  sleep.  The  leoeding  ftnsge  oanied 
him.  back  against  the  vessel;  and,  rendered  hapless  by  the  hlow^-  he  yieiled  to  his 
fate  g  ■  each  object  swam  befinre  his  dansled  eyes,  and  the  waves  roUed  over  his  siBk# 
ing  head,  when  he  suddenly  grasped^  almost  unoensdeiialyy  a  rope  that  hung  loosely 
<TOin  the  sida.  Thus  sustained  till  hope  and  streagth  returned,  he  slang  to  die 
rope  ss  he  advaneed  again,  to  the  shore.  More  suooesirful,  he  this  time  found  a  fso^ 
ing,.  and  crawled  to.  a  part  of  the  beach  that  was  covered  with  a  wild  and  thick  ver- 
dure, which  afforded  temporary  4»noealment.  To  airive  at  the  hamlet,  however, 
it  was^ecMsary  to  cress  the  bed  of  white  sand,  on  which  he  would  run  the  gieatest 
risk  of  being  seen  and  pursued  by  the  sailors  on  board.  He  quitted  the  clump  of 
bushes ;  stooping  low,  he  ran  as  quickly  as  his  weakness  .would  idlow  along  the 
sand,  and  reached  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages,  of  which  an  old  woman  was  the 
only  tenant.  Here  he  lay  several  months,  ere  his  wounds  were  healed,  attended  by 
the  solitary  inmate.  No  search  was  ever  made  after  him,  as  he  was  believed  to 
have  perisned.*' 

His  'BrriVal  in  South  America  gives  Mr.  Carne  an  opportuoity  ot  intro- 
docing  some  superb  descriptions: — 

«'  The  love  of  Nature,  too,  in  these  wanderings  amidst  her  msst  hudaed  and 
glorious  aspects,  grew  upon  his  mind, — a  feeling  till  then  unknown  bvhim.  When 
resting  for  the  night  in  the  depth  of  those  noble  forests,  amidst  universal  silence, 
while  the  last  beams  of  golden  light  rested  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees,  no  cheerful 
and  accustomed  sounds  told  of  ^e  fading  day,  no  lingering  and  varying  hues  re- 
conciled the  eye  by  their  beauty  to  its  departure.  The  sun  seemed  to  sink  at  once 
on  an  immense  solitude,  that  pressed  upon  the  soul,  and  whose  intricate  and  un- 
trodden recesses  the  eye  sought  to  pierce  in  vain.  Neither  did  evening  bring  with 
its  approach  voices  from  the  distance  that,  while  they  appal,  excite  in  the  traveller 
a  deep  and  fearful  interest.  There  was  a  rush  of  beautiful  wings  and  plumage  of 
every  hue  f  but  no  melody  arose  from  the  peopled  branches ;  and  no  besets  of  prey 
moved  in  their  deepening  shade.  When  the  fire  blazed  fiercely  and  threw,  its  light 
some  wa^  off,  the  retreating  steps  and  the  shrill  and  timid  cries  were  heard  of  the 
feeble  ammals  of  the  forest,  the  deer,  the  tapir,  and  others,  who  fled  from  the  glare 
of  the  flame.  The  heavens,  briUiant  even  at  night  in  such  a  dimate,  were  unseen 
through  the  thick  canopy  of  the  andent  forest,  that  was  scarcely  stirred  by  the 
breeze  sweeping  by.  In  such  a  situation,  the  mind  is  forced  to  reflect  in  spite  of 
itself;  and  while  Rosemaine  gazed  on  the  sleeping  figures  of  his  attendants, 
stretdied  round  the  embers,  the  past  became  painfully  distinct,  and  dark  were  the 
colours  in  which  it  rose  to  view.  Often  when  he  had  sunk  to  sleep,  redined  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  he  was  awakened  by  the  fanded  rush  of  the  billows,  the  damours 
of  dying  men,  and  the  voice  of  the  pursuer }  and  welcome  were  the  first  beams  of 
morning,  penetrating  the  mass  of  fohage  above  his  head." 

He  marries  a  lovely  maiden^  whom  at  last  he  capriciously  neglects.  Her 
lonriy  ailgnish  and  uncomplaining  affection  are  touched  with  great  de- 
licacy : — 

*'  Isabel  had  long  seen  the  gradual  decay  of  her  husband's  affection  with  an? 
guish ;  it  was  the  strong  imchor  on  which  die  had  reposed  all  her  happiness,  and 
over  the  early  wreck  she  wept  bitterly.  Each  art  was  tried  by  the  lovely  and  ill- 
fated  woman  to  regain  the  empire  she  had  lost— but  it  might  not  be  t  the  dresses 
and  ornaments  that  used,  in  his  fancy,  to  heooxne  her  most,  and  which  he  had  pro- 
fusely lavished,  were  worn  to  attract  his  eye,  and  when  he  returned  at  eveninpf, 
weaned  with  his  many  and  perplexing  concerns,  her  features  were  dressed  m 
smiles,  her  voice  assumed  its  sweetest  accent,  and  then  she  spdce  of  the  brilliant 
hours  of  their  first  interviews,  when  he  came  a  wanderer  to  her  native  roof,  and 
how  affection  grew  in  that  solitude,  but  the  blissful  memory  fell  on  her  breaking 
heart  alone^  The  colour'  left  her  cheek,  but  the  histre  of  her  eye  was  bright  as 
when  all  within  was  happy ;  she  never  suffered  a  murmur  to  escape  her  lips  at  th^ 
neglect  that  now  grew  dauy  more  and  more  apparent.  And  at  such  an  age^  and  in 
the  full  power  of  her  loveunesfl,  when  not  more  than  twenty  summers  had  passed 
over  her ! 
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«('ImM*b  tpvit  fell  tet  beneath  the  wrtow  that  nerer  ijwtted  it.  Ae  kng  at  her 
dediaing  strength'  permitted,  the  ooatmoed  to  ffeqfoent  her  hiziiriant  nrden,'  the 
care  of  which  Imd  beea  her  faTonrite  employment.  The  pafaa  of  Brazif  wai  tfaera, 
and  Ibe  orange  sad  myrtle  grew  in  pnrfiision  arennd  the  fountain  that  fisM  in-eeve. 
ral  streams  into  a  spaoous  marble  hasin,  which  looked  like  a  mimic  lake;  for  radcs 
reee  out  of  its  wa«>e^  and  flowers  of  every  hue  grew  wild  upon  its  banks;  A  small 
aAdthiakly«shaded  tetraoeriA  along  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and  ovethvng  the 
sea ;  from  heneemight  be  heard  the  aongs  of  the  mariners  :aDd  fishermen,  and  the 
-mingled  soands  that  rose  from  tiie  wi<&  bay,  while  immediately  anamd  all  was 
solitude  and  sUeneeh  And  heiB,  as  nuionligfat  slept  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of 
water  and  sesroehrpieroed  the  thick  branches  of  the  txees^  Isabel  thoogfat  of  the  far 
and  eadeaied  patas  of  her  home  in  Paniguay'-*the  hoon  of  undonbtiiig  affectioa — 
the  vows  of  eternal  oonstancy,  that  time  had  proved  to  be  as  the  leaves  scattered  by 
the  storm.*' 

The  second  tale  is  a  mining  story^  and  presents  a  very  curious  and  original 
picture  of  the  hop^s,  fears^  triumphs^  and  successes  of  a  minei^s  life — of 
persiBVering  industry  and  homelv  happiness.  "  The  Exile "  is  a  tale  in 
Mv.Carne's  Oriental  manner,  ana  is  both  pathetic  and  beautiful  in  noordi- 
navy  degree.  "  The  Legend  (of  Pacorra'  is  Uie  longest,  and  we  Uiink  not 
the  most  socoessfril  story  in  the  series ;  though  it  has  some  scenes  both  of 
energy  and  pathos,  and  indications  of  a  ^uiet  humour  of  the  spirit  and  quality 
of  Scott's.  We  give  one  specimen  of  this  in  the  character  of  a  Cornish  Dum- 
biedikes: — 

'<  The  wide,  thick-set  figure,  (whose  tallness  4id  not  correspond'  to  its  other  di- 
mensions,) and  the  broad,  ruddy  features  of  the  lord  of  Trerewidden,  were  often 
to  be  seen  taking  long  strides  up  the  rocky  path  that  led  to  Mr.  Trastere*s  dwelling, 
and  insinuating  themselves  through  the  narrow  oourt  into  the  hall.  He  sometimes 
stole  from  his  host*s  good  cheer  up  the  winding  staircase  into  the  ladies*  sitting-room, 
and  his  heavy  tramp  over  each  stone  step  gave  notice  it  was  no  imaginative  or  sen- 
timental visitor  that  approached.  Yet  this  deduction  could  not  in  justice  be  made, 
for,  having  observed  how  fond  the  object  of  his  regard  was  of  poetry,  and  sentiment, 
and  lonely  walks,  he  had  for  some  time  striven  hard  to  cultivate  the  same  tastes. 
Many  a  time  had  he  startled  old  Nance,  the  domestic  of  Mr.  Maldon,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  by  brushing  quickly  by  through  the  woods ;  and  by  moonlight,  when  it 
fell  on  the  trees,  there  did  he  wander  with  an  admiring  look,  for  he  had  heard  Mary 
say,  this  was  to  her  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hours.  And  more  than  once,  on  a 
stormy  night,  had  the  servants  issued  out  with  lanterns,  headed  by  old  Harry  the 
huntsman,  and  two  or  three  pointers,  in  search  q£  their  master,  whom  they  had 
found  in  seeming  agitation  on  one  of  the  highest  neighbouring  cliffs,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  sea,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  through  the  violence  of  the  wind.  In 
order  to  have  the  materials  of  romance  nigher  to  his  dwelling,  he  had  planted  on 
the  heath,  as  well  as  in  many  a  sheltered  nook,  clumps  of  young  beech  and  elm 
trees,  whose  shadow  he  might  enjoy  both  in  moon  and  sun-light ;  for  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  furze  was  the  loftiest  vegetable  production  on  his '  estate :  but  the 
new-comers  had  all  perished  unhappily  by  the  blasts  from  the  sea !  He  had  even 
been  heard  to  express,  in  an  elevated  moment,  a  decided  resolve  to  learn  Italian,  as 
he  had  seen  the  eyes  he  thought  finer  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  bent  with 
anhnation  on  books  in  that  language.  When  fairiy  seated  one  morning  in.  the 
aforesaid  apartment  of  the  ladies  of  the  mansion,  in  the  full  resolve  of  having  his 
fate  decided,  (after  having  duly  made  his  salutations,)  he  threw  a  calm  and  rather 
exulting  glance  round  the  walls,  (on  which,  instead  of  paintings,  recEned  more  than 
one  martyred  figure,)  and  began  :>-^ A  fine  day  this.  Miss  Mary;  charmin*  pros- 
pict  ;  sea  as  calm  as  a  pool,  t^A  shinin'  like  selver  !'  Then  he  lifted  his  huge 
bine  e^es,  let  them  fall  upon  the  wave,  and  bolted  out  a  deep  sigh.  On  the  c^ 
servation  being  acquiesced  in,  with  the  additional  remark,  '  That  it  was  rery 
wai*m,'— *  'Tis  someat  warm,  certainly,'  he  continued,  ^  but  quite  a  blink  to  what 
it  es  In  your  country,  Mrs.  T.  Friar  Necklis  tould  me,  'twas  enough  to  fry  a  man  ; 
that  you  cud  gether  grapes  out  of  your  wendows,  and  have  wine  enough  to  swem  in. 
And  there's  powers  of  fine  wemmen,  too,  with  eyes  like  slones,'  he  added,  with 
peculiar  animation.  Withdrawing  his  e}'es  from  the  sea,  they  met  at  that  instant 
the  yoiifiger  lady*s  glance ;  and  the  efifect  was  such,  that  the  shj'ness  of  the  heir  of 
Trerewidden  was  melted  in  a  moment  like  thin  frostwork.  He  fixed  himself  dog- 
•  gediy  in  his  chair  ;  his  short  nedi  sank  yet  deeper  into  his  shoulders ;  and  sending 
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forth  a  prajpafatory  nutlet  or  tlake,  timlkur  to  that  made  1^  tho  badlger  he  was  ao 
fond  of  baitingf  he  laid,  with  a  visible  qoanrer,  however,  in  hit  voice,  *  I'm  a  Jom 
kind-  of  mail,  in  onr  huffge  house ;  'tis  a  fine  phuce,  though }  and  I  often  seu  for 
hours  in  the  chimly  neuk,  to  heer  the  winds  and  waves  roar  egen  the  i«cks  eutBide : 
hot  we  am't  made  to  bide  alone ;  though  Friar  Necklis  often  used  to  say  to  me, 
se^agl  liked  solitude  and  contemplation,  how  happy  a  monk  I  shoold  be  in  a  nio6 
qoiet  oell ;  because  they  wanted  my  hads  for  die  abbey,  and  Canliddris'  'stete  lies 
dose  to  their  houlding :  bnt  the  lands  ave  too-  goDd-«*too  keenUe  for  them :  and 
there's  rooms  in  the  ould  house  as  still  and  glimmery  as  any  oett.  So  I*  wud  fit  up 
—you  see — I  wud  fit  up  a  duinning  room  in  the  top  of  the  tower,  where  the  settin* 
sun  would  sluae  like  goidd,  and  every  ship  could  be  desoamed  ten  leagues-  to 
sea.  K,  then,'  and  the  ardour  of  his  description  had  by  this  time<  giv«B  a  firmness 
to  his  voice-*^  if,  then.  Miss  Mary,  you  thoft  you  cou'd  be  comfoitable^  to  •cast  in 
your  lot  wi*  me  at  Trerewidden — *  A  look  just  then  of  most  ambiguous  import  quite 
brdcethe  strain." 

"  Wesley  and  his  Disciple  "  is  a  powerful  story,  with ,  whidi  our  readers 
must  be  already  acquainted^  and  is  worthy  of  Craboe.  ^*  St.  Martin's  Isle"  is 
atalecf  love,  elevated  by  religion  into^ublimityl;  the  concluding stonr  ''The 
Power  of  Affection,''-  is  fuU  of  interest,  eloquence,  and  beauty,  witn  sved- 
meiis«f  which,  want  of  room  alone  prevents  us  from  delightingour readers. 
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TiiBRX  is  a  sort  of  political  lull  in  England  at  present,  but  we  think 
it  will  be  of  no   long  duration.     The  merest  trifle  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  organize  a  regular  Opposition;  for  just  at  this  moment  no  one, 
even  of  the  most  experienced  in  such  calculations,  knows  the  temper 
and  trim  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  can  estimate  tiie  probaole 
numbers  on  a  division  on  either  side.     But  this  state  of  things  cannot 
last;  the  love  of  power,  or  of  place,  will  again  stimulate  those  who  have 
so  narrowly  missed,  or  been  so  suddenly  expelled  from  them ;  and  Par- 
liament will  soon  become  the  arena  it  was,  a  few  sessions  ago,  of  poli- 
tical attack  and  defence.     In  regard  to  the  Ministry  just  established, 
the  Tories,  vltimd  corde^  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  cannot  abide  it; 
and  had  they  a  single  man  of  talent  in  their  ranks,  except  Lord  Eldon, 
who  is  too  old  for  such  hard  and  every-day  work,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  break  out  into  some  overt  act  of  opposition.     As  it  is,  however, 
they  will  support  Wellington,  as  they  would  Old  Nick,  against  the 
Whigs,  or  the  ci-devant  Canning  party  ;  or  any  other,  suspected  of 
being  more  a  liberal,  than  the  Duke.     But  we  think  that  there  is  an 
end  of  the  power  of  the  Ultra  Tories  in  England,  and  that  benefit  at 
least  we  shall  owe  to  the  two  last  Governments.     Mr.  Canning,  like  a 
mighty  magician,  dissolved  the  spell  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  which 
had  BO  long  bound  ihe  country.     That  he  did  not  live  to  make  his 
charm  '*  firm  and  good,''  is  to  be  deeply  lamented ;  but  we  tliink  that  be 
has  done  enough  to  preserve  us  from  the  old  clumsy  necromancy  in  future. 
The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts : — Lord  John  Russell,  with  here- 
ditary patriotism,  has  after  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years  since  Mr. 
Fox  made  his  last  attempt  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  these  odious  Taws, 
succeeded  in  bringing  tlie  subject  successfully  before  the  House  of 
Commons.     On  the  first  debate,  he  had  a  majority  of  forty-four  in  fa- 
vour of  his  motion,  **  that  the  House  should  go  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  repealing"  these  Acts;  and  he  has  since  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in,  and  has  actually  brought  in,  a  Bill  for  the  re- 
peal  of  them.      When  we  recollect  at  what  period,  and  how,  these  op- 
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pr«fl8ive  fUUutes  w€Te  passed ;  ihat  they  origiofUed  with  Lord  Cbmn- 
csflor  Clarendon,  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  cautiously  eorrupt,  and 
the  leatft  fWendly  (on  religions  grounds  at  least)  to  thj^  Church  of  Eng- 
land f  that  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declaration  made  by 
Charles  II.  at  Breda,  by  which  the  King  bound  himself  *'  to  afford  to 
thespeople  of  England  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion/' 
aftd  that  he  should  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  upon  matnre  deliberation  should  be  offered  to  him  for  the  full  con- 
firmatioh  of  such  indulgence — which  declaration  mainly  eoniributed 
to,  if  it  did  not  actually  ensure  his  restoration— we  cannot  but  wish 
suoeess  to  this  measure.  At  the  same  time,  we  hear  whispers  about 
a  **  Declaration*'  in  lieu  of  the  Oath ;  and  we  fear  that  something 
equally  unjust  and  unpalatable  to  the  Dissenters  may  be  substituted 
for  the  existing  bar  to  office.  This  we  should  deeply  lament,  agreeing 
entirely  with  the  amiable  and  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  that  cim 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious  tenets,  are  inconsistent  with  all 
true  ideas  of  justice,  of  policy,  and  of  christian  charity."  Since  we  had 
written  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  "  Declaration"  has  been  proposed 
— and  assented  to,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  regret  that  the 
Acts  were  not  repealed  unconditionally.  Securities  have  been  talked 
of,  which  we  think,  if  granted,  would  be  wholly,  and  utterly  useless. 
We  would  ask  the  most  determined  supporter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  what  does  he  think  the  security  consists?  Is  it  not  in  the 
attachment  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  English  people  ?  And  while 
that  attachment  remains,  the  Church  is  in  no  more  danger  from  the 
minority,  than  if  that  minority,  or,  in  other  words^  the  Dissenter^  were 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  majority.  Oa  this  ground,  we  object  to 
the  "  Declaration,"  it  is  an  absolute  nullity  in  the  way  of  protection  to 
the  Church  of  England ;  while  it  cannot  fail  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of 
irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  Dissenters.  No  honest  Dissenter  will 
take  it,  if  he  means  ill ;  and  a  dishonest  one  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
it,  however  hostile  his  intentions.  We  thus  leave  a  little  snug  bit  of 
leaven^  to  make  the  future  batch  of  discontents  rine ;  while  a  generous 
and  manly  confidence  would  have  gone  far  to  conciliate  those  whom 
a  long  series  of  refusals  and  insults  must  have  tended  to  alienate. 

The  Finance  Committee,  very  properly  called  Select,  as  it  was  named 
by  the  Ministry,  has  been  actively  employed  since  the  time  of  its  nomi* 
nation.  To  its  members,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  have  no  great 
objection ;  we  might  perhaps  think  that  the  searching  penetration  of 
Brougham  would  have  been  usefully  exchanged  for  thie  minute  and 
trifling  scrupulosity  of  Mr.  Banks;  whose  mind,  acute  upon  penee, 
seems  singularly  obtuse  on  pounds,  and  absolutely  closed  to  the  eon- 
sideration  of  millions !  We  think  the  Chairman  an  inadequate  subati* 
tute  for  Lord  Aithorp.  He  is  a  man  of  some  little  talent,  of  no  great 
compass  of  mind,  and  above  all,  has  no  stake  either  in  his  own  oouotryy 
or  this,  whether  of  means  or  reputation,  as  a  man  of  business  or  a  fi- 
nancier, at  all  to  be  compared  to  those  qualifications  as  united  in  the 
above-mentioned  nobleman. 

The  public  seems  to  have  formed  great  hopes  from  the  labours  of 

*  See  the  Honourable  Mr.  Arar  EHis*8  able  and  most  coovincing  tract,  on  the 
Character  and  Conduct  of  Lord  Clarendan>-*passim. 
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tbis  body  o£**  select  men:"  for  our  own  paru>  we  expect  but  Imk, 
and  we  dread  much,  both  from  what  they  are  lively  tq  effect,  and  to 
leave  untouched.    They  will,  we  fear,  dismiss  hordes  of  poor  clerka, 
who  perhaps  should  never  have  been  appointed,  but  who  will  oow  be 
set  adrifl  to  starve;   but  will  they  attack  the  great  sinecuriats?    WiU 
they  strictly  overhaul  the  Pension  List  ?    Will  they  boldly  lay  down 
principles,  and  beard  even  the  military  Premier  ?    Will  iLey  get  nd 
of  the  useless  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer ;  of  the  supeicfluous  beads  of 
certain  offices,  where  the  whole  duty  is  executed  by  deputy  ?     We  fear 
not*      Will  they  examine  into  and  scrutinize   certain  jobs  iq  Ire- 
land ?      The  arrangement  by  which  a  disinterested  Marquess  aold  his 
life-interest  in  the  office  of  Chief  Remembrancer,  be  being  at  the  mo^ 
meat  only  sixty-seven,  at  a  rate  which  a  man  of  forty  could  scarcely 
have  obtained  at  an  insurance-office;— coupled  as  that  was  with  a  pro^ 
vision  for  his  ''  man  of  all  work''  Mr.  Blake,  by  placing  him  in  the 
office  of  Remembrancer,  at  a  considerable,  though  certainly  a  reduced 
salary,  as  compared  to  his  own  ?   Will  they  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Mairquess's  first  private  secretary, 
Mr.  Johnson ;  or  for  the  clubbed  retirement  salary  given  to  bi^  second 
secretary,  compounded  of  a  short  service  as  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Stamps  at  Somerset  House,  and  not  a  very  long  one  at  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  ?  And  finally,  will  it  ascertain  whether,  and  upon  what 
grounds,  the  noble  Marquess  continued  to  receive  in  Piccadilly  a  large 
salary,  it  is  rejported,  up  tp  the  very  instant  at  which  his  successor  was 
named  in  Council  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  only  a  very  few  daya 
before  his  departure  from  London  ?     It  can  also  ascertain  whether  the 
Lords  Justices  in  Ireland  who  actually  did  the  very  little  business 
there  was  to  do,  were  paid  any,  and  what  salaries ;  and  above  all^ 
whether  those  salaries  were  deducted  from  the  larger  one  allotted  to 
the  Viceroy ! 

While  we  express  our  own  doubts  or  fears  however,  let  the  public 
not  blame  the  Committee  for  neglecting,  or  omitting,  what  they  cannot 
do.  No  Committee  can  increase  or  stimulate  demand  for  manufac- 
tures ;  it  cannot  increase  revenue,  except  by  limiting  and  diminishing 
expense.  It  cannot  diminish  our  debt,  or  even  procrastinate  any  one 
public  payment ;  but  it  can  lay  open  the  public  resources ;  it  can  ex-* 
plore  and  simplify  the  public  accounts;  it  can  trace  the  history  of 
every  defalcation ;  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  past,  and  a  guard 
against  the  future  recurrence  of  similar  abuses.  It  can  dearly  exhibit 
the  springs  of  every  increase ;  it  can  make  up  advised  statements  of 
expenditure,  and  suggest  sources  of  retrenchment.  A  Committee  can 
fix  the  notice  and  authority  of  Parliament  upon  the  most  important  of 
all  our  interests, — we  mean  the  misapplication  of  our  national  resources 
to  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  purposes.  It  can  clear,  not  only  what 
are  vulgarly,  but  not  unjustly  termed  the  "  Aristocratic  Poor-houses,'' 
miscalled  Boards,  and  Cfommissions  of  various  descriptions,  set  on  foot 
apparently  for  public,  and  kept  so  for  private  purposes;  and  above 
all,  it  can  demonstrate  to  the  nation  at  large,  in  a  condensed  and  prac- 
tical form,  what  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  ho^ 
nestest'of  our  public  men,  that  we  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  do, 
or  to  suffer,  in  our  persons  or  properties,  or  to  demand  and  exaet 
from  our  present  or  our  future  governors.     And  are  these  hothingf  t 
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1%  it 'nothing  to  try  to  make  our  national  revenue  a  thing  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity?  Is  it  nothing  to  put  into  the  hands  of  every' indi- 
mdxM  a  code  of  deliberate  calcalationsi  by  which  he  mav  ti  once  five 
an  answer  to  foUy,  and  a  stimulus  to  truth  ?  Is  it  nothn^g  to  httvAhe 
judp^ment  and  toil  of  so  many  chosen  persons  upon  t!he  vast  involbtidns 
of  rhe  Exchequer  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  Admhii^^ation  pledged 
to  some  retrenchment ;  to  have  the  whole  means  and  'objects  of  such 
y^trencbment  fiurly  fixed  upon  them  by  a  report ;  to  be  told  exactly 
what  it  is  tkat  we  may  aski  and  that  they  must  do  ?  It  ia  true,  that 
atieh  Committee^  have  sometimes  reported,  and  reported  wrong.  It  is 
yrtke,  that  even  sometimes  when  they  have  reported  rightly,  nbthing  has 
iu  consequence  been  done.  But  such  Committees  have  always  been 
rather  extorted  from  the  Administration,  than  granted  by  it.  They 
have  either  set  to  the  labour  with  the  bias  of  party  upon  their  sbuls, 
ot  their  actings  have  been  overborne,  and  lost,  in  the  rush  of  much 
more  startling  and  vast  occurrences.  But  this  Committee  fs  the  free 
gift  of  the  Government  itself.  It  has  been  given  us  in  a  time  of  the 
profoundest  peace,  and  with  all  our  eyes  upon  its  workings.  It  is  to 
tiegin  also  under  a  much  larger  experience,  and  with  a  much  deeper 
knowledge,  than  such  Committee  ever  had  before.  And  if  there  were 
any  thing  that  could  add  to  the  value  of  the  gift,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  assurance,  from  the  silence  of  the  King's  speech,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
purchased  by  the  imposition  of  any  additional  taxation. 

Just  now  little  interest  is  felt  in  the  metropolis,  but  on  ibreign 
affairs.  All  domestic  concerns  are  left  to  the  before-mentioned  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  which  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  violent  irritation 
which  they  so  lately  created.  There  is  an  end  of  ministerial  "  expla- 
nations" and  personalities ;  and  the  result  is,  that  people  will  keep,  as 
long  as  they  can,  what  they  liave  got.  One  short  '*  explanation*''  wc 
have  heard,  which  looks  so  like  truths  that  we  venture  to  offer  it  as 
bur  own. 

Mr.  Henries  had  long  been  the  framer  of  Lord  Goderich's  financial 
statements,  as  he  had  previously  been  of  those  of  another  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Goderich  is  supposed  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  common  de- 
tails of  financial  affairs.     He  did  not  like  to  avow  this  ignorance  when 
be  became  premier,  and  therefore  was  naturally  desirous  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  his  former  prompter.     This  was  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  at  length  Lord  Goderich  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Herries  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  being  well  aware  both  of  the 
motive  for  the  selection,  and  how  essentially  necessary  his  aid  was  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     When  differences  arose  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Herries 
threatened  to  resign.     I'he  ci-devant  Canning  party  threatened  to  do 
the  same,  if  Lord  Althorp  was  not  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
C6mmittee.      The  result  was,  tlwt  Lord  Goderich  resigned.     8t>  that 
Mr.  Herries  stated  what  was  literally  true,  that  his  letter  was  ndt  the 
real  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry,  while  virtually,  hh  ob- 
stinacy about  Lord  Althorp,  coupled  with  his  menace  of  depriTing 
Lord  Goderich  of  his  arithmetical  services,  was  the  cause;    as  without 
them  Lord  Goderich  could  not  go  on  ;  and  if  he  retained  Herries,  the 
remainder  o(  the  Cabinet  threatened  to  retire,  which  wouM  have  equally 
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disabled  hjii^: ,)^^  there^fore  resigned,  and  cut  cheOdrdian  knot  wlii^b • 
he  felt  hlmpel/  voia^Ulei  to  untie. 

At  present  nobody  ^seems  to  have  the  smallest  influence  in  the  Houae 
of  Commons.  .  The  reins  are  loose  ;  and  did  not  *^  The  animala"  Jcnoiirt 
fram  habit,  the  regular  turnings,  the  "  machine''  woold  .  bid  &ir  tp 
upset.  The.  Ministry,  we  believe,  have  half  a  mind  tadissalve»  yet  ie^ 
•pair  of  collecting  a  more  manageable  team. 

.  The  supposed  influence  and  autliority  of  Mr.  Feel  hare  not,  upon 
trial,  beea  found  up  to  the  mark  ;  and  very  tnferk>r  persons  are  named 
as  leaders,  did  they  possess  a  grain  of  character,  la  the  interim  .we 
are  in  tlie  "  Horse  Latitudes."  There  is  a  dead  and  wearisonie  oahn, 
and)  whether  a  steady  breeze,  or  a  hurricane  will  svceeed  ity  no  specu- 
lator for  an  eighth,  in  the  Alley>  can  conjecture ! 

Tbqre  ace  renewed  rumours  of  a  dissolution  at  the  end  of  this  Ses- 
akin  :  no  doubt  the  Ministry  have  such  a  notion  in  their  beads;  but 
whether  they  will  let  their  notion  get  any  fkrther,  must. depend,  we 
think,  on  what  is  to  come  before  Parliament  lises,  not  upon  what  has 
already  occurred. 

The  Marquess  of  Anglesea  has  commenced  well  in  Ireland.  He 
haa  established  his  Court  and  attendants  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  be- 
coming the  representative  of  his  Sovereign  ;  and  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  (who  applied  his  first  re- 
ceipts of. salary  in  releasing  his  jewels  and  plate  from  the  clutches  of 
Leviathaa  Jews,  and  hired  his  equipages,)  he  has  expended  his  ample 
income  in  newly  furnishing  theVice-regal  residence,  in  "  doing  iiospi- 
tality"  to  the  rich,  and  charity  to  the  indigent — while  his  answers  to 
public  addresses  breathe  nothing  but  equal  justice  to  all.  This  is 
manly,  and  like  himself,  and  we  therefore  anxiously  hope  may  last» 
He  cannot  marry  a  Papist,  and  therefore  will  not  be,  ostensibly  at 
least,  linked  with  one  of  the  great  parties  ;  and  we  trust,  from  his  de- 
cUrations  in  the  House  of  Lords  here,  that  he  will  teach  Lord  Farn- 
ham  and  the  Orange  faction,  that  while  he  administers  the  laws  of  the 
country  without  fear  or  favour,  he  will  suffer  no  political  jobber  to 
t^ach  him  his  duty,  or  control  him  in  the  performance  of  it. 


"  HsB  tibi  erunt  artes,*'- 


"  Farcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos.** 

This  will  be  real  "  Conciliation." 

If  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Peel  during  last  Session,  that  the  Govern- 
meiiit  .of  Ireland  was  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary 
hece^  be  well-founded,  we  own  we  see  little  reason  lor  retaining  the 
expensive  and  useless  pageant  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant  and  a  Court  in 
that  country.  It  reconciles  us  to  the  job  a  little,  by  observing  that,  the 
money  thus  profusely  granted,  is  generously  expended  on  the  spot  by 
the  present  Chief-Governor.  We  hope,  however,  that  whenever  Lord 
Aoglesea  returns,  no  mendicant  nobleman  may  be  sent  to  suogeed 
him,  and  to  govern  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen  it  governed  before*  to 
pay,  off  annuities. 

In  Fiance  the  effect  of  the  elections  has  been,  first  to  dissolve  Vil- 
lele's  Ministry  ;  next,  to  call  the  laws  against  the  Jesuits  \vlo  opera- 
tion ;  and  finally,  to  obtam  for  the  belov^  and  amiable  Charlef  X.  a 
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Uetare  from  his  faithful  Commons,  do  the  **  deplorable  eondnct*'  «yf 
his  late  Ministers,  which  seems  to  have  .disi^vebd  marfeloiisiy  with 
his  traly  monarchical  palate.  If  bis  most  Cbristiaa  Majestj  has  firm- 
ness enough  to  resist  his  domestic  Cabinet,  and  sense  sufficient  to 
show  him  that  he  will  enjoy  more  real  power  by  reigning  over  the 
wffling  hearts  of  a  free,  than  enslaving  the  persons  of  an  iasolted 
and  indignant  pedple,  he  may  even  yet  obtain  a  aecuri^  for  his- 
monarchy,  which  it  never  has  possessed  since  the  restckration  in  the 
year  1814. 

His  Majesty  not  having  been  able  to  choose  his  Ministers  from  the 
Jestiiticiil  portion  of  the  Chamber,  because  they  had  not  the  nugority, 
has  chosen  them  from  the<  fraction  of  the  Cote  Droit,  where  he  bad  the 
advantage  of  finding  old  Royalists,  and  men  who  had  eomhated  the  Be* 
vdlution.  It  is,  then,  the  fraction  the  least  numerons  in  the  Chamber 
and  out  of  the  Chamber,  who  hold  the  high  offices  of  the  Admtnistnio 
tion  ;  but  it  cannot  hold  them  without  the  consent  of  the  Liberal  party. 
There  exists,  thus,  a  kind  of  tacit  conventi<m,  that  they  shall  enjoy  ik\ 
the  profits  and  honours  derived  from  the  possession  of  power,  and  the 
latter  consent  to  renounce  the  advantages  of  ofl9ee,  provided  they  are 
ensured  the  benefits  of  liberty.  This  combination,  which  could  only  be 
produced  by  the  dread  of  priestly  domination  if|  the  State,  is  not  natu- 
ral, and  cannot  last  long.  The  members  of  the  Right  will  soon  find 
that  their  friends  of  the  Left  side  want  too  much  liberty ;  and  the 
latter  will,  in  their  turn,  discover  that  the  former  want  too  n»ch  mo- 
ney as  well  as  power. 

rrince  Metternich  is  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  tracoiserU  at 
Constantinople.  By  directing  the  councils  of  the  Reis  £f!endi,  while 
he  ostensibly  joined  the  Holy  League,  he  supposed  he  should  hold  the 
destinies  of  Europe  in  his  hands.  The  Turks,  relying  too  much  on 
Austrian  influence  with  the  otlier  Courts  of  Europe,  have  hdd  out  a 
little  longer  than  was  quite  prudent ;  and  having  by  a  public  paper 
(which,  however,  they  now  unblushingly  assert,  was  intended  to  be 
strictly  private,)  declared  that  they  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  the 
Treaty  of  Akerman,  Russia  has  instantly  taken  advantage  of  thede- 
claration,  and  pushed  its  army  into  the  field,  without  waiting  for  the 
assent  or  co-operation  of  its  "  dear  Allies."  The  Csar  is  delighted 
with  this  '*  God-send"  manifesto,  which,  while  it  ostensibly  justifies  his 
attacking  the  Turks  on  grounds  purely  Russian  and  personal,  enablesr 
him  to  keep  his  faith  with  England,  and  his  other  Allies,  by  showing 
them  that  he  had  no  option  left ;  and  allows  of  his  taking  to  himself 
whatever  slice  of  *•  the  Turkey"  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  as  "  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.*'  Our  situation  is 
rather  an  embarrassing  one.  We  profess  to  be  friendly  to  the  Turks, 
and  desirous  only  to  obtain  freedom  for  the  Greeks,  on  payment  of 
a  certain  quit-rent  to  their  recent  masters.  We  are  in  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  *'  on  the  best  terms"  with  Austria  ;  which  power  is  trem- 
bling, lest  the  success  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  should  bring  him  ris- 
d-ri>  to  his  Imperial  brother  of  Vienna.  We  must  strengthen  our 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  said  are  about  to  send  troops  frpm , 
Portugal  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  England  can  send  no  land  force  that 
wotthl  be  at  aH  arailable  at  the  scene  of  action ;  and  we  therefore 
own  our  regret,  that  a  single  man  or  ship  should  be  sent  to  the  Medi- 
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tertaaeui.  We  inay»  and  probably  aball  be  (aotwithatanding  the  auto- 
graph letters  and  reoMred  disdainierB  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas)  drag- 
ged  into  a  Contiaental  *war,  for  objects  by  no  means  English.  For  the 
latter,  wei  eren  nltder'our  present  pecuniary  embarrassments,  hope  that 
every  Engl^hman  would  come  forward,  heart,  hand,  and  purse ;  but 
we  trust  our  present  Premier  will  rather  show  his  firmness^  by  keeping 
his  Country  out  of  a  war,  than  his  military  talent,  by  once  more  con- 
ducting her  tvoops  against  a  new  and  untried  enemy. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  sworn  C^otfo  voce)  to  uphold  the  Constitn- 
tion  in  Portugal,  and  having  learned,  during  bis  short  visit  with  us 
our  mode  of  governing  Ireland  by  a  *'  balanced  Administration"  has 
immediately  selected  a  new  Ministry,  every  man  of  which  is  the  known 
enemy  of  that  Charter,  which  their  master  has  pledged  himself  so  so-^ 
lemaly  to  maintain !  Oor  recent  accounts  from  Lisbon  are  at  once 
so  strange  and  so  contradictory,  that  we  hesitate  to  give  them  during, 
the  present  month.  Prior  to  our  next  publication,  we  shall  have  fuller 
information.  Sir  F.  Lamb,  our  new  Ambassador,  it  is  said,  has  re- 
turned certain  boxes  of  dollars,  transmitted  in  part  payment  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  ^' Jew,''  to  the  Prince  Miguel,  under  the  "  Guarantee" 
of  our  Government.  If  the  Ambassador  has,  so  soon  after  his  landingt 
discovered  the  dopKcity  of  the  Court  to  which  he  has  been  accreditjsd, 
he  has  acted  a  manly  part,  and  one  for  which  his  Country  is  indebted 
to  him  for  mnch  more  than  the  bare  recovery  of  the  money.  He  will 
thus  have  afforded  this  slippery  Absolute,  a  wholesome  lesson  for  hia 
future  dealings  with  Englsiid,  and  made  his  Royal  Highness  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  one  of  our  best  proverbs,  ^*  Honesty  is  the  best' 
priiey."  P.  C. 


SKBTCB^S   OF    PARISIAN   SOCIETY,  POLITICS,  &  LITERATURR^, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^ 

Paris,  March  17fA,  ISSS. 

8xB,-— Afler  a  long  interval,  I  again  resume  my  task  of  furnishing  you 
with  some  aoooont  of  French  literature,  and  the  other  subjects  whidi  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  polite  drcles  in  Paris.  For  the  last  two  months  it  has 
been  thought  tiiat  the  Kins  reposes  no  confidence  in  his  present  mimsters, 
whom  the  elections  forced  nim  to  appcnnt.  He  is  still  sec^retly  guided  by 
the  advice  of  M.  de  Villele,  whoplays  the  part  attributed  to  Lord  Bute- at 
a  certain  period  of  the  reign  of  Creole  III. 

A  government  becomes  pecofiarly  a  subject  of  public  interest  when  its 
probable  duration  and  definxidve  fom  are  matters  of  uncertainty.  If  one 
asks  an  R^giyiimAn  what  the.  government  of  his  country  will  be  ten  years 
hence,  he  will  boldly  answer:— The  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  the  young  Prin- 
cess, will  be  seated  on  the  throne,  and  things  will  go  on  just  as  they  now  do- 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  an  aristocracy,  which  admits  aU  men  of 
great  talent  into  its  ranks.  Not  so  in  France.  No  one  can  say  whether 
ten  vears  hence  we  shall  be  ruled  by  a  despot,  or  led  by  priests  as  we  were 
in  tne  dotage  of  Louis  XIV.  or  whether  our  king  wiU  merely  possess  the 
power  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  This  unsettled  state  of  things 
renders  our  Government  extremely  suspicious  of  the  influenee  of  literature. 
Pot  example,  would  vou  believe  that  in  the  year  18^,  the  pevformanoe  of 
Oheider's  tragedy  of  *'  Hb^re"  has  been  prohibited,  lest  the  aliasMms  i% 
eontiuns  should  be  applied  to  existing  circumstaxiGes  F    People  come  to 
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Paris  from  the'  Proviiioes  to  impspve  themselves  in  speaking  and  writing 
Thus  public  opinion  in  France  is  formed  only  in  the  capital ;  for  we  have 
no  ffreat  provincial  towns  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  i&therefore 
penectly  natural^  that  the  government  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
Hterature. 

Every  year,  on  the  King's  birthday,  crosses,  are  presented  to  twelve 
flEuthors,  whose  writings  are  scrupulously  free  of  all  that  is  interesting,  or 
of  any  attempt  to  riiucule  either  the  miracles  with  which  the  priests  en- 
deavour to  hoax  the  public,  or  the  little  Jesuitical  tricks  by  wliich  tbe. 
Ministers  seek  to  justify  their  caprices  on  the  authority  of  the  laws.  Some 
time  ago,  a  story  was  got  up  about  the  appearance  of  a  luminous  cross  at 
Mign6  in  Poitou,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  force  this  miracle  down 
the  throats  of  the  public.  Leo  X.  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  de- 
claring that  he  believed  it.  None  of  the  King's  Ministers  were  quite  so 
orediuous.  The  truth  is,  these  gentlemen  are  wise  enough  to  believe  very 
few  things,  though  none  of  them  would  give  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  a  writer  who  might  have  ventured  to  quia  this  piece  of  absurdity. 
But  the  Ministers  have  more  substantial  thi^ffs  than  crosses  to  give  away. 
There  are  four  or  five  hundred  places  to  which  literary  men  are  appointed, 
and  to  each  of  which  a  salary  of  four  or  six  thousand  francs  is  attached. 
A  favourite  of  the  Minister  sometimes  monopolizes  five  or  six  of  these 
posts,  but  he  id  allowed  to  keep  them  only  as  long  as  he  continues  to  write 
^ith  prudence ;  that  is  to  say,  sparing  aU  old  prejudices  and  all  new  miraF- 
cles,  such  as  the  luminous  cross  of  Mign^,  and  a  thousand  others  which  I 
could  enumerate,  but  that  I  am  afraid  of  wearyixig  your  patience. 

To  the  influence  of  the  four  hundred  places  at  the  Ministers'  disposal, 
the  present  degenerate  state  of  our  literature  must  be  attributed.  The 
French  are  not  calculated  to  excel  in  impassioned  poetry,  like  Lord  Byron's 
*•  Lara,"  and  *'  Corsair."  The  style  of  writing  most  congenial  to  our  national 
diaracter,  is  that  of  Montesquieu's  ''  Lettres  Persannes,"  Voltaire's  ''  Can- 
dide,''  and  the  comedies  of  Moliere  and  Beaumarchais.  A  delicate  vein  of 
satire  runs  through  all  these  works.  They  abound  in  piquancy  and  wit. 
Now  these  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  the  Ministers  are  most  in  dread 
of;  for  they  know  that  a  smart  epigram  might  possibly  ruin  them. 

The  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  father  of  Louis  XVL  was 
excessively  ievout;  he  was  even  supposed  to  be  a  short-robed  Jesuit.  The 
Jesuits  patronized  M.  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  an  ignorant,  conceited  fellow, 
who  was  proposed  as  a  tutor  to  the  Dauphin's  three  sons.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  Dauphin  mortally  hated  Voltaire,  and  he  used  to  declare  that  if 
ever  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  first  act  of  his  reign  should  be  to  send  the 
obnoxious  writer  to  the  Bastille.  In  spite  of  this  threat,  Voltaire  wrote  a 
satire  on  M.  de  Pompignan,  in  which  tne  following  lines  occurred: — 

^^  C^iar  n'*a  pmnt  d'asyle  oii  sa  cendre  repose, 
£t  I'ami  Pompignan  pense  htie  qudque  chose!** 

A  few  days  after,  i>oor  M.  de  Pompignan  went  to  court,  and  as  soon  as  the 
usher  announced  his  name,  the  Pnnce  involuntarily  exclaimed: — 
^'  £t  I'ami  Pompignan  pense  4tre  quelque  chose  !** 

This  had  so  droll  an  effect  that  the  assembled  courtiers  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  All  idea  of  making  M.  de  Pompignan  tutor  to  the  young  Princes 
was  now  at  an  end.  He  could  no  longer  tioid  up  his  head  ia  Paris,  and  he 
soon  retired  humbled  and  mortified  to  the  coun^. 

This  anecdote  is  decidedly  French  and  characteristic,  for  in  no  other 
country  would  the  lash  of  an  unpious  satirist  have  deterred  a  pious  Jesuitical 
Prince  from  entrusting  the  education  of  his  children  to  a  mah  strongly 
recommended  by  the  good  brothers  of  the  Order.  Whatever  may  be  tbe 
porticnlar  bent  of  a  Frenchman's  mind,  he  always  possesses  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  ridicule ;  and  the  Dauphin's  piety  did  not  prevent  his  feeling  the  full 
force  of  Voltaire's  satire. 

Our  Ministers  are  not  now  however  very  much  afraid  of  personal  ridicule. 
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7  for  tbey  are  tolerably  indifferent  to  every  thin^  but  the  chance  of  lofidog 
tneir  places^)  but  they  are  apprehensive  that  ridicale  may  thwart  the  vae^k*' 
auree  they  bring  forward.  Tne  last  kw  proposed  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  nick-named  the  law  o/juHice  and  love,  was  lust  by  being  made  a  sub* 
ject  of  derision,  and  its  rejection  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  Villele's 
falL  From  all  this  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  our  Ministers,  whatever 
they  may  be,  will  alwavs  be  hostile  to  the  drama;  and  this  hostility  wUi 
continue  to  exist  until  tne  part  which  the  King  of  France  is  to  act  shall  be 
distinctly  understood.  At  the  present  moment  we  know  not  whether  the 
tmccesBors  of  Charles  X.  are  to  be  despots  like  Louis  XIV.  constitutioiu^ 
Monarehs  like  the  King  of  England,  or  Fresidents  like  Washing^ton. 

The  prevailing  taste  of  the  French  public  seems  now  to  be  in  favour  of 
tragedies  founded  on  the  history  of  France  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries;  but  these  compositions  sometimes  call  to  mind  the 
crimes  of  priests  and  kings,  and  paint  events  sudi  as  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  the  poisonings  of  Catharine  di  Medici,  &c.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  since  our  Ministers  forbid  the  representation  of  Tib^re,  leefc 
any  of  its  allusions  should  be  applied  to  the  Government  of  our  good  hunting 
King  Charles  X.  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  revive  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  the  Jacquerie  and  the  Ligtie. 

Yoa  may  now  form  some  noUonof  the  machinery,  which  under  our  strange 
Qovemment,  miscalled  representative,  totally  impedes  the  representation  of 
historical  tragedy  and  ffenteel  comedy.  Woula  you  believe  that  Baron 
Taylor,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  has  been  for  a  year  past 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  permission  to  bring  forward  the  Maniage  of 
Figaro,  in  which  Beaumarchais  satirized  the  follies  of  forty  yean  ago,  and 
iriiich  are  very  different  from  those  of  our  time  ?  In  the  Provlnoes,  where 
there  is  mudi  less  liberty  than  in  Paris,  many  Prefects,  to  please  the  Jesuits^ 
have  forbidden  the  representation  of  Moli^'s  Tartuffe. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurd  tyranny  to  which  our  drama  is  subjected, 
various  accidental  circumstances,  and  above  all  the  dislike  in  which  the 
present  ministry  is  held  by  Baron  Segnier,  the  Chief  President  of  the  Ro^ai 
Court  of  Paris,  has  procured  for  us  afinost  complete  libertv  of  the  press  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  books.  This  state  of  things  has  given  birth  to 
a  new  style  of  literature,  viz. : — plays  which  are  written  for  publication  and 
not  for  performance.  In  these  compositions,  three  authors  have  attained 
great  celebrity.  The  first  on  the  list  is  M.  Prosper  Merrin^e,  who  has  pub- 
lished some  plays  under  the  name  of  Clara  Grazul,  which  have  been  translated 
into  English.  The  best  is  entitled  ''  Les  Francais  en  Denmarck."  The 
flame  author  is  ffoing  to  publish  an  Historical  Tragedy  on  the  ''  Revolte 
de  la  Jacquerie. 

The  Proverbs  of  M.  Theodore  Lederaq  have  reached  their  sixth  edition. 
The  one  entitled  '*  Le  Pere  Joseph"  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  higher  order 
of  society  in  Paris  at  present.  Pere  Joseph  undertakes  to  seduce  and  to 
gain  over  sncceBsively  to  the  Jesuits,  three  generations  of  a  noble  and  opu- 
lent family.  We  have  laid  open  to  us  his  conversations  with  a  Marchioness 
of  seventy,  with  the  Countess  her  daughter  ased  forty-five,  and  finaUy  with 
the  young  Viscount,  the  Countess's  son,  aged  twenty-five^  who  is  an  officer 
in  the  Royal  Guards.  This  youth,  being  only  a  Lieutenant,  is  extremely 
ambitious  to  be  made  a  Captain.  The  Jesuit  promises  to  procure  him  a 
Captain's  commission  if  he  wdl  become  a  lay-member  of  the  order. 

The  third  author,  who  has  acquired  reputation  by  Comedies  which  he  has 
printed  because  no  Theatre  dared  brinff  them  out,  conceals  himself  under 
the  assumed  name  of  De  Fougeray.  The  second  volume  of  M.  de  Foug»- 
ra/s  Comedies  appeared  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  which  is  entitled 
*^  Dieu  et  Diahle,"  eadiilHts  but  too  true  a  picture  of  a  Parisian  priest.  You 
often  mnst  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  refusal  of  Christian 
burial  to  individuals.  The  clever  and  faithfully  sketched  dialogue  of  M.  de 
Fongera^  gives  us  a  dear  insight  into  the  intrigues  carried  on  for  this 
purpose  in  the  sacristy  of  a  churdi.    Far  from  exaggerating,  M.  de  Fougeray 
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hMlbund  it  neoMtary  to  lofien  down  the  atrodtiM  of  ihoie  ectfHkwarttoal 
zoffoeneB  which  we  daily  witness,  and  of  which  TQU  loaf  find  auth«ntio«  aad 
indeed  I  may  eay  official^  accounts  in  that  esoelknt  Joumali  the  *'  GeceMe 
dee.  Tribunauz.  This  is  a  publication  which  gives  the  real  phyaiofnoBiy  of 
Fiance* 

Another  of  M-  de  Fougeray's  Comedies^  entitled  ''  Lee  Statiennairee," 
ffiTesa  faithM  representation  of  the  Drawing-room  conversations  of  Paris 
aince  the  foil  of  Vmele,  and  the  ho|»e  of  being  delivered  from  the  JeeuiU 
has  introduced  more  freedom  and  spirit  into  our  parties.  The  truth  <if  the 
picture  which  forms  the  merit  of  the  pleasant  Proverb  entitled  *'  Lee  Sta- 
tionnairesy''  will  make  you  sensible  of  the  real  defect  of  this  kind  of  r«**- 


peeition.  These  little  pieces  get,  like  pamphlets,  quite  out  of  date  More 
the  end  of  six  months.  Their  principal  merit  is  their  value  to  foreigjaers, 
and  in  that  respect  their  merit  is  very  great.  It  is  impossible  to  find  »ore 
fiuthiful  and  am'!y"g  pictures  of  our  present  manners  and  opinions^ 

This  week  has  been  distinguished  b^  the  failure  of  the  ^'  Princess  Awe- 
lie,"  a  very  dull  comedy*  l>y  M«  Caesimir  Delavigne.  He  has  also  written 
a  tr^edy,  entitled  f' Louis  XI."  the  jplot  of  which  is  drawn  £Eom  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Quentin  Durward.  It  will  be  brought  out  soon^  but  il  is 
feared  that  it  will  prove  dull  also.  M.  Delavigne  writee  elegant  verse,  but 
he  does  not  endeavour  to  paint  with  a  natural  effect  the  shadee  of  character 
in  hi^  pei^seni^^es.  His  genius,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  geniu%  is  hpnc 
rather  than  dramatic. 

Two  new  novels  have  been  read  in  our  fashionable  literary  oireles.  The 
iacBt,  which  is  written  by  Madame  Laya,  is  entitled  ''Les  Treis  Sceurs." 
It  is  a  highly  moral  work,  but  exceedingly  dulL 

Madame  Sophie  Gay,  who  is  so  distinguished  for  talent,  is  the  authoress 
mi  another  romance,  entitled,  ''Th^bald,  ou  un  Episode  de  la  Chienre  de 
Busseu"  This  is  an  interesting  work,  and  the  incidents  are  founded  en 
iict.  A  wealthy  and  high-bom  youth,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  joins  tbe 
army  to  take  part  in  the  Russian  War.  In  consideration  of  his  high  oon- 
.nexion,  the  £mperor  Napoleon  gives  him  a  sub-lieutenaat's  oeisr>insinn. 
^This  young  man  had  previoualv  studied  for  three  yean  at  the  Military 
CoUege  of  St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles  ;  and  during  that  time  he  had  seldem 
visited  his  fkmily,  and  had  scarcely  ever  seen  his  sister.  In  one  of  his 
.visits  to  his  relations  at  Paris,  he  was  accompanied  by  Theobsld*  his  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  bears  a  strong  personal  resembUnoe.  Theobald  fir»- 
ceeds  to  Russia  with  his  friend,  who  falls  a  victim  to  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  and  the  hero  of  the  story  returns  to  Paris,  after  much  sufiering 
in  the  hospitals  at  Wilna.  He  goes  forthwith  to  see  the  taoily  <tf  his 
deceased  fnend  for  the  purpose  of  informing  them  of  their  loss ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  presents  himself,  the  mother  falls  upon  his  nedc,  mkiteking  him 
for  her  son.  Theobald  dreads  to  undeceive  her.  The  sister  of  his  firiend, 
•too,  to  whom  Theobald  had  been  attached  before  his  departure  for  Russia, 
4»igards  him  as  her  brother.  This  is  of  course  an  embanassing  situation 
,for  a  young  man  of  honotirahle  feelings.  He  daily  fonus  the  reselntioB  of 
idiedoslng  the  truth ;  but  he  is  deterred  partly  b^  his  love,  and  partly  by 
the  fear  of  plunging  the  family  into  desfMar.  1  his. part  of  the  story  is 
treated  with  considerable  spirit ;  it  might  indeed  have  beea  ins  emphati- 
,cally  touched.  But  the  emphatic  or  declamatory  style  is  the  prevailing 
fault  of  .our  present  race  of  prose  writers.  The  blest  crities  of  all  eoiuitsies 
rbave  reproached  some  of  the  writers  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign  with  a  eevUin 
degree  of  ostentation.  But  MM.  Chateaubriand,  Marchanf^,  and  d'Adin* 
courts  have  carriod  bombast  to  such  an  extravagant  excess,  that  when  by 
chance  the  authors  of  Louis  XIV*s  sge  are  removed  from  the  shcdves  of 
.our  libraries,  we  are  astonished  at  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  their  style. 

The  most  poj>ular  work  that  has  appeared  withm  the  bst  two  months, 
•is  the  ''  Memoires  dn  Comte  de  Brienne.''  The  author  died  in  the  reign 
.of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  his  old  sge  he  amused  himself  by  writing  the  hielory 
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«f  kk  rooUir  When  only  sixteen  he  was  made  one  of  the  Mialrtera  of 
Louie  XIIL  There  was  perhaps  never  so  young  a  minister,  either  hefore 
or  oBce.  Tho  Comte  de  Brienne  relates  how  he  was  patronized  by  Car- 
dinal Mazarine,  wil^  whom  he  was  on-  terms  of  intimacy.  The  acooant  he 
^vea  of  the  illness  and  deiHh  of  the  Cardinal  is  a  mastendece  of  the  narr»- 
tare  style.  There  is  also  a  singular  scene,  in  which  the  Cardinal  is  de- 
eeribed  speaking  in  his  sleeo,  when  disturbed  by  the  dread  of  approaching 
death.  Guinaud,  the  first  ^ysician  of  the  age,  had  declared  that  the  Car- 
dinal's recovery  was  impossible,  and  in  his  msturbed  slumbers  the  invalid 
used  constantly  to  ejaculate  "  llfaut  fMurir,  Ouinaud  Va  dit  t'  The  Comte 
de  Brienne  shared  the  diwace  of  Fouquet,  and  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life  was  a  prey  to  grief.  Tnis  work  is  a  picture  of  the  reign  o!f  iiouis  XI V. 
drawn  bv  a  man  of  talent  in  1660^  before  tiie  introduction  of  any  of  those 
hktcMical  systems,  which,  since  Voltaire's  paneg}Tic,  **  Le  siecle  de  Loois 
XIV."  have  constantly  represented  that  period  in  a  false  point  of  view.  De 
Brienne's  plain  and  unvarnished  narrative  fully  confirms  all  that  is  related 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

I'have  just  finished  reading  two  volumes  of  the  ''  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  by  M.  lliiers.  This  is  a  veir  sati^actory  work.  The  author 
has  earnestly  sought  after  truth,  and  I  think  he  has  frequently  succeeded 
in  finding  it.  He  stops  at  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  the  period  at  which  Napoleon 
diecked  the  course  of  the  Hevolution,  which  recommenced  after  his  fall 
in  1814.  There  is  a  little  affectation  of  style  in  the  first  volume,  but  the 
others  are  entirely  free  from  the  fault. 

I  understand  by  letters  I  have  received  from  England^  that  the  ^'Me- 
moires  d'une  Contemporaine,"  have  made  as  many  dupes  with  you  as  with 
US.  Perhaps  the  truth  on  this  subject  may  not  be  very  welcome  news  to 
some.  However,  the  story  is  as  follows.  The  '' Contemporaine^"  formeriy 
the  mistress  of  General  Moreau,  seeing  the  success  which  attended  ifhe 
Memoirs  of  the  infamous  Harriet  Wilson,  conceived  the  idea  of  fitivonring 
the  world  with  her  history.  Talma,  the  friend  of  Madame  Saint  £lme,  (the 
**  Contenporaine's'^  real  name,)  used  his  influence  in  her  favour  with  Lad- 
vocat  the  bookseller,  who,  out  of  respect  to  the  Great  Tragedian,  gave  600 
fhuMB  for  the  work.  As  soon  as  tbis  bargain  was  struck,  the  bookseller, 
anticipating  a  good  profit  from  the  sale  of  a  work  which  contained  various 
acandaloas  allusions,  submitted  the  manuscript  to  the  revisal  of  a  literary 
man^  who  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  *'  Contemporaine"  all  the  anecdotes 
whidi  had  gone  the  round  of  the  saloons  respecting  Moreau,  Regnault  de 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  &c.  &c.  and  thus  the  work  has  received  a  fictitious  and 
exaggerated  colouring. 

These  Memoires  are  about  as  true  as  the  story  of  the  Serjeant,  who  pre- 
tended he  was  on  board  one  of  the  French  ships  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  was  the  man  who  shot  Nelson.  This  fabrication  had  a  great  sale  about 
two  yean  ago. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  we  have  in  the  Louvre  cveiy 
two  years  an  exhilHtion  of  the  works  of  Living  Artists.  The  present  is  a 
very  wretched  one.  This  week  a  very  attractive  picture  has  been  exhibited 
here,  whieh  I  may  mention,  because  it  represents  the  last  moments  of  your 
glorious  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  is  painted  lying  on  a  couch,  at  the  foct 
.of  the  throne,  and  four  members  of  Parliament  are  intreating  her  to  name 
a  sneoeesor  to  the  crown  of  Endand.  It  is  a  splendid  picture,  and  it  has 
raised  the  painter,  M.  de  la  Rooie,  to  the  iirst  rank  in  nis  profession.  An 
engraving  fnrni  this  picture  would,  I  dare  say,  be^very  saleable  in  England. 
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ABTSTOCRATIC    NOVELS.* 

The  daas  of  novds,  which  maybe  called  *^  AristoGrBtic/'  is  as  widely  dis- 
tinguished from  that  styled  *'  Fashionable  Novels/'  as  the  persons  whose 
manners  they  are  intended  to  catch  and  embody  differ  hem  those  of  the  dan- 
dies— A  dynasty  which  arose  out  of  them^  but  was  not  of  them.  The  Devon- 
shires^  and  Bedfords,  and  Kormanby's,  were  not,  and  are  not^  dandies— they 
have,  and  had,  real  cQstinction  enough  to  enable  them  to  avoid  all  pretension 
to  factitious  distinction  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  collar^  tne  peculi- 
arity of  a  tie,  or  the  patronafi^e  of  starch — things  whereupon  the  Brummells, 
and  the  Skeffingtons  relied  for  an  immortality  of  fame  and  fashion.  Just  so 
are  the  authors  of  Aristocratic  novels  divided  from  those  of  the  pseudo-fa- 
shionable novels.  The  latter  delight  to  describe^  with  the  elaborate  observation, 
and  all  the  minuteness  of  a  valet,  the  materials  and  trimmings  of  a  dress,  the 
colour  of  a  window-curtain,  the  nuance  of  a  coat,  or  the  pattern  of  a  spoon, 
instead  of  ''  catching  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute^"  as  she  glances  by  in  airy 
grace  before  the  upturned  wondering  eyes  of  meanermortius— of  tracing  the 
progr^  of  her  fifrtations— or  showinghow  the  mere  power  of  birth,  and  the 
magic  of  a  name  may  sway  and  influence  the  conduct  of  men  too  far  removed 
above  public  opinion,  b^r  the  united  accidents  of  birth  and  wedth,  to  be  sen- 
sible of  either  its  restraints  or  its  impulses. 

Our  novelists  have  hitherto  done  ul  this  imperfectly,  and  reprefiiiented  the 
higher  orders,  either  in  the  colours  of  flatterv,  of  satire,  or  of  spleen.  This 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  they  rarely  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
them  as  they  actually  are  or  were.  Tney  have  neither  been  high  enough  to 
be  entitled  to  enter  the  pale  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  low  enough  to  seek 
admission  as  mere  parasites.  The^  could  not,  therefore,  be  partakers  of  its 
spirit,  and  the  mere  letter  of  its  dialogue  would  have  been  as  dull  as  Swift*s 
**  Polite  Conversation"  was  intended  to  be.  The  absence  of  all  strong  emo- 
tion and  all  peculiarity  of  manners,  (for  to  be  peculiar  would  be  to  cease  to 
be  a  perfect  gentleman,)  must  for  ever  deprive  us  of  all  hope  of  finding  a 
Crabbe  among  Aristocratic  novel-writers ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  we  always 
have  Listers  and  Normanbys. 

Yet  even  if  we  had  pictures  of  what  may  be«  styled  '*  Hi^h  Life,** 
among  our  great  novelists,  we  should  not  be  entirely  satisfied.  We  ou^t 
to  have  a  sketch  of  its  evanescent  ^ces  at  least  every  twenty  years, 
and  we  should  not  object  to  have  one  in  every  succeeding  lustre.  lL<H>k  at 
the  faded  pictures  of  Richardson !  If  they  were  evei'  real,  they  no  longer 
appear  so ;  and  as  to  Fielding's  Lady  BeUastons,  Lady  Boobys,  &c.,  they 
never  could  have  been  the  representatives  of  any  elevated  class.  Smollet 
has  no  high  people  in  his  novels.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and  Lady  Morgan's 
fashionable  persons  are  almost  too  exclusively  Irish  to  be  relished  in  London, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be ;  the  Mighty  Minstrel  cannot  live  in 
any  atmosphere  above  1743 :  Miss  Austin's  novels  are  pictures  of  watering- 
place  fashion ;  and  Madame  D*Arblay*s  lords  and  ladies  are  imaginary  por- 
traits, modelled  upon  Richardson's  characters,  and  modified  by  the  litUe 
she  had  seen  of  real  life  and  high  society. 

The  first  of  the  novels  on  our  list  is  Lord  Nonnanby's  '*  Yea  and  No;"  a 
title  somewhat  quaint,  and  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  vtry  appropriate.  It  tvnu 
on  the  different  fortunes  of  two  young  men,  Mr.  Germain  and  Mr.  Oakley; 
the  fbrmer,  we  opine,  from  his  facifitvi  meant  to  be  the  representative  of  tne 
Affirmative,  the  other,  from  the  opposite  quality,  of  the  Negative  monosyllable. 
The  love-makings,  horse-racings,  gamings,  dinings  out,  and  other  important 
occupations  of  the  nobler  sex  among  the  aristocracy  are  boldly  and  faithfully 
represented;  while  the  enriui,  heartiessness,  flirtation,  and /ar  niente  of  their 

*  Yes  aod  No,  a  Tale  of  the  Day,  by  the  Author  of  <'  Matilda,'^    2  vols,  post  8vo* 
London.     1828. 
Herbert  Lacy,  bv  tbe  Antbor  of  *'  Granby .*'    3  vols,  post  8vo.     London .    1828. 
Sayings  and  Doings.    Third  Series.    3  vols,  post  8vo.     London.    1828. 
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ladies  are  given  with  h  pencil  as  remaricable  for  its  delicacy  as  its  tratfa. 
We  can  only  give 'one  speoiinen  of  the  style,  which  is  racy,  effervescent, 
and  sparkling — though  without  a  particle  of  affectation  or  false  taste,  or  any 
nnlucKy  attempts  at  epigram  and  antithesis. 

'^  Arrived  at  the  coone,  the  business  of  the  monung  oblwsd  Oermain,  eveii,a£ter 
what  had  just  psased  between  him  and  JLady  Jane,  to  leave  her,  to  attend  to  hi«  own 
immediate  interests.  Upon  enteriog  the  paddock  where  the  horses  were  paradipg, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  distinguish  Lord  Latimer^s  from  the  crowd  which  surround, 
ed  him,  and  moved  across  to  meet  him  again,  as  he  walked  round.  He  was  indeed 
a  noble  animal;  but  from  the  enthusiastic  encomiums  passed  upon  him,  one  would 
have  imagined  that  his  like  had  never  been  foaled.  ^  Capital  legs  !*  cried  one ; 
*  how  weU  he  steps  V — and  another,  *  What  thighs  and  houghs!' — 'Depth  in  the 
girth !' — *  Never  saw  such  a  shoulder  !' — ^  And  such  a  pretty  blood-like^head  too  !* 
AU  these  agreeably  greeted  Germain's  ear,  as  he  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

^'  *•  And  what's  that  washy-looking  animal  with  a  white  tail  ?*  asked  Lord  Ia- 
timer. 

*'*'  *>  Mr.  Snooks*s  chestnut  colt,  by  WoeftiL' 

^  « What  will  any  body  take  about  Snooks  ?'  said  Germain. 

^^  ^  I  *11  take  forty  to  one,*  said  Snooks  himself,  who  was  watdiing  his  horse. 

*^  *•  I  '11  bet  you  twenty  thousand  to  five  hundred,*  said  Germain.  ^  I  can't  hear 
of  Snooks's  winning  the  Derby :'  he  added,  aside  to  Lord  Latimer. 

'*  The  bell  now  rung  for  saddling,  and  Germain  prepared  to  rotum  to  Lady 
Jane ;  but  in  (he  anxioys  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  amid  the  labyrinth  of  car- 
riages which  had  collected  since  he  left  her,  this  was  no  easy  task.  As  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  guess  his  way  through,  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  by  a  whole  car- 
riage-full of  the  Misses  Luton.  *  Oh,  Mr.  Germain,  do  just  stop  and  tell  us  all 
about  it ;  we  were  never  here  before.  Does  Lord  Latimer  ride  himself  ? — and  who 
do  you  think  will  win  ?' — '  I  hope  pink  will ;  it  will  be  so  pretty  to  see  it  before  the 
rest.* — *  t  wish  you  would  make  us  a  lottery ;  but  you  mus*n*t  win  it  yourself.' 

**  Whilst  Germain,  suffering  under  this  untimely  infliction,  was  good-huraouredly 
complying,  Lord  Latimer  came  galloping  up,  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  seizing 
hold  of  Germain's  arm,  so  as  to  make  him  drop  all  the  Misses  Luton**  loctery. 
tickets,  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^  He  canters  quite  short ;  he  is  dead  lame !' 

*^  Ctormain,  muttering  an  unintelligible  i^Kifegy  to  the  yoong  ladies,  spurred  his 
horse  after  him,  and  was  soon  in  the  centre  of  the  betting  ring,  eudeavouriag  to 
bedffe  some  of  his  money ;  but  it  was  too  late.  If  there  had  previously  been  any 
doubt,  the  anxious  face  with  whidi  he  offered  to  bet  against  the  horse,  would  have 
prevented  any  odds  being  taken  about  him,,  and  from  first  favourite,  he  was  soon  at 
a  hundred  to  one. 

«<  Germain  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  fate,  and  patiently  await  the  result.  He 
attempted  to  console  himself  with  thinking  that  the  horse  upon  inspection  did  not 
seem  so  lame,  and  hoping  that  he  might  not  run  much  the  worse.  He  waited  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  them  pass.  Lord  Latimer's  was  well  in  front ;  and  the 
Jockey  seemed  comfortable  about  him.  As  Germain  scampered  across  in  a  fearful 
crowd  of  stumbling  horses  and  tumbling  riders,  he  could  not  keep  his  eye  constantly 
fixed  upon  the  race,  but  at  the  last  corner.  Lord  Latimer*s  ydlow  jacket  was  de- 
cidedly leading,  and  the  space  between  him  and  the  others  appeared  increasing. 
Still,  as  he  looked  again,  that  gap  between  him  and  the  rest  was  occupied  by  a  single 
horse,  rode  in  pink.  He  could  not  recollect  whose  colour  that  was.  At  this  time  a 
man  without  hat  or  wig,  and  holding  tight  by  the  mane^  crossed  GermaiB's  path, 
Jnsft  graaed  against  hi|n  in  passings  and  dropped  off  his  horse.  This  interrupted  his 
view  for  am  instant  {  when  he  looked  again,  the  pink  jacket  had  decidedly  gained 
upon  the  yellow. 

«^  He  had  now  reached  the  brow  of  the  middle  hiU,  and  pulling  up  his  horse,  could 
see  more  distinctly :  they  were  neck  and  neck.  The  struggle  was  tremendoiis,  from 
the  distance  to  the  winning  post.  He  fancied  he  could,  sometimes  see  a  line  of  pink 
behind  the  yellow  jacket  which  was  nearest  to  him ;  sometimes  he  feared  that  a  pink 
stripe  appeared  in  front.  Undistinguishably  linked  together,  they  both  vanished 
behind  die  crowd,  and  he  was  left  in  uncertainty. 

^«  He  hastened  down  the  hill,  to  learn  the  result :  and  his  ready  ear  caught  the 
name  of  Lord  Latpier  rising  above  the  other  murmurs  of  the  multitude,  lie  passed 
dose  to  Lady  Jane ;  she  actually  trembled  with  anxiety,  but  her  countenance  lighted 
Up  brilliantly,  as  a  gentleman  passing  at  the  time  said,  '  Lord  Latimer,  I  should 
think.* 
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**  Gennain  got  nsarer^  '  Lord  Latuner,  I  bdieve,*  cried  a  woond. 
*  **•  He  advanced,  and  met  Fitulbert  retumiag.  He  juat  gaiped  out,  *•  Wlu>  'a  von  ?' 

•< « Snooks,  by  a  bead.* 

"♦Who  told  you  80?' 
'      «'*Themdge/ 

"  And  all  doolit  tras  at  an  end  f 

**  Fitsalbert  having  cantered  on»  Germain  was  again  left  to  hia.ovn  thevgiils* 
He  was  at  first  quite  bewildered  at  the  extent  of  tise  nnlooked-for  disappointment. 
With  his  usual  sanguine  turn,  he  had  always  looked  upon  Lord  Latimer's  winning 
the  I>erby  as  nert  to  a  certainty ;  and  had  aotually  calculated  upon  the  money  be 
was  thus  to  win,  as  part  of  his  available  lesoarces.  For  some  time,  therefore,  he 
did  not  call  to  mind  the  extent  of  his  miafortttne;  but  of  this  he  was  soon  to  be  ie<r 
minded  in  no  agreeable  manner.  He  aloi^  turned  his  horse  towards  the  hiU,  and 
with  a  parched  mouth,  aching  head,  burning  cheek,  and  shivering  back,  piepored  to 
look  as  if  he  did  not  care  at  all  about  it." 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  reproacli  Lord  Normanby  with  any  vitttpeivUoii 
of  the  lower  ordens,  merely  as  such;  and  we  are  especially  grieved  that  a  no- 
bleman who  has  deoe»  and  will  do^  we  hope,  so  much  for  those  very  orders  in 
Parliament^  should  throw  scorn  upon  eucn.  an  amiable  girl  as  Fanny  Dormer, 
merely  bteause  her  waitt  and  her  foot  exceeded  the  regulation  measure  of  a 
paltry  set^  upon  whom  ne  one  can  look  with  more  contempt  than  a  person 
possessing  the  author's  good  sense. 

Our  next  work  b  entitled  ''  Herbert  Lacy,"  and  is  written  by  Mr. -Lister, 
whose  former  novel  of  *'  Granby"  placed  its  author  at  once  in  the  rank  of 
those  clever  and  intellectual  persons  who  instruct  by  amusing.  It  was  not 
very  conspicuous  among  novels  for  either  felicity  of  plot  or  individuality  of 
ehmoler ;  bet  it  amused— the  strongest  test  of  good  writing  in  this  class  ef 
books;  and  it  proved  that  the  writer  was  not  only  a  person  comme  ilfaut  in 
rank,  hut  in  talent  also.  He  is  moreover  a  person  of  excellent  sense :  and 
from  each  en  authority,  a  picture  of  a  society  so  influential  as  the  Aristo- 
crecjr^  wes  the  thing  most  devoutly  to  have  been  wifshed.  But  he  does  not 
eonnne  himself^  like  Lord  Normanby,  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Opera 
and  Akiaok's;  he  takes  his  dketdies  from  the  lords  and  country  gentlemen, 
and  members  ef  Parliament,  who  live  in  the  country  at  the  proper  season — 
who  form  the  most  resj>ectable,  if  not  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  both 
houses,  laugh  at  unpaid  magistrates,  doubt  about  spring-guns  and  armi* 
geral  man-traps,  ana  hate  a  poacher.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  perception 
of  individual  as  well  as  general  character  throughout  the  noveL  Our  Innita 
will  not  allow  us  to  quote  instances  of  the  author's  variety,  but  we  must  give 
one  specimen  of  his  style — and  we  shall  take  it  from  Herbert  Lacy's  inter- 
view with  the  proud  and  absurd  Lord  Rodborough. 

^  After  a  delay,  weQ  contrived  to  impress  the  visitor  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
exalted  ptesenoe  he  was  about  to  enter,  the  servant  returned  to  say,  that  Lord 
Rodbonmgh  was  at  liberty  to  see  him,  and  he  was  conducted  through  several  pas- 
sage%  to  what  seemed  to  be  his  lordship*s  private  sitting-room.  His  lordship  was 
thecB  discovered,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  a  toothpi<£  in  one  hsnd,  and  a  news- 
paper in  the  other. 

^*  As  Leey  entered,  he  looked  up  with  such  an  air  of  surprise,  as  nught  have  led 
any  one  to  suppose  that  he  first  became  conscious  at  this  moment,  that  such  a  per- 
son was  in  the  house.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  the  servant  had  pee- 
viouslv  informed  him  who  it  was  that  solicited  the  honour  of  waiting  upoe  him,  and 
he  had  meanwhile  been  preparing  himself  to  look  as  imprepared  as  possible.*  Fesiv 
ing  with  half>closed  eyes  at  Lacy  as  he  approached,  he  got  up  dbwly  froas  his  chairy 
and  leaning  with  one  hand  upon  the  tid>le,  Uiat  he  might  sot  appear  to  rise  with 
too  much  emprenement  to  receive  his  visitor,  he  eactended  to  him  one  finger  of  the 
other  hand,  that  held  the  toothpick,  and  motaoaing  to  him  to  take  a  seat,  sunk  bark 
gracefully  into  his  own  chair. 

<*  After  answering  Lord  Rodborough's  gradous^  hope  that  his  father  was  wdl, 
Lacyexptadaed  the  ocject  of  his  coming,  ai^  delivered  the  letter  widi  which  he  was 
charged,  and  which  his  lordship  received  with  as  much  condescension  of  manner,  as 
if  its  object  was  to  entreat  a  favour  instead  of  conferring  one.    Indeed,  he  had 
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ratlMr  it  had  been  lo,  lor  ke  wai  veiy  mocli  •!£▼•  to  ibe  iwkwmtiaau  of  benur  in. 
dibted  tohieinlMor.  Ofeet  alio  «•  vm  Us  refpect  ibr  thst  Mif .pof8eetion«  lAldi 
is  the  resolt  of  an  aoqnaintanne  with  good  society,  yet  as  Lacy  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  merelT  the  son  of  a  baronet,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  have 
seen  him  sheepishly  overwhelmed  with  the  awfulness  of  the  presence  into  whi^  he 
was  ushered.  He  could  then  have  been  very  gracioua  and  enoouxaging,  and  wyuld 
have  kindly  smoothed  the  terrors  of  has  brow,  in  consideration  for  the  feelingi  cf 
the  downcast  youth.  But  as  Lac^  did  not  seem  by  any  means  awe^tricken,  he  ^d 
OBiy  to  open  the  letter,  and  pointing  to  a  roll  of  paper  that  lay  upon  the  taUe, 
*  While  I  am  casting  my  eye  over  this,  Mr.  Lacy,*  he  obligingly  adde4,  '  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  amuse  younelf  with  looking  at  that  map.  It  is  a  new  survey  of  my 
Westeoun  property.*  Then  adjusting  his  orasfat,  slowly  taking  snulf,  and  making, 
sonorous  use  of  a  silk  pocket  handkerchief^  he  vouchsafed  to  peruse  Sir  WiZliiun 
Lsey's  letter. 

**  Lacy  looked  up  at  him,  when  he  thought  he  had  finished^  and  oaw  with  sur- 
prise a  transient  doud  of  displeasure  pass  over  his  lordship's  brow,  as  he  folded  it 
up  sgain.  It  was  not  that  he  was  otherwise  than  pleased  with  any  th!n^  expressed 
in  the  letter ;  but  he  had  been  ruffled  by  observing  that  there  were  no  Ac's  under 
his  name  in  the  direction,  and  that  though  the  edges  of  the  note  were  gih,  theoa  of 
the  envelope  were  plain.  Recovering  Umself,  however,  wHh  admixSbU*  f asilitv, 
and  looking  as  if  no  such  sfi^ts  had  been  offered,  he  tuitied  to  Laey  with  aa  uffkUa 
smile,  and  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  contents  of  Sir  William  Iscf't^  com- 
munication. 

'*  Make  my  compliments  to  your  father,  Hr.  Lacy,  and  say  that  I  feel  muchgra- 
tited  by  his  attention.  Let  me  see — which  is  this  property  he  alludes  to  ?  ^oz- 
widi  ?  JSlozwich  ?  Ay,  I  know  it.  It  adjoins  some  covers  of  mine.  1  am  mndi 
obliged  to  Sir  William  Lacy  for  remembering  the  circumstance.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  it  myself.  Now  you  recall  it  to  mv  mind,  I  perfectly  reeoUect  the  plaoe. 
Morton  used  to  say,  that  whenever  it  was  sold,  I  ought  to  buy  it.  He  thought  it 
was  an  object  to  me.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so— I  cannot  be  certain— not  but  that  if  it 
was  mine  to-morrow,  I  might  never  set  my  foot  upon  it.— And  then,  as  for  buying 
estates — ^faith !  I  don't  know  what  you  may  be,  but  I  am  infernally  poor,  juift  now^' 
said  he,  with  a  smile,  and  a  shrug  of  that  happy  complacency,  with  which  the  loi4 
of  yearly  tens  of  thousands  can  ta^Uc  of  poverty  and  distress." 

There  is  an  admirable  villain^  and  a  no  less  admirable  tool,  in  lAie  aoveL 
which  aiso  comprehends  some  comic  sketches  of  great  power:  hut  we  mui^ 
leave  them,  and  tiie  interesting  plot  of  Herbert  Lacy,  to  proceed  to  the  tUrd 
work  on  the  list  of  our  aristocratic  novels. 

Of  '^  Sayings  and  Doings,"  it  is  not  easy  to  sive  an  opinion,  although  no 
reader  can  question  the  author's  talents,  nor  the  opportunities  he  has  en- 
joyed of  drawing  the  dass  from  which  he  haa  prindpaUy  selected  the  heroes' 
and  heroines  of  his  stories.  He  possesses,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  kind 
of  tact  which  penetrates  at  a  glance  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  differ- 
ent castes  of  society ;  and  he  places  these  before  the  reader  in  a  manner  at 
once  sketchy  from  its  lightness  and  impressive  from  ita  foiee.  His  vi^nr  m 
equal  to  his  fidelity ;  and  the  only  fault  the  reader  is  disposed  to  find  with  th% 
author,  is  his  vu%ar  wish  to  separate  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  partlei- 
pating  in  the  horrors  which  he  lalsely  and  absurdly  describes  as  taking  plaoo 
among  persons  who  live  in  RuaseU-square,  or  eat  and  drink  in  any  way  hat 
ona  Xbis  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  writer's  ignorance  of  middle 
life;  and  if  ho  logards  this  as  a  compliment,  he  is  at  liberty  to  daim  the 
honour  of  it. 

But,  howofor  much  wo  may  praise  the  author  for  his  sketches  of  fashion- 
ahle  manners,  we  should  staU  not  bo  right  in  characterizing  "  Savings  and 
Doings,"  merdjF  as  kshiotuhlo  novels :  there  is  a  tone  too  robust  and  general- 
izing  running  thnpngh  them :  they  are  wrought  not  onl]^  "  oigoU  and  silk," 
hut  of  a  stronger  yam  also— there  are  act  only  ahinii^  rii^lets  and  tinctured 
skin,  but  muscle,  and  marrow  about  them.  Of  this  we  give  one  sample, 
which  must  speak  for  itself.  The  whole  story  of  "  Cousin  William,"  foom 
which  we  quote,  is  of  a  loftier  pitch  tfaan  the  author  has  hitherto  attempted ; 
and  the  conducting  part,  firom  which  we  mean  to  extract  our  specimen,  dis- 
covers evidences  of  unquestionable  gOmus.     We  have  only  to  -promise  that 
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the  tale  is  intendftd  to  illiutrate  the  daome  of  a  defective  moral  ioetnictioQ, 
in  the  case  of  a  beautiful  and  aooompliued  girl^  whoa  ciromnataaoes  finally 
involve  in  the  ruin  that  might  have  been  premcated  from  her  early  ednoatioii. 

^^  He  continued  employed  upon  his  most  delicate  and  difficult  task  until  patt 
midnight,  when  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  lobby  announced  that  the  family  wov 
retiring  to  rest ;  they  seemed  to  pause  opposite  the  door  of  his  study — and  a  sort  of 
whispering  contention  evidently  took  place  between  his  mother  and  flora,  followed 
by  the  sound  of  footsteps  hastily  retreating— these  were  again  fdlowed  by  a  rap  at 
the  door. 

«« A  Come  in,*  said  William. 

^  It  was  has  mother  who  entered— all  beautv— all  grace  and  gaiety.»He  tren* 
bled  from  head  to  foot  as  she  approached  the  table  at  which  he  was  writing,  and  on 
which  lay  several  sheets  of  his  letter  to  her. 

*'*'  *>  My  dear  William,*  said  she,  *•  Flora  declares  she  will  not  bid  you  good  night, 
because  you  have  been  so  cross,  and  shut  yourself  up,  and  would  not  come  down  to 
eoartt,  Mercy  on  us !'  cried  she,  '  what  sheets  of  writing—is  it  a  serason,  or  a 
lecture,  or  a  history,  or  are  you  following  the  fashion  and  turning  novelist  ?' 

^^  ^  Neither  one  nor  the  other,'  said  William— his  eyes  fiiU  of  tears. 

«'  *  Well,  my  dear  boy,*  sud  she,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  ^  I'll  not  in- 
terrupt  you— God  bless  you,  William-* 

'^  She  kissed  him  fondly  and  fervently->and  with  a  countenance  beaming  with 
innocence,  left  the  room  with  a  light  8tcQ[>,  and  passed  through  the  lobby  to  her  bed- 
chamber. 

^^  *>  The  world  is  a  liar  !*  exclaimed  William,  as  she  parted  from  him,  *  my  mother 
ia  innocent — that  woman  cannot  be  guilty.* 

^^  The  kiss  she  had  given  him  seemed  printed  on  his  very  heart— and  as  he  read 
the  implied  accusations,  and  all  the  worldly  calumnies  which  he  had  collected  in  his 
letter  to  her,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  on  the  paper,  and  blotted  the  hideoas 
charges  he  was  preparing  to  make. 

**  Flora's  heartlessness,  however,  was  um'mpeachable, — of  ihat^  had  he  chosen,  he 
might  have  seen  the  positive  proof— he  therefore  devoted  his  time  and  toil  to  the 
points  more  immediately  relative  to  her  defection— for  since  the  world  was  acted 
upon  by  reports  prejudioal  to  his  mother,  he  felt  less  compunction  in  sending  what 
he  was  writing  to  her,  now  that  he  felt  assured  of  the  folly  of  his  su^ieions,  the 
madness  of  Davis,  and  the  baseness  of  the  world. 

*^  William  remained  occupied,  either  in  thinking  over  all  the  topics  which  en- 
grossed his  mind,  or  in  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
flight  of  time,  until  the  dock  struck  two,  and  the  grey  tint  of  morning  was  spread 
over  the  face  of  nature — still  William  was  engaged  in  his  task,  nor  was  it  near  lu 
conclusion,  when  a  hasty  footstep  in  the  lobby  caught  his  ea^— again  his  daor  waa 
assailed. 

'^  *  Who's  there  ?*  said  he — starting  up— thinking  at  this  untimely  hour  it  might 
be  some  hostile  visitor. 

**  Again  the  door  opened,  and  again  Davis  stood  before  hira. 

**  *  Are  you  up,  boyP'  said  she— looking  more  horribly,  and  more  wildly  than 
before — *■  is  your  heart  strong-^are  your  nerves  firm — have  you  faith  ?' 

"  *  Finr  mercy's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?'  said  William. 
*  *<  *  Be  quick,  be  quick,*  said  Davis,  *  'tis  a  hard  thing  to  do — but  it  must  be 
dene    thaie*s  fire  in  the  house— fire-^child— fire.* 

**  *  Fire  !*  exclaimed  William,  starting  up.  *  Why  stand  we  here  then  ? — ^where 
isit?* 

**  *•  Be  cool— be  calm/  said  Davis«  *  noise  creates  confusion— disturb  non^-^look  to 
Sir  William*s  room.' 
.  *•  Saying  this,  she  led  the  way  towards  the  door  of  Morley^s  apartment. 

**  *  There  lies  your  road,*  said  Davis,  pointing,  *  1  cannot  enter— go  yoa  fai— . 
see !  'tis  there — ^"tis  there.* 

**  William,  overawed  by  the  extraordinary  manner  of  the  woman*  and  not  moch 
disliking  the  idea  of  obtaining  an  ally  in  Sir  William  against  her  fury,  should  she 
prove,  as  he  suspected,  really  mad,  and  beeome  violent,  did  as  he  waa  bid ;  the  door 
unfastened,  yidded  to  his  push,  and  he  entered  the  apartment. 

**  In  a  moment  he  returned  to  Davis,  who  was  standing  in  the  passage. 

"  ^  He  is  not  here  !*  said  William,  *  he  is  not  in  his  room.* 

<<  *  Ha !  ha !  ha !'  said  Davis,  with  a  hideous  grin  of  uiumph ;  *  Fool,  did  yon 
think  he  fMWJt* 
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< «  <  W]wra  is  hfr  then  ?' wid  WiUianu 

«  <  Stop/  said  the  in  a  subdued  voice*  as  if  she  liad  suddenly  beheld  a  spectre, 
and  catching  hjni  by  the  ann,  she  thrust  him,  with  herself,  into  a.  deep  recess,  where 
the  light  of  dawning  day  had  not  yet  penetrated ;  '  Hu8lw4ook  there  !* 

**  They  could,  from  this  place,  see  the  entrance  to  Lady  Terrington*s  bed- room — 
William's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  spot ;  as  they  stood  together,  they  could  feel  each 
other  tremble,  he  shook  with  horror,  she  with  anxiety  and  expectation ;  the  door  of 
Caroline's  room  was  opened  slowly  and  cautiously — tne  cold  sweat  stood  upon  Wil- 
liam's brow,  and  his  knees  knocked  together— his  fixed  eyes  were  blasted  with  the 
tig&t  of  Morley  quitting  the  apartment  of  his  mother,  enveloped  in  his  morning 
gown — ^he  stepped  softly  yet  quiddy  through  the  lobby — he  passed  near  thesw- he 
saw  them  not— and  as  he  came  dose  to  them,  Davis  grasped  the  aim  and  body  of 
her  victim,  lest  he  should  rush  from  his  hiding-piaoe,  and  loll  him  on  the  spot— but 
the  paramour  was  safe— for  William  had  seen  the  horrid  vision,  and  faUen  senseless 
on  a  sofa  which  filled  the  receM." 

This  wiU  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  forcible  scene ;  and  we  have  selected  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  author's  power  in  a  style  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
no  examples  in  his  former  works ;  thouffh  we  must  say  that  we  prefer  him 
in  his  gtiyer  and  more  humourous  vein,  of  which  we  cannot  afford  to  give  any 
of  the  numerous  specimens  that  the  volumes  before  us  would  furnish. 
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Modem  Architecture. — What  abortions^  as  specimens  of  architectural  skill, 
are  our  new  public  edifices !  The  waste  of  money,  the  lack  of  solidity,  the 
dearth  of  talent  they  display,  are  deplorable.  Kew  Palace  and  Carlton 
llouse,  new  buildings,  are  demolished,  having  become  deorepid  in  some 
thirty  years.  Bad  brick,  sponffv  Canadian  timber,  and  plenty  of  plaster, 
Stuart's  Athens,  with  a  copy  of  Vitruvius,  and  a  modem  architect  is  set  m, 
and  ready  to  take  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  for  his  invalnable 
building  nostrums,  if  he  can  make  interest  at  court  to  undertake  any.  CiuH 
tom-houaes,  and  palaces  like  Fonthill,  tumble  down  just  as  they  are  com- 
ploted.  An  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  taste  and  solidity  are  uie  prevail- 
ing characteristics  of  the  time.  Our  able  engineers  construct  the  only  archi- 
tectural works  amongst  ua  which  have  a  claim  to  praise  or  durability,  or  that 
ottr  children  will  inherit,  out  of  the  millions  squandered  wastefully  away  on 
palaces  and  villas.  Chambers,  whose  hibours  at  Somerset  palace  bore  no 
verv  high  character  compared  with  the  architects  who  went  before  him,  b  a 
PaUadio,  an  Angelo,  to  tne  builders,  (for  they  ought  not  to  be  called  archi* 
tects,)  who  Nashville  and  WyatviUe  at  the  public  expense.  Nor  are  modem 
architects  less  famous  for  projecting  monstrosities  than  for  their  tasteless 
imbecilitv  of  execution.  An  architect  named  Wilson  ha^  drcnlated  a  pro* 
spectus  n>r  building  a  Pyramid,  for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  ;  the  length  of 
tne  base  to  be  1200  feet,  the  height  1500.  He  calculates  tiie  expense  «t 
40,000,000/.  which  he  wants  Government  to  advance  at  the  rale  of  1,000,000/. 
per  annum.  This  beats  the  Portsmouth  canal  scheme,  which  was  monstrous 
enough,  and  would  never  have  paid  three  farthings  per  cent,  per  annnm  to 
subscribers.  Sir  C.  Wren  had  a  revenue  of  two  hunored  pounds  for  his  ex- 
ertions ;  the  modern  City  surveyor,  whose  name  has  not  reached  us,  has,  it  is 
said,  two  thousand.  Tms,  in  a  general  way,  accounts  for  the  defects  of  mo- 
dem architecture,,  which  is  now  the  love  of  money,  not  of  art.  Wliat  a 
fHghtful  calamity  has  occurred  in  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre !  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  nobody's  fault  1 

Law  q/'C^n^.— The  oppressive  and  unjust  law  last  passed  respecting 
copyright,  contrary  to  ancient  usage,  to  the  great  ii^ury  of  authors  and  pub- 
Usners,  has  by  the  pertinacity  of  those  who  exduaively  profit  by  it,  been 
again  brought  to  view,  in  an  attempt  to  set  aside  a  verdict  of  a  jury 
in  the  case  The  British  Museum  v.  Pa^ne  and  othere.  The  Flora  Qrwea 
was  a  w6rk  of  vast  labour  and  expense,  published  at  Oxford.    The  expense 
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WIS d«finif ed  hf  a  ImcTof  Dr.  SibUiorpe,  wliish  legacy  was  not  adaaiiata 
tothaanttayinoamd.  lliere  waie  oiily  twenty <»n'Biilw6iiberB,  and  thiity. 
eight  eopieB  were  printed,  yet  fonootli  eleven  copieB  tanwt  be  A>rtlieoaiinr 
aooor^ng  to  tlie  Act !  IVe  do  not  ob|eot  that  one  copy  of  every  work 
printed,  nowever  ezpennve,  should  be  fomiahed  to  the  British  Mosamn, 
whic^  18  a  noble  iastiiotion  for  the  public  benefit^  the  advantages  of  whieh 
are  undoubted  and  evident;  but  we  do  pxYitest  against  Mchmve  bodies  thvs 
having  the  power  of  plundering  authors.  Whj  were  not  the  dty  merean- 
tile  companies  mduded  in  the  Act,  the  inns  of  court,  &e.  ?  Tnay  have  a 
daim  cqualfy  just  with  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Bduibnrgh,  ftc.  If 
tho  MfisBmn  had  sneeeeded  in  this  action,  all  the  other  chumants  would 
have  cOBie  in,  and  the  work  most  have  slopped.  Fortunately,  mot  of  llw 
Fhrm  Orteea  was  published  before  the  Act  passed,  and  being  aefoatad  oo 
that  portion  of  it,  a  claim  was  then  set  up  for  the  numbers  published  since 
Ihe  Ad.  The  sum  of  9000/.  had  been  expended  on  thirty  copies  af  this 
work ;  the  cost  expense  of  every  copy  per  volume  was  fifty  guineas.  Thus 
560  guineaa  per  volume  would  have  oeen  the  amount  of  this  tax  on  a 
work  so  finished,  that  thousands  were  sunk  in  its  execution.  The  ap|di- 
cation  was  sef used  by  the  Court,  as  the  pubticstion  commenced  before  the 
Act  was  passed.  It  is  painful  to  observe,  what  waa  good  in  fonner  Acta 
of  ParManiBnt,  perverted  by  interested  persona^  and  sideling  influence  in 
other  acts,  paasea  subsequently.  Jfivery  author  had  formerly  his  right  at  conk- 
mon  law,  wdA  the  Ast  of  Anne  waa  only  an  additional  protection  for  the 
sake  of  more  proaipt  justice,  of  which  authors  might  or  might  not  avail 
themselves,  as  they  pteased.  In  this  way  was  the  Act  construed,  until  a 
most  startttag  judgment  of  a  most  incomprehensible  judge,  set  it  aaide  by 
his  diehan,  In  ttie  teeth  of  common  sense  and  previous  usage.  The  Act  ia 
poattively  one  for  the  dUeourtumeni  qf  UtertUure,  as  it  atands  at  praaent, 
and  ia  widely  operating  in  this  manner.  We  oould  enumerate  many  ua- 
staoees  in  proof. 

Tke  ward  "  For<y.*'-*An  inffenious  writer  in  the  "  Athenmun,''  under  tin 
head  ^'BildiGai  CriticSsm,"  has  some  curious  observalsons  en  the  word 
^'  forty,*'  as  used  in  the  Scriptures.  He  observes  that  this  annneral,  which 
occurs  so  frequently,  and  in  places  where  its  introductiott  is  manifestly  at 
variance  with  pasaages  that  pracede  and  follow  it,  is  in  the  JSaat  constantly 
used  as  a  general  term,  implying  "  many,"  or  an  indefinite  number,  as  we 
use*  the  words  '*  score,"  and  *'  dosen  or  two."  A  ruined  palace  at  PersepoUs 
is  called  *'  Chehninar,"  or  the  '<  forty  pillars,"  tiiough  it  has  but  nhwteen 
stmding,  and,  when  perfect,  had  two  hundred  and  six.  The  Arabs  also  use 
one  thousand  and  one  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  Moses  was  in  the  Mount 
**  fint/'  days,  means  many  days.  The  Israelites  lived  many,  not^'forty^ 
years  in  the  Wilderness.  This  meaning  explains  numerous  diflicultieB  in 
Scripture  history ;  and  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turics,  still  use  the  term  ^  forty" 
in  this  sense. 

l%e  Jesuits. — The  worthy  sons  of  Loyola,  to  whom  the  French  people 
have  shown  their  distaste,  and  whose  plans,  backed  by  the  King  and  recent 
miidstry,  they  have  completely  foiled,  are  not  friencuess  in  their  distreaL 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Inrince  Metternich,  long  employed  in  riveting 
the  chains  of  arbitrary  power,  by  any  means  however  immoral,  seeing  that 
some  knowled^,  in  spite  of  their  paternal  care,  must  glimmer  forth  in 
Austria,  have  hit  on  the  expedient  of  giving  it  a  direction  favourable  to  their 
views  for  the  degradation  and  captivity  of  the  human  intellect,  by  calling 
in  thiese  able  coadjutors,  who  will  not  fail  to  labour  in  brutifying  the  min£ 
of  youth  by  their  tales  of  superstition,  and  their  artful  power  over  the  feel» 
inn  of  childhood.  It  is  a  master  stroke  of  Metternich,  thus  to  return,  after 
all,  to  the  policy  of  Spain  as  a  last  resemoe;  it  is  wonderful,  however,  that 


he  does  not  take  a  lemon,  from  her  present  political  state,  of  the  ill-eu< 
of  similar  measures.    We  angured  ill  when  we  saw  the  f^inds  of  Austria  rise 
upon  the  head  of  £ngland*8  administration  changing  to  the  military  diarac- 
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tar,  and  likely  to  remain  so>  if  nnt  avowedly,  at  least  in  eieenoe.  The  Doke 
of  WelUngt^n's  friend  Metteraioh  has  done  us  the  honour  of  ezdnding 
"  The  New  Monthly  Magaiine,'*  by  name,  from  the  celestial  empire  of  his 
master.  We  shall  return  good  for  efvil ;  and  when  he  nudces  his  threatened 
visit  to  this  oountrv,  endeavour  to  show  that  we  do  not  forget  the  honour  he 
eottfers  upon  £ngiand  by  lus  presence,  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a 

pleasant  account  of  the  projector  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  patron  of  the 

resoits.* 

Cooper,  the  NoveHst.'^Tliere  is  more  fonev  and  originality  in  Cooper  thaa 
in  four-iifths  of  the  noveUsts  of  the  time.  The  power  of  making  so  mudi  of 
snob  simple  materials ;  the  truth  and  freshness  of  his  pictures ;  the  thrilling' 
interest  whddi  the  reader  feels  in  his  descriptiona ;  the  very  reality  of  the 
tempest  and  battle,  in  which  we  seem  to  be  partohere  at  the  momenty^are 
sure  marks  of  the  excellence  and  genius  ef  the  writer.  Fanc^  will  do  much ; 
and  where  there  is  an  approximation  to  an  actual  witnessing  of  such  con- 
wising  scenes  as  battles  and  storms,  without  having  been  exactly  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  of  either — such  as  a  battle  seen  nom  an  eminence,  or  a 
storm  observed  Men  on  board  a  ship  at  a  secure  anchorage—the  descriptiona 
of  the  pen  may  now  and  then  be  equal  to  those  of  him  vrbo  has  partaken  of 
both  in  the  full  extent;  but  they  must  be  seen  and  felt,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  be  depicted  well.  How  ridiculous,  therefore,  are  the  attempts  so 
often  made  to  describe  what  the  writer  never  saw  ]  how  tame,  and  how  LQ 
imt  together !  Yet  how  long  the  world  tolerated  the  unfiiithful  representa- 
tions of  similar  subjects  from  writers  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  even 
admired  the  lifeless  portraits !  Mrs.  Radoliife,  who  so  well  describes  scenery 
which  she  never  saw,  may  be  cited  as  an  excq»tion ;  but  not  in  reality,  for 
die  had  visited  mountain  scenery,  and  she  gives  only  the  general  featoses  of 
it,  which  are  tibe  same  ever3rwhere,  with  lead  embellishmeDts  of  her  own  fine 
fancy.  A  writer  need  not  travel  into  Switserknd  to  describe  moontains;  he 
may  see  them  in  Wales ; — ^but  if  he  has  never  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
metropoliB,  he  can  know  nothing  about  them,  and  never  can  describe  them 
faithfiilly.  Cooper  hu  mingled  with  the  war  of  the  elements  he  de- 
scribes, and  diarcNl  in  combats;  and  he  has  only  told  us  what  he  saw  and 
felt — ^tiiis  is  every  thing. 

Shnefy.-^Vnder  the  present  West  India  system  of  management,  we  find 
from  the  ^  Anti-slavenr  Reporter,"  that  the  population  of  the  slaves  is  ra* 
pidly  diminidiing.  Labour,  too  hard  even  for  the  negro,  low  food,  and  bad- 
moral  habits,  are  main  causes.  In  Trinidad,  for  example,  more  sugar  ia 
made  per  n^ro  than  in  any  other  British  colony.  It  amounts  to  about 
12  cwt.  for  each  slave.  In  that  island  there  is  an  annual  decrease  of  the 
slave  population,  by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  to  the  enormous  extent 
of  j^  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  circumstance  being  lately  mentioned  to  a 
planter  of  Trinidad,  who  has  resided  in  that  colony  for  twenty*five  yearsy  be 
remarked  very  emphatically,  "  You  need  not  wonder  at  that  mortahty :  it  ia 

*  A  French  paper  coacaint  the  following  account  of  the  revenge  of  Heaven  on 
a  poor  baker^  aod  the  pleasare  resulting  to  the  brotherhood :  <<  While  hln  oven 
one  day  was  heated,  and  he  was  about  to  put  the  bread  into  it,  he  vented  hia  usual 
oaths  in  the  presence  of  two  neighbours ;  when  lo  !  the  dough  miraculously  refused 
to  enter,  and  the  baker  was  seixed  with  a  cold  shivering,  of  which  he  died  in  two 
days.  In  his  will  he  left  six  hundred  francs  to  the  church,  confessed  his  enormi- 
ties, and  besought  the  prayers  of  his  friends.'*  In  this  case  of  a  refractory  loaf  and 
a  blaspheming  baker,  we  are  taught  to  admire  a  miracle  which  turned  to  the  )>eneiit 
of  the  cborch^  by  producing  It  a  legacy  of  24/.  sterling  i  in  another,  which  follows, 
we  are  told  of  tlie  discovery  of  a  miraculous  image,  which  will  be  a  permanent 
soaree  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  This  image  is  that  of  a  salat,  whieh  has  been  for 
tbt.last  two  centuries  coacealcd  in  a  rock.  It  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  Iktle 
white  bird  perched  upon  a  brilliant  crndfix,  which  guarded  the  spot.  Since  the 
discovery 9  the  lame  wallc,  the  sick  are  healed,  and  the  blind  recover  their  sight,  by. 
resorting  to  the  consecrated  ground. 
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tiie  sugar  wbicb  kills  them :  more  of  it  is  made  in  proportion  in  Trinidad/ 
tlian  anywhere  else."  In  South  Carolina  the  House  of  Assembly  has  passed 
a  bill  to  prohibit  people  of  colour  from  being  instructed  in  reading  and 
writings  by  a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  forty-two ! 

Game  Laws. — Attempts  are  now  making  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ta 
alter  the  game  laws.  There  is  a  party  in  uie  state^  however,  that^  notwith* 
standing  Uie  rapid  increase  of  crime  produced  by  these  laws,  and  tiie  system 
of  civil  warfare  they  are  rapidly  engendering,  openly  opposes  every  experi- 
ment at  effecting  an  amelioration.  No  opponent  of  the  present  game  laws 
pretends  that  game  as  private  property  snould  not  be  sacred.  On  this  ques-^ 
tion  there  is  no  difference  of  opmion.  Wliat  then,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  the 
obstacle  raised  bv  those  enemies  of  the  community  who  thus  resist  alterations  ? 
Why,  simply  a  /eudal  hanging  about  them  of  ancient  barbarities — a  desire  to 
retain  an  o1>solete  right,  which  they  imagine  confers  consequence  and  dig- 
nity—a wish  to  be  something  above  their  fellow-citizens  in  privilege,  if  they 
cannot  compete  with  them  in  understanding.  These  persons  see  the  see<ls 
of  civil  war  sown  with  amazing  complacency,  and  are  too  obtuse  to  reflect 
that  they  must  be  the  earnest  sufferers.  They  coolly  note  some  fifty 
villains,  gamekeepers  and  poachers  (for  in  character  there  is  not  much  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  races),  arrayed  against  each  other  to  shed  blood,  that 
they  themselves  may  retain  a  ridiculous  power,  which  long  ago  should  have 
been  laid  in  the  dust.  ,  For  six  years  has  Lord  Wharncliffe  laboured  in  vain 
to  cause  an  alteration  in  these  barbarous  laws,  and  this  partv  has  always 
neutralized  his  efforts.  The  most  curious  anonudies  are  causea  by  the  prac- 
tice of  magistrates  in  their  support.  At  Devizes  house  of  correction  at  Uie 
present  time,  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  prisoners,  ninety-six  are 
offenders  against  the  game  laws !  The  county  of  mlts  (half  of  whldi  is  open 
downs)  beats  the  most  cultivated  and  inclosed  counties  in  game-law  com- 
mittals; for  in  1825,  out  of  a  population  of  223,157,  on  a  surface  of  1283 
square  miles,  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  committals !  Now  the 
committals  for  the  same  year  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset  united, 
having  a  population  of  1,015,801,  amounted  to  fifty-four  only.  Nay,  even 
in  Vorkywitn  a  surface  of  11,457  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,175,246, 
added  to  the  three  counties  already  mentioned,  making  an  aggregate  of 
2,227,049,  we  find  immured  for  ^^ame  offences  in  all  four  counties  but  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons,  or  thirteen  more  than  M'^ilts  alone !  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for?  Somerset,  adjoining,  a  well-cultivated  county,  with  a 
population  of  358,314,  has  but  twenty-nine  committals.  It  is  said  that 
game  is  more  severely  kept  in  Wilts  and  Hants  than  in  any  other 
counties;  and  it  seems  true  enough.  Hants  has  a  population  of  282,208; 
but  that  county,  with  a  fifth  greater  population,  shows  but  ninety-four 
committala  on  a  surface  of  1523  square  miles.  Again,  the  committals 
for  Chester,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Worcester,  upon  a  sur&oe  of 
7135  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,500,323  united,  are  ninety-two,  or 
two  less  than  the  single  county  of  Hants !  Bedford  is  painfully  pre-eminent, 
as  well  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  committals.  Surrey  is  low,  whOe  Sus- 
sex and  Suffolk  are  rather  hirh.  Sussex,  with  a  population  of  5232.927,  has 
ninety-four  committals;  whue  the  agricultural  county  of  Nwfolk,  with 
344,308,  commits  but  sixty-two.  There  are  causes  for  tnese  differences  that 
imperiously  demand  eirolanation. 

At  the  late  Quarter  Sessions  in  Chester,  all  the  cases  for  trial,  without  one 
exception,  were  indictments  under  the  Game  Laws !  All  were  convicted. 
T)iro  were  sentenced  to  fifteen  months' imprisonment  and  hard  labour;  one, 
transportation  for  seven  years ;  two,  three  months  and  two  months ;  one^ 
^hteeu  months ;  two,  twelve  months ;  and  one,  six  months,  to  hard  labour. 
Sentences  on  five  postponed. — The  agriculturists  of  Herefordshire  are  going 
to  petition  the  lefi;islature  for  the  remion  of  the  game  laws,  and  as  one  rea- 
son state,  that  though  they  are  debarred  from  killing  game  themselves, 
they  are  not  only  burdened  with  keeping  it,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
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own  crops,  but  are  (cured,  in  the  shape  of  county  rates,  to  proseeute  and 
maintain  poachers.  We  wonder  it  has  never  hefore  struck  the  farmers  who 
complain  so  bitterly  of  the  poor  rates^  that  in  order  to  sustain  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  (Qualified  sportsmen,  they  see  their  pockets  emptied,  and 
robberies  multiplied.  Let  them  petition  in  every  county,  and  support 
such  measures  as  Lord  Whamcliffe  s  with  spirit,  and  the  nuisance  will  soon 
be  abated. 

The  Schoolmaster  y'^  Sword. — ^Whenthe  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Dr. 
Parr  saw  to  what  things  tended  immediately ;  and  that  the  convulsion  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  attempts  made  from  without,  not  to  repress  the  ex-* 
cesses  of  the  time,  but  to  extinguish  its  spirit,  would  ultimately  be  unavailing ; 
and  his  opinion  he  lived  to  see  turn  out  true.  "  It  is  the  contest,"  said  he, "  m- 
tween  Pen  the  conjuror,  and  Sword  the  giant,  and  depend  upon  it  the  con- 
juror will  beat." 

Otello.^A  theatrical  critic  in  "  The  Times"  newspaper,  after  a  judicious 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  music  of  this  opera,  as  a  musical  composition, 
expresses  his  inability  to  account  for  its  want  of  success  in  England.  Kean 
and  Young,  he  observes,  draw  crowded  houses  when  Othello  is  played,  and 
yet  the  attendance  upon  the  opera  is  scanty.  Is  not  the  reason  clear  ? 
Who  can  place  value  on  the  burlesoue  of  a  noble  subject  when  the  latter  is 
Itself  within  his  readi  ?  Who  can  nnd  any  thing  of  Shaksoeare  in  the  opera 
of  Otello,  even  with  Pasta*s  voice?  It  is  Rossini  alone  who  must  draw  the 
audience,  not  Shakspeare.  The  singing  or  chauntinf  the  immortal  ooncep-* 
tions  of  our  great  poet,  traduced  into  It&an,  and  rendered  back  into  double- 
distilled  nonsense  oy  Harriet  Wilson's  sister,  the  wife  of  the  noted  Bochsa, 
and  reported  laureate  of  the  Opera,  who  does  the  translations,  is  reason 
enough  why  Kean  and  Young  and  Shakspeare  are  preferred.  Macbeth  or 
Othello  chaunted  in  bad  It^an  poetry,  and  Macbeth  and  Othello  played  by 
first-rate  English  actors,  are  very  different  things.  John  Bull  is  right  in 
not  patronizing  the  degradation  of  his  mighty  poet  bv  the  fiddlers,  however 
well  they  may  scrape  their  notes ;  we  commend  his  plain,  downright,  honest 
ffood  sense.  The  works  of  foreign  poets  whose  merits  cannot  be  appredated 
here,  are  those  alone  adapted  for  the  Italian  opera  in  this  country.  Fashion 
may  prefer  Rossini's  Otdlo  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  because  fashion  is  foUy  ; 
but  no  one  of  the  most  moderate  pretensions  to  intellect  will  do  so.  We 
think  and  hope  that  the  operatising  our  noblest  English  tragedies  will  never 
succeed,  let  the  music  be  as  excellent  as  it  may.  The  foreigner  may  be 
amused  with  it,  but  the  native  sees  in  it  only  a  caricature  of  his  noblest 
and  most  cherished  recollections. 

Increase  of  Crime. — SirE.Wilmot,  a  Warwickshire  ma^;istrate,  we  be- 
lieve, has  published  some  remarks  upon  the  increase  of  crime,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  which  he  attributes  to  the  imprisonment  of  mere  children,  who 
become  initiated  into  every  artifice  of  villainy  during  their  confinement 
for  one  single  offence.  In  our  childhood,  if  a  schoolt^y  stole  n  few  apples 
from  an  orchard,  a  complaint  was  made  to  his  friends  or  his  schoolmaster, 
and  lie  was  soundly  flogged.  Now  he  is  committed  to  a  common  gaol,  to 
awai^  his  trial  with  Melons,  and  is  trained  to  be  an  incorrigible  villain.  Many 
mag^rates  commit  youth  when  it  is  unnecessary, — ^we  hai^e  heard  severe 
animadversions  upon  this  subject  from  the  Bencn.  Then  the  law  of  free- 
dom from  expense  in  prosecutions,  which  Mr.  Peel  should  alter  so  as  that 
the  allowance  should  only  extend  to  offences  of  a  prescribed  class,  age  of 
offenders,  or  for  certain  grave  felonies,  fo  £.  Wumot  recommends  sum- 
mary punishment  by  two  magistrates,  for  trivial  offences  in  youth.  We 
think-Jie  is  right,  and  that  it  Siould  extend  to  first  offences  of  all  youth  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age.  We  only  want  a  guarantee  to  secure  the  pub- 
lic from  the  abuse  of  sudi  punishments  while  the  game-laws  exist.  Woe  to 
the  child  of  the  poacher  brought  before  some  clerical  magistrates !  the  Mo- 
saical  numbeor  of  stripes  would,  we  fear,  be  outnumbered  but  too  often.  In 
the  list  of  auxiliary  causes.  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  enumerates :—"  1st,  in- 
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ore«aed  population,  (to  which  he  might  have  added  the  increaaiog  pove 
of  the  lower  clasBes) ;  %  the  ahoses  of  the  Poor  Laws ;  S,  poacbhig'^  or^  wit] 
more  oorrectaees,  aa  abominable  system  of  Game  Laws,  fit  only  for  the  dark 
period  whidi  gave  rise  to  them ;  4,  the  uncertainty  of  punishment ;  5,  an 
mdiaoriminate  payment  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions  for  insignificant 
qfi^netB;  $,  the  ladlity  with  ^ich  the  police  detects  crimes,  and  its  reluo- 
taoca  to  prevent  them.  But  these  are  all  edlpsed,  though  reinforced  and 
pggravated  by  one  whidi  the  author  desfribes  to  be  the  great  and  para- 
mount eause  of  erkne,  nasMly,  the  eartp  impriionment  of  children,  and  thek- 
ooDsequeirt  ooatamination  by  the  society  of  hardened  offenders,  llie  ccm- 
viotions  for  folonyin  Warwick  for  seven  years,  ending  Michaelmas  1896, 
was  3840.  Of  these  one  half  were  by  ofienaers  under  twenty-one  years  of 
affip  and  many  scaraely  above  the  age  of  childhood.''  While  the  very  adxni- 
nistratioii  of  justiee  increases  the  number  of  offenders  against  the  laws^  and 
is  backed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  crimes  increase;  it  is  rather  wonderful  they  are  not  more.  It  is  plea- 
saat  to  find  we  have  un^d  magistrates  who  reason  thus  honestly  and  justly 
on  the  defoets  of  our  criminal  system. 

JDuelUng.^^A  letter  from  Count  Munster  has  appeared  in  the  fore^ 
newspapers,  in  reply  to  a  diallenge  sent  him  fromtne  Duke  of  Brunswick 
by  Baron  Munekmuen,  the  Duke's  Counsellor  of  State,  It  declines  acoeut- 
anee  of  the  amiable  aapeal  of  this  hot-headed  youth,  by  command  of  the 
King  of  England.  •  Really  these  German  princes  are  imfMrtant  soverekns 
in  self-opinion,  thou^  not  in  territory.  We  have  some  fear  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  Sovereign  thus  menaced  by  his  ward.  Fifteen  hundred  poun^ 
sterling  a-year,  and  a  sovereignty  over  80,000  slaves,  is  a  great  thing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  the  Sovereign  of  twenty- 
two  millions  of  freemen  tremble.  It  is  excellent  too,  this  employing  a 
Ifunehaueen  on  such  an  errand--it  brings  out  the  burlesque  admirably ! 

Retrooesiion  of  Intellect. — In  contrast  with  the  sneering  phrase  of  the 
'' Marsh  of  IntdUeet"  directed  at  the  instruction  of  the  inferior  classes,  we 
may  nlaoe  the  ^  retrocession  of  intellect"  in  a  dass  of  society  which  thinks 
itselt  far  above  the  swinish  multitude  in  all  things — more  advanced  in  civi- 
lisation,' loffcier  in  talent,  more  religious,  more  sacred,  more  gifted — '*  more 
wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  every  thing.''    How  unfortunate  that 
the  community  at  lai^  do  not  judge  of  them  as  they  of  themselves !    Two 
sin^;ular  examples  of  the  claims  of  this  race  of  individuals  to  their  self-placed 
position  in  the  body  social  have  been  exhibited  during  the  last  month.    The 
first  and  most  curious  is  the  speech  given  in  the  newspapers  of  an  illustrious 
obscure  named  Sir  Abraham  jBlton,  {"  obscure,"  we  sa^,  for  we  believe  few 
of  our  readers,  way  more  than  ourselves,  ever  heard  of  him  before,)  at  a  Bath 
district  meeting  tor  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.    This 
person  is  stated  by  the  newspapers  to  have  said :  "  Another  jargon  he  should 
notice,  and  that  was,  the  '  march  of  intollect.'    Now  he  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  intollect  might  march  too  far.    It  might  march  too  far, 
when  it  dared  to  outstep  the  bounds  which  God  had  placed  for  its  in<^uiries. 
To  promote  thie  march  of  such  intellect,  a  college  had  been  founded  m  the 
metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  upon  the  avowed  system  of  discarding  aH  religion  ; 
nay,  in  open  defiance  to  tiie  established  religion  of  the  country.    It  was  a 
thicg  so  aaomalotts,  that  a  parallel  could  not  be  found  to  it  in  the  annals  qf 
thetoorld.    If  we,"  said  the  hon.  baronet,  "  desert  the  path  marked  out  by  our 
aacestors,  and  by  all  wise  and  religious  men,  heathens  as  well  as  Christiansy 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  making  religion  the  basis  and  crown  of 
all  education,  of  au  knowledge,  we  do  not,  we  cannot,  deserve  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  upon  our  labours." — Now  if  tiie  speaker,  whoever  he  be,  had 
really  any  respect  for  religion  beyond  the  name  as  a  watchword,  he  would 
have  been  more  regardful  of  truth.    It  is  untrue — and  if  the  speaker  did  not 
k^ow  it  to  be  so,  he  had  made  no  inquiry  respecting  either  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  what  he  asserted— we  say  it  is  untrue,,  that  the  "  London  Uni- 
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verity"  discardg  all  religion  in  the  Bense  he  weuld  intinuate,  or  defies  the 
estabushed  religion  of  the  country.    The  larser  part  of  ite  aapportera  are  in 
the  eetabliahmentj  some  of  them  his  Majesty^  ministexs,  (we  believe  all  hut 
one  of  its  professors  ^et .  named  are  of  tiie  establishment, )  and  so  far  from 
discarding  religion^  it  instructs  persons  of  evevy  faith,  and  bars  out  none 
vho  come  for  education  ovl  account  of  creed.    What  n  mercilewbettg  muat 
tills  miserable  orator  be,  who  would  exclude  half  the  people  of  Bngland, 
nearly  all  the  population  of  Scotland^  and  six  millions  and  a  half  of  those  of 
Ireland,  from  education^  because  they  will  not  take  an  oatii  they  are  episoo- 
palians !  for  this  is  the  only  proof  of  religion  required  at  the  great  smiveifii- 
ties,  and  the  only  religious  instruction  taught  there,  except  in  the  stodiesof 
those  destined  for  ''orders."    The  word  ** parallel,"  and  those  folkming  it 
above,  ^ow  how  grossly  ignorant  the  speaker  was  of  existing  institutaons, 
nay  even  of  the  history  of  our  own.    Did  he  not  know  that  till  wizard-loving 
James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  all  persons  were  by  the  laws  of  our  ''aneeetors 
free  to  study  at  those  lay  and  not  ecdesiasticaJ  coj^mtioDB,  Oxford  and 
Csmlnridffe  ?    Did  he  not  know  that,  except  in  Spain,  nearly  all  the  modem 
universities  of  Europe  are  even  now  open  for  study  to  every  applieant  ?— The 
second  instance  of  "  retrocession  of  mtellect"  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  speech 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vau^han  of  Leicester,  on  a  proposal  for  foun^ng  a  sehool 
for  infant  instruction  in  that  town.    The  name  oi  this  gentleman  is  familiar 
to  our  readers,  as  the  supporter,  in  a  recent  sermon,  of  deotrines  amdogous  to 
that  of  a  certain  bishop,  who  when  asked  by  one  of  our  Stuart  monarchs 
why  he  could  not  take  his  subjects'  money  without  all  the  fuss  of  a  parlia- 
ment, replied,  ''God  forbid  your  Majesty  should  not,  for  we  are  the  breath 
of  your  nostrils !"    Mr.  Vaughan  contended  that  all  the  money  in  England 
was  the  property  of  the  King,  because  it  bore  his  Majesty's  effigy !  and  re- 
commended on  that  account  that  every  pocket  should  surrender  its  borrowed 
contents  freelv !    What  say  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  political  economists  to 
this  opinion  of  the  Leicester  seer  ?  Mr.Vaughan  displays  great  tenderness  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  whom  he  would  not  separate  frcnn  their  parents  for 
the  sake  of  education,  even  when  their  parents  cannot  support  them.     He 
thought  an  education  not  exclusively  high-church  was  uww  than  none  at  all. 
His  opposition  to  infant  schools  was  supported  bv  his  curate.    But  his  attack 
resembled  that  of  Don  Quixote  on  the  windmills,  thou^  supported  by  his 
Sancho   Panza.     Mr.  Otway  Cave  and  a  brother  divme  or  two  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's,  left  the  latter  in  a  state  in  argument  as  deplorable  as  the  knight 
of  Salamanca  after  his  argumentum  ad  kaculum  with  the  vanes.    When  will 
the  ^ev.  Gentleman,  and  some  others  whom  we  know,  come  up  to  the  front, 
instead  of  dragging  on  in  the  rear  of  the  intellectual  march  f 

Mr.  Northcote  and  LordEldon, — Mr.Northcote,  in  his  Fables,  has  a  pic- 
ture of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  inscription  or  title,  ",The  Owl^  the  Bate,  and 
the  Sun.*'  Lord  Eldon  is  the  "  Sun,"  the  conspicuous  luminary  that  wanns 
and  animates  creation,  against  whom  the  "  Owls ''  and  "  Bata  "  (children  of 
modem  darkness  and  error — we  presume  Canning,  Huskisson,  Laasdowne, 
and  Brougham^  level  their  satire.  His  Lordship,  strong  in  the  loteliBCtaal 
brightness  of  the  feudal  ages  and  the  ^lory  of  otoolete  usages,  leaplandent 
in  mtolerance  and  brilliant  in  procrastination,  tells  these  miserable  children 
of  gloom,  that  he  miffht  scorch  them  up  if  he  pleased,  but  he  shall  oidy  re- 
venge himself  by  "  shining  on."  We  presume  this  was  his  Lordship's  im^ 
ak^nati\>e! 

Scottish  Canstaney^A  youth  and  damsel  of  Elgin  formed  a  mutual  at- 
tadiment  in  1794.  The^r  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  their  marriage 
forbidden  by  their  relations.  Ten  years  of  life  passed  over  their  heads,  and 
their  union  was  again  well  nish  acmeved,  when  they  were  again  doomed  to 
disappointment,  and  twentv  added  years  expiring,  saw  them  st3l  mutnallycon- 
stant  and  in  unmterruptea  correspondence.  They  are  iust  married.  Would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  wait  a  little  longer,  till  death  was  on  the  point  of 
calling  one  or  the  other  away,  and  then,  like  Wyeherley  the  drainalist,  in 
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hk  last  iUneflS,  have  taken  the  two  aaeramentg  together  \  The  Uooming 
houn  of  this  life  paaaed  away,  little  else  could  be  left  to  such  a  couple  than  the 
hope  of  what  another  and  better  micht  bring  forth.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  tragedy  or  romance  ever  described  scenes  whidi  have  not  been  equalled 
by  rewties  in  life — ^we  begin  to  be  of  this  opinion.  Suoh  a  constant  couple 
oould  only  belong  to  a  dime  of  the  **  cold  in  blood/*  as  Byron  has  it. 

Freaks  qfthe  Fotd  Authoritiei.-^A  beadle  at  Marv-le-Bonne  Church  lately 
took  a  young  man  into  custodv  in  churchy  and  lodced  him  up  for  the  night 

•  on  the  charge  of  taking  liberties  with  a  younf  woman^  and  smiling  on  her. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  femiJe^  who  had  merely  adced  him 
for  the  loan  of  his  prayer-book.  The  going  to  church  as  well  as  walking  the 
streets  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  is  becoming  a  dangerous  practice— the  liberty 
of  the  subject  falling  rapidly  to  a  discount,  as  the  Exchanflpe  people  say. 
This  young  man  has  his  remedy  by  action,  at  the  expense  of  forty  or  mf 
pounds,  and  fifty  shillings  damages.  Grievances  like  tnese  are  serious  evils. 
This  youth  will  doubtless  take  care  how  he  goes  to  church  again,  and  will 
perhaps,  instead,  attend  the  conventicle,  where  no  such  insults  await  him. 
Who  can  blame  him  ?  Mr.  Peel  has  an  arduous  task  to  reform  thoroughlv 
the  hom^poUce.   Watchmen  and  beadles  are  most  of  them  rogues,  and  Uieir 

.  petty  despotism  on  one  hand,  with  their  connivance  at  knavery  and  theft  on 
the  other,  often  place  his  Majesty's  London  subjects  in  pleasant  predica- 

-  ments  between  insult  and  plunder. 


**  MYRTLE   GARLANDS   FOR  THE    BRAVE  I 

Myrtle  garlands  for  the  brave  in  the  fight  of  Navarin  !— 

Myrtle  garlands  for  the  brave  to-day — 
They  have  dyed  in  Moslem  blood  the  crescent  ^  of  green^ 

And  torn  slavery's  galling  chain  away : 
Myrtle  garlands  for  the  brave  I  'tis  now  the  set  of  sun. 
And  the  Ottoman  has  fired  his  last  gun. 

His  dead  are  on  the  waters,  his  pride  is  in  the  wave. 
And  the  triple  cross  is  nigh. 
Fluttering  triumphantly : 
Myrtle  garlands  for  the  victors !— bring  chaplets  for  the  brave ! 

Bring  cypress  for  the  fallen !    Freemen,  weep  o'er  them. 

The  avengers  of  your  cause  and  name ; 
There  is  worth  in  dying  well,  and  on  the  bough  of  Freedom's  stem 

Their  names  are  graven  deep  by  Fame: 
Bring  chaplets  for  the  fallen  that  will  never  fade, 
Wreath'd  m  crowns  immortal  for  eadi  hero's  shade ; 

For  nobly  have  they  combated  and  gloriously  have  bled — 
And  long  the  Turk  the  day  shall  rue, 
When  shouted  free-born  men  and  true^ 
''  Bring  myrtles  for  the  victors,  and  cypress  for  the  dead  !'* 
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At  the  instance  of  oar  excellent  brother  Charles  Morris,  a  few  yeara 
ago,  an  admonition  taken  from  Horace^  against  divulging  out  of  doors, 
what  is  said  within  the  Sublime  Society  of  the  Beefste^,  was  inscrib- 
ed in  large  characters^  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  over  the  fireplace 
of  the  refectory — 

Ne  fidos  inter  amioos 

Sit  qui  dicta  foras  eliminet. — Hor,  Epist.  /.  1. 5. 

It  has  been  hinted,  that  in  these  my  light  and  shadowy  sketches  of  this 
honest  and  venerable  association,  and  designed  only  as  a  small  part  of  a 
much  longer  series  of  Club  portraits,  I  have  offended  in  letter  and  in 
spirit  against  the  first  law  of  social  life.  But  I  have  offended  against 
neither.  Nothing  has  been  eliminated,  that  honour  or  decorum  requir- 
ed to  be  suppressed.  The  meaning  of  tlie  poet,  and  of  the  society 
when  they  adopted  his  injunction,  roust  be  largely  and  liberally  inter- 
preted. It  roust  mean  no  more  than  Horace  meant,  or  it  is  worse  than 
nonsense.  The  bard,  every  schoolboy  knows  it,  was  getting  up  at  his 
Sabine  farm,  a  snug  and  select  chit-chat  party  ;  and,  by-way  of  induce- 
ment to  his  friend  to  accept  his  invitation  to  join  it,  assures  him,  that 
there  shall  be  neither  soiled  napkins,  nor  dirty  plates  to  disgust  his  de- 
licacy, nor  the  still  fouler  pollution  of  the  indiscreet  or  treacherous  bab- 
bler, to  render  friendly  converse  unsafe.  It  was  in  the  newness  of  the 
despotism  of  Augustus,  when  no  sentiment  adverse  to  it  could  be  whis- 
pered, or  breathed,  but  in  the  sacredness  and  security  of  private  inter- 
course. The  party  which  Horace  had  once  taken  in  the  civil  dissen- 
jSions  of  his  country,  had  not  been  forgotten  at  court,  and  in  the  mar- 
ahalling  together  a  few  guests,  one  of  whom  bore  a  name^  which  was 
pot  only  then,  but  in  succeeding  ages,  a  name  fearful  to  tyrants,  the 
freedom  of  social  converse,  was  naturally  a  topic  of  the  most  anxious 
caution.  In  modem  society,  a  hint  of  this  nature  would  be  idle  surplus- 
age. Continence,  indeed,  is  in  certain  cases  both  enjoined  and  implied. 
There  are  slips  and  aberrations  of  the  tongue  in  the  unweeting  hour  of 
convivial  enjoyment,  when  the  fancy  trips  up  the  judgment,  as  it  were, 
by  the  heels,  and  the  elimination  of  these,  by  a  mischievous  or  irreten- 
tive auditor,  would  be  treason,  inexpiable  treason  against  the  social 
charter.  But  an  imperfect  shadowing  of  the  innocent  merriment,  that 
reigns  at  the  festive  board  of  this  Sublime  Society — a  faint  attempt  to 
describe  those  delightful  Saturnalia  of  the  heart,  which  once  a  week  re- 
lieve and  cheer  a  dull  matter  of  fact  existence — 

"  Confined  and  pester'd  in  this  pin-fold  here,*' 
and  respiring  on  that  day  from  the  vulgar  toils  and  paltry  strifes  that 
encumber  and  fetter  it  on  every  other,  there  is  no  offence  against  any  law 
or  maxim,  by  which  private  life  is  protected.  At  that  board  there  is  no 
Eleusinian  mystery — there  is  no  free-masonry  in  its  ingenuous,  undis- 
guised gladness.  As  a  prohibition,  therefore,  the  inscription  has  been 
•  ^ 

*  Brutum  tibi,  Septimiuroqne, 
£t  DiBi  cflena  prior  potiorque  puella  Ssbioum 
Detiaett  aasumam. 
May  1938. — VOL.  XXIL  NO.  LXXXIX.  2   D 
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dways  considered  to  be  a  dead  letter ;  and  it  bangn  there  for  scarcely 
any  other  purpose  but  that  of  exciting  a  little  passing  mirth,  at  some 
awkward  eflfbrts  to  translate  it,  occasionally  hazarded  by  those  whose 
eyes  it  for  the  first  time  chances  to  salute.  For  in  spite  of  the  univer- 
sality of  a  little  classical  learning,  were  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  two 
classes,  of  those  who  have  forgotten  their  Latin,  and  of  those  who  never 
knew  it,  it  would  quite  astonish  you,  to  find  how  large  and  genteel,  and 
gentlemanly  a  portion  of  our  population,  it  would  contain.  I  have  ob- 
served several  irisitors,  who  would,  I  am  sure,  take  mortal  offence  were 
they  suspected  of  not  knowing  the  language  critically,  getting  through 
the  inscription  indeed,  but  very  perfunctorily,  and  that  only  by  giving 
a  pretty  wide  birth  to  the  exact  construction.  Our  brother  M— - 
himself,  who  can  expound  most  things  to  his  own  satisfaction,  could 
never  succeed  in  explaining  it  to  others.  Failing  once  in  giving  the 
correct  meaning  of  it  to  a  stranger  who  sate  near  him,  he  broke  out  into 
the  candid  ejaculation  of  "  I  have  almost  forgot  m^  Latin !"  "  Why 
don't  you  forget  it  quite,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  **  for  your  Latin  is  better 
forgot  than  remembered !" 

Of  the  Beefsteaks,  as  it  has  been  observed  already,  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  is  its  high  antiquity  ;  and,  as  we  are  upon  the  philosophy 
of  clubs,  I  know  not  where  philosophy  could  find  more  interesting  or 
instructive  occupation  than  in  tracing  the  moral  influence  of  this  anti- 
quity upon  the  character,  the  manners,  the  mirth  of  the  society.     What 
fine  silken  webs  of  speculation  might  she  not  spin  out  of  the  strange 
and  anomalous  fact  in  club  history,  that  what  was  at  first  a  mere  for- 
tuitous meeting  of  a  few  "  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town," 
should  have  survived  within  a  few  years  of  an  entire  century,  and  be 
still  green  and  flourishing  !     Waving,  however,  all  fanciful  or  hypothe- 
tical reasonings,  it  cannot  be  "  considering  the  matter  too  curiously," 
to  attribute  its  long  and  prosperous  life  to  that  spirit  of  ancestry  which 
has  watched  over  it,  and  preserved  it  from  idle  and  licentious  innova- 
tions.    Like  other  clubs,  whose  very  ruins  have  perished,  it  has  been 
occasionally  assailed  by  propositions  of  change.     Had  they  been  in  an 
evil  hour  listened  to,  they  would  have  led  us,  long  since,  through  the 
roost  capricious  and  absurd  transformations  of  being  and  of  character, 
to  our  final  euthanasia.    On  this  head  what  awful  lessons  have  been 
read  to  us,  by  the  innumerable  clubs,  that,  since  the  year  1735,  have 
buzzed  their  hour,  and  then  become  extinct  and  silent !     Nothing  would 
better  elucidate  the  philosophy  of  clubs,  than  tracing  the  causes  of  their 
decline  and  fall.     They  would  be  found,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  in 
that  eternal  spirit  of  regulation,  which  overturning  every  thing,  unset- 
tling every  thing,  never  lets  a  club  out  of  its  hands,  till  it  has  torn 
asunder  and  dispersed  every  element  that  composed  it.     Who  is  there 
that  has  not  once  or  twice  at  least  in  his  life  belonged  to  a  dub,  at 
which  a  good,  wholesome  evening  has  been  frittered  away  by  the  se- 
cretary's having  to  read  a  long  list  of  regulations,  and  to  take  the  sense, 
or  nonsense,  of  the  members  upon  each  ? — regulations,  the  genuine 
off*spring  of  that  legislative  mania  which  infects  the  country  from  high 
to  low,  from  parliament  to  the  vestry,  from  the  vestry  to  the  benefit- 
elub  of  the  parish.     Nothing  unsettles  more  than  the  attempt  to  leave 
nothing  unsettled.     Nothing  produces  more  disorganization  than  per- 
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Setual  organizing.  To  social  ease  it  is  a  straight-waistcoat,  to  social 
armony  absolute  extinction.  Besides,  every  thing  now  a  •days  must 
be  debated.  It  is  the  disease  of  modern  times,  this  love  of  debate. 
We  have  caught  it,  in  the  puerile  spirit  of  mocker}^^  from  our  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  it  has  descended  to  every  little  meeting,  at  which  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together,  ostensibly  and  nominally  for  mutual  re- 
creation and  enjoyment,  but,  as  it  turns  out,  to  be  plagued  anil  bored 
without  mercy  by  each  other.  The  night  happens  to  be  dark  or  tem- 
pestuous, and  the  club  is  thin.  Up  gets  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boring,  the 
vicar,  for  nothing  sensible  or  eloquent  can  be  said  sitting.  He  divides 
his  speech  into  three  heads : — the  weather ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  ex- 
cuse, chaises  or  flies ^'  being  to  be  had;"  and  lastly,  the  expediency  of 
a  larger  line  for  non-attendance.  After  a  long  controversy,  during 
which  the  wine  remains  on  the  table  fixed  and  motionless  as  the  vil- 
lage-steeple,  the  measure  is  carried  ;  but  the  hour  of  breaking  up  is 
nearly  arrived.  Infatuated  legislators!  you  must  either  repeal  the 
weather,  or  make  your  club  attractive,  and  your  members  will  defy  the 
weather.  Destroy  your  code,  and  its  whole  brood  of  unwholesome  re- 
gulations* or  light  your  pipes  with  them,  and  let  them  expire  in  as 
cloudy  a  vapour  as  that  of  the  intellect  in  which  they  were  engendered. 
Drown  in  the  laugh  of  joyous  conviviality  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boring's 
discourse  and  its  divisions — divisions  trilled  not  quite  so  melodiously  as 
those  of"  the  Attic  warbler.*'  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  a  club  is  a 
place  where  nothing  should  be  forced  or  constrained,  nothing  "  said  or 
sung  that  is  grave  and  Doric ;"  a  place,  to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible 
'  poet, — • 

"  To  drink  a  joco-f«eriou8  cup 

With  souls  who  've  ta*en  tneir  freedom  up." 

Frame  your  club  in  accordance  with  these  maxims,  and  away  with  your 
fines !  Let  absence  be  itself  a  fine ;  for  if  your  club  is  an  as;reeable 
one,  the  absentee  will  suffer  a  heavier  mulct  than  the  paltry  five  shil- 
lings  you  have  levelled  on  him.  In  this  respect  a  good  club  should  be 
a  band  of  outlaws.  No  laws  will  make  a  good  club.  What  law  could 
restrain  the  Reverend  Mr.  Boring  from  prosing?  In  a  good  club, 
like  that  of  the  Sublime  Society  for  instance,  there  are  no  statutes. 
There  the  silent,  unwritten  conventions  of  social  decorum,  of  polished 
manners,  the  habitual  influences  of  feelings  rightly  attuned  and  well- 
attempered,  have  the  force,  and  more  than  the  force,  of  laws.  A  single 
frown  of  social  intolerance  is  more  effective  than  a  volume  of  prohibi- 
tions. In  one  word,  of  a  good  club  it  should  be  said,  in  the  philo- 
sophical language  of  Tacitus,  '*  Plusque  ibi  boni  mores  valent,  ((uam 
alibi  bonse  leges." 

Then  do,  my  good  sir,  recollect  what  time  is  lost  in  debating,  and 
how  little  of  it  remains  for  the  genuine  social  purpose  that  called  you 
together.  So  much  speechifying  has  left  you  hardly  an  hour  of  club- 
enjoyment  ;  it  is  like  the  inch  of  meat  to  the  foot  of  fat  in  prize-fed 
beef— -the  rivulet  of  text  to  the  meadow  of  margin  in  a  modern  book. 

*  Green,  the  author  of  "  The  Spleen,**  a  poem  o^erflonring  with  wit  an«l  good 
seD:>c. 

2  D  2 
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I  have  known  a  philosophical  dub  to  be  dispersed  die  first  nigfat  of 
meeting  by  an  intemperate  debate,  whether  coffee  or  negus  were  to  be 
handed  about  for  refreshment?  I  was  actually  present  one  evening  at 
a  whist- club,  where  laws  upon  laws  were  so  long  and  so  obstinately 
debated^  that  the  whole  party  separated  without  so  much  as  cutting  for 
partners.  Some  few  years  ago  I  belonged  to  a  debating-dub,  which 
was  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  frequented  chiefly  by 
young  barristers  and  law-studients.  It  was  an  interesting  and  iflbtruc- 
tive  society.  But  the  demon  of  legislation  had  got  amongst  ns ;  and 
when  at  last  the  subject  for  the  evening's  debate  was  called  on,  it 
found  us  all  so  fatigued  by  previously  debating  a  new  regulation,  that 
no  person  could  open  his  lips  upon  the  question,  though  it  was  one  of 
the  highest  political  interest.  There  was,  indeed,  one  exception,  and 
he  had  elaborated  his  speech  with  great  care,  and  committed  it  wich 
much  labour  to  memory.  But  the  orator,  by  an  unlucky  trick  of  that 
memory,  had  already  delivered  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared  with 
so  much  pains  against  Catholic  emancipation  (for  that  waa  the  subject 
to  be  debated)  in  support  of  the  new  regulationi  namely,  *'  that  mem- 
bers were  not  to  be  allowed  to  sit  with  their  hats  on ;"  and  we  were  so 
little  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  his  laboured  effusions,  that  he  had 
nearly  finished  before  we  were  aware  of  the  substitution.  The  same 
fatality  haunted  him  also  when  the  political  debate  began,  for  he  rose 
and  delivered  the  very  speech  which  he  had  composed  in  aid  of  the 
new  regulation ;  and^  strange  to  say,  an  equal  length  of  time  ensued 
before  we  perceived  his  second  mistake :  in  truth,  it  was  not  easily  de- 
tected, for  he  ran  on  in  the  true  style  of  an  anti-Catholic  debater,  par- 
ticularly in  the  barren,  common-place  generalities  that  flow  so  volubly 
from  those  enlightened  reasoners.  '*  Every  civil  community  or  so- 
ciety," said  he,  **  has  a  right,  by  its  majority,  to  impose  certain  tests 
of  admission  and  exclusion ;  and  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  prescribed,  ought  not  to  repine  because  they  are  excluded 
from  a  participation  of  privileges,  their  rightful  claim  to  which  depends 
upon  their  acquiescence  in  them."  So  far  we  thought  he  was  going  on 
against  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  civil  privileges,  and  it  was  as  fair 
a  sample  of  anti-Catholic  logic  as  could  be  expected.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  talk  of  the  indecorum  of  wearing  hats  in  private  so- 
ciety, and  then  we  suspected  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  repeating  his 
speech  in  favour  of  the  law  we  had  been  discussing.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  word  "  hats  "  occurred  in  every  sentence  that  we  were  quite 
convinced  of  his  mistake,  or  that  his  digression  froni  the  subject  ac- 
tually before  us  began  (the  pun  is  execrable)  to  he  felt. 

By  the  way,  these  debating  clubs  were  once  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present.  A  word  or  two  concerning  them ;  for  they  will 
contribute  something  to  the  elucidation  of  club-philosophy,  inasmuch 
as  they  exhibit  as  genuine  specimens  of  the  comic  and  ridiculous,  and 
inock-beroic  attitudes  of  the  mind  of  man,  as  are  to  be  found  in  its  his- 
tory. I  am  old  enough  to  remember  many  of  these  little  senates,  each 
teeming  with  as  much  importance  and  dignity  as  if  they  were  national 
councils  comprising  all  the  wisdom  of  the  country.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  various,  but  all  high-sounding  designations : — The  House 
of  Lords — The  {louse  of  Commons — The  Athenian — The  Academics 
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— ^The  Tti^culan.  They  held  t)ieir  meetings  for  the  most  part  at  the 
Crown  and  Rolls  Rooms  in  Chancery-lane,  which  was  a  series  of  apart- 
ments or  cells,  resounding  once  or  twice  a  week  with  the  oratory  of 
different  clubs,  three  or  four  of  which  were  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  sometimes  loud  enough  to  disturb  and  interrupt  each  other.  It 
was  even  found  necessary  to  send  a  message  from  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting  that  the  gentleman  who  was  so 
much  above  concert-pitch,  in  describing  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade, 
would  lower  his  voice.  The  Commons  sent  word  back  by  messengers 
of  their  own,  that  the  interference  was  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  but 
that  they  desired  a  conference.  Some  of  these  societies  were  admira- 
ble schools  for  Westminster  Hall,  being  confined  to  the  discussion  of 
law-questions  only.  Others  were  forums  for  the  great  and  comprehen- 
sive subjects  of  civil  policy,  which  at  that  time  agitated  and  divided  the 
empire.  It  was  here  that  the  youthful  statesman  tried  his  first  tremu- 
lous flight,  and  accustomed  himself  to  the  terrific  sound  of  his  own 
Toice.  Perceval,  Sturges  Bourne,  and  Mackintosh,  were  for  some  time 
regular  frequenters  of  one  of  them.  Of  these,  Perceval,  whom  I  well 
recollect  in  this  early  period  of  his  political  life,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  was 
the  acutest,  the  most  terse,  and  polished ;  but  even  then  his  eloquence 
did  not  seem  prompted  by  the  love  of  truth,  or  by  any  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, but  by  his  eagerness  to  triumph  over  his  adversary.  He  exer- 
cised himself  chiefly  in  sharp  and  pointed  replies ;  and  it  was  here,  I  really 
believe,  if  he  <lid  not  acquire  the  skill  in  debate,  for  which  he  was  after-> 
wards  so  justly  celebrated,  that  he  first  learned  dexterity  and  address 
in  the  use  of  his  weapons.  Yet  not  even  then,  nor  in  the  great  scenes 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  important  an  actor,  did  he  exhibit  the 
master-mind  of  a  powerful  orator,  who  surveys,  as  from  an  higher  emi- 
nence, and  in  a  wider  horizon,  the  whole  circumference  of  his  subject. 
He  laid  in  wait  for  his  antagonist  in  windings  and  corners ;  he  did  not 
grapple  with  him  on  the  clear,  open  arena.  Scarlett  also,  wl\o«^as  a 
nember  of  the  same  club,  was  a  shrewd,  refining,  subtle  disputant ; — 
and  Mackintosh,  always  luminous,  frequently,  and  in  spite  of  the  worst 
external  manner,  rose  to  eloquence. 

Those  who  recollect  the  English  bar  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  must  have  seen  or  known  Felix  Vaughan,  a  man  truly 
amiable  and  accomplished.  In  these  mimic  debates  he  was  a  masterly 
and  energetic  speaker,  and  gave  us  the  fiiirest  promise  of  professional 
and  even  senatorial  talent.  Trained  in  the  political  school  of  Home 
Tooke,  and  a  constant  companion  of  the  Wimbledon  patriarch,  he  had 
learned,  and  most  probably  from  his  master,  whose  political  feelings, 
though  liable  to  exasperation  firom  personal  acrimony,  were  upon  the 
whole  restrained  and  temperate,  to  combine  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
with  the  rational  and  regulated  pursuit  of  it.  His  principles  he  had 
imbibed,  in  common  with  many  good  and  valuable  men,  from  the 
French  Revolution ;  but  it  was  from  the  French  Revolution  innocent 
and  bloodless,  and  dawning  with  bright  and  happy  omens  upon  man- 
kind. His  well-known  intrepidity  of  character,  and  his  reputation  for 
eloquence,  brought  him  into  a  peculiar  species  of  business  at  the  bar — 
the  defence  of  persons  prosecuted  by  the  Crown,  in  those  days  of  alarm 
and  persecution,  for  libel  or  sedition.    Amongst  others,  Daniel  Isaac 
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Eaton,  an  obscure  bookseller,  but  brought  into  notice  by  these  prose- 
cutions, was  indicted  for  the  publication  of  a  seditious  pamphlet.  His 
brief  had  been  refused  by  several  barristers,  a  circumstance  neither 
honourable  to  the  time  nor  to  the  profession.  Felix  Vaughan  under* 
took  his  defence  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  whilst  he  was  yet  un- 
known in  Westininster  Hall ;  and  he  conducted  it  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess, although  it  was  a  fearful  enterprise  for  a  young  man,  and  often  a 
fatal  one  to  his  advancement.  He  rose  rapidly  into  business,  and  was 
leaving  many  of  his  own  standing  behind  him.  One  of  these,  now 
the  learned  Baron  of  the  same  name,  received,  from  some  luckless 
comparison,  the  name  of  Infelix  Vaughan.  But  the  antithesis  was  soon 
lost ;  for  poor  Felix,  whose  health  was  constitutionally  unequal  to  that 
most  laborious  profession,  sunk  prematurely  under  its  encreasing  la- 
bours, amidst  the  general  regrets  of  the  bar,  and  the  unafiected 
sorrows  of  all  who  knew  him. 

There  were  others,  however,  who  blazed  with  equal  splendour  in 
the  debating-club,  and  did  not  fall  short  in  genius  or  acquirement  of 
the  brightest  of  those  whom  it  had  nursed  for  the  senate,  or  for  the 
foremost  ranks  of  Westminster  Hall.  But  it  was  an  evanescent  bright- 
ness, and  they  were  seen  no  more.  The  same  time  and  the  same 
chances  did  not  happen  to  them.  They  were  conquered  in  the  race, 
because  their  lot  forbade  them  to  start  in  it.  They  added  new  instances 
to  the  vanities  which  the  preacher  saw  under  the  sun, — that  the  race  w 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  Some  were  unable  to 
resist  the  blandishments  of  indolence ;  others  made  shipwreck  of  their 
hopes  amidst  the  dissipations  of  the  town.  But  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  attribute  too  much  to  these  supposed  schools  of  eloquence.  In 
general,  they  impart  little  more  than  that  mere  mechanical  volubility, 
which  Cicero  justly  condemns  as  contemptible.  The  taste  of  those 
places  is  vicious, — the  rhetoric  depraved.  They  deserve  the  rebuke 
which  Petronius,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  piece  of 
prose  attributed  to  him,  applied  to  the  debating  clubs  in  die  declin- 
iog  days  of  Roman  eloquence.*  *'  At  primi  omnium  eloqueotiam 
perdidistis."  For  by  far  the  greater  number  of  orators,  who  figure 
there,  are  verboscj  tumid,  and  prolix.  Mistaking  mimicry  for  emu- 
lation, they  copy  with  despicable  servility  the  worst  phraseology  of 
Parliament,  not  forgettmg  that  abominable  twang,  that  jerk  of  the 
voice,  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  which  resembles  a  sudden  regurgita- 
tion of  the  throat  in  sound;  and  swelling  out  a  dry,  endless- harangue 
with  the  horrid  no-meaning  phrases — (resting-places  for  up-hill  speechi- 
fiers) — such  as  "  I  am  free  to  confess ;'' — and  that  egotistical  apolo- 
gizing nonsense,  so  common  to  second  and  third-rate  parliamentary 
declaimers,  that  proves  nothing,  but  how  little  they  '*  grace  their  cause 
by  speaking  of  themselves."  Often  have  I  watched  these  elaborated 
specimens,  which  are  committed  to  memory ;  and,  that  they  may  ap- 
^  pear  extemporary,  are  cunningly  contrived  as  seeming  replies  to  the 
last,  or  penultimate  speaker.  Little  ingenuity  is  requisite  for  this ;  for 
it  is  no  such  hard  matter  for  a  dull  fellow,  who  is  making  a  speech  on 
one  side,  to  guess  what  another,  equally  dull,  will  say  on  the  other. 

*  PetroD.  Arbit.  Sstyricon. 
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It  was  admirable  farce  on  one  occasion,  when  a  lamp-oil  orator  inad- 
vertently dropped  a  written  speech  from  his  pocket  in  the  act  of  deli- 
vering it.  He  had  arisen  in  all  the  impetuosity  of  sudden  feeling  to 
reply,  in  a  tone  of  severe  objurgation,  to  some  Jacobinical  sentiments, 
as  he  termed  them,  of  the  last  speaker ;  and  the  best  of  it  was,  that  this 
sudden  fit  of  impetuosity  was  written  down.  Nay,  the  passion  was 
nearly  of  a  week's  manufacture.  We  waggishly  followed  his^speech, 
word  for  word,  by  the  manuscript,  which  was  still  snug  in  his  pocket, 
as  he  vainly  imagined.  It  began  thus.  "  When  I  entered  your  room, 
Sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  remark  on  the  subject  of  to-night's 
debate ;  but  the  opinions  uttered  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down,  have  raised  within  me  such  a  sudden  torrent  of  indignant  feeling, 
that  I  can  no  longer  sit  still  under  the  invectives  and  sneers  which  he 
has  so  profusely  dealt  out  against  the  happy  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, both  in  church  and  state." 

But  whither  am  I  wandering  ?  I  was  at  the  Beefsteaks,  and  though 
long  detained  in  *'  the  obscure  sojourn  of  debating  clubs,"  I  must  re- 
turn to  it ;  for  the  Sublime  Society  must  still  occupy  a  few  of  my 
pages.  I  was  saying,  that  amongst  the  various  influences  to  which  the 
long  and  healthy  duration  of  this  most  singular  club  has  been  owing, 
is  its  happy  exemption  from  the  spirit  of  fuss  and  legislation  which 
keeps  almost  every  other  club  in  a  perpetual  fever.  This  exemption, 
however,  has  not  been  invariable.  The  corner-stone  of  the  club  has 
been  threatened.  Upon  one  occasion,  accessory  viands  to  the  exclusive 
beefsteak — the  constitutional  and  ancient  beefsteak — were  sacrilegiously 
proposed.  The  genius  of  the  society  sent  forth  a  sigh  at  the  unhal- 
lowed suggestion.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  have  considered  our 
fare  to  be  beggarly.  But  beefsteak,  as  it  is  dressed  at  the  Sublime 
Society,  is  no  such  thing.  If  there  be  a  felicitous  medium  between 
gross  carnivorous  feeding,  and  fitful  and  capricious  epicurism,  it  is 
there.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Send  out  the  appetite  and  the 
imagination  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Let  French  cooks  throw  their 
whole  souls  into  one  dish, — ^let  it  be  equal  to  the  boast  of  the  res- 
taurateur in  the  "  Almanac  des  Gourmands " — a  dish  "  dans  laquelle 
mon  genie  a  epuise  toutes  ses  ressources."  Exhaust  worlds  of  cook- 
ery, and  imagine  new  ones.  What  avails  it  ?  The  sound,  natural, 
healthful  appetite  of  a  man,  at  peace  with  himself  and  others,  will 
come  home  to  his  beefsteak  with  a  relish  increased  by  its  wanderings. 
In  the  language  of  Prior  to  his  Mistress,  he  will  exclaim, 

"  They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home." 

And  is  there  not,  in  the  fundamental  restriction  of  our  charter  to  beef^ 
steaks,  a  philosophy  beyond  this  ?  It  has  kept  us  free  and  unmolested 
by  a  description  of  candidates,  whose  intellectual  fare  is  as  little  to  our 
fancy  as  our  scanty  larder  is  to  theirs.  Those  nhom  nothing  would 
attract  to  us,  but  what  in  fashionable  parlance  is  called  a  good  dinner, 
had  better  seek  it  elsewhere.  And  in  that  vast  world  of  motives,  that 
influence  a  man  in  the  choice  of  his  club,  there  cannot  well  be  a  more 
rascally  one.  What  is  the  class  of  mind  on  which  such  a  motive 
operates?  Evidently  on  the  swarm  of  flies,  of  insect  inanities,  who,  on 
the  sole  credentials  of  a  smart  tie  of  the  neckcloth,  or  of  a  well-made 
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eoBt,  set  themselves  up  as  invested  with  a  corporate  right  of  caQiDg 
themselves  good  society.  Hence  the  restriction  has  been  salotary-; 
for  it  has  been  an  impassable  barrier  to  a  set  of  coxcombs  who  woold 
pollute,  like  harpies,  Uie  intellectual  part  of  onr  banquet  with  the  filUiy 
offiil  of  their  unmeaning  gabble. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Beefsteaks.  But,  as  I  have  remarked 
before,  it  is  as  a  conservatory  of  rare  specimens  of  humanity,  (to  the 
growth  of  whose  singularities  never  was  soil  more  congenial,)  and  as 
aifiirding  the  most  exquisite  models  to  the  moral  student  of  our  eom^ 
mon  nature,  that  it  is  chiefly  worth  visiting,--!  mean  as  a  mere  matter 
of  speculative  curiosity;  for«  to  the  initiated,  it  has  a  charm  of  a  much 
higher  order — 

"  an  invisible  things 

A  voice,  a  mystery." 

But  general  abstractions,  like  the  moral  impersonations*  of  Theo- 
phrastus  for  instance,  are  not  to  be  found  there.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  Pure,  unmixed  personifica- 
tions of  this  or  that  vice,  or  this  or  that  failing,  my  conversation  never 
coped  withal ;  and  were  you  to  fall  in  with  them,  they  would  be  hardly 
worth  noting.  It  is  the  truly  composite  character  alone  that  will  repay 
tlie  trouble  of  analysis  ;  a  character,  in  which  contradictory  and  warring 
properties  are  sown  thick  and  random-cast ;  harmonizing  indeed  in 
their  result,  and  constituting  an  amiable  though  singular  individual 
upon  the  whole ;  but  in  actual  operation,  at  perpetual  cross-purposes 
with  each  other;  the  prevalence  of  the  kindly,  the  good-humoured,  the 
honest-hearted,  redeeming  what  is  extravagant,  and  expiating  all  that 
is  absurd.  Yet  an  entire  club  composed  of  mere  characters  would 
never  do : — the  effect  must  be  softened  by  intermediate  beings,  par- 
taking more  of  common  every-day  humanity ;  by  those  who  project 
little  if  at  all  beyond  the  social  levels  and  are  distinguished  less  by 
their  eccentricities  than  their  virtues. 

To  this  amiable  class  belongs  our  late  excellent  friend  and  brother. 
Dr.  Cooke.  Enfeebled  health  has  removed  him  from  our  board,  but 
there  was  never  seated  at  it  a  better  or  more  agreeable  man.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  a  person  of  boisterous,  convivial  mirth  ;  but  no  convivial 
mirth  was  ever  damped  where  he  was  present.  His  professional  know- 
ledge is  perhaps  unequalled.  On  the  obscure  doctrine  of  the  nervous 
system,  that  mysterious  source  of  more  than  half  the  maladies  that  be- 
set humanity,  he  has  shed  the  light  of  the  purest  and  most  rational 
philosophy ;  and  his  practice  is  founded  upon  so  wide  and  enlarged  an 
induction,  as  almost  to  render  a  science  which  Galen  himself  called  a 
conjectural  one,  demonstrable  and  positive.  We  were  justly  proud  of 
him,  nor  will  his  place  be  speedily  supplied.  To  these  his  professional 
attainments,  he  adds  all  the  amenities  of  classical  erudition ;  he  is  a 
scholar  without  one  particle  of  pedantry.     But  what  are  his  attaio- 

*  It  if  obiervable  that  the  ebarscteristicB  of  this  author  are  enanerations  only 
of  the  peculiar  habits  prevalent  amongst  the  strongly-marked  divisions  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  shade,  or  melting  of  one  cplour  into  another.  It  is  the  superstitions 
man  exclnsively^the  aTaricious  man — the  curious  man,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  was  the 
work  of  extreme  old  age.  Theophrastas  was  an  hundred  year*  old  when^  he 
wrote  it. 
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mentSy  vast  as  diey  are,  to  his  kindness  and  good-will  ?  It  were  an  in- 
jury to  his  Tirtues,  not  to  mention  the  promptitude  with  which  be  flies 
to  the  aid  of  sickness  or  of  sorrow.     With  him  there  is 

'*  No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay/' 
Alike  skiUed  to  cheer  the  languid  sufferer  with  the  hope  which  rare 
professional  talent  never  fails  to  inspire,  and  with  the  charms  of  a  con- 
Terse,  richly  streaked  with  elegant  letters,  and  chastised  hj  those 
soberer  hues  of  wisdom  which  a  long  experience  of  mankind  imparts  to; 
It,  his  visits  are  blessings, — ^irradiations  of  peace  and  comfort  to  his 
patients, — ^lessons  of  literature  and  of  virtue  to  his  friends. 

There  was,  however,  one  debating  club  which  boasted,  for  a  short 
time,  a  brighter  assemblage  of  talent  than  is  usually  found  to  flourish 
in  societies  of  this  description.  Its  meetings,  which  took  place  once  a 
month,  were  held  at  the  Clifford-street  Coffee-house,  at  the  corner  of 
Bond-street.  I  recollect  it  perfectly,  and  once  or  twice  attended  there 
as  a  visitor.  In  some  recent  biographical  sketches  of  the  late  Mr. 
Canning,  it  has  been  erroneously  placed  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
Besides  the  illustrious  statesman,  for  whom  the  universal  sorrows  of 
England  have  been  recently  shed,  the  debaters  were  chiefly  Mackin- 
tosh, Richard  Sharpe,  a  Mr.  Oilyett  Woodhousc,  Charles  Moore,  son 
of  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  Lord  Charles  Townshend,  fourth  son  of 
the  facetious  and  eccentric  Marquis.  The  great  primitive  principles  of 
civil  government  were  then  much  discussed.  It  was  before  the  French 
Revolution  had  "  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  its  woe."  It 
was  in  the  infancy  of  that  mighty  event,  when  the  sympathies  of  young 
and  generous  minds  were  absorbed  in  the  sublime  struggle  of  a  great 
nation  demanding  back  the  usurped  but  inalienable  birthright  of  man. 
The  French  had  not  yet  murdered  a  mild  and  paternal  monarch,  nor 
bowed  to  the  sovereignty  of  Robespierre,  nor  worshipped  Marat  as  a 
divinity. 

At  the  Clifford- street  society.  Canning  generally  took  what,  in  mo- 
dern phraseology,  is  called  the  **  liberal  side"  of  these  questions ;  and 
he  entered  into  its  discussions  with  the  ardour  and  animation  of  his 
usual  temperament.  Canning's  earliest  prepossessions  are  well  known 
to  have  inclined  to  this  side ;  but  he  evidently  considered  the  society 
rather  as  a  school  of  rhetorical  exercise,  where  he  might  acquire  the  use 
of  his  weapons,  than  a  forum,  where  a  serious  profession  of  opinions, 
and  a  consistent  adherence  to  them,  could  be  fairly  expected  of  him. 
I  remember  being  there^  when  the  question  for  debate  was,  **  the  jus- 
tice and  expediency  of  resuming  the  ecclesiastical  proper^  of  France  ?" 
Before  the  debate  began,  Canning  had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  on 
which  side  the  majority  of  the  members  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  and, 
finding  that  they  were  generally  in  favour  of  the  resumption,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  would  spoil  the  dis- 
cussion, and  volunteered  to  speak  against  it.  He  did  so,  and  it  was  a 
speech,  I  well  recollect,  of  considerable  power,  chiefly  in  reply  to  the 
opener,  who,  in  a  set  disoourse  of  some  length,  had  asserted  the  re- 
vocable conditions  of  the  property  of  the  church,  which  being  created, 
he  said,  by  the  state,  remained  ever  after  at  its  disposition.  Canning 
denied  the  proposition,  that  ecclesiastical  property  was  the  creature  of 
the  state.     He  contended,  that  though  it  might  be  so  in  a  new  govern- 
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ment,  yet  speaking  historically,  the  great  as  well  as  lesser  ecdesiastical 
fiefs  were  coeval  with  the  crown  of  France^  frequently  strong  enough 
to  maintain  fierce  and  not  unequal  conflicts  with  it,  and  certainly  not 
in  their  origin  emanations  from  its  bounty.  The  church,  he  said,  came 
well  dowered  to  the  state,  who  was  ,now  suing  for  a  divorce,  in  order 
to  plunder  her  pin-money.  He  contended  diat  the  church  property 
stood  on  the  same  basis,  and  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  same  sanc- 
tions, as  private  property.  It  was  originally,  he  said,  accumulated 
from  the  successive  donations  with  which  a  pious  benevolence  sought 
to  enrich  the  fountains,  from  which  spiritual  comfort  was  to  flow  to  the 
wretched,  the  poor,  the  forsaken.  He  drew  an  energetic  sketch  of 
Mirabeau,  the  proposer  of  the  measure,  by  whose  side,  he  remarked, 
the  worst  characters  in  history,  the  Cleons,  the  Catilines,  the  Cethe- 
guses  of  antiquity,  would  brighten  into  virtue.  He  said  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  law-giver  tainted  the  law.  It  was  proffered  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  hands  hot  and  reeking  from  the  cells  of  sensuality 
and  vice ;  it  came  from  a  brain  inflamed  and  distended  into  firenzy  by 
habitual  debauchery.  These  are,  of  course,  but  faint  sketches  of  this 
very  early  specimen  of  Canning  as  a  speaker.  I  despair  of  recalling  a 
single  trait  of  the  humour  and  the  irony  with  which  he  delighted  his 
auditors.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  he  displayed  nearly  the  same 
powers  of  pleasantry  and  of  humour,  which  in  a  maturer  period  of  his 
career  have  so  oflen  enlivened  the  dulness  of  debate,  and  softened  the 
exasperations  of  party.  He  was,  indeed,  less  rapid,  and  more  mea- 
sured in  his  elevation ;  sometimes  impeded  in  flow,  probably  from 
too  fastidious  a  selection  of  words  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  pre- 
dict that  at '  no  very  distant  period  he  would  rise  into  high  distinction 
as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was  tlien  the  most  handsome  man 
about  the  town ;  and  his  fine  countenance  glowed,  as  be  spoke,  with 
every  sentiment  which  he  uttered.  It  was  customary,  during  the 
debates  at  the  Clifl^ord-street  senate,  for  pots  of  porter  to  be  introduced 
by  way  of  refreshment.  Canning,  in  his  eloquent  tirade  against  Mira- 
beau, handled  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Count's  oratory  with  great 
severity.  The  president  had,  during  this  part  of  Canning's  speech, 
given  a  signal  for  a  pot  of  porter,  which  had  been  brought  in  and 
placed  before  him.  It  served  Canning  for  an  illustration.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "much  has  been  said  about  the  gigantic  powers  of  Mirabeau.  Let 
us  not  be  carried  away  by  the  false  jargon  of  his  philosophy,  or  ima- 
gine that  deep  political  wisdom  resides  in  tumid  and  decorated  diction. 
To  the  steady  eye  of  a  sagacious  criticism,  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau 
will  appear  to  be  as  empty  and  vapid  as  his  patriotism.  '  It  is  like  the 
beverage  that  stands  so  invitingly  before  you — foam  and  froth  at  the 
top,  heavy  and  muddy  within !" 
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THE   DYING   IMPROVISATORB.* 

**  My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  orer  thee— aod  break." 

Prophecy  of  Dante. 

The  spirit  of  my  land ! 
It  visits  me  once  more ! — ^though  I  must  die 
Far  from  the  myrtles  which  thy  breesee  hath  fann'd. 

My  own  bright  Italy ! 

It  is^  it  is  thy  breathy 
Which  stirs  my  soul  e'en  yet,  as  waverinur  flame 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind ; — in  life  and  death 

Still  tremblings  yet  the  same ! 

Oh !  t!iat  Love's  quenchless  power 
Might  '«7aft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky. 
And  through  thy  groves  its  dying  music  ^ower, 

Italy,  Italy! 

The  nightingale  is  there. 
The  sunbeam's  glow,  the  citron-flower's  perfume. 
The  South-wind's  whisper  in  the  scented  air— 

— It  will  qot  pierce  the  tomb! 

Never,  oh !  never  more^ 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  Heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwells 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore— 

— My  Italy,  farewell ! 

Alas ! — ^thy  hiUs  among^ 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name. 
Of  Love  and  Grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song. 

Unto  immortal  Fame ! 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast. 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  day-spring,  seen  and  gone. 

So  hath  my  spirit  pass'd  ! 

Pouring  itself  away. 
As  a  wild  bird  amidst  the  foliage  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumpns,  beats:,  or  burns, 

Into  a  fleeting  lay  ; 

That  swells,  and  floats,  and  dies. 
Leaving  no  edio  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impassion'd  sighs, 

Mnhich  thrill'd  their  solitudes. 

Yet,  yet  remember  me ! 
Friends!  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung. 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 

The  fiery  fountain  sprung. 

Under  the  dark  rich  bine 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea. 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  Spring's  first  hue. 

Sweet  Friends,  remember  me ! 

*  Sestini,  the  Roman  improvisatore,  when  on  hia  death-bed  at 'Paris,  if  said 
to  have  poured  forth  a  farewell  to  Italy,  in  his  most  impassioned  poG(ry. 
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And  in  the  marble  halk. 
Where  Life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear. 
And  Poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  walls. 

Let  me  be  with  you  there! 

Fain  would  I  bind  for  ^rou 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ; 
Fain  bid  sJl  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew— 

Sweet  Friends,  bright  Land^  farewell  2  F.  H. 


THE    TWO    DINING-ROOMS. 

Up  to  the  £4th  day  of  December,  1825,  there  was  no  house  in  Lon- 
don (at  least  not  one  with  whose  interior  I  am  acquainted)  that  could 
vie  in  pleasantness  of  dinner-parties  with  George  Talbot's.  The  man> 
sion,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  a  street  branching  from  Park-lane,  was 
one  of  those  numerous  edifices  in  that  neighbourhood  that  have  been 
successively  tenanted  by  widows,  ancient  maidens,  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  whose  object  in  life  it  is  to  make  a  great  show  with  little  means. 
Hence  a  bow  was  thrown  out  of  the  back  drawing-room  so  as  to  over- 
shadow the  dwarf  dining-room  below,  and  at  the  same  time  to  command 
a  sidelong  view  of  Lord  Grosvenor's  trees,  together  with  part  of  the 
back  front  of  his  lordship's  house.  Upon  this  back  front  the  substitution 
of  new  iron  palisades  for  an  old  brick  wall  has  recently  enabled  the 
public  to  sit  in  judgment :  and  I  think  their  sittings  need  not  to  be  of 
an  equal  length  with  that  of  the  inquest  on  the  Brunswick  Theatre  to 
enable  them  to  deliver  their  verdict.  The  exterior  of  the  picture-gal- 
lery ought  to  be  a  deodand, 

^  In  tenements  of  a  stamp  similar  to  that  of  George  Talbot,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  drawing-rooms  are  expanded,  the  dining-room  is  pinched. 
Widows  and  ancient  maidens  count  more  upon  silver  tea-spoons  than 
upon  silver  dining-forks.  In  fact,  George  Talbot  could  not  well  ac- 
commodate more  than  eight  at  dinner.  This  circumstance  was  to  him 
a  source  of  constant  lamentation.  I  have  seen  him,  at  least  twenty 
times,  sorrowfully  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  room  with  his  own 
expanded  arms.  "  I  am  just  six  feet  high,"  would  George  say  upon 
these  occasions,  "  and  a  well-made  man  can  exactly  stretch  his  own 
height,  from  the  tips  of  his  two  fore-fingers."  George,  who  was  a  well- 
made  man  in  his  own  esteem  (I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  is  not,) 
woidd,  thereupon,  kick  three  or  four  comfortable  red  morocco  chairs 
from  their  station  against  the  stucco ;  and  would  go  on  measuring,  with 
his  nose  against  the  wall,  bidding  his  wife  note  the  dimensions  of  the 
apartment,  like  Figaro  and  Susanna  in  Mozart's  opening  duett,  *'  Six, 
that's  one  stretch;  twelve,  that's  two;  eighteen,  that's  three.  (My 
dear,  do  takeaway  the  skreen;  it's  dways  in  my  way);  well,  well, — 
never  mmd,  1 11  measure  the  rest  with  my  fingers."  Tlie  rest  measured, 
according  to  George's  calculation,  just  eighteen  inches  more.  So  that, 
with  a  sigh,  George  would  ejaculate,  "  There,  I  told  you  so.  It's 
only  eighteen  feet  eighteen  inches  long— allowing  for  the  dwarf  cupboard 
in  die  recess,  it  is  nineteen  feet  six  inches— call  it  twenty  feet  at  the 
outside.'* 
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Having  thus  proved,  mathematically,  that  the  apartment  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  feet  in  length,  Talbot  wotidd  next  set  himself  sorrowfully  to 
work  to  delineate  iu  breadth.  This,  after  stretching  himself  in  a  si« 
milar  manner,  roasting  his  knees  at  the  fireplace,  and  inhaling  at  his 
nostrils  the  dust  from  the  cocked  hat  of  a  little  bronse  Bonaparte  on  the 
mantelpiece,  was  proved  not  to  exceed  sixteen  feet.  Twenty  by  six** 
teen  ;  it  was  lamentable :  he  ought  to  apologise  for  inviting  me  to  take 
my  dinner  in  such  an  apartment ;  but  it  could  not  at  present  be  helped : 
his  lease  would  fall  in  soon,  and  then,  if  he  and  his  landlord  could 
agree  upon  terms,  he  would  extend  the  apartment  into  the  garden,  and 
show  me  a  dining-room  as  it  should  be. 

George  Talbot  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a  man  of  talents  by  nature, 
and  a  scholar  by  art.  He  has,  moreover,  the  knack  of  getting  the  best 
society  at  his  table.  There  were  generally  two  dummies,  myself  and 
another ;  for  talkers  without  listeners  would  be  like  the  Savoyard  and 
his  monkey  without  an  audience.  In  this  humble  dining-room,  twenty 
feet  by  sixteen,  I  have  sat  down  to  dinner  with  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
Rogers,  William  Spencer,  and  Jekyll,  with  an  occasional  intermixture 
of  Luttrell,  Moore,  and  Sidney  Smith.  After  this  enumeration  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  add  that  no  pleasanter  dinners  were  be  met  with 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  In  fact  they  were  proverbial.  ^  *'  Am  I 
to  meet  you  at  the  Spotted^dog  next  Wednesday?"  would  William 
Spencer  say,  in  his  careless  jocose  way,  (a  nickname  of  his  for  our 
host,  (fuasi  Talbot,)  and  the  question  was  a  prelude  to  festivity.  Still 
George  Talbot  was  npt  satisfied.  He  could  not  deny  that  every  thing 
went  off  well :  he  must  confess  it  did.  *^  Sidney  Smith  talked,"  would 
he  say  to  me,  '*  and  you  held  your  tongue :  all  diis  was  as  it  should  be : 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  and  agreeable :  but.  notwithstanding,  I 
wish  the  dining-room  were  a  few  feet  longer  and  wider — ^well,  well,  the 
lease  will  soon  fall  in,  and  then,"  &c.  Arc.  de-copo-ing  from  '*  landlord" 
to  **  room  as  it  should  be." 

Thus  it  habitually  fared  not  only  with  me  but  my  betters.  He 
would  take  Spencer  aside,  and  pour  similar  griefs  into  his  ear.  Moore 
had  to  sympathise  with  him  on  the  same  score.  Jekyll  recommended 
four  elastic  walls  for  that  night  only,  by  particular  desire ;  and  Sidney 
Smith  reminded  him  of  the  consolation  of  Diogenes.  The  last  ejacula* 
tion  from  George,  to  which  I  was  an  ear-witness,  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1825.  He  had  met  a  man,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  dummy,  by  his 
open  mouth,  and  was  inviting  him,  interchangeably,  to  dinner.  The 
north-east  wind  wafted  into  my  left  ear  the  words  '*  only  accommodate 
eight,"  whereupon  I  turned  round  the  comer  of  New-street,  Spring- 
gardens,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

At  Christmas,  1825,  the  old  lease  expired,  and  George  bargained 
with  his  landlord  for  a  renewed  one  for  twenty-one  years,  he  the  said 
George  consenting  to  build  a  new  room  on  the  basement  floor,  the 
length  thereof  to  be  thirty-five  feet  at  the  least,  and  the  breadth  twen- 
ty-five feet  at  the  least.  George  brought  me,  with  an  air  of  great 
triumph,  the  *'  document,"  as  he  called  it,  signed  and  sealed.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  skins  of  parchment,  and  I  was  condemned  to  hear  him 
read  the  whole  it,  not  omitting  cellars,  sollars,  sinks,  gutters,  and  wye- 
draughts,  together  with  the  schedule  of  fixtures.     ''  This  bodes  us 
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no  good/*  said  Spencer  one  morning  as,  at  an  accidental  rencontre,  we 
looked  through  the  iron  railings  and  saw  the  new  dining-room,  yet  an 
infant  skeleton,  projecting  its  awful  howed  front  into  the  back  garden 
of  the  edifice.  *' The  Spotted-dog  yf'iW  be  over-kennelled — mark  my 
words,  he  will  invite  the  genus  omne  from  Hare  wood -place  to  Bryan- 
stone-sqnare.  and  his  dinners  will  be  like  other  people's.'*  While  we 
were  communing,  Talbot  joined  us.  This  is  a  catastrophe  which  I  al- 
ways deplore.  Never  look  at  improvements  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
prover. If  you  do,  exit  candid  criticism,  and  enter  cuckoo-noted  eulo- 
gium.  George,  accordingly,  paraded  us  over  rafters  guiltless  of  floors, 
picking  our  paces  as  though  we  were  proving  our  chastity  amid  red-hot 
plough  shares ;  whilst  he  himself  stretched  bis  arms,  in  his  wonted 
manner,  along  the  naked  walls,  anointing  the  tip  of  his  nose  with  moist 
mortar,  and  exclaiming,  "  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  thirty, 
thirty-six — ^no,  not  quite — yes  it  is :  thirty-six  feet  four  inches ; — and 
now  for  the  breadth."  The  latter  was  asceruined  to  be  twenty-six 
feet :  and  George  exclaimed,  with  an  air  like  that  of  a  man  who  has 
atchieved  a  battle  of  Waterloo,  "  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  dinner." 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  invited  to  the  very  first  dinner  that  was  given 
in  the  new  apartment.  Jekyll,  Rogers,  and  Spencer  were  of  the  party. 
*^  Very  good  milk,"  said  I  to  myself,  *'  hut  I  dread  the  inundation  of 
water."  Accordingly  the  knocker  began  to  reverberate  with  sounds 
that  actually  startled  the  lean  courser  of  a  solitary  dandy  who  was  yet 
braving  the  north-easter  in  Hyde-park,  although  all  sober  Christians 
had  long  since  ridden  home  to  dress.  Then  came  Lord  and  Lady 
Walross — ^Mrs.  and  the  two  Miss  Stubbs's — ^The  Weotworths — Tom 
Asgill  in  tight  pantaloons — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  or  Hood,  or  Gude, 
I  never  could  ascertain  which — there  was  also  a  fat  red-faced  Major 
Meredith, — and  a  tall  man  in  blue,  with  a  cork  leg !  In  short,  we  were 
gathered  together  to  the  number  of  twenty-two.  Talbot,  full  of  glee 
at  the  immense  army  which  he  had  brought  into  the  field,  handed  down 
Lady  Walross,  on  the  announcement  of  dinner ;  and  I  brought  up  the 
rear  with  the  junior  Miss  Stubbs. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  while  Talbot  could  only  accommodate 
eight,  he  had  eight  as  comfortable  morocco  chairs  as  roan  could  wish  to 
sit  upon.  These  were  now  discarded  in  order  to  accomragdate  twenty- 
two,  and  a  set  of  miserable  tottering  narrow  cane-backed  concerns  were 
substituted,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  those  tall  unhappy  perpendi- 
cular articles,  upon  which  (Orpheus  alone  knows  why)  growing  girls 
are  condemned  to  sit  at  the  piano.  I  tried  to  preserve  my  balance, 
and  succeeded,  but  not  until  I  had  fallen  into  the  lap  of  Mrs.  Stubbs  ; 
while  Mr.  Wood,  or  Hood,  or  Gude,  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  the 
tall  man  in  blue  with  the  cork  leg. 

How  the  dinner  went  off  I  ne^  not  say.  There  was  a  confused  talk 
about  turbot,  Madame  Pasta,  champagne,  Zuctelli,  hock,  Rossini, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  brown  bread  ice,  and  the  new  buildings  in  the 
Regent's-park ;  but  as  for  Jekyll,  Rogers,  and  Spencer,  they  might  as 
well  have  been  immured  in  the  Catacombs.  This  has  now  happened,  to 
my  experimental  knowledge,  half-a-dozen  times  with  the  same  result* 
The  best  part  of  the  joke,  or  rather  the  worst  part  of  the  tragedy,  is, 
that  George  Talbot  regularly  finds  the  '*  quantum  mutatus"  of  the 
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'"  T  i/**  ^^^  repeatedly  say : — "  Moore  shines  most  in  a  small 
;  Jekyll  ought  to  lead  in  a  select  few  ;  Spencer  was  overtalked 
by  that  stupid  Lord  Walross,  with  his  everlasting  improvements  at  Rose- 
I  ??'•:  Twenty-two  is  too  many  for  them,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  yet  he  re- 
gularly falls  again  into  the  same  wilful  error.  For  myself,  dummy  as 
1  am,  I  must  say,  that  unless  Talbot  contracts  the  dimensions  of  his 
catmg-room,  as  EUiston  did  those  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  I  don't  care 
now  seldom  I  repeat  my  visits.  S. 


A    CHAPTER    OF    IFS. 

"  And  do  you  reply  to  mc,"  exclaimed  the  Protector,  *'  with  your  « iA* 
ana  yonr '  ands  ?• "  •  ' 

iF^Ife  and  Ands  were  pots  and  pans, 

'Turould  cure  the  tinker's  cares : 
If  ladies  did  not  carry  fans. 

They  M  give  themselves  no  airs  : 
If  down  the  starry  skies  should  fall. 

The  starlings  would  be  cheap : 
If  Belles  talk'd  reason  at  a  ball. 

The  band  might  go  to  sleep. 

If  Harvest-home  were  sung  in  May, 

We  might  be  wise  in  youth ; 
If  English  beef  were  French  souffle^. 

Soft  speeches  might  be  truth : 
If  frost  were  good  for  summer  fruit. 
Plain  sense  might  thrive  in  courts  : 
If  pigs  could  play  the  German-flute, 
Sir  Toby  might  play  shorts. 

If  ruin'd  men  were  fond  of  Quod, 

Mechanics  of  the  loom, 
A  schoolboy  might  admire  the  rod, 

And  North  might  flatter  Brougham  : 
If  shaven  priests  grew  corpulent 

By  fasting  in  a  cell, 
A  peer  might  make  a  large  per  cent 

On  ventures  at  a  hell. 

If  praises  were  a  wholesome  meal, 

How  fat  the  Duke  would  grow ! 
If  every  wish  could  turn  a  wheel. 

How  fast  the  mail  would  go  ! 
If  Wren  could  visit  Mr.  Nash, 

How  much  he  'd  have  to  see  I 
If  ready  wit  were  ready  cash. 

How  rich  James  Smith  would  be ! 

If  laudanum  were  a  lively  thing, 

A  sermon  might  amuse : 
If  stinping-nettles  did  not  sting, 

A  wit  miffht  like  reviews: 
If  Moulsey-Hurst  were  Helicon, 

Tom  Spring  might  learn  to  parse  : 
It  bears  could  dance  a  cotillon, 

James  Mill  might  write  a  farce. 
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If  ettdcoM  were  as  grave  as  ow]a» 

Justine  might  cease  to  flirt : 
If  kangaroos  were  featherM  fowls, 

OToole  might  wear  a  shirt : 
If  rorats  could  burst  a  salmon  net, 

Castile  might  rend  her  chains : 
If  Ponto  knew  his  alphabet, 

Don  Miguel  might  have  braina. 

If  men  could  mount  the  air  like  birds. 

The  vans  would  be  undone : 
If  gas  contractors  kept  their  words. 

We'd  pension  off  tne  sun : 
If  butter  d  muffins  grew  on  trees. 

We  would  not  plough  for  crops : 
If  vin  de  Bordeaux  flow'd  in  seas. 

Good-night  to  malt  and  hops ! 

If  Moors  were  made,  by  washing,  white. 

Could  Wilks  be  whitewash'd  too  ? 
If  fibs  were  voted  not  quite  right. 

Would  Huskisson  look  blue? 
If  Lethbridge  play'd  at  Drury-lane, 

Would  not  the  galleries  roar? 
If  water-gruel  were  champagne. 

Would  Gooch  be  not  a  bore  ? 

If  Alps  were  easy  things  to  climb, 

I  *d  call  my  Bkckstone  gay  : 
If  wreathing  roses  were  a  crime 

I'd  break  mv  lute  to-day : 
If  nobody  had  brilliant  eyes, 

I  ne'er  had  sung  a  song: 
If  all  the  world  were  very  wise, 

I'd  not  be  in  it  long. 

If  Vestris  preadiM  like  Mrs.  Fry, 

If  Braham  sang  like  Wynne, 
If  beauty  were  deformity. 

If  purity  were  sin. 
If  day  were  night,  if  six  were  seven, 

Pam  pleasure,  monkeys  men. 
If  thou  wert  worthv  au£iit  but  Heaven, 

I  might  forget  tnee  Uien ! 

If  I  were  thine,  I  would  not  call 

The  Gods  more  blest  than  me : 
If  I  were  dead,  one  tear  were  all 

My  shade  would  ask  from  thee : 
If  thou  shouldst  meet  my  foolidi  Muse, 

Roamioff  in  some  far  oUme, 
Thou  wouidst  atrociously  a|)use 

The  rhymer  and  the  rhyme ! 
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XliE  INFLUENCE   OF  BOOKS  DN    THE  PBOOBSS9   OF  MANNBI18., 

« .^^.^  Di&kte  fideliter  trtOT 
Emollit  marts,  ncc  nnit  etae.feroc/' 

Books  govern  the  world  better  tlian  kings  or  priests.  There  hare 
always  been  plenty  of  the  latter  with  full  and  undisputed  powers,  of 
which  they  have  made  as  bad  a  use  as  possible.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
books  and  public  opinion  have  borne  much  sway,  or  that  any  consider- 
able approaches  have  been  made  to  civilization  and  good  policy. 

Not  long  ago  (being  in  a  country  place*)  I  got  Sully's  "  Memoirs" 
from  a  small  but  well-stocked  circulating  library,  with  a  view  to  amose 
a  leisure-hour,  and  gratify  my  curiositv  with  respect  to  this  far-famed 
courtier  and  his  royal  master.  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  pro« 
ceed  through  half  a  dosen  chapters.  Without  exaggeration,  the  paget 
seemed  slippery  with  blood  :  the  ^  Memoirs'*  are  actually  choked  up 
with  dead  carcases  at  every  step.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew/ 
in  which  seventy  thousand  persons  were  computed  to  have  been 
slaughtered  in  one  night  throughout  Franoe,t  occupies  nearly  the  fore-* 
^ound  of  the  picture.  After  that,  battles,  sieges,  skirmishes,  poison* 
mgs,  executions  of  the  most  vindictive  and  savage  character^  occur  kl 
every  paragraph. 

Sickened  and  disgusted  by  the  details,  t  flung  aside  the  book,  and 
turned  from  history  to  fiction.  **  Egad !  I  found  them  both  in  a  story .^ 
I  got  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  **  Sicilian  Romance,*'  the  plot  of  which  turns  oir 
a  nobleman  of  the  old  school  keeping  his  wife  concealed  in  a  subterra* 
neous  dungeon  for  fifteen  years,  where  she  is  at  last  discovered  wasted 
away  and  nearly  bereft  of  reason,  by  one  of  her  daughters,  who  inhabit 
another  part  of  the  same  mansion.  I  read  it  through,  however ;  for 
fiction^  unlike  history,  has  the  softenings  of  fancy  ana  sentiment ;  and 
we  read  on  in  the  hope  of  something  like  poetical  justice  to  be  done  at 
last,  which  is  more  than  we  can  reckon  upon  in  reality.  And  these,  I 
said,  closing  the  volume,  are  the  **  good  old  times,"  which  some  persona 
regret  with  loud  lamentation  and  panic-struck  horror  at  the  ve^ 
(bought  of  innovation.  Here  are  seventy  thousand  persons  murdered 
in  one  night  in  cold  blood  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  towns  moving  as 
it  were  in  procession  to  burn  and  destroy  one  another  in  the  same 
country,  princes  poisoning  each  other,  noblemen  burying  their  wives 
alive  whenever  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  all  this  with* 
out  the  least  remorse^  and  with  perfect  impunity  as  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  yet  we  see  moralists  tvho  lift  up  their  hands  at  Radical  Re* 
formers  and  Modern  Philosophy  as  if  they  had  first  **  brought  sin  into 
the  world  with  all  our  woe,"  so  that,  before  they  were  heard  of,  the 
whole  world  had  gone  on  in  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  golden 
age !  ''  Tis  much,*'  as  Sly  says.  They  must  indeed  be  very  knaves 
vvno  pretend  this,  and  verier  fools  who  believe  it,  when  all  that  is  com* 
plained  of  with  such  deep-mouthed  hypocrisy  is  the  loss  or  dhninution 
of  that  unbridled  power  which  claimed  a  right  to  commit  every  excess 
by  its  own  undisputed  authority,  and  treated  every  resistance  to  its  will 

*  Melrofe  in  Scotland.    . 

t  In  the  *'  Reign  of  Terrar,*'  as  the  French  style  it,  daring  the  late  Revolutioay 
aboiit  two  thousand  persons  perisfacd  by*  the  guUtotine  at  P^s. 
May. — VOL.  xxii.  no.  Lxxxtx.  S  e 
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as  a  sacrilege^  and  when  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  get  this  unhallowed 
power  back  again  in  its  swoln  and  1>loated  inaolence»  unsullied  by 
opinion,  unchecked  by  law,  deaf  to  reason  and  conscience,  defying  con- 
sequences to  itself  or  others,  and  responsible  only  to  a  mockery  of  re- 
ligion, to  restore  which  or  even  the  name,  the  shadow  or  a  dream  of  it, 
oceans  of  tears  and  rivers  of  blood  have  been  shed.  Will  any  thing- 
bearing  the  name  of  King  ever  forget  the  time,  when  the  most  humble 
remonstrance  against  its  bigoted  and  infuriate  mandates  was  construed 
into  treason  against  "  the  divine  and  human  Majesty,"  coupled  toge- 
ther in  that  golden  chain  let  down  from  Heaven ;  or  not  breathe  its 
last  sigh  in  a  wish  to  restore  it,  or  make  its  last  convulsive  movement 
in  an  attempt  to  clutch  the  image  of  an  anointed  crown  ?  Mr.  Canning 
denied  that  Legitimacy  was  the  object  of  the  late  war,  which  cost 
three  millions  of  human  lives,  but  history  will  refute  him  and  that 
pale  tablet  in  St.  Peter's,  placing  a  marble  crown  on  a  deceased 
and  banished  monarch's  head,  must  gleam  conviction  on  every  breast, 
answering  a  thousand  sophistical  state-papers.  At  the  time  we 
speak  of.  Kings  and  Priests  had  it  all  their  own  way.  They  had  no 
dread  of  reforms  or  revolutions  to  curdle  their  blood,  or  allay  the 
natural  sweetness  of  their  dispositions.  Their  subjects  might  take  the 
benefit  of  all  tlie  overflowings  of  their  paternal  sentiments.  There 
were  no  heart-burnings  or  jealousies  between  them  to  interrupt  the 
genial  current  of  royal  bounty.  Whatever  violences  or  cruelties  they 
committed  were  from  their  own  spontaneous,  native,  unconstrained  im-> 
pulses.  Power  lorded  it  at  will,  with  faith  for  its  strong-sided  cham« 
pion-— the  people  were  nothing,  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  field — the 
Jiat  of  authority  was  held  both  by  those  who  issued  it,  and  by  thos^  on 
whom  it  was  denounced  as  the  act  of  the  AlmighQr — ^the  possessors  of 
rank  and  privilege  were  kept  in  awe  neither  by  law  nor  public  opinion 
— they  had  carU  blanche  for  whatever  they  chose  to  do — ^and  history 
and  romance  (its  echo  or  its  parrot)  tell  us  the  use  they  made  of  it. 
All  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  and  philosophers  (since  the  press  gave 
an  opening  for  diffusing  the  light  of  reaspn  over  Europe)  nave  been 
directed  to  pare  the  claws  and  tame  the  ravages  of  this  wild  beast,  ar- 
bitrary power,  and  to  transmute  the  word  Might  into  the  word  Right. 
They  have  so  far  prevailed,  that  such  scenes  as  I  have  alluded  to  are 
no  longer  acted  (at  least,  openly  and  with  approbation),  the  power  to 
inflict  wrong  is  not  confounded  in  theory  as  well  as  practice  with  the 
right  to  do  so ;  and  cursed  be  he  who  would  bring  them  back  again » 
or  arm  brute  force  with  the  sword  of  opinion,  or  cover  bare&ced  op- 
pression with  the  mantle  of  impunity ! 

If  I  Am  asked,  "What  it  is  that  has  produced  this  change  so  far« 
what  it  is  that  keeps  power  in  check  and  humanised  the  breast  ?"*  I 
answer — Books — books  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  Some  may  think 
that  Law  ought  to  be  mentioned  first;  but  I  should  say,  No:  for  law 
itself  is  the  creature  of  opinion,  and  floats  on  its  bosom  like  "  the  swan's 
down  feather  on  the  tide,"  or  is  swayed  by  it  as  the  waves  are  agitated 
and  driven  by  the  least  breath  of  Heaven.  I  believe  there  is  still  a  law 
to  burn  witches.  Is  it  executed  ?  Even  the  rabble,  whose  ignorance 
keeps  up  their  prejudices  as  pride  does  those  of  their  superiors,  expose 
themselves  to  universal  execration,  by  still  x>ccasionaIly  acting  upon 
this  exploded  superstition,    A  hundred  years  ago,  grave  Judges  (Sir 
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Matthew  Hale)  pronounced  their  sanguinary  sentences  from  the  bench 
against  this  imaginary  crime  ;*  and  learned  authors  (Sir  Thomas  Brown) 
enforced  the  execution  with  their  pens»  So  slow  and  difficult  is  the 
progress  of  reason  I  So  gradual  the  approach  to  common  sense  and 
humanity  through  that  mass  of  prejudice  and  folly,  which  power  and 
bigotry  have  been  for  ages  raising  on  the  foundation  of  barbarous  ig- 
norance !  A  few  quaint  devices  (a  devil  or  a  cherub's  head)  are  one 
by  one  chipped  off;  a  crack,  a  weather-flaw,  is  now  and  then  discovered 

*  A  qnesftion  has  often  been  started  as  to  the  mode  of  acconntinir  for  the  con* 
fessions  which  persons  accused  of  witchcraft  have  made  of  their  own  criminality,  or 
how  they  could  be  brought  apparently  to  belicTe  themselves  guilty  of  that  of  which 
they  must  know  themseKes  innocent  It  has  been  suggested  tnat  it  must  be  ow. 
ing  either  to  extreme  malignity,  making  them  willing  to  suppose  they  had  inflicted 
all  the  mischiefs  laid  to  their  charge,  or  to  extreme  vanity,  urging  them  ta  fimcy 
tfaemselTes  possessed  of  extraordinary  power,  and  deserVedly  objects  of  fear  and 
enmity  to  others*  I  think  the  solution  more  simple.  These  persons  themselves,  it 
is  to  be  recollected,  believed  in  witches,  according  to  the  common  prejudice  of  the 
time  ;  and  when  this  common  prejudice  pointed  them  out  as  actually  belonging  to 
the  class,  other  circumstances  of  age,  deformity,  poverty,  and  accidental  mischiefs 
in  the  neighboarbood,  and  their  own  punishment,  and  the  general  malediction  con- 
currinr  in  the  same  conclusion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  being  also  probably  per» 
sons  of  weak  and  half-crazed  intellects,  they  should  come  into  the  same  opinion,  or 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  struggle  in  their  own  breasts  by  bearing  testimony  against 
themselves.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  own  previous  theory ; 
and  the  horror  they  would  conceive  at  themselves  from  the  bare  poAibility  of  the 
truth  of  such  an  impntation,  might  tempt  them  to  make  some  atonement  by  at  once 
admitting  the  fact  Do  we  not  know  the  force  of  sympathy  in  ordinary  cases  ?  Is 
it  not  A  well-known  trick  to  persuade  people  they  are  ill,  and  even  to  make  them  so 
by  telling  them  that  they  look  so  ?  How  angry  we  are  at  any  individual  entertain- 
ing a  bad  opinion  of  os  \  Yet  we  should  not  be  so,  if  this  did  not  in  some  sort  shake 
oar  confidence !»  ourselves.  How  then  shall  we  stand  out  against  the  hue  and  cry 
of  a  whole  generation  ?  An  old  woman,  whom  every  bodv  points  out  and  hates  as 
a  witch,  who  believes  in  witches,  and  finds  in  hei;self  all  the  other  preliminary  con- 
ditions of  that  unfortunate  sisterhood — age,  penury,  misery,  universal  odium, 
must  have  strong  nerves  indeed  if  her  imagination  does  not  take  the  only  remain* 
ing  step,  and  confirm  the  triumph  of  superstition  and  malice  over  her  by  signing 
her  own  condemnation.  Lord  Byron  believed  that  those  who  had  ever  offended 
&im  came  to  no  good.  If  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Inquisition  for  bewitching 
dne  of  his  rivals,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  him  ?  It  would  have  cured 
him  of  his  whim,  because  it  was  only  a  whim,  indulged  in  out  of  idle  egotism,  and 
when  brought  home  as  a  serious  charge  against  him»  his  philosophy  and  his  resent* 
ment  would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  his  self-love,  to  dispel  it.  But  not  so,  if  his 
^aith  in  such  supernatural  agency  had  been  a  deep  and  involantary  prejudice,  as  ft 
Was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  he  had  found  himself  like  the  old  woman,  without 
power,  without  friends,  accustomed  to  receive  all  his  uotions  from  others,  and  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  bis  superiors,  about  to  be  entangled  as  a  victim  in  bis  own 
speculative  theory,  w^ich,  the  more  formidable  were  its  impending  consequences, 
would  only  be  impressed  upon  him  with  the  greater  viridness.  Fancy  as  easily 
inakea  a  reality  of  what  we  dread,  as  of  what  we  wish.  Cowper  the  poet  thought 
liimself  damned  because  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  mental  and  bodily  suffering,  and 
because  he  believed  that  millions  of  other  human  beings  would  he  damned.  The 
greatness  of  the  evil  haunted  and  overpowered  his  imagination,  and  from  the 
force  of  terror  and  sympathy  with  tender  consciences,  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an 
event  happening  to  himself,  was  converted  into  a  certainty,  which  embittered  his 
life  and  hastened  his  death.  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  the  ideas  of  witchcraft  or  super- 
stition in  the  abstract  i  but  if  we  believe  in  any  snch  traditions  as  a  general  rule,  it 
u  hard  to  prove  either  to  others  or  ourselves,  that  we  are  the  exceptions,  if  appear, 
ances  are  very  much  against  us.  Nay,  there  is  a  tragic  and  romantic  horror  in  snp- 
posing  that  we  are  not,  which  we  are  willing  to  indulge  in  at  the  expense  of  our 
common  sense,  our  ease,  and  even  our  good  name. 
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in  th6  ^<oId  proud  keep"  of  intoleitmce  and  ptrHfoge,  fenced  try  **  iu 
double  belt  of  kindted"  ignorance  and  pride;  anon  a  buge  fVagfMftt 
falls,  undermined  by  tbe  engineers,  or  tottering  from  its  own  di6ptop<ir« 
tioned  weigbt; — it  id  not  even  now,  propped  tmd  patcbed^^p  by  tlM 
sword  and  hireling  pens  as  it  bas  been  of  late,  a  regular,  entire,  and 
well-cemented  building,  but  bas  many  gaps  aAd  inouldelring  eapitala 
and  prostrate  columns  to  show,  and  will,  ere  long,  tuiftble  an  utistgbtly 
building  to  tbe  ground  with  hideous  crash  and  outcry,  and  iningle  wkh 
the  common  dust,  hated,  forgotten,  or  a  by- word !  Or,  if  I  am  not 
▼exy  sanguine  of  such  a  restdt,  yet  I  do  not  at  times  altogether  despair 
of  it  in  the  eourse  ef  a  few  ages  more,  and  while  tbe  press,  that  power- 
ful "  engine  at  the  door,"  stands  ready^  not  **  to  smite  once,  and  smite 
no  more/'  but  to  repeat  the  blow  till  it  is  no  longer  needed.  1  do  not 
see  how  institutions  can  for  ever  exist  at  war  with  opinions ;  and  no 
one  will,  I  should  think,  maintain  that  existing  institutions  are  the 
growth  of  existing  opiniotis.  They  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another.  Our  present  opinions,  and  the  prevailing  tolie  of  society  are 
tbe  result  of  light  and  conviction,  of  tbe  free  coramunioation  of  mind 
with  mind :  our  institutions  (as  bottomed  on  tbe  old,  **  time^iaHowed  ** 
foundations)  are  the  result  of  darkness  and  force,  of  systetnbdc  wrong 
and  individual  aggrandisement.  The  one  or  die  other  must  yield 
(there  can  hardly  be  two  standards  of  moral,  any  more  than  of  com- 
mercial value) :  and  those  who  bold  by  prescription  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  come  to  a  compromise  with  reason.  There  has  been  ilome  predpi'^ 
tation  and  violence  on  one  side,  and  a  reaction  on  the  otber :  btit  eVen 
this  pause  and  temporary  suspension  of  the  more  liberal  principles  was 
abused  iti  the  most  flagrant  mamier ;  and  opinSoDs'and  feeKngs  nay  he 
tord,  as  before,  aller  leur  trmn.  The  way  in  which  books  hive  Bkendf 
battered  down  so  many  strong-holds  of  prejudice  and  power,  and  most 
everlastingly  militate  against  violence  and  wrong,  is  I  think  the  fi»l* 
lowing. 

I  need  not  speak  of  those  things  which  are  merely  natters  of  s^eoa- 
lative  opinion,  or  in  which  reason  has  only  to  get  the  better  6f  igno« 
ranee  and  error  in  tbe  fair  field  of  argument,  in  order  to  be  triumph- 
ant :  I  wish  to  show  how  it  is  that  books  have  en  influence  over 
manners,  and  tend  to  reform  the  maxims  and  business  of  common  Htk^ 
and  to  bring  the  excesses  of  lordly  power,  and  tbe  assumptions  of  per- 
sonal consequence,  into  discredit  and  disuse*  Books,  then,  teacb  us 
(and  they  alone  do  it,  generally  speaking) 

*'  To  see  eunslveB  as  otibensee  us.'' 

Or,  they  may  be  truly  said  to  **  show  vice  its  own  image,  acorn  its  own 
featore,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  thne  its  form  and  pf^ssore.** 
'An  act  of  oppression^  a  stretch  of  power  and  authority,  are  nonstrou* 
in  themselves ;  but  our  self-love,  as  well  as  habitual  prejudices,  blind 
us  to  their  enormity,  which  is  also  screened  from  the  censure  of  bthera 
Within  the  sphere  of  our  local  and  personal  influence,  by  fearor  fkvoiir. 
Tiiey  dare  not,  and  they  will  not  speak  out  (otherwise  than  by  *•  cursesy 
not  loud,  but  deep'*) ;  and  we  are  encouraged  in  our  sbort-sigbted  pre- 
sumption, and  repeat  our  injustice  without  either  remorse  or  shame. 
Set  this  action,  this  gross,  unwarrantable  piece  of  iniquity  (and  the  bo» 
companying  absurd  and  selfish  yretezt  to  commit  it)  before  the  world 
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M  large ;  tbrow  ihe  light  of  reason  upon  it ;  scatter  the  cobwebs  of 
H^-lov^  of  9er?iUty,  and  iaterest  by  the  breath  of  public  opinion ; 
aiKl  tha  aetipq  in  queiitioQ  (no  longer  **  done  in  a  corner")  will  be  seen 
ia  it4.trua  colQur^  and  proportions,  and  will  appe^  as  odious  to  others, 
aod  even  to  tba  individual  himself,  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature.  Public 
opinion,  tbeni  i«  the  atmosphere  of  liberal  sentiment  and  equitable  con« 
clvaioas*;  books  are  the  scale  in  which  right  and  wrong  are  fairly  tried; 
994  all  false  weights  or  sinister  inodvea  being  excluded,  and  the  ba^ 
lance  plaeed  in  the  bands  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  judges, 
and  adjusj^d  by  tbe  abstract  merits  of  the  case  alone^  speculative  truth 
liecessarily  becomes  practical  justice,  the  moment  it  is  referred  to  and 
enforeed  by  a  tribunal  which  is  aa  powerful  as  it  is  impartial  and  dis- 
iptetested-  Set  ten  persons  to  read  a  book,  and  nine  out  of  the  tep 
will  agree  in  their,  opinion  of  the  characters  and  sentiments ;  at  least  so 
6r  aa  ta  admire  any  striking  traits  of  generosity,  and  to  condemn  any 
flagrant  abuse  of  power,  because  neither  tbey>  nor  any  one  immediately 
be&ngUlg  tp  them,  is  concerned*  Remove  the  veil  of  self-love,  and 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  neither  slow  nor  dull*  But  in  bpolu, 
md  in  a  mora  refined  and  civilised  state  of  society,  every  thing  is  sub- 
jected to  this  severe  and  at  the  same  time  in^posing  ordeal.  The  mind 
is  habituated  to  fiu'm  its  taate,  and  to  indulge  its  liki^^  or  antipathies, 
aeeerding  to  this  oomprebepaive  view,  and.  the  more  humane  and  en* 
ligbteiied  impulse  it  reoeivee  from  it ;  our  preposterous  pretensions  are 
brought  forward,  and  their  gro&sness  apd  deformity  seen  through,  so 
^M  we  are  ashamed  to  own  them  or  ^o  act  upon  tnem:  we  learn  in 
the  mm  manner  to  aympathi^  in  the  ipterests  of  others^  which  to  the 
eye  vS  reason  prefer  j  ust  claims,  to  tliat  of  die  imagination  delightful 
poes ;  the  inrivate  wiU  (warped  before  by  headstrong  indulgence  and 
by  narrow  views)  is  conformed  to  the  standard  of  puolic  good,  almost 
without  pur  knowing  it ;  and  man  becomes  by  means  of  his  studies,  his 
amiifements,  and  his  intellectual  attachments,  an  ideal  and  abstracted, 
and  therefore  a  disinterested  and  reckdp^d  character.  The  reading  pub* 
lic-r-laugb  at  it  as  we  wiU,  abuse  it  as  we  will,— .is«  after  all,  (depend 
upon  it)  a  very  rational  animal,  compared  with  a  feudal  lord  and  bis 
horde  of  vass^s^  In  a  rude  and  barbarous  age  or  clime,  a  man  never 
leea  beyond  himself  or  hi^  immediate  circle:  all  beyond  tl^at  circle  is 
hid,  all  within  it  is  exaggerated  and  distorted :  his  own  passions, 
grounded  on  selfish  and  sensual  objects,  take  the  lead ;  he  forrois  his 
eomities  or  his  friendships  by  accident  or  interest :  if  rich  and  power- 
ful, he  holds  the  neighbourhood  in  awe,  can  bribe  by  promises,  or  ter^* 
rify  by  threats  *,  if  popr,  he  is  the  slave  of  the  nearest  tyrant,  is  top  ig- 
norant to  exert  his  understanding,  too  dependent  to  think  t]iat  his 
soul  is  his  own ;  there  is  no  measure  of  right  end  wrong  but  the  string 
aroi)  the  bloody  band ;  will  and  passion  are  the  only  law,  truth  is  asj 
liltlfi  known  as  justice ;  the  ability  to  make  an  ii^ury  or  an  insult  good 
is  held  a  suffieiexit  warrant  to  commit  it,  and  cruelty  and  fraud  are 
only  counteracted  by  their  own  excess,  and  one  scene  of  profligacy  and 
bleodflbol  avenged  and  succeeded  by  another*  I  de^y  that  this  state 
of  things  can  continue  long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  or  the  dif- 
ffigitsa  oCletters»  or  Aat  it  in.ust  not  find  its  corrective  and  a  more  legi- 
timate standard  of  thinkipg  and  acting  xn,  science,  history,  and  romance. 
The  owner  of  a  baroniaji  caetle  could  do  as  he  pleased,  as  long  as  he 
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had  only  to  account  to  his  tenants,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjaoeaC 
hamleti  for  bis  unjustifiable  proceedings,  to  crush  their  feeble  opposition, 
or  silence  their  peevish  discontent;  but  when  public  opinion  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  conduct,  be  could  no  more  stand  against  it 
than  against  a  train  of  artillery  placed  on  the  opposite  heights  to  batter 
down  his  strong*hold,  and  let  daylight  into  its  dark  and  noisome  dun- 
geons. Just  so  the  Modern  Philosophy  *'  bores  through  his  castle- 
Walls,  and  farewell  Lord  !"  Formerly,  neither  the  vassal  nor  his  lord 
could  read  or  write,  and  knew  nothing  but  what  they  suffered  or  in- 
flicted :  now  the  meanest  mechanic  can  both  read  and  write,  and  the 
only  danger  seems  to  be  that  every  one,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
should  turn  author,  and  the  whole  world  be  converted  into  waste  paper. 
TVe  need  not,  however,  be  under  much  alarm  on  this  head,  as  we  can 
very  well  afford  to  be  removed  by  a  few  more  centuries  or  revolutions 
of  the  great  social  wheel  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve,  from  the  scenes 
in  Sully,  or  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  romances ! 

An  ignorance  of  common  topics,  want  of  intercourse,  of  arts,  and 
commerce,  formerly  kept  up  as  great  a  separation,  and  as  rancorous 
an  hostility  between  different  towns  and  provinces,  as  at  present  is  found 
to  subsist  between  remote  kingdoms  and  rival  nations  with  different 
languages,  names  and  laws.     Hence  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  country,  even  when  at  peace  with  foreign  states,  constantly  torn 
with  convulsions  and  discord  at  home,  split  into  furious  factions,  and 
waging  deadly  war  upon  each  other  from  their  several  cities  and  plaees 
of  strength,  like  so  many  lairs  of  wild  beasts.  The  persecutions,  hatred, 
heart-burnings,  and  fanaticism  of  different  sects  in  earlier  times,  arose 
from  the  same  cause ;  the  being  made  ignorantly  to  believe  that  the 
final  salvation  of  all  men  depended  on  some  boasted  article  of  faith, 
which,  in  consequence,  became  a  bone  of  fierce  contention,  and  set  the 
whole  Christian  world  together  by  the  ears.     A  circulating  library 
(chosen  for  the  amusement  of  the  many,  not  to  suit  the  sullen  dogma- 
tism of  a  few)  sets  all  this  to  rights  by  spreading  larger  and  more 
liberal  views  of  things,  and  showing  the  infinite  variety  of  opinions  on 
all  subjects  in  all  ages  and  nations.     We  thus  retrace  the  history  of 
the  species,  and  mark  and  correct  the  self-willed  errors  of  the  human 
intellect.     Books  are  *'  a  discipline  of  humanity,"  a  kind  of  public  mo- 
nitor, a  written  conscience,  from  which  nothing  is  hid :  the  councils  of 
princes,  **  the  secrets  of  the  grave,"  are  brought  before  it,  arraigned 
and  made  to  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits.     The  consciousness  that 
this  is  the  general  language  and  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  gives  strength  and  boldness  to  it ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  not  more  or  less  amenable  either  to  the  rules  or  the  ver- 
dict of  this  formidable  tribunal.     Power,  interest  could  at  one  time 
easily  overawe  and  stifle  the  scattered  and  imperfect  expression  of  po- 
pular feeling  ;  but  from  the  moment  that  it  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  press  as  its  organ,  it  became  an  over-match  or  a  dangerous  antago- 
nist to  its  hated  rival.     By  a  habit  of  reflection  and  abstraction,  rank 
and  station  are  stripped  of  their  imposing  physical  attributes,  and  re- 
duced to  the  value  and  importance  that  they  must  be  supposed  to  re- 
tain in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy.    Let  any  one,  for  instance, 
read  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  he  will  no  longer  think 
in  his  heart  that  a  King  of  England  can  do  no  wrong.     The  reigning 
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monarch  may  even  su^er  from  the  comparison,  unless  he  has  learned 
to  measure  himself  in  the  same  glass,  and  has  risen  in  dignity  (instead 
of  going  retrograde)  with  the  mformation  of  his  subjects.     Who  is 
there  that  seeing  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  represented  on  the  ttage, 
bloated  in  vice  and  in  person,  is  not  disposed  to  hiss  him  from  it  ? 
Therefore,  no  sovereign,  however  inclined,  can  (with  this  preconcep- 
tion in  the  public  mind)  play  the  part  of  Henry  VIII.  over  again, 
without  running  some  risk  of  being  hooted  from  the  throne.     Veluti  in 
Speculum^  is  the  motto  of  the  stage  and  of  the  world,  as  the  latter  is  in** 
structed  by  it.    Let  any  one  apply  himself  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Popes,  or  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Inquisition ;  and  then  see  what  his 
opinion  of  priestcrafl  will  be.     Therefore  this  class  of  persons  must 
either  change  their  tone  and  lower  their  pretensions,  or  they  would  be 
obliged  to  sneak  out  of  society  altogether.     As  it  is,  we  almost  laugh  in 
their  faces.    Who  that  reads  the  description  of  an  Eastern  ^fanatic 
rushing  into  an  apartment  half  naked,  and  with  a  huge  serpent  twisted 
round  his  neck>  pretending  to  be  inspired  by  some  God,  or  of  the  bags 
of  vermin  presented  by  the  wretched  Mexicans,  as  a  symbolical  tribute 
to  their  arbitrary  sovereigns,*  does  not  in  his  soul  loath  and  abhor,  and 
feel  his  very  stomach  turn  at  the  names  of  superstition  and  despotism? 
Some  of  our  political  jugglers  would  by  "  a  cantrip  slight"  persuade  us 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  ^  with  which  view  Mr.  Colman  struck  the 
word  **  Tyrant"  out  of  Mr.  Shiel's  play,  as  if  something  personal  was 
intended  by  it ;  nor  can  we  with  safety  contradict  them  on  the  spot, 
but  by  enlarging  our  studies  and  shifting  the  scene—''  modo  me  pone 
Thebis,  modo  Athenis'' — we  find  absolutely  that  there  are  such  things 
abro|d,  and  may  be  at  home,  in  spite  of  such  respectable  authority.  Let 
any  action  of  extreme  generosity  be  represented  in  a  work  of  fiction,  who 
will  be  callous  enough  to  show  his  indifference  to  it  ?     Let  any  action  of 
extreme  baseness  be  exhibited  in  like  manner,  who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  avow  his  approbation  of  it,  or  not  revolt  at  the  idea  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  character  ?     But  must  not   this   exercise  of  the 
mind,  or  the  habit  of  judging  actions  and  characters,  as  it  were, 
under  feigned  names  (where  no    false  or  improper  passion  lurks) 
be  highly  favourable   to    the   tone  of  private  sentiment   and    pub- 
lic morals?      We  thus   not  only  learn  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
others  justly  and  satisfactorily,  but  we  unconsciously  form  a  standard 
for  our  own  conduct,  long  before  we  come  to  act.    We  can  hardly 
in  this  case  belie  all  our  favourite  theories,  or  fiy  in  the  face  of 
our  own  repeated  declarations,  or  cancel  the  bond  of  our  integrity, 
after  having  set  our  hands  and  seals  to  it.    Again,  what  do  not  our 
domestic  manners  owe  to  such  writers  as  the  Spectator  and  Rambler? 
Has  not  ridicule  driven  our  fops  and  bullies  off  the  stage  of  common 
life  ?     Did  not  the  bag-wig  and  sword  disappear  as  soon  as  education 
and  knowledge  threw  down  the  exclusive  barriers  of  rank  and  birth, 
and  when  manners,  not  dress,  became  the  characteristic  distinction  of 
a  gentleman  ?    Has  not  rational  conversation  after  dinner  nearly  cured 
the  English  of  the  love  of  drinking  ?     And  after  that,  what  miracles 
have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  ?     I  conceive  I  am  not  far  from  the  truth 
in  hazarding  the  conjecture  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  one 

*  See  the  Notes  to  «  Ada  Reis/*  1 
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great  lever  of  Engliih  liberty,  and  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Coven- 
nntert  and  Beformera  thus  drank  of  that  spirit,  and  made  that  applie»- 
tion  of  scriptural  events  and  prophecies  whiehied  to  the  struggles 
in  the  calase  of  civil  and  religious  freedom^  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  Constitutional  Grovenunent,  and  of  the  principleaof  the  Revolution 
ithicfa  haye  not  yet  been  formally  disclaimed.  The  old  Dissenters,  in- 
deedi  I  look  upoQ  as  the  nursing  fatherp  of  our  liberties ;  and  their 
atem  and  sullen  opposition  to  church  dogmas  and  arbitrary  sway  is 
perhaps  ill-exchanged  for  the  prevailing  fashionable  laxity,  lukewarm- 
ness,  and  scepticism,  in  relation  both  to  our  civil  and  eoclesiasticfll 
polity. 

I  have  myself  never  met  among  uneducated  people  (men  or  women) 
with  the  siqallest  regard  to  the  principles  of  truth  or  justice,  or  to  any 
thing  but  their  own  interest  or  inclination  or  the  prevailing  opinioa  o€ 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  that  licentiousness  of  manners  is  the  ina- 
Titable  growth  of  re6nement,  or  that  virtue  is  the  sister  of  ignoranee,  I 
am  not  convinced,  and  I  do  not  believe.  If  we  look  into  fSne  mannevs 
of  the  middle  ages  or  of  the  most  barbarous  countries,  we  shalinot 
find  them  the  most  pure  or  unexceptionable.  Froissart  represents  the 
knights  and  warriors  of  his  day  as  sitting  at  some  grand  public  festival 
with  each  a  lady  on  his  knee,  whom  they  courted  par  mnumrs.  Books 
are  not  necessary  to  teach  vice  and  profligacy.  I  have  lived  a  good 
deal  in  the  countr]!'^,  and  I  ean  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  thnt 
there  is  as  much  intrigue  (with  more  scandal)  going  on  in  a  provincial 
town  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  most  retired  and  obscure  vil- 
lages are  as  far  Isom  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  pastoral  ages 
M  they  are  from  th^  luxury  and  intellectual  refinements  of  civiliasd 
life.*  Or  grant  that  there  were  such  a  disagreeable  alternative  attend- 
ing the  progress  of  opinion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  the  tree  af 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  still  bore  fruit  both  sweet  and  liitter,-*- 
shall  we  take  all  the  evil  and  none  of  the  good  ?  Or  if  we  must  have, 
according  to  a  great  authority,  ^*  other  vice  or  mwttyf^  yet  why  should 
vre  volunteer  to  have  both  ?  If  we  cannot  purify  private  mamiera, 
shall  we  not  correct  public  abuses  ?  •  Let  us  make  the  most  of  the  ^irit 
of  our  times*  We  may  direct,  but  -we  cannot  arrset  the  progreas  of 
knowledge.  Let  us  not  unite  the  disadvantages  of  barbarism  and  re- 
finement. We  may  rekindle  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  but  not  the  seal 
which  burnt  as  bright  as  they.  We  may  have  servility  without  loyalty, 
hypocrisy  without  religion,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  rude  and  savage 
state  of  society  without  any  of  iu  hardihood,  enterprise  or  romance, 
just  as  some  modem  writers  affect  the  hobbling  metre  and  quaint  eon-  - 
eeita  of  our  ancestors,  but  without  retaining  a  particle  of  dieir  manly 
finrce  and  spirit.  We  cannot  go  back  to  what  we  were ;  and  in  pretend- 
iing  to  keep  old  usages  when  the  prcnudioe  that  sanctified  them  is  gone, 
we  are  at  once  fools  and  cowards.  We  n»ght  with  equal  reason  set  vtp 
ion  North  American  savages,  as  attempt  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry, 

*  I  mifht  8ngp;sit  here  aa  obseirstion  that  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me, 
that  ths  art  of  pnatlng  gives  as  an  advantage  in  point  of  decency  pver  the  ancients, 
wbose  writings  were  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  could  hardly  oe  said  to  meet  the 
public  eye  i  and  certainly  smut  and  scandal  are  move  conveniently  transmitted 
tbroogh  the  crooked  channels  of  oral  and  private  tradition,  than  when  they  dare  to 
<ice  the  light  of  day. 
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or  become  the  loyal  and  religious  subjecu  we  were  two  hundred  years 
ago.  We  can  novels  be  ourselves  again;  as  Idng  aa  the  world  lasts — 
let  us  try  to  be  something  better.  Tyranny  and  bigotry  are  the  same 
they  ever  were ;  we  have  seen  what  havoc  they  made  when  they  were 
left  to  themselves  and  had  every  thing  their  own  way ;  and  they  would 
still  have  it  so  if  they  could.  Are  they  not  still  at  their  old  work  as  far  as 
they  dare — striving  to  continue  every  exclusive  privilege  atid  invidious 
distinction  as  they  formerly  strove  to  usurp  and  extend  them  ?  Not  a 
thing  will  they  suffer  'to  pass  mresisted,  undegilkded,  that  is  re- 
commended by  reason  :  they  think  that  reason  is  always  against  them, 
and  they  are  always  against  it.  If  we  look  back  to  former  periods,  do 
we  not  find  them  uniformly  opposing  every  reform,  every  liberal  mea- 
sure and  principle — wreaking  their  fury  on  it  in  the  first  instance,  and 
shrinking  with  cowardly  Inalignity  befbre  it  as  it  gathers  strength,  and 
at  last  making  a  merit  of  granting  what  they  can  no  lotiger  prevent  by 
force  or  cunning  ?  Their  object  is  to  gain  thne  and  put  off  the  evil 
day  ;  and  no  wonder,  since  the  interests  of  the  many  are  necessarily  in- 
compatible with  the  prescriptive  and  lordly  advantages  of  the  few. 
When  we  find  kings  and  priests  running  before  public  opinidn,  urging 
moderation,  inquiry,  reform,  making  common  cause  with  the  wise  and 
good,  and  detaching  themselves  from  the  intei^ted  attd  powerful,  then 
it  will  be  soon  enough  to  believe  that  their  temper  and  principles  have 
changed  with  the  times,  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  like  other  men,  and 
that  the  side  on  which  they  are  found  is  no  longer  a  sure  sign  that  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  freedom  ought  to  be  on  the  opposite  one.  The 
Quarterly  Review  some  time  back  made  a  triumphant  peroration 
(after  a  detailed  and  elaborate  survey  of  die  growing  prosp^ity  of  the 
country)  to  show  that  neither  the  Grown  nor  its  Ministers  nor  Parlia- 
ment nor  the  Clergy  nor  Gentry  had  any  thin?  to  do  with  it,  but  that 
they  remained  just  as  they  were,  and  that  all  these  astonishing  im- 
provements in  every  other  department  had  taken  place  in  spite  of  them. 
So  It  is,  and  so  it  will  be.  '*  To  do  aught  good  will  never  be  the 
task"  of  those  who  profit  by  its  contrary.  They  will  always  stand  in  the 
way,  and  oppose  the  vts  inm-iia  of  custom  and  indolence  (at  least)  to 
every  project  of  amelioration  and  reform,  just  as  the  proprietor  of  an 
old  house  or  rotten  tenement  holds  out  against  the  improvement  of  a 
street  or  city  :  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  seal  and  acuteness  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  make  a  merit  of  this.  Ailer  all,  prindes  have  no 
great  reason  to  complain.  They  as  wril  as  their  subjects  have  bene- 
nted  by  the  consolidation  of  opinion  and  the  progress  of  manners  :  if 
they  have  less  power,  it  is  more  secure,  and  they  are  not  as  formerly 
in  danger  of  having  their  throats  cut  every  time  they  lay  their  heads 
upon  their  pillows,  or  of  being  poisoned  in  every  goUet  of  wine  they 
taste.  How  far  the  ultimate  tendency  of  reason  and  philosophy  may 
be  ia  their  favour,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say :  but  they  dd  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  let  it  come  to  that  issue,  and  are  obviously  determined  either 
to  be  what  they  are,  or  not  at  all ! 
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MADAME   TALL£Y&AN]>  AND   TUK  TJ(AV&LA.Bil, 

The  famous  Talleyrand  who  knew 

The  secret  of  avoiding  exectttion. 
And  kept  his  head  upon  his  shoulders^  through 

All  the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution, 
When  heads  were  cropp'd  by  the  prevailing  powers^ 

Like  cauliflowers. 
Till  they  themselves  endured  the  keen 
Infliction  of  the  guillotine. 
And  made  way  for  another  faction. 
To  undergo  the  same  re-action  : — 
This  Talle3rrand  possessed  a  wife. 
Selected  in  his  humbler  life, 

A  rich  Bourgeoise  of  homely  breeding. 
Neither  bas  blw,  nor  femme  maoanUt 
But  rather,  as  I  freely  grant. 

Deficient  in  her  general  reading. — 
One  day,  'twas  when  he  stood  elate. 
Napoleon's  minister  of  state. 
Having  invited  to  his  house 

Some  Literati  to  confer 

With  a  great  foreign  traveller. 
The  husband  thus  address'd  his  spouse  :-^ 
*'  My  dear,  at  dinner  you  will  meet 

A  foreigner — a  man  of  note ; 

These  authors  like  that  you  should  quote 
From  their  own  works — wherefore  to  greet 

Our  guest,  suppose  vou  learn  by  rote 
A  sentence  here  and  tnere,  that  when 
He  prates,  like  other  travell'd  men. 

Of  his  exploits  on  land  and  ocean. 
You  may  not  be  completely  gravell'd, 

But  have  at  least  some  little  notion 
Of  how,  and  where,  and  when  he  travell'd. — 

Take  down  his  book,  you'll  find  it  yonder. 
Its  duU  contents  you  need  not  ponder. 

Read  but  the  headin^p  of  the  cliapters. 
Refer  to  them  with  praise  and  wonoer. 

And  our  vain  guest  will  be  in  raptures." 

Madame,  resolved  to  play  her  part 
So  as  to  win  the  stranger  s  hetat. 
Studied  the  book,  but  far  from  dull, 
She  found  it  quite  delightful — full 
Of  marvellous  adventures — ^fraught 
With  perilous  escapes,  which  wrought 
So  deep  an  interest  in  her  mind. 
She  really  was  surprised  to  find. 
As  to  the  dinner-room  she  tripi^'d. 
How  rapidly  the  time  had  sUpp'd* 

Tlie  more  to  flatter  and  delight  her. 
When  at  the  board  8he«.took  her  place. 

The  famous  traveller  and  writer 
Was  seated  bv  her  sidej — the  grace 

Was  hardly  saia,  or  soup  sent  round, 
£re  with  a  shrug  and  a  grimace. 

Eager  to  show  her  lore  profound. 
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A  la  Fran^aUe  she  raised  her  e^es^ 
'  And  hutfds/and  yoice,  in  extanm,^ 
£h.  Monsieur  Robtjuon  I  Man  Dieu  ! 
VoUd  un  cwUe  merveiUeuMl 
Jh^  par  exemple  I  it  appals 

The  mind  to  think  of  your  attacks 
On  those  terrific  cannibals^ 

Those  horrid  savages  and  blacks. 
Who  if  they  onpe  had  gain'd  the  upper 
Hand,  had  eaten  you  for  supper, 
.And  80  prevented  your  proceeding 
With  that  sweet  book  1  've  just  been  reading.-^ 
Mais,  quel  banheur  !  to  liberate 

Poor  Friday  from  the  murd'rous  crew. 
And  gain  in  vour  deserted  state, 
So  lonely  and  disconsolate, 

A  servant  and  companion  too !" 

The  visitants  were  all  astounded. 

The  stranger  stared,  aghast,  dumfounded. 

Poor  Talleyrand  blush'd  red  as  flame^ 

Till  having  catechised  the  dame. 

The  mystery  was  quickly  dear'd : — 

The  simple  woman,  it  appear'd. 

Instead  of  the  intended  book^ 

In  which  she  had  been  urged  to  look. 

From  the  same  shelf  contrived  to  take 

Robinson  Crusoe  by  mistake ! 


RAMBLES    IN    N£W    SOUTH    WALBfi. 

Letter  IV. 

'TwAS  with  great  regret  I  began  to  think  of  Sydney,  and  the  necessity  of 
returning  home ;  and  I  take  this  feeling  as  no  mean  proof  of 'the  excellence 
of  the  country,  and  the  many  desirable  qualities  it  posMsses.  For  one  who 
had  been  bred  in  cities,  for  whom  the  employments  and  recreations  of  a 
country  life  had  no  particular  attractions,  and  in  whom  the  cacoethea  mu 
^randi  was  as  strong  as  ever,  the  wish  to  remain  and  sit  down  amonff  them 
may  be  considered  the  highest  compliment  I  could  pay  the  settlers  of  Hun^- 
ter*s  River.  The  pretty  valley  which  more  particularly  excited  this  feeling 
of  regret,  is  called  by  the  natives  Yua  Lunga.  It  seems  they  have  a  name 
for  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country-'-every  variety  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom — ^including  the  smallest  flies  and  ephemera  of  the  air,  and  the 
spotted  and  timid  snake  that  creeps  among  the  rocks.  I  never  saw  a 
i&nake  in  any  part  of  Hunter's  River ;  I  suspect  the  phrase  is  not  correct — 
anguia  sub  viridi  herba,  or  I  must  have  seen  one  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  through  the  rich  grass  of  this  part  of  the  country.  I  am  in* 
clined  to  think  the  snake  de%ht8  in  a  dry,  hot,  stony  soil;  for  which 
reason  he  is  seen  more  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,  than  in  the  alluvial  and  grassy  lan£  of  the  colony.  The  lands 
of  Yua  Lunga  rise  from  the  river  in  a  succession  of  natural  green  terraces, 
just  high  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  floods,  and  o£fering  the  most 
tempting  situations  for  building,  whilst  the  vale  is  shut  in  laterally  by  a 
blun  range  of  rich  ironstone  on  one  side,  and  a  series  of  green  eminences  on 
the  other,  free  from  timber,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  improvement  of 

sheep.    Mr.  P took  us  a  long  ride  through  every  part  of  the  £urm,  th^ 

management  and  culture  of  which  does  him  so  much  credit. 

And  ibow'd  me  all  Che  qualities  of  tbe  soU, 

The  fresh  Bprings^  briae  pits,  bftrren  place  spd  fertile. 
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Coal  ifl  in  abondanee  near  tiia  riv«r,  and  alioiit  half  a  ariki  ti|i  the  vallej  s 
very  good  whitiah  lim^-stooe  haa  been  diawverad;  and  I iiave  no  doubt, 
upon  a  diligent  aearob,  thia  valuable  aitick  wUl  be  £iMnid  thiooglioat  the 
exteoaive  county  of  Durham.  The  wUd  eutaiit  ia  nalika  moit  wud  fruits, 
it  havii^  a  ripenefla,  flavour,  and  aweetneai^  that  bdoQg  ocdy  to  gnrden 
coWvation.  We  were  afraid  of  eating  too  vutmy,  till  one  of  our  fvarty 
aaiured  us  that  he  had  repeatedly  eaten  ouavta  of  thean  at  a  time  without 
injury.  On  one  bunoh^  I  oaunted  two  hmdvad  and  ten  corranta.  The 
raapberriea  were  equally,  plentiful,  but  net  fuite  ao  npe.  The  indigeDons 
tobaoae  waa  growing  in  great  pnifaaion ;  it  wea  not  the  white-lowered 
apeciea  that  ia  genendly  found  in  a  wild  atate,  but  the  sad  and  white  flvwer, 
cerreaponding  to^the  mooiian^  Tabtumm  of  Vir^pnia.  If  Nature  had  not 
intenaed  New  South  Wales  for  the  growth.of  thW  rayal  herb»  and  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  such  liberal  hinta  and  aoidi  palpable  praofii  of  the  adap- 
tation of  our  soil  would  have  been  withheld.  The  soil,  after  ali^  nmst  be 
the  foundation  otf  our  wealth ;  and  universal  cultivation,  ao  teiaa  it  ia  poa- 
^le>  ahotthl  become  our  undoqbted  polioy.  Until  the  aattkni  can  obtoin, 
not  only  a  remwiwratang,  but  a  liberal  and  encourafping  pica  ior  tobacco, 
tiiev  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  grow  it,  how  admirable  soever  their  soil 
and  elinuite  may  be  adapted  to  it.  And  who  will  give  them  sudi  libo^ 
prioe»  or  who  can  give  it>  until  the  wise— -patiently  investigated*—  and  judi- 
cious protecting  duty  of  Mr.  Biffge  is  once  more  introduced.?  Why  ahonld 
the  settlers  in  New  South  Wales  encourage  foreign  harvests,  either  of 
tebacoe  or  any  thing  else  ?  We  have  no  profitable  wannfiwTtnrsa  of  cotton 
and  hardware  to  eocchanga  for  tobacco,  and  induce  us  to  what  le  called  the 
liberal  system.  On  the  contrary,  the  Portugueae  settlers  at  Rie  da  Janeiro, 
at  Bahia  de  todos  os  Santoa,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Kentadnr,  and  Viigi- 
nia^  are  all  kind  enough  to  send  us  their  tobacco^  and  do  us  the  fiivmir  in 
return  to  take  our  Spanish  dollars,  or  billa  on  the  treaanry>  when  <mr  New 
South  Wd^M  tobacco  is  just  as  good  as  theirsl  But  there  is  every  roasen  to 
hope  that  Governor  Darling  intends  diortlT  to  put  a  stop  to  tiiia  losing 
.  game*  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  hia  Sxcellen^s  ptrodoeaaaui  in 
office  should  have  sanctioned  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  dntiea,  aa  it  was 
Bir  Thenas's  constant  recommendation  to  new  settlers,  who  were  honoured 
witk  an  interview,  *'  Go  to  Hunter's  River,  and  make  your  fortune  by  grow- 
ing tobacco!"  Thia  I  heard  from  oeveral  aethers  to  wfaom*it  had  been 
actually  addreaied.  It  waa  well  that  the  advice  waa  not  attended  to  in  many 
oanos,  or  to  any  large  extent,  as  it  must  have  been  followed  by  the  most 
miinoua  eonsequenoaa.  A  coach  and  four  horses  might  be  driven  throuii 
moat  parti  of  this  opoi  country  without  vaj  fear  of  obstacles;  indeed,  m 
flharaoter  of  the  seenerv  ia  so  identically  similar  to  the  meat  admired  parks 
<^  England,  that  had  a  barouche  and  four,  with  out-riders,  been  driven  past, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  incongruous,  or  even  reaaarkable  in  ft,  so 
exactly  auited  la  the  country  for  the  equipage,  and  the  eqnipagw  for  the 
country.  The  natives,  except  a  few  solitary  instances,  seem  to  nave  vettred 
from  these  narts  entirely.  This  is  a  great  reoonmiendatlon,  fw  they  are 
decidedly  a  nercer  set  than  those  nearer  the  coast.  Two  or  ihree  years  ago 
they  gave  great  trouble  before  they  had  been  dispersed,  and  sevinrMl  white 
men  ware  speared,  Pkompt  and  deoiaive  meaanrea  are  always  the  most  raer- 
dfol  in  the  end  with  these  savages :  the  death  of  a  white  man  ahonld  be 
vkited  with  tenfold  vengeance ;  and  this  is  proved  beyond  question  by  the 
quiet  state  of  the  country,  since  two  or  three  soldiers  went  up  amongst  them 
nod  shot  afew.  We  eaw  the  skull  of  a  Made  follow,  who  was  shot  dead  with 
a  |rfifeal-ball,  in  the  act  of  making  hia  escape  from  a  party  of  pelieeL  The 
teoaaalsfcio  settler  in  whose  house  it  is  preserved,  snfiers  ft  to  reinaiii  care- 
laany  on  a  table  er  shelf  opposite  the  doer,  and  the  blacks,  who  look  on  it 
with  a  Buperstitious  dread,  wUl  hardly  come  near  the  house,  much  lean  enter 
it ;  the  wuU  acting  as  a  powerful  talisman  to  ke^  them  off  at  idl  boon. 
There  are  stiU  two  blacks  who  have  sucoeflsfully  eluded  the  military,  and 
neither  of  whom  perhaps  will  be  token  till  tlm  winter,  drives  them  from  their 
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present  retreat  in  the  mountains.  One  Is  named  Jerry,  who  has  committed 
a  number  of  violent  aei8>  and  who  has  threatened  to  kill  a  weUUknown  and 
reepectable  settler  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  soon  as  he  can  find  opportunity; 
and  the  other  is  named  ''  Bit  of  Braad."  This  fellow  has  lately  committed 
one  of  the  most  atrocious,  unproroked  acts  that  can  diwraoe  Ae  catalogue 
of  crimes*  He  ttsed  to  lounge  fiuniliaiiy  about  the  humble  but  deiudy 
dwelling  of  a  ooosteble,  aear  the  Ford,  over  the  Wotombi^  who  is  a  malnied 
man,  and  had  an  only  danghter,  between  five  and  six  years  M.  The  fieto- 
cioua  Urilow  had  often,  caressed  and  admired  the  flason-headed  ohnbby  child, 
*tiU  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  the  parents  retuniing  frmn  their  work  in 
the  fieUs,  found  their  hiit»  which  had  been  left  in  du^  of  the  little  girl, 
empty,  and  the  ^ild  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  to  this  (January)  haa 
never  been  heard  of,  and  the  monster.  Bit  of  Bread,  has  neirer  since  Wm 
seen  near  his  old  haunts^  The  pai^  of  the  father  and  mother,  both  iat  the 
decline  of  lifie,  and  lesiiw  their  only  child  in  snob  a  horrid  way,  can  be  con- 
ceived better  than  described;  the  uncertainty  of  her  fate  also,  whether  it 
has  been  devoured  or  simply  murdered,  of  course  aggimvates  their  omel  ease. 
There  is  no  magistrate  any  where  in  this  direction,  or  ^e  ebcumstanees 
attending  this  lamentable  boainess  must  have  attrat^ed  eve  this  the  notvoe  it 
deserves. 

We  had  some  latge  eels  from  the  river,  weighing  five  and  six  pounds  eadi^ 
but  from  tfasir  unnnal  siae  and  richness  they  raquire  very  JudiciouB  cookery 
and  a  strong  appetite  to  make  them  go  down.  The  same  may  be  ^ebmrved  of 
the  emu.  A  neighbour  who  had  run  one  down  in  llie  couxse  of  themomii^, 
sent  tts  in  a  leg  of  this  bird,  or  rather  the  drum-stick;  and  as  I  was  mther 
carious  to  ascertain  the  weight,  it  was  immediately  nut  into  the  scale,  and 
weired  ifilba.  The  entire  bird  must  have  wwghea  nearly  loalbs*;  and 
dremed  whole  like  a  turkey,  would  have  cat  a  respeetablo  figure  at  my  Lord 
Mayor's  feast,  particularly  if  carved  by  one  of  the  men  in  artaoun  The 
taste  was  aot  dekeate,  more  Nsembling  beef  tlum  fowl.  They  are  veiy  nn« 
meroas  hereabouta;  and  one  settler  on  the  Goalbnm  finds  it  worth  his  while 
io  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  oiL  We  now  got  letters  and  newspapera 
from  Sydney,  and  stafied,  nearly  by  our  old  route,  for  Newcastle*  The  mad 
is  mootly  granted,  if  net  occupied,  with  the  exception  ef  a  few  Govwrnmedt 
feserves.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  these  Government  nserves,  and 
reserves  for  the  church,  that  they  have  been  chosen  in  manner  ciUkB  jolly 
fnan  ef  old,  in  the  veij  ridiest  spots  thJrougheat  the  oountrjr,  te  tkb  gvsat 
injury  and  ezdnslon  of'^the  new  settler.  I  was  glad  to  Saad^  m  the  oeurae  ef 
the  jeumey  up  Hunter's  River,  that  there  was  net  the  slightest  fiMmdalimi 
for  such  a  charge  in  this  part  of  the  Ceikmy.'  In  settling  a  new  eountry^ 
there  is  nothing  BIbo  elbow-room,  and  these  pretty4ookinff  green  places  on 
the  map  have  been  uniforml^r  reserved  at  regular  stated  dfalaneos;  entir^ 
fmr  the  pidilie  oonvenienee,  without  reference  even  to  the  qaafity  of  the  land, 
hit  townships^  Rl)*hes,  and  endowments  for  sdiools.  I  knew  there-are  some 
gnmihkn,  who  pose  ofwer  the  map  in  sullen  discinteBt,  and  iidiose  hnagi* 
nation 

"  Still  Hageria^  hsunU  the  gneneti  spots  ;** 

but  tludr  yiunUings  are  not,  in  this  district  at  least,  entitled  to  notice^  and 
our  friend  Sancho  ranaa  was  quite  right  in  saying  in  a  partial  ( 


'<  Ahors  terdaderameatc  que  intiendo  que  lbs  gobemsdores,  deben'ser  dJb  biroace 
pan  no  sentir  lu  ifttportonidades  de,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

We  arrived  at  Newcastle  highly  pleased  with  our  journey,  -and  the  hoa- 
l>italitv  and  attention  we  received  from  all  the  settlers.  The  very  aatioip»* 
tion  ot  what  a  few  more  years  nuist  do  toe  this  country,  is  attended  with  the 
niost  agreeable  feeiii^B*  I  never  belbre  thought  so  hi^yef  Netrflenth 
Wales ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 

"'OniQibus  in  terri8,,qua  lunt  &  Gadibus  uiqne 
Auroram,  et  Gangem,^' 
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I  kni>w  of  ne  countiy  where  the  necesBaries.aiid  convenienee»  of  human  life 
may  be  enjoyed  with  greater  celerity  or  certainty  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hunter. 

Letter  V. 

You  have  not  been  to  Bathnnt ;  and,  when  one  looks  at  those  Blue 
Moaatainst  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  body  has  beOn  tfieM.  Itwas  neai^ihirty 
years  before  the  passage  orer  them  was  aeoonipli^od,  and  ina  period  of  the 
Colony  too,  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  iadastrr  wa8>  I  am  sonry  to  aay, 
infinitely  stronger  than  it  is  at  the  present  dar.  A  Oaptidn  Dawes,  i  believe, 
wasihe  first  person  who  sot  out  on  the  expedition,  but  he  was  obliged  to  omne 
book  to  Sydney  quicker  than  he  went,  and  stated  it  to  be  perfeiSly  onpeaai- 
bio  to  get  across.  Captain  Tench  then  started,  but  oouM  make  nothing  of 
it^  and  i«tumed>  pronoundng  the  mountains  to  be  neurly  perpendicular,  sad 
that  it  was  useless  any  farther  making  the  attempt.  Mr.  HaokiMr,  of  Port 
Hacking,  also  tried  it,  and  he  failed.  Next  followed  an  offieer  or  the  New 
South  Wales  Corps,  of  the  name  of  Barallier^  who  returned  without  any  bet* 
ter  success  than  his  predecessors.  Eren  the  fprtnnate  Doctor^  who  haa^im- 
moriiaHaed  bis  name  by  the  discovery  of  the  stndto  dividiag-  New  Sooth 
Wales  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  Mr.^ass^  tried  it^  but  was  not  so  fortu- 
Bate  by  land  as  he  was  bysea— a  passage  across  the  mountains  in  fais  epinion 
bebig-  impfaoticia>le.  The  patient  Mr.  Caley,  the  Cokmial  Botanist,  felt  sa- 
tisfied he  should  find  it^  if  it  were  to  be  found  at  all ;  he  setoff^  well  equip- 
pi^  Air  the  expedition^  but  his  success  was  greater  in  filling  his  herbal  with 
new  specimens  of  the  Idnffdom  of  Flora,  than  in  finding  a  pass  on  the  tnoan- 
teins,  altiiough  hecertainhr  penetrated  some  miles  farther  than  any  of  those 
who  went  before  him.  Aut  at  last  even  Mr.  Caley  could  got  no  fiBither, 
and  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job ; — so  calling  his  people  together^  tiiey  nnani- 
mouslv  decided  to  return  home,  he  having  reached  in  his  opinion  Hio  utmost 
po»£ble  point  that  human  perseverance  could  accomplish ;  and  putting  his 
written  journal  and  memorandums  into  a  glass  bottle,  they  sealed  it>  and 
heaped  up  over  it  a  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  to  signUy  to  future  travelers 
that  somebody  had  been  there  before.  This  gentleman,  after  his  letam  to 
£ngland^  «ive  it  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  CommonB, 
that  New  South  Wales  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  impaasable  range  of 
monntaiiis.  Farther  attempts  were  therefore  discontinued ;  so  many  having 
fis£led,  the  hopes  of  success  became  fainter  and  fainter ;  and  for  two  or  three 
years  the  small  colony,  now  the  county  of  Cumberland,  saw,  with  tiie  utmost 
alarm,  their  sheep  and  horned  cattle  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  and  folt 
aproportionate  anxiety  how  they  were  to  be  maintained  in  future  for  want 
Of  grass,  which  had  becxmie  uncommonly  scarce  by  the  constantly  depasturing 
of. their  flodcs  and  herds,  and  the  frequent  droughts  experienceil  throoghout 
the  country,  hemmed  in  as  itwas  by  natural  barriers  on  every  side. 
'  The  honour  of  the  discoverv  of  the  Bathurst  country  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Lawson-,  then  an  officer  of  the  Veterans ;  since  Commandant  at  Baftharat» 
and  now  the  worthy  and  wealthy  proprietor  of  Prospect  Hill. 

His  cattle  had  increased  beyond  his  expectations,  and  if  new  paatnrea  were 
not  diseoveied,  there  was  no  other  alternative  but  numerous  deatiia  ssnong 
them.  Troubles  and  difficulties  therefore  were  disregarded,  as  noi  worthy 
consideration.  A  new  country  must  be  found ;  and  which  was  beat, — ^to  see 
yoar  property,  in  live  stock,  daily  dying  around  yoU)<— 

"  Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing,  end  them," 

bf  .exploring  afc  once  the  fastnesses  of  the  Blue  MountainSr  and  haply  find- 
mg  some  grassy  countrv  on  the  other  side  ?  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  from 
Lfmdon>.  where  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Caley,  and  frequently  discussed  with 
him  the  practicability  of  a  mountain-pass,  than  he  determined  to  set  out  on 
the  expedition  to  find  a  passage  over  tne  Blue  Mountains.  For  this  purpose 
he  secured  an  agreeable  companion  in  Mr.  William  Wentworth,  and  a  per- 
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seyering  assistiuit  ia  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxlandy  and  the  pdrty  started;  deter- 
mined to  succeed.  By  keeping  the  ridge  or  greatest  elevation  of  the  trans- 
vers^mountains,  Mr.  Lawson  foresaw  that  he  should  meet  with  the  fewest 
difficulties ;  that  the  timber  and  scrubby  underwood  would  there  be  thinnest, 
and  that  a  long  continuous  flat  or  table  land  would  offer  much  smaller  im- 
pediments than  descending  ittto  the  hollows^  and  then  aMendin^  the  <hills 
euocessivdy.  In  this  idea  he  was  confirmed  the  faorther  he  prooeeded-;  by 
pursuinf^  a  zig-zag  course,  as  the  ridge  extended  across  the  menhtaine,  now 
to  the  right  and  now  to  the  lef t>  and  sometimes  amparently  oomlng  back^--- 
hj  catting  their  way  thro^h  the  scrubs  to  get  theDagoage' antmaU  through, 
the  party  ^adually  penetrated  to  the  westward,  till  taey  deseended  on  the 
other  siae  m^a  weU- watered  and  fertile  country,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Vale  of  dwydd.  To  this  party^  therefore,  is  New  8outh<  tvales  maiudy 
indebted  for  its  present  prosperity.  The  low  country  could  contain  no  mere 
stock;  and  the  outlet  over  tne  Blue  Mountains  was  discovered  just  in  time 
to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle,  whidi  must  otherwise  have 
died  of  starvation. 

But  I  am  getting  on  too  fast.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  think  of  a 
passage  over  the  iSue  Mountains,  even  in  imagination,  without  reooUeeting 
to  wtiom  we  are  indebted  for  making  these  mountains  passably  and  the 
journey  to  Bathurst  easy  and  agreeable;  whatever  pleasure  I  derived  from 
it,  and  it  was  not  a  little,  cannot  be  too  soon  acknowledged  to  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  the  mountain  road. 

To  begin  therefore  at  the  beginning.  The  Western  Road  always  aMeavod 
to  me  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  the  roads  from  Sydney.  The  North* 
em,  or  Windsor  Road,  though  exhibiting  a  good  dm  m  traffic  ia.eeU 
tleca'  carts  and  waggons,  of  wheat  and  maize,  and  droves^of  pigs  from  the 
rich  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury^  has  rather  too  much  of  Wbiteohapd  about  it ; 
and  the  Liverpool,  or  Southern  Road,  must  be  traveled  the  distance  of  thijrty 
or  forty  miles-^say  as  far  as  the  Cow-pastures  and  the  fine  properties  of  Kirk-* 
ham,  Camden,  &c.  befmre  you  emerge  from  the  forest.  But  the  Western 
Road  is  the  romantic  road,  because  it  leads  direct  to  the  Blue  Mountains^  to 
Bathnrst,  and  thence  the  Lord  knows  where.  We  idl  know  it  begins  in 
Georg»-9treet,  but  who  shall  determine  where  it  stops  .^  Think  of  a  straight 
road  from  the  King's  Wharf  in  Port  Jackson,  to  the  Kinp^'s  Wharf  at  the 
Swan  River,  which  his  Majesty's  ship  Success  is  now  surv^ing.  This  might 
be  called  the  Great  Western  Koad  par  ewoelienoe,  and  would  put  to  the  blush 
its  namesake,  the  great  western  road  to  Bath  and  Exeter.  Sudii  a  road 
could  not  be  less  than  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  through  a  temperate 
and  agreeable  climate,  and  never  at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea  coast. 
Much,  humbler  roads,  however,  than  this,  will  serve  the  Australians  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  inasmuch  as  our  want  of  navigaUe  rivers  is  alleged 
against  us,  in  so  much  should  the  necessity  for  good  rcN^  be  always  kept  in 
mind.  The  defects  of  nature  must  be  made  up  by  art.  With  the  exception 
of  England,  and  some  parts  of  France  and  the  North  of  EuropOi  I  havejio 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  roads  in  New  South  Wales,  as  far  as  they  go> 
ase  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  present  Government  has  paid  im- 
ceasing  attention  to  them ;  they  are  in  all  places  safe,  in  many  beautifiil.'and 
only  want  an  English  mail-coach  to  rattle  over  them.  I  spedc  of  course 
onl^  of  the  low  country.  The  mountain  roads  are  in  a  state  of  progress,'  of 
which  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  speaking  by  and  by,  when  we  come 
to  them.  Let  the  mountam  traveUer  in  search  of  land,  ere  he  start,  look 
U>  his  horse.  He  should  be  a  compact  gelding,  not  over  fifteen  hands,  sound 
legs,  and  in  good  condition,  with  an  old,  easy  saddle,  well  stuffed,  lliat  fits 
Jiis  back ;  and  let  him  be  well  shod  before  he  starts,  as  there  is  a  hundred 
jniles  without  a  blacksmith. 

X.  Y:  Z. 

LETt£R  IV. 

The  Sydney  toll-gate  is,  in  point  of  convenience  and  architectural  embel- 
lishment, quite  unique,  but  being  in  tlie  gotfaic  style,  is  perhaps  rather  too 
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liffht  for  the  rough  purposes  of  a  public  turnpike,  though  it  woold  look  nd- 
mlrably  us  the  entrance  k>dge  to  BOme  of  the  Colonial  parks  of  our  ^hsiiest 
Mttiert.  It  ig  decidedly  the  Hyde  Park  coiiier  of  our  weftem  road,  and 
with  the  addition  of  some  well  arranged  lamps  might  saAsiy  bear  a  ectiipari^ 
eon  with  tiiat  cdebfated,  gay,  and  bustling  entrance  into  Lofldon.  The  i&* 
natiired  remaks  that  were  once  made  aMut  this  pretty  tiiile  of  Ctoremor 
Macquarie*s,  appear  now  perfecily  contemptible,  ne  looked  to  the  grajitial 
vdvancement  of  the  Colony,  and  built  accordingly.  Though  the  hid  gentle- 
man was  charged  with  wasting  the  public  money  m  a  Ta?iah  taste  for  lUeless 
buildings  of  mere  ornament,  it  Is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that  ei*ery  afinic- 
ture  in  or  near  Sydney,  aUbrding  to  the  eye  of  taste  the  least  pLeasote'  or 
'satisfoetion,  is  Macquarie's.  The  puUic  buildix^  around  this  toU-gste 
are,  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  a  large,  spacious,  and  handsome  building,  ior 
the  reception  of  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  supported  by  yolnntairy  contribu- 
tions, standing  in  a  fine  healthy  situation,  and  productive,  by  its  good  ma- 
nagement, of  Uie  greatest  good  to  Sydney,  where  such  a  thing  as  a  beggar  is 
never  seen ;  the  other  is  (»lled  the  Carter's  Barracks'  an  extensive  Govern- 
ment establishment,  containing  a  large  tread-mib  fbr  the  punishment  of  re- 
firaotory  prisoners,  while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  tk  devoted  to  the 
reformation  of  the  juvenile  offenders  transported  from  England  tad  Irelflnd. 
These  young  delinouents  appear  to  be  treated  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
tendor  maaer ;  their  health  and  morals  are  not  only  most  carefully  attended 
to,  but  they  have  all  the  advanti^es  of  good  teachers  in  their  scho<d,  whiA 
lasts  six  hours  a-day.  No  school  in  England  can  boaSt  of  such  an  sHuple 
play-ground  as  these  young  rogues  enjoy  after  their  roast  beef  and  New 
Testament  is  over;  and  when  one  rides  past  and  sees  them  hi  all  the  hUmrity 
of  youthful  mirth)  enjoying  the  Government  swings,  and  playing  at  cridce^ 
batt  and  ball,  leap-frog  and  prisoners'-base,  it  never  occurs  to  the  mectator 
that  these  can  possibly  be  the  identical  urchins  who  have  so  mudi  mfested 
the  London  streets  of  late  years,  and  given  the  Recorder  of  London  sudi 
trouble  when  they  have  been  arraigned  before  him  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Now 
they  are  in  a  fair  way  of  be^nnlng  the  world  de  now,  and  are  likely  to  turn 
out  honest  men.  On  the  right  is  the  elegant  and  hospitable  mansion  caDed 
Ultimo  House,  which  will  not  oidy^  be  remembered  by  hundreds  in  ^e  Co- 
lony, but  by  many  officers  of  rank  in  England  and  India,  who  have  fbrmerhr 
partaken  oi  its  crowded  entertainments.  On  the  opposite  side-  of  tiie  road, 
about  iuJf  a  mile  off,  stands  one  of  the  best-built  houses  in  the  colony,  odled 
Cleveland  House ;  and  farther  on,  at  the  bottom  oi  the  hill,  are  the  exten- 
sive flour-mills,  jmnaries,  and  distillery,  of  one  of  the  most  hidustrions  men 
in  New  South  Wales;  90,000/.  is  said  to  have  been  already  expended  on 
these  works,  whicli  are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  that  would  do  credit  to  Lon- 
don itself.  We  now  get  completely  out  of  town,  and  the  pretty  little  white 
drculsr  buildings  at  intervals  along  the  road,  with  a  boaid  hanging  outside 
stating  ''A  Constable  here,"  explain  what  they  are  intended  for,  ai»d  give 
the  passenger  assurance  of  safcitravelling.  Here  is  a  picturesque,  EngBsh- 
looklng  fturm  belonging  to  the  King,  called  Grose  Farm.  His  Majesty's 
father,  of  sacred  memo^,  King  Gebige  the  Hiird,  was  a  great  fanner,  tad 
took  much  pleasure  in  affecting  the  life  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  at  his  retreat 
at  Kew ;  but  his  son,  his  present  f;racidUB  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fomrth, 
'ihr  excels  him,  in  his  Idve  of  farming,  as  would  appear  bvth'e  exeesaive  num- 
ber of  fine  farms  he  keeps  in  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales.  This  Gnst 
Farm  is  the  first  of  them,  but  I  never  understodd  that  it  pays  its  expenses. 
At  the  four  mile  stone  is  our  Ascot  Heath,  where,  at  the  Autuihn  tad  Oc- 
tober meetings,  may  be  seen  assembled  four  or  five  thoudtad  of  the  Sidney 
folks  to  witness  the  races.  With  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  course  just 
mentioned^  Epsom,  Doncaster,  York  and  a  few  others,  such  as  Chester,  ^New- 
castle, and  Preston,  Sydney  race-course  presents  as  good  a  turn  out  as  any  in 
England.  Five  or  six  coaches  and  four,  one  or  two  tandems,  half  a  doaen 
.curricles,  besides  gigs,  and  saddle-horses,  almost  innumetftUe,  oOnvinoe  you 
fiiat  you,  are  in  any  thing  but  a  poor  country,    A4i^>ung  is  the  pr^y 
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estate  of  Annandftle,  bdonging  to  ^6  family  of  thd  hte  Colonel  J<^ii8teiie« 
The  orange  and  lemon  groves  of  this  estate  ore  eqaal  to  those  of  the  Queen's 
garden  in  Lishon.    At  the  five-mile  stone  the  road  turns  o^  to  the  left  to 
Liverpool,  the  Cow  Pastures,  and  the  rioh  County  of  Argyle.    After  passing 
several  well-enclosed  and  partially  improved  properties,  belonging  to  gentle* 
men  engaged  in  business  all  the  day  in  Sj^ney^  we  arrive  at  a  pretty  fiarm 
Cfdled  Long-bottom,  but  find,  upon  enquiry,  it  is  the  *King*s.    The  esta- 
blishment appears  small,  but  for  what  purpose  of  public  utility  it  is  main* 
tained,  small  as  it  is,  nobody  could  inform  me.    The  road  continues  good  all 
the  way,  and  enables  the  stage-coaches  going  to  and  from  Sydney,  to  make 
np  by  a  gallop  the  usual  time  lost  when  changing  horses.     Passing'  Holm- 
bush  and  Newington,  two  extensive  and  valuable  estates  belonging  to  Bank 
Directors  in  Sydney,  we  leave  the  pretty  town  of  Parramatta  on  the  right 
band,  and  proceed  due  west  for  the  Blue  Mountains.    The  GovernttieBt  Do- 
main and  Toongabbee  extend  four  or  five  miles  along  the  road,  tiU  we  oimne 
to  Prospect  Hill,  where  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould  is  seen  to  the  Ufp  of 
the  hill,  which  has  been  cropped,  with  good  profit,  over  the  very  sumodit, 
these  twenty  years,  without  a  single  load  of  manure.    Such  a  fact  would  ap- 
pear incredible  in  England.    This  estate  comprises  an  extent  of  three  thou- 
sand acres,  entirely  fenced  in  with  a  five-rail  fence,  and  it  does  one  good  to 
see. the  style  of  old  English  hospitality  kept  up  within  the  house.    One  hun-* 
dred  bales  of  fine  wool  were  ready  for  shipment,  being  this  year's  shearing 
from  ten  thousand  sheep  belonging  to  the  worthy  proprietor.    On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road  at  Prospect  is  the  estate  of  Flushcombe,  the  owjier 
of  which  is  said  to  have  made  one  thousand  pounds  by  the  first  year's  ser- 
vices of  his  fine  English  horse  Camerton,  brought  out  by  the  Prince  Regent^ 
Captain  Lamb^  firom  London.    Passing  the  gentle  master  Slender's  we  came 
to  Rooty-hiU,  another  enormous  farm,  belonging  to  his  Majesty^  of  dght 
thousand  acres.    The  establishment  here  is  on  a  considerable  scale ;  and  the 
labourers,  like  the  numerous  horses  kept  to  breed  by  the  Government,  seem 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat,  dnnk^  and  enjoy  themselves.    On  the 
high  part  of  the  road  here  we  first  got  a  peep  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  we 
trotted  on  in  order  to  reach  our  resting-place  at  Springwood  before  dark, 
ten  miles  the  other  side  of  the  river,  up  the  Big  Hill.    Beyond  Minchinbiury 
tod  Mount  Druitt,  two  well-cultivated  and  eligible  farms,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable descent  in  the  road  to  the  South  Creek,  over  which  there  is  a  low 
bridge,  frequently  flooded  in  the  rainy  season.    This  creek  gives  name  to  an 
extensive  and  ridi  tract  of  land,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  well  settled,  and 
containing  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  country.    Colonels  Er^une  and 
0*ConnelT  have  large  and  valuable  tracts  on  this  creek,  but  by  far  the  most 
important  is  the  estate  of  Fleursj  the  beautiful  seat  of  Richard  Jones,  Esq; 
merchant  of  Sydney,  whose  flock  of  pure  electoral  sheep  and  rams  are  well 
worth  turning  off  the  high  road  to  examine.    They  were  the  first  'Saxony 
sheep  imported  into  New  South  Wales,  and  promise  at  no  distant  day,  in 
our  mild  and  equable  climate,  to  surpass  in  excellence  of  fleece,  the  parent 
stock  of  Saxony  itself.    The  South  Creek  can  boast  of  a  number  of  rich  and 
substantial  settlers,  who,  making  their  farms  home  stations,  have  their  large 
flocks  and  herds  depasturing  over  the  mountains,  some  in  Argyle,  and  some 
at  Hunter's  River.    The  immense  and  certain  profits  of  breeding  stock  in 
those  fine  countries,  have  xaised  to  wealth  and  independence  many  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who,  but  for  their  sheep  and  cattle,  must  have  remained  in 
their  original  obscurity.    Now  their   houses  are  furnished  with  all  good 
things  in  abundance,  at  whatever  price ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  is 
not  considered  an  object  for  the  advantages  of  sending  a  son  a  voyage  to 
England,  for  the  benefit  of  a  good  education.    At  Penrith,  on  the  banks,  of 
the  Nepean  River^  we  refreshed  ourselves  and  horses  at  the  hospitable  Quar- 
ters of  a  friend,  in  the  commission  of  the  Peace,  who  can  show  some  ot  thd 
most  substantial  farm  buildinp  in  the  Colow.    We  were  now  thirty-five 
miles  from  Sydney,  a  long  ride  in  the  heat  or  the  day ;  and  having  ten  or 
twelve  miles  farther,  we  hurried  away,  and,  for  a  shilling  a-piece,  the  punt 
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carried  ua  all  across  the  river  to  Emu  Plains^  one  of  the  moat  fertile^and 
beautifal  tracts  of  country  in  the  Colony.  Here  is  about  five  thousand  acres 
of  rich  alluvial  flat>  but  it  is  in  the  hanos  of  his  Majesty,  who  is  a  prodigious 
grower  of  wheat,  and  cobs  of  corn»  at  these  plains.  This  is  a  very  lax^e 
establishment,  and  used  to  be  a  sort  of  minor  uenal  settlement,  but  I  believe 
it  is  now  nothing  but  an  agricultural  farm,  for  the  raising  of  wheat.  For 
what  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  was  light  enough  to  count  twenty- 
thi  30  stacks  of  last  year's  crop,  not  yet  thrashed  out^  still  standing  in  the  field, 
besides  a  much  larger  number  of  stacks*,  which  I  could  not  count,  of  new  wheat. 
What  it  is  ail  for,  I  cannot  imagine.  While  the  market-price  of  wheat  con- 
tinues at  three  and  six  pence  to  five  shillings  per  bushel,  the  loss  at  such  es- 
tablishments must  be  enormous.  It  needs  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave 
to  tell  us  the  disadvantages  which  large  government  establishments  labour 
under,  in  such  a  country  as  New  South  Wales,  compared  with  the  hard- 
working settler,  who  can  hardly  get  a  living,  although  working  with  his  own 
hands,  unless  he  has  sheep  or  cattle  in  addition  to  his  land  in  tillage.  By  a 
very  moderate  calculation,  I  consider  the  loss  of  the  Government  farm  at 
Eonu  a  dead  loss  to  the  public  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  a-year  ;  and 
the  more  they  grow  the  ^eater  the  loss.  One  man's  loss  is  often  another 
man's  gain,  but  here  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  for  the  more  the  Government 
loses  in  this  unworthy  competition  with  the  poor  devil  of  a  settler,  in  the 
rairing  of  wheat  and  maize,  the  sooner  is  the  settler  ruined  by  the  market 
being  shut  against  him.  I  think  I  see  you  walking  your  horses  between  his 
Majesty's  superb  Lodge  and  the  margin  of  Virginia  water,  certainly  one  of 
the  sweetest  spots  in  all  England,  and  illustrative  of  the  excellent  good  taste 
so  conspicuous  in  the  King.  Now  let  us  suppose  an  impossibility ;  that  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  ordered  to  be  ploughed  up  there,  and  cultivated 
with  wheat,  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  from  the  nulks  at  Woolwich,  for 
the  use  of  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain.  AVhat  would  the  jolly  far- 
mers say  the  next  market-day  at  Staines?  What  would  Mr.  Hume  and 
his  friends  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  such  a  misuse  of  the  public  la- 
bour ?  And  nis  Grace  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance  would  soon  De  about 
their  oars,  that  his  public  works,  roads,  and  wharfs,  at  Sheemess,  should  be 
interrupted,  because  the  workmen  had  been  drawn  off  to  grow  wheat  at  Vir- 
ginia water.  As  if  his  Majesty  could  not  buy  it  at  one  quarter  the  price  he 
oould  possibly  grow  it.  At  a  time  when  two  thousand  applications  for  crown 
servants  remain  unsatisfied  for  want  of  prisoners,  and  both  plough  and  fann- 
ing improvements  are  almost  at  a  stand-still  for  want  of  hands  in  many 
places  in  the  Colony  of  N.S.W.  it  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  so  many  of 
those  assignable  crown  prisoners  should  be  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  farming  establi^ments  at  Emu  and  elsewhere.  I  saw  four 
men  wheeling  an  empty  hand-barrow,  two  before  and  two  behind,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  mile  in  two  hours,  and  I  could  not  help  r^etting  they  were  not 
at  Hunter's  River,  where  men  are  so  much  wanted.  But  we  must  get  up  the 
hill — this  sermonizing  will  never  do.  'Tis  really  worth  going  from  Sydney 
to  see  this  beautiful  bit  of  road  up  the  mountain.  It  wiu£  first  one  way  and 
then  another,  broad  and  level,  now  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  good 
enough  for  a  battering-train  to  pass  over;  but  every  five  minutes  you  will  find 
it  as  well  to  turn  round,^  and,  as  we  called  it,  take,  a  view  of  Nature,  or  in 
other  words,  stop  a  little  to  take  breath.  With  your  leave,  I  will  adopt  the 
hint,  and  take  breath  also  till  another  letter. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Letter  VIL 

Thv  first  ascent  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  by  this  new  Lapstone  Hill,  is  ex- 
cellent. It  would  be  perfectly  oraHicable  to  take  over,  as  I  said  before,  a 
train  of  twenty-four  pounders.  Many  generations,  however,  must  pass  away 
before  this  will  be  seen  in  New  South  Wales;  but  it  would,  notwithstanding, 
be  a  fine  sight  to  see  fifty  bullocks  harnessed  to  a  gun  marching  in  array  up 
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this  MttHn^  hill.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  the  top ;  andasthesim 
had  just  dipped  hdiind  the  summit  of  the  range  of  mountains,  we  could  onbr 
take  a  hastv  glance  at  the  magnificent  view  helow  us.  Looking  towardiB 
Sydney,  and  the  sea,  the  whole  county  of  Cumberland  lay  extended  at  our 
feet.  To  the  north  were  the  hamlets  of  Castlereagh,  Richmond,  and  Wil- 
berforce,  and  the  town  of  Windsor,  until,  the  eve  stretching  over  this  fertile 
country,  this  Egypt  of  Australia  lost  itself  m  the  exhalations  from  the 
Hawkesbury,  wmcn,  as  evening  came  on,  were  condensing  over  the  whole 
line  of  its  course.  In  front  was  the  ferry  which  we  had  just  crossed,  and  a 
thick  dark-looking  foriest^  that  soon  terminated  the  view  to  the  eastward^ 
while  immediately  below  was  a  fine  .bird's-eye  view  of  Emu  Plains,  without  a 
tree— the  neat  cottage  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  filthy  bark  huts  or  bar- 
racks of  the  men,  together  witli  those  fifteen  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  grown 
by  Government  contained  in  stacks  almost  too  small  for  sight.  On  the  rights 
hand,  and  on  a  fine  foreground,  stood  the  palace  of  Regentville,  the  noble 
seat  of  Sir  John  Jamison.  This  splendid  building  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  New  South  Wales ;  it  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
gentle  hill,  and  presents  a  front  to  the  long  reach  of  the  river  and  rich  vale 
of  Emu,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  the  centre  building  being  eighty 
feet  in  lengthy  and  the  two  wings  fifty  each.  In  the  wings  are  comprisedi  the 
library,  baths,  billiard-rooms,  &c. ;  while  the  kitchens  and  servants  offi- 
ces are  detached  in  the  rear,  out  of  sight.  RegentviUe  is  built  of  a  fine  free 
stone,  dug  on  the  estate,  in  the  chastest  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  is 
no  less  remarkable  in  the  interior  for  the  good  taste  and  richness  of  its  deco- 
rations, and  the  profuse  and  constant  hospitality  of  the  noble  owner.  Op- 
posite is  the  picturesque  and  romantic  retreat  of  Edenglassie,  while  farther 
to  the  south  are  the  hills  of  the  Cow  Pastures  and  Argyle,  which,  from 
their  great  elevation,  soon  shut  in  the  view.  Emu  Plains  seems  the  very 
place  for  a  town,  and  it  is  wonderful  for  what  reason  its  eligibility  should 
nave  been  so  long  neglected.  In  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  acres,  where  the  succulency  of  the  soil  would  produce  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  with  a  noble  river  running  through  the  midst,  and  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  Sydney  and  Parramatta — ^the  town  of  Emu,  with 
its  church  and  spire,  its  court-house  and  its  smithy,  with  a  happy  and  ruddy 
peasantry  for  miles  around,  will  soon,  I  hope,  succeed  to  these  miserable 
stacks  of  wheat.  The  convenience  of  a  post-township  at  Emu»  would  be 
Very  great  to  the  whole  of  tiie  neighbouring  country,  but  especially  to  the  Ba- 
thurst  settlers,  and  those  individuals  now  tiving  in  the  mountains;  and  with 
a  resident  stipendiary  magistrate,  mayor,  landrost,  provost,  or  whatever 
might  be  his  title,  and  a  running  post,  which  is  the  best  in  thinljr  peopled 
countries,  the  character  and  evil  associations  so  long  connected  with  Emu, 
would  soon  be  lost,  and  the  town  become  one  of  the  most  important  it  the 
Colony. — We  now  rode  on  for  Springwood,  and  had  an  unpleasant  ride  the 
last  six  or  seven  miles  in  the  dark,  Uie  road  not  being  here  so  good,  many 
stumps  being  left  standing  in  the  middle,  on  which  my  tired  horse  made  a 
frequent  stumble.  From  Sydney  to  Springwood  in  one  day  is  no  joke,  to  one 
not  accustomed  to  the  saddle ;  and  I  thought  this  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the 
dark,  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  journey  put  together.  Once  or  twice, 
from  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  I  got  into 
the  bush,  till  suddenly  brought  up  by  a  thick  scrub,  which  the  horse  could 
not  penetrate,  or  receiving  a  knock  on  the  head  from  an  impending  bough, 
I  was  obliged  to  exert  my  lungs  and  cooey  out  for  my  companion,  who  copq/ed 
in  return,  and  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  I  was  enabled  to  find  my  way  back 
to  the  road.  I  thought  we  should  never  get  to  Springwood  ;  and  from  the 
horrid  length  of  the  miles,  had  I  been  asked,  at  the  moment,  how  I  liked  the 
Blue  Mountains,  I  must  certainly  have  answered  with  Majochi,  piU  noquesi* 
At  last  the  yelping  of  some  dozen  angry  curs,  resounding  through  the  silent 
forest,  gave  symptoms  of  the  abode  of  man — it  must  be  Springwood— but  it 
was  a  miserable  melancholy  hole — ^not  a  glimmer  of  a  light  of  any  kind  shone 
askaunt  the  lofty  trees,  and  but  for  the  noisy  dogs,  we  might  have  passed  it 
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in  the  dark.  I  got  off  my  saddle  witii  a  digbt  gnMm,  and  was  aoon  otmviiioeA 
bv  the  dark  dungeon-appearance  of  the  place,  we  were  not  exactly  on  thci 
Bath  road.  **  How  many  quarts  of  oom  shall  I  give  your  horses  ?"  said  a 
private  of  the  57th  regiment^  one  of  the  road  party  under  charge  of  a  cor- 
poral usually  stationed  at  this  first  stage  of  the  Mountain  road.  I  had  prfr* 
viously  heard  that  our  horses  would  be  very  badly  off  going  over  the  Monn« 
tains,  out  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  of  com  bising  sold  bv  the  quart.  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  oetter  than  refer  the  cood-naturea  soldier  to  the 
horse  himself,  and  requested  he  might  have  for  his  supper  as  much  as  he 
could  eat.  When  the  bajB;gage  came  up,  we  got  some  sUces  of  ham  fried,  and 
by  the  help  of  a  bottle  of  port,  some  cigars,  and  brandy  and  water,  from  our 
own  stock,  we  made  a  tolerable  supper^  and  lay  down  in  our  clothes  till  day- 
light. Some  dirty  pork  fat  or  dripping,  in  a  bit  of  broken  plate,  was  our 
only  lamp,  and  just  before  the  last  flare,  which  we  had  delayed  by  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  of  the  cotton^  as  lon^  as  possible^  I  discovered  a  laige  white 
tarantula,  about  the  size  of  a  doUar,  just  over  my  head,  upon  apiece  of  cotton 
that  served  as  a  curtain  to  the  coudb  or  bed,  outside  of  which  we  lay.  We 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  fleas  and  bugs  in  quantity,  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed, but  had  made  no  reckoning  for  any  of  the  spider  species ;  my  com- 
panion therefore  seized  a  fork  to  run  this  tarantula  tnrough,  but,  though  aa 
excellent  shot  in  general,  missed  his  aim,  and  the  tarantula  fell  down  uprnt 
the  bed,  and  in  the  hurry  to  find  him,  the  plate  of  fat  was  upset,  and  all  was 
pitch  durkin  a  moment.  As  an  additional  comforter  to  us,  one  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  adjoining  room  cried  out,  **  Ah !  there's  a  good  many  tarantafepe^  in 
that  'ere  room."  So  what  with  the  fleas,  bugs,  and  the  aforesaid  taranta- 
lopes,  and  the  noise  of  two  entire  horses,  who  were  fighting  and  kicking  one 
another  all  night,  loose  in  the  paddock,  we  had  not  a  wink  of  sleep,  and 
were  glad  to  jump  out  of  our  dui^^eon  at  the  first  peep  of  day.  The  Korses, 
however,  did  not  seem  so  glad  to  move  as  we  aid;  a  few  quarts  of  ooni, 
without  grass  or  straw,  does  not  do  for  a  mountain  journey ;  but  it  was  only 
eighteen  miles  to  the  weather-boarded  hut,  where  they  would  get  another 
feed,  and  we  intended  to  get  breakfast.  The  mominff  was  cool  and  cloudy, 
threatening  rain — ^the  road  in  manv  places  very  good,  and  in  other  places 
very  bad ;  we  were  already  in  a  di£lerent  climate,  and  still  ascending  as  we 
proceeded.  It  was  easy  to  see  the  difficulties  which  had  impeded  the  first 
party  who  had  penetrated  across  the  range,  althoufffa  to  us  it  was  compam- 
tively  straight  and  pleasant.  Near  the  sixteen-mito  tree,  for  the  trees  are 
marked  all  the  way  to  Bathurst,  is  the  spot  where,  some  years  ago,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  O'Brien  lost  himself.  It  is  supposed  he  left  the  ridge 
lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water  for  himself  or  horse,  and  going  into  the 
dell,  met  with  some  accident,  and  died,  as  he  has  never  since  oeen  heard  of. 
The  horse  was  found  some  weeks  afterwards,  grazing  on  the  mountain  road 
with  his  saddle  on.  It  is  a  melancholy  spot — **  all  the  evils  of  dereUotioii 
rush  upon  the  thoughts."    We  imagine  the  dying  unfortunate, 

*<  Fur  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 
While  ronnd  him,  night,  resistless,  closes  fust. 
And  every  tempest  howling  o*er  his  head 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild.'* 

We  now  came  to  the  uHima  Thulc  of  Mr.  Caley,  the  botanist,  where  the  heap 
of  stones  was  left  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  which  has 
ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cale/s  Repulse."  The  road 
Is  now  in  this  spot  remarkably  good  ;  and  at  a  place  called  the  twenty-mile 
hollow,  which  was  the  place  that  offered  such  insuperable  difficulties  to  Mr« 
Caley,  the  road  is  now  made  bv  the  prisoner  gangs,  as  good  as  the  most  ca- 
pricious taste  could  desire.  The  traveller  will  here  find  a  pretty  sparing  of 
excellent  water ;  and,  as  it  is  the  first  handy  place  for  twenty  miles,  he 
should  halt  and  take  a  drink.  The  vegetation  here  becomes  more  dwarfish, 
and  the  tali  iron-bark  trees,  of  Springwood,  are  now  changed  for  stunted  eu- 
ciiplyti  of  i>ox  and  ash,  and  several  varieties  of  the  honeysuckle  (Banksla  in- 
tegrifolia),  and  now  and  then  the  telopea  or  waratah.    We  had  determined 
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to  see  the  cataract  of  BoogaiBville^  aa  some  have  called  it,  »mce  the  visit  of 
that  navigator,  but  usually  known  by  its  first  name  of  CampbeUs  Cataract. 
It  lies  about  two  nules  off  the  road,  at  the  King's  Table  Land,  which  is 
nearly  the  hi^est  point  of  the  mountains,  and  for  this  reason  can  **ever,  m 
the  wettert  weather,  exhibit  any  large  stream  of  water.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  down  to  the  spot,  and  when  there,  found  the  place  enveloped 
in  one  thickfog,  from  the  fretting  stream,  which  would  seem,  for  thfe  most 
part,  to  be  converted  into  vapour  as  it  falls.  To  call  it  a  catwract  is  absurd ; 
It  would  be  easy  to  make  as  good  a  one  with  a  tea-kettle ;  but  the  abyss  is 
awfiil,  into  which  the  little  stream  falls  down,  and  had  it  been  called  the  buUer 
of  the  Blue  Mountains  (or  Bouilloire),  for  it  is  an  immense  caldron,  or  cnann 
of  unknown  depth,  perhaps  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular,  the  name  would 
have  been  more  appropriate.  But  name  or  no  name,  it  is  a  remarkable  spot, 
such  as  a  visitor  will  never  forget,  and  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  and 
wetting  of  going  out  of  the  road.  We  scrambled  down  to  the  green  yoint, 
as  the  mist  drove  past  us ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  became  clearer,  one  of  our  party 
fired  three  rounds  from  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  with  three  cheers  tot 
the  King,  and  a  mouthful  of  mountain  dew  to  drink  his  health,  we  returaed 
to  our  horses,  wet  and  black  with  the  mossy  ground  and  burnt  scrubs.  The 
weather-boarded  hut  was  only  two  miles  farther ;  and  there  we  refreshed,  at 
the  highest  inhabited  spot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  a  bleak  and  for- 
bidding place,  at  the  entrance  of  Jamison's  Valley ;  the  soil  is  a  wet  and 
rotten  peat,  that  after  the  least  shower  will  take  a  horse  up  to  the  girths  at 
every  step.  In  addition  to  the  corporal's  party  stationed  in  this  sterile  re- 
gion, we  were  surprised  at  finding  an  opposition  shop  newlj^  opened,  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers.  What  will  not  the  spirit  of  English  competition 
bring  about  I  Here  we  were  in  one  of  the  wildest  spots  in  nature,  thirty 
miles  in  the  midst  of  the  mountain*  of  Australia,  and  nearly  four  thouwad 
feet  high ;  and  yet  the  question  arose, "  Which  hojise  sh^  we  go  to  r*  Wp 
patron^d  the  nearest,  a^d  found  ourselves .  and  horses,  after  a  cpup4e  ot 
hours,  all  the  better  for  the  rest.— Through  Jamison's  Valley  to  Pulpit  Hill, 
across  Blaekheath  to  the  top  of  Mount  York,  the  road  is  very  good.  Fitt  s 
Amphitheatre,  on  the  left,  presents  a  noble  tier  of  precipices,  of  basalticap- 
peanince,  and  of  unknown  depths  below.  All  was  vast,  and  wild,  and  dreary 
—fit  for  a  poetry 

"  Welcome,  ye  evorl«Bting  Wllf  ! 
Templel  of  God,  not  made  with  hands  I" 
The  rain  kept  off,  ahbough  not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  had  visited  us  the  whole 
day.  Here  and  there  on  the  road-side,  we  had  seen  the  carcases  ofH^ 
locks,  that  had  died  of  starvation  or  fatigue,  passing  the  mountain— sights 
which  in  the  low  country  would  have  startled  the  mettle  of  our  horses,  but 
which  they  how  looked  upon  without  affright.  The  descent  down  Mount 
York  did  not  surprise  me,  after  so  much  that  has  been  said  about  it.  It  was 
the  new  road,  and  comparatively  easy.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  but  rather  too 
narrow^  as  it  will  soon  become  cut  up  by  water  channels,  after  a  winter  s 
rain.  It  should  be  at  least  twice  the  present  breadth,  with  a  deep  grooved 
gutter  on  the  high  side  for  the  water,  and  a  low  parapet  on  the  off-side,  of 
solid  stone-work,  with  numerous  holes  underneath,  like  scuppers  m  a  ship  s 
deck,  to  let  the  water  off.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  bottom,  where  the  ^und 
was  strewed  with  faUen  trees,  in  great  numbers,  all  regularly  arranged  by 
the  road-ride.  As  the  country  was  by  no  means  thinly  timbered,  1  could  not 
conceive  what  these  trees  were  intended  for.  They  all  appeared  more  or  less 
Uack  by  age  ;  and  it  was  only  after  my  companions  had  rode  up  from  tlie 
rear,  tlit  I  understood  how  ^e  trees  came  there.  They  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  black  stones  at  the  foot  of  th^  hiU  in  one  of  the  Arabian  tales,  which, 
when  sprinkled  with  the  golden  water,  started  up  into  horses  and  men.    U 


have  thought  much  too  large  for  such  a  purpose. 
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of  Clwydd— a  pretty  grassy  pbdn,  of  small  extent,  hemmed  in  on  erery  s&de 
but  one,  with  lofty  mountains ;  and  after  a  smart  zideof  two  miles,  alon^  the 
valley,  we  arrived  at  CoUett'e  inn,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  "rest  and  be 
thankful"  of  the  Blue  Mountains.    We  cannot  pause  at  a  better  jgace. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


ALFADHEL  ALDKBAMY. 

An  Arabian  Tale^ 

,  *'  Presenting  tilings  impossible  to  view. 
They  wander  tbroagh  incredible  to  trae." 

Granviluu 

The  periodical  rains  were  over,  the  beautiful  gardens  round  about 
Damascus  were  assuming  every  hour  a  more  verdant  appearance,  and 
as  the  fervent  rays  fell  upon  the  moist  earth,  the  Spring  seemed  ready 
to  leap  alive  out  of  the  ground.  Every  thing  attested  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  season.  You  could  almost  see  the  vegetation  bursting 
into  green  life :  it  became  manifest  that  universal  Nature  was  awaking 
as  if  from  sleep,  opening  her  eyes  in  the  shape  of  innumerable  flowers, 
and  preparing  for  a  great  and  joyous  change.  A  poetical  fancy 
might  have  imagined  that  the  yet  undeveloped  germs  of  future 
beauty  and  enjoyment  anticipated  the  vernal  delights  in  store  for 
them ; — that  the  flowers  in  the  blossom  were  dreaming  of  sunshine 
and  rich  odours  ;  that  the  leaves  in  the  bud,  thrilling  with  pleasure  as 
they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  soft  breeze,  longed  to  leap  out  of  their 
close  prisons  into  the  sparkling  air;  that  the  roots  in  the  ground 
yearned  and  stretched  themselves  upwards,  proud  beforehand  of  the 
superb  colours,  and  graceful  or  stately  forms  which  would  arrest  the 
eye  of  the  passenger  when  they  rose  up  out  of  their  temporary  graves 
in  all  their  renovated  loveliness.  Bright  and  beautiful,  and  associated 
with  all  cheerful  and  delicious  thoughts,  is  the  infancy  of  vegetation. 
Never  had  the  celebrated  gardens  of  Alfadhel  Alderamy,  the  great 
merchant,  worn  a  more  glorious  appearance  of  promise :  and  yet  they 
retained  him  not  in  the  noble  mansion  which  they  decorated ;  they 
scarcely  even  occupied  a  place  in  his  thoughts.  As  he  passed  pen- 
sively through  them,  he  heard  not  the  splashing  of  the  numerous  foun- 
tains with  which  they  were  adorned ;  he  noticed  not  the  alcoves  and 
arbours ;  the  fragrance  wafted  upon  the  breese  passed  by  him  un- 
heeded ;  his  ear  was  deaf  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  some  of  which 
were  already  warbling  amid  the  palms  and  acacias,  while  others  were 
twittering  in  their  dreams, — for  as  yet  the  sun  had  hardly  lighted  up  the 
towers  and  mosques  and  minarets  of  Damascus,  or  thrown  his  golden 
bloom  upon  the  numerous  streams  that  surround  it  with  perpetual 
music  and  fertility.  For  Alfadhel  Alderamy  the  splendours  of  nature 
possessed  no  charms,  the  beauties  of  the  most  romantic  city  in  the 
world  were  utterly  lost  to  his  eye.  His  thoughts,  I  might  almost  have 
raid  his  senses,  were  with  the  great  caravan  which  had  departed  a  few 
hours  before  for  Aleppo,  carrying  with  it  no  small  portion  of  his  for- 
tune in  the  shape  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  These  he 
had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his  only  son  Yezid,  who  had  received  am- 
ple instructions  how  and  where  to  dispose  of  them,  and  had  sworn  im« 
plicit  obedience  to  his  father's  orders.     He  loved  his  son  with  no  ccnn- 
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mon  affection ;  but  Yezid  was  young  and  giddy,  and  as  it  now  teemed 
to  his  anxious  father,  scarcely  competent  to  undertake  so  important 
a  charge.  This  misgiving  thought  bad  prevented  his  closing  his  eyes 
during  the  whole  night :  not  a  moment's  peace  had  he  known  since  the 
caravan  had  departed,  and  after  taking  two  or  three  disconsolate  turns 
in  his  gardens,  he  determined  to  pursue  it  instantly,  that  he  might  ac- 
company Yezid,  and  assume  the  caie  and  management  of  his  own  pre- 
cious jewels. 

Alfadhel  possessed  a  fleet  mare>  called  in  the  language  of  Oriental 
exaggeration,  the  Outstripper  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  there  was  little 
hyperbole  in  the  name,  for  many  an  Arabian  horse-dealer  would  seri* 
onsly  maintain  that  when  she  threw  the  foam  from  her  mouth,  she  had 
been  known  to  gallop  out  of  vght  before  it  could  reach  the  ground.  It 
is  not  impossible,  however,  if  these  men  were  like  their  European 
brethren,  that  they  might  occasionally  deviate  in  some  trifling  degree 
from  the  extreme  rigour  of  truth.  At  all  events,  the  mare  was  one  of 
surpassing  fleetness,  and  Alfadhel  having  thrown  himself  upon  her 
back,  doubted  not  that  he  should  soon  overtake  the  caravan.  His  own 
anxiety  being  not  less  urgent  than  the  fiery  impatience  of  his  barb,  he 
suffered  her  to  gallop  forward  for  some  hours  with  unchecked  velocity, 
until  by  her  exhaustion  and  panting  the  outstripper  of  the  wind  seemed 
indeed  to  have  earned  her  name,  and  to  have  left  behind  her  the  very 
air  which  was  required  for  her  respiration.  The  rider,  whose  thoughts 
Lad  gone  after  the  caravan  still  faster  than  his  barb,  no  sooner  per- 
ceived her  distress  than  he  reined  in  the  generous  animal,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  grateful  shade,  drew  up  in  a  lane  overhung  with  wild 
figs  and  tamarinds,  interspersed  with  kopals  and  gum  trees.  It  was 
customary  with  the  Arabs  at  this  period,  as  it  had  been  with  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  to  manufacture  a  species  of  sackcloth  from  the  hair  of 
camels,  which  they  wore  at  funerals  and  upon  other  occasions  of  sorrow. 
The  numerous  camels  of  the  caravan  that  had  lately  passed  through 
this  narrow  defile,  having  left  a  portion  of  their  hair  on  the  hedges,  the 
neighbouring  peasants  had  sent  their  little  children  to  gather  it,  and  a 
troop  of  these  half-naked  gleaners,  with  black  eyes  and  curly  polls, 
were  busily  employed  in  collecting  the  spoil.  Sun-burnt  and  tawny, 
their  scanty  discoloured  rags  harmonised  well  with  the  red-ochreous 
bank  of  earth  up  which  they  were  climbing,  while  their  glee,  their  cla- 
mours, and  their  agility,  found  a  marked  contrast  in  the  person  of  a 
venerable  austere-looking  Dervise,  who,  having  seated  himself  cross- 
legged  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  retained  his  immovable  position, 
blowing  his  horn  whenever  a  traveller  passed,  and  pointing  to  bis  tur- 
ban upon  the  ground  by  way  of  soliciting  charity.  Alfadhel,  having 
thrown  a  trifle  into  it,  remained  gazing  upon  the  scene  before  him 
while  his  horse  took  breath,  when  he  was  surtled  by  a  tittering  over- 
head, and  upon  looking  up  he  beheld  with  amazement  a  group  of  long- 
bearded  brats,  perched  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  gibbering  and  mock- 
ing and  mowing  at  him.  His  amazement  at  this  inexplicable  appari- 
tion was,  probably  visible  in  his  countenance  ;  for  the  urchins  beneath, 
and  the  juvenile  grey-beards  above,  set  up  a  simultaneous  shout  of 
laughter  ;  whereat  the  bewilderment  of  Alfadhel  was  beginning  to  kin- 
dle into  wrath,  when  the  Dervise,  propitiated  by  the  alms  he  had  re- 
ceived, informed  \k\jp,  that  the  froltcksome  urchins,  ffter  baviqg  satiated 
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tbeir  iqppetites  with  some  wild  honey  which  they  bad  'diaeovered,  i 
smeared  th^ir  chins  with  it«  and  by  applying  to  them  die  camels'  hair 
(hey  had  been  sent  to  collect,  had  presently  provided  themselyes  with 
most  reverend-looking  beards. 

*\  riow  merry !"  exclain^ed  Alfadhel,  who  perhaps  thought  it  neces-r 
sary  to  moralise  in  talking  to  a  Dervise — "how  merry  are  these  little 
thoughtless  varlets,  never  dreaming  that  what  they  are  now  gathering 
in  joy  and  laughter  shall  be  worn  in  sorrow,  and  steeped  in  tears,  per* 
haps  even  by  themselves.*' , 

**  If  we  may  call  the  man  a  sorry  baker/*  replied  the  Dervise,  "  who 
should  dislike  sweet  honey  because  it  makes  spur  bread,  so  I  hold  him 
to  be  a  spur  philosopher  who  sighs  at  the  sight  of  present  happiness, 
lest  it  may  become  future  bitterness  and  woe.  Grown-up  childrea 
with  long  beards  sometimes  employ  themselves  exuctly  like  these 
youngsters,  and  gather  and  heap  up  in  glee  that  which  they  shall  wear 
in  lamentation/' 

"  Nay^  did  not  our  holy  Prophet,"  resumed  Alfadhel,  "pass  his 
whole  life  in  collecting  the  materials  of  sackcloth,  when  he  declared 
upon  his  ^eath-bed  that  all  his  days  had  been  sorrow  and  vexation  ?" 

"Let  us  not  the  less  ^njoy  our  happiness  wh^n  it  comes,"  resumed 
the  Dervise,  "  but  receive  it  as  the  earth  does  the  refreshing  showers^ 
when  she  instantly  sparkles  in  brighter  colours,  throws  up  a  thousand 
grateful  odoiurs  to  heaven,  and  wears  a  countenance  of  gladness,  as  if 
drought  and  wintry  weathe^  were  never.^o  visit  lier  again." 

*^\t  is  pleasanter  to  hear  the  words  of  truth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
wise,"  said  Al&dh.el,  "  th$m  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  rivulet  when 
crqssing  the  parched  wilderness." — But  pleasant  as  it  was,  he  seemed 
to  think  it  still  more  delightful  to  overtake  his  jewels ;  wherefore,  obi- 
serying  that  his  mare  had  in  some  degree  recovered  her  breath,  he 
resumed  his  journey,  and  passing  through  the  defile,  presently  emerged 
into  a  vast  plain.  At  its  extremity,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon, 
he  could  distinguish  a  great  cloud  of  dust,  which,  interposing  between 
the  sun's  rays  and  himself,  rolled  up  to  heaven  like  the  red  smoke  of  a 
conflagration.  Not  doubting  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  caravan  of 
which  he  was  in  pursuit,  he  struck  out  of  the  high  road  into  the  wilder- 
ness on  his  righ(,  trusting  that  the  well-known  speed  and  vigour  of  his 
horse  would  enable  him  to  reach  his  object  much  sooner  than  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  beaten  track,  which  described  a  considerable  circuit. 
Swiftly  and  gallantly  did  his  noble  steed  bear  him  onwards,  making 
way  through  the  tangled  overgrowth  or  the  sterile  champaign  of  the 
wilderness,  as  if  she  gathered  up  strength  from  the  ground  as  she 
galloped  over  it ;  but  Alfadhel  soon  discovered  that  he  had  widely 
miscalculated  the  distance,  for  though  the  dust  that  he  was  following 
still  remained  in  sight,  he  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  waste 
without  appearing  to  gain  upon  it,  and  his  own  strength,  for  in  the 
hurry  of  his  departure  be  had  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  suste- 
nance of  any  kind,  began  to  prove  inadequate  to  the  vehemence  of  his 
exertions.  To  add  to  his  distress,  the  fierce  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun 
cjarted  incessantly  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  tormented  with  an  almost 
intolerable  thirst.  Still  he  pressed  on,  seeing  no  human  being,  nor 
e^ven  a,  single  beast  Qr  bird  in  his  progress,  until,  to  his  infinite  amaze- 
ment, he  beheld,  at  some  distance  before  him,  what  appeared  to  be  an 
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old*  DAD  washing  his  scythe  in  a  pool  of  water.  The  prospeet  of  ap- 
peasing his  thirst  was  so  delightful  that  he  scarcely  bestowed  a  second 
glance  at  the  figure,  who,  having  thrown  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder, 
had  now  resumed  his  way  across  the  wilderness.  On  reaching  the 
brink  of  the  pool  Alfadhel  dismounted,  when  he  observed  that  the 
.water  was  turbid  and  of  a  sanguine  hue,  and  that  his  mare,  after  smell- 
ing to  it  for  a  second,  turned  away  and  refused  to  taste  it.  His  own 
aufierings,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  so  squeamish  ;  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  and  quafied  eagerly ;  but  no  sooner  was  his 
immediate  agony  appeased  than  he  hastily  arose,  filled  with  sickness 
and  loathing  at  the  indescribably  nauseous  taste  of  what  he  had  been 
drinking.  Still  it  had  removed  bis  more  distressing  sensations,  he  felt 
refreshed  for  the  moment^  and  i|gain  mounting  his  mare,  pursued  his 
journey,  confident  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  overtake  the  caravan, 
without  needing  any  farther  sustenance.  His  course  being  the  same  aa 
that  taken  by  the  old  man,  he  observed,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  him,  that 
what  had  before  seemed  to  be  an  enveloping  doak  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shroud  or  winding  sheets  and  that  the  figure  in  its  progress 
did  not  move  its  legs,  but  floated  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  like 
a  vapour,  or  an  apparition.  Undaunted  as  he  was  by  nature,  an  unac- 
countable awe  took  possession  of  Alfadhel's  faculties,  his  blood  thrilled 
and  ran  cold  through  his  veins,  and  even  the  mare,  sharing  her  rider's 
perturbation,  shook  violently  as  she  started  into  a  furious  gallop, 
sidling  away  from  the  old  man  and  passing  him  with  every  look  of 
terror.  As  the  wind  blew  aside  from  the  figure  part  of  its  lower  gar- 
ments, Alfadhel  beheld  two  skeleton  legs,  flitting  steadily  forward,  but 
not  moving  as  in  the  action  of  walking  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
head  being  slowly  turned  towards  him,  the  sharp  tipless  iamgs,  and  the 
eyeless  sockets  of  a  skull  grinned,  and  gnashed,  and  glared  hideously 
upon  him* 

Almost  withered  at  the  sight,  and  filled  with  an  unutterable  dismay 
and  horror,  then  first  did  he  recollect  to  have  heard  that  Death  waa  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  pool  in  the  wilderness  to  wash  his  polluted 
scythe  after  any  great  mortality,  and  that  those  who  subsequently  tasted 
the  pestiferous  water  became  infected  with  all  the  complicated  diseases 
of  his  recent  victims.  The  blood-stained  hue — the  empoisoned  fecu- 
lence— the  loathsome  taste  of  the  pool,  were  now  all  explained ;  he  had 
been  swallowing  down  the  most  revolting  maladies  at  every  mouthful ; 
he  had  at  that  moment  a  hundred  horrible  deaths  within  him  !  As  this 
conviction  flashed  upon  his  maddened  mind,  he  ^ivered  all  over,  his 
teeth  chattered  audibly  in  his  head,  his  hair  bristled  up,  his  heart  seem- 
ed to  be  frozen  within  him  ;  and,  immediately  after  the  arrested  blood 
again  bursting  into  its  channels,  his  veins  swelled,  he  was  covered  with 
a  profuse  perspiration,  clammy  drops  oozed  from  every  pore,  his  eyes 
became  distended  and  red.  A  dizziness  and  universal  abandoment,  or 
jratber  perversion  of  his  senses,  succeeded.  Hollow  murmurs  rang  in 
his  ears,  which,  though  they  could  no  longer  distinguish  the  noise  of  his 
horse's  hoofs,  were  appalled  with  imi^inary  groans,  and  shrieks  of  an- 
guish, and  maniac  yells,  and  all  the  various  cries  of  agony,  which,  in 
the  dismal  purlieus  of  a  Lazar-house,  make  the  very  echoes  shudder* 
The  taste  of  death  was  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sepulchral  smell  of  it 
within  his  nostrils,  for  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness  was  converted  into 
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t]ie  noisome  stench  of  a  charnel-house.  But  amid  all  the  trials  that 
he  was  fated  to  endure^  his  distorted  vision  proved  to  he  his  keenest 
curse.  At  first,  as  a  thick  film  spread  itself  before  his  eyes  and  gra- 
dually shut  out  every  external  object,  he  was  merely  condemned  to  the 
misery  of  galloping  along,  he  knew  not  whiiher,  in  total  blindness ;  but 
shortly  he  discovered  that,  by  some  inexplicable  process,  his  optics,  al- 
though they  no  longer  took  cognizance  of  the  world  without,  had  ac- 
quired the  fearful  power  of  gazing  inwards  upon  his  own  frame.  He 
beheld  revealed  to  his  unwilling  and  revolted  gaze  all  the  mysterious 
functions  and  movements  of  his  inner  roan ;  he  could  trace  the  pre- 
viously inscrutable  connexion  between  volition  and  muscular  movement, 
he  could  penetrate  the  arcana  of  the  nervous  system,  he  could  discern 
and  develope  all  the  hidden  laws  of  our  corj^real  being.  But  that 
which  filled  him  at  once  with  terror  and  disgust  was  the  observation 
that  all  the  organs  of  his  frame  were  withering,  morbid,  or  deranged. 
The  poisonous  waters  of  the  pool  had  been  frightfidly  rapid  in  dieir 
operation.  The  languid  heart  panted  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  the 
discoloured  liver  struggled  in  vain  to  perform  its  functions,  thick  and 
turbid  the  blood  crawled  sluggishly  through  the  veins,  livid  spots  here 
and  there  indicated  that  disease  had  assumed  a  mortal  character,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  mysterious  organization  which  constitutes  life  was 
about  to  be  decomposed  and  resolved  into  its  first  elements.  Alfadhel 
counted  the  pulsations'of  his  own  heart  as  he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  thrill- 
ing intentness,  for  he  began  to  think  that  every  throb  of  his  bosom 
would  be  the  last. 

For  a  moment  all  was  dark — ^he  saw  nothing,  his  faculties  were  sus* 
pended,  and  when  their  perverted  power  returned,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
eye  had  revolved  upon  its  axis,  and  that  he  was  looking  inwards  upon 
his  own  brain.  All  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  that  exquisite  mem- 
brane were  laid  bare  to  his  piercing  vision,  which  was  enabled  to  separate 
the  physical  from  the  moral,  to  detect  how  mind  and  matter  acted  and 
re-acted  upon  each  other,  how  thought,  sense,  and  motion  sprang  from 
various  combinations  of  medullary  matter.  The  separate  birthplaces  of 
the  judgment,  the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  and  the  process  of 
their  occasional  fusion  into  one  another,  sometimes  total  and  indistin- 
guishable, sometimes  allowing  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  the 
constituent  elements,  were  visibly  displayed  before  him.  But  that 
which  amazed  and  interested  him  the  most  was  to  see  the  different  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind,  each  inhabiting  a  separate  cell  of  the  brain, 
and  each  personified  and  enlarged  to  his  distempered  eye,  until  it  as- 
sumed the  human  size  and  form.  Love  sate  at  the  entrance  of  his 
grotto  painting  every  thing  that  he  gazed  upon  in  the  brightest  and 
most  flattering  colours,  although  when  iealousy,  who  occupied  the  next 
recess,  turned  his  green  eyes  towards  him,  they  cast  such  a  hideous  hue 
upon  his  drawing,  that  he  shook  his  wings,  and  more  than  once  threat- 
ened to  fly  to  the  opposite  cell,  whence  Hatred  looked  out  with  a  scowl- 
ing and  malignant  visage.  Rage  stood  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
raving  like  a  maniac,  and  striking  at  random  with  his  Veapon,  which 
fortunately  did  little  injury,  since,  by  his  hasty  and  injudicious  ma- 
nagement of  it,  he  had  blinded  himst^lf  at  the  outset.  Revenge  lurked 
amid  the  gloomier  caverns  gnawing  his  own  heart,  and  looking  wistfully 
at  Despair,  who  was  lifting  a  bowl  of  poison  to  her  lips,  although  Pity 
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with  tears  and  supplications  implored  her  to  desist,  and  Hope,  pointing 
to  the  figure  of  Happiness  in  a  distant  cell,  endeavoured  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  sufferer  hy  continually  turning  towards  her  the  hright  side 
of  a  reflecting  glass.  Fear  ran  and  hid  herself  at  the  appalling  sight, 
Joy  threw  down  his  goblet  and  ceased  his  jocund  roundelay^  and  all 
seemed  to  be  afiected  by  the  spectacle  except  Religion,  who,  on  her 
knees  apart,  with  eyes  fixed  on  heaven,  and  thoughts  outpoured  in 
prayer,  appeared  in  her  communion  with  the  skies  to  find  a  solace  for 
every  touch  of  woe. 

A  period  of  blank  oblivion  succeeded  to  this  mental  phantasmagoria ; 
on  his  recovery  frtfm  which  Alfadhel  found  himself  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  without  knowing  when  or  how  he  had  fallen  from  his  mare, 
which  was  no  longer  visible.  Probably  his  insensibility  had  continued 
for  some  time,  for  the  sun  was  now  setting,  and  the  diseases  with  which 
the  waters  of  the  pool  had  impregnated  his  whole  system  had  made  ter- 
rific progress  in  the  interval.  His  agonies  were  of  a  contradictory  na- 
ture, and  became  more  acute  from  Uieir  sudden  contrast  and  apparent 
incompatibility.  From  the  sensation  of  a  raging  fever,  burning  in  his 
very  bones,  and  sending  liquid  fire  through  every  vein,  he  would 
change  to  the  torments  of  cold,  acute  rheumatism,  while  his  whole 
frame  shivered,  and  his  teeth  rattled  in  his  head,  as  if  his  heart's  blood 
were  frozen.  Cholic  and  acute  inflammations  of  the  most  sensitive 
organs  were  instantly  succeeded  by  the  pangs  of  ague,  dropsy,  asthma, 
and  palsy.  Paralysis  and  apoplexy,  torturing  cramps,  cancers,  con- 
vulsions, aches  and  epilepsy,  nausea  and  swoonings,  inflicted  their  se- 
parate anguish  just  long  enough  to  be  individualised,  when  they  wer^ 
supplanted  by  some  new  and  still  more  wringing  torment;  while  night- 
mare, hypochondria,  and  all  the  ghostly  and  spectral  abominations  of 
delirium  haunted  his  imagination,  as  if  it  were  decreed  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  mind  should  equal,  if  possible,  those  of  his  writhing  body. 

The  wretched  Alfadhel  casting  his  eyes  despairingly  around  him,  be- 
held at  a  little  distance  a  ruined  building,  towards  which  he  crawled,  in 
the  hope  of  protecting  himself  from  the  wild  beasts,  at  least  until  his 
death,  which  he  now  considered  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  Not  with- 
out difficulty,  and  many  groans  and  screams  of  pain,  did  he  succeed  in 
ensconcing  himself,  with  his  drawn  scymetar  in  his  hand,  behind  a  heap 
of  rubbish  in  one  corner  of  the  dilapidated  structure,  where  he  had 
scarcely  remained  five  minutes  when,  to  his  utter  amazement  and  con- 
sternation, he  saw  two  armed  men  enter  the  place,  leading  between 
them  his  son  Yezid,  blindfolded  and  pinioned.  From  their  conversa- 
tion he  gathered  that  they  formed  part  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  having 
attacked  and  overmastered  the  caravan,  had  spared  the  life  of  his  son 
upon  his  promise  of  giving  up  to  them  the  valuable  jewels  carefully  con- 
cealed about  his  person,  and  had  brought  him  to  the  ruin  to  disburthen 
him  of  his  hidden  treasures.  One  by  one,  as  their  prisoner  told  them 
where  to  search,  did  they  make  the  most  rare  and  costly  gems  emerge 
from  the  folds  of  his  innermost  garments,  and  deposit  them  in  a  small 
leathern  bag,  Alfadhel  feeling  all  the  while  that,  in  addition  to  his  other 
miseries,  they  were  thus  reducing  him  to  a  comparative  state  of  poverty; 
although,  even  if  his  sore  sickness  had  allowed  him  to  interfere,  hia 
doing  so  would  only  have  been  the  signal  of  death  both  to  himself  and 
Yezid.    Well  convinced  of  this,  he  continued  to  watch  their  proceed- 
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ings  in  a  transfixed  Bilente,  uotfl  the  robbeiVi  having  dtepcnled  their 
prisoner  of  all  that  he  possessed,  retired  to  the  back  of  the  cave,  and 
seating  themselves  on  the  pile  of  rubbish  immediately  before  Alladbd« 
|)egan  to  converse  in  a  low  whisper.    One  suggested  to  the  other,  that 
93  their  prisoner,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  protestations,  probably  still  re- 
tained about  bis  person  the  most  valuable  of  his  gems,  the  only  way  to 
secure  their  prize  was  to  murder  him,  leave  hia  body  in  the  ruin,  and 
carry  off  his  cl6thes,  thit  tliey  Might  rip  them  open  at  their  leisure.    To 
this  atrocious  proposition  his  companion  yielding  an  immediate  assent^ 
they  drew  their  daggers,  aqd  began  to  steal  slowly  towards  the  blind- 
folded Yezid.     Danger,  and  even  death  itself,  no  longer  possessed  a 
particle  of  terror  for  the  afifectionate  and  agonised  lather;  he  tried  to 
brandish  his  sword,  to  rush  forward,  to  scream  out,  but,  stiffened  and 
tranafixed,  nther  with  the  hprror  of  the  scene,  or  (vom  the  effect  of  the 
waters  of  the  pool,  his  faculties  refused  to  act ;  his  tongue  clave  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth ;  not  a  muscle  of  his  body  would  move.    This  pa* 
roxysm  enchained  him  until  he  saw  them  raising  their  daggers*  when 
his  suspended  energies  returning  to  him  in  one  concentrated  nnh*  he 
uttered  an  unearthly  shriek  that  echoed  for  miles  around,  and  spring* 
ing  into  the  air  like  a  tiger,  descended  with  his  naked  scymetar  in  & 
hand  between  the  assassins  and  hia  bek>ted  son.    The  fiercest  tiger 
would  not  have  been  half  so  terrible  to  them  as  this  appaUing  appari* 
tion,  at  sight  of  which  they  bnrst  out  of  the  min  with  a  shout  of  terror^ 
leaving  the  bag  of  jewels  behind  them.    AUadhel  had  just  stiength 
enough  left  to  cut  his  son's  fetters  with  his  weapon^  ind  to  nuunmur  out 
''  The  mare!  the  mare  I  mount  her,  deareat  Yeaidi  and  flyP  when  he 
fainted  away.    His  son,  who  had  instantly  torn  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  concluding  from  these  words  that  the  animal  was  at  no  great  dia« 
tance,  blew  a  whistle  that  hung  around  hia  neck,  and  the  mare,  re- 
freshed by  pasture  and  repose,  came  pt^esently,  boundiog  and  neighing, 
to  the  ruin.    Yeaid,  having  secured  the  bag  of  jewds  in  bis  bosom, 
contrived  to  place  bis  father  upott  the  mare*s  backt  mounted  behand 
him,  and  as  be  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  the  night  had  moreover 
fallen  dark  ground  them,  he  let  the  reins  iall  upon  the  animal's  back, 
trusting  to  her  weU*knoipn  sagacity  to  find  the  way  t6  Damascus.    His 
reliance  was  not  misplaced ;  l^fore  the  sun  arose  AUadhel  was  in  bed 
in  his  own  mansion,  attended  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  physicians. 
Several  weeks  eli^pMied  before  he  was  completely  restored  to  heaUi» 
but  the  former  weakness  of  his  mind  did  not  return  wiih  the  renovated 
strength  of  his  body.    Alfadhel  Alderamy  was  an  altered  man.    For* 
swearing  the  mercantile  anxieties  and  avarice  which  had  hitherto  aad« 
dened  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  embellishment  of  his  ddicious 
gardens,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  to  charitable 
practices,  and  the  obaervance  of  a  cheerful  piety.    **  Let  ua  never  re» 
pine,  my  son,"  he  exclaimed  to  Yezid,  ''at  the  dispensations  of  Pro* 
vidence,  for  the  most  menacing  of  our  apparent  afflictions  will  often 
prove  to  be  concealed  blessings.    BeboU  I  did  I  not  impiously  mur« 
mur  at  my  inability  to  overtake  the  caravan, —at  the  calamities  with 
which  I  was  visited  after  having  tasted  the  waters  of  the  pool?    Lol 
they  were  the  means  by  which  tetb  our  lives  w^ e  preserved,  and  even 
my  treasure  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  tlie  robbers.    When  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  is  heard  in  thunder,  vrhen  the  frowning  heavens  are  dark. 
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and  lash  the  earth  with  rain,  what  is  the  result  of  their  seeming  anger  ? 
Do  they  not  shower  down  iature  flowers  and  verdure,  does  not  every 
4rc^  sow  pcnrfiune  and  beauty  in  the  ground  2  Blessed,  even  thutf,  is 
the  storm  of  sorrow  that  falls  upon  our  heads,  if  it  serve  to  bring  fbrth 
in  our  hearts  the  undeveloped  froits  of  resignation  and  virtue ;  and 
since  we  are  too  blind  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  or  to  detect  the 
hidden  consequences  of  either,  our  ignorance  may  at  least  teach  us  this 
single  knowledge— that  whatever  happens,  it  is  equally  vain  and  im« 
pious  to  repine  at  the  will  of  Heaven/'  H. 


SONG. 

I  <'  Oh  !  cast  thon  not 
Affection  from  thee  !  in  this  bitter  world 
Hold  to  thy  heart  that  only  treasure  fast. 
Watch — guard  it— suffer  not  a  breath  to  dim 
Hie  bright  gem's  purity !" 

If  thou  hast  cruah'd  a  flower. 

The  root  may  not  be  blighted ; 
If  thou  hast  quench'd  a  lamp^ 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted ; 
But  on  thy  harp  or  on  thy  lute, 

Tho'Stnng  whidi  thou  hast  broken, 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

Give  to  thy  touch  a  token ! 

If  thou  hast  loos'd  a  bird^ 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  dieer  thee, 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee ; 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  nast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  shall  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

If  thou  hast  hruis'd  a  vine, 

The  Summer's  breath  is  healing. 
And  its  cluster  yet  may  glow 

Through  the  leares  their  bloom  revealing; 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  overthrown 

With  a  bright  draught  fill'd— oh !  never 
Shall  Earth  give  back  that  lavished  wealth 

To  oool  thy  parch'd  lip's  fever ! 

The  heart  is  like  that  cup, 

'  If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee^ 
And  like  that  iewel  ^ne. 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee ; 
And  like  that  string  of  harp  or  lute 

Whence  the  sweet  sound  is  scatter*d ;— 
— Gently,  oh !  gently  touch  the  diords 

So  soon  for  ever  shattered !  F.  H. 
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A    SWISS   TOUR. — NO.  IV. 

At  foor  in  the  morning  we  left  the  village  to  ascend  the  mountaiii 
called  the  Foulhorn,  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  left.  The  as- 
cent on  horseback  was  for  some  distance  not  difficult,  and  led  through 
woods  of  pine  and  beeches,  mingled  with  oak  and  fir,  through  which  a 
rich  glimpse  was  enjoyed  at  intervals  of  the  valley  and  its  glaciers  far 
beneath.  By  setting  out  so  early,  we  made  considerable  progress  ere 
the  sun  became  powerful,  and  in  about  two  hours  passed  the  last 
chalet.  The  scenery  here  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  heath-covered 
mountain  in  Scotland,  one  long  ascent  gradually  succeeding  another, 
and  it  was  wild  and  dreary  rather  than  sublime.  A  waterfall  fell  over 
a  dark  rock  just  below  the  chalet,  and  by  its  sound  and  sight  enlivened 
the  gloomy  solitude.  Proceeding  slowly  over  the  treeless  moor,  that 
led  to  more  ascents  of  the  same  character,  we  came  to  a  romantic  spot 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain :  it  was  a  small  and  clear  lake,  surrounded, 
even  at  this  height,  by  herds  of  cattle,  and  reflecting  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  Foulhorn,  still  far  in  advance.  Widi  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
Swiss  mountains,  they  are  in  general  destitute  of  the  lonely  tarns  or 
lakes  so  common  amidst  the  humbler  heights  of  Westmoreland  and 
Scotland,  and  which  give  an  interest  to  their  dreariest  scenes. 

We  left  our  horses  here,  having  yet  one  tliird  of  the  ascent  to  make 
on  foot.  This  little  lake  and  its  shores  looked  on  the  summits  of  the 
great  mountains  of  the  Wetterhorn  and  Shreckhorn,  direcdy  in  front. 
From  the  valley  beneath,  their  forms,  so  peculiarly  striking,  cannot  be 
distinguished,  the  loftier  ascents  being  entirely  hidden.  The  progress 
hence  was  very  tedious^  and  much  snow  was  to  be  crossed  ere  we  ar- 
rived on  the  extreme  point,  which  is  very  narrow.  The  view  enjoyed 
from  the  Foulhorn  is  the  most  brilliant  in  Switzerland,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world;  that  from  the  Righi  is  tame  in  comparison;  and  every 
other  we  saw  lost  immeasurably  when  this  matchless  scene  was  recalled 
to  mind.  Its  peculiar  feature  arises  from  all  the  great  mountains  be* 
ing  closely  seen  in  the  form  of  a  splendid  amphitheatre  ;  they  seem  to 
gather  their  charmed  circle  around  you,  and  the  summit  of  the  Foul- 
horn is  the  point,  where,  as  in  a  panorama,  you  can  dwell  distinctly  on 
their  minutest  beauties.  It  was  a  sultry  day,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  sky  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  forms  of  these  eternal  mountains ;  one 
white,  fleecy,  vapourish  cloud  only  lingered  for  a  few  moments  along 
their  summits,  or  sides,  like  a  sOvery  streak,  and  then  melted  away. 

The  Jungfrau  on  the  right  was  the  most  conspicuous  for  the  gran- 
deur of  its  appearance :  it  has  a  partial  resemblance  in  its  form  to 
Mont  Blanc,  but  does  not,  like  that,  stand  alone,  being  encom- 
passed on  each  side  by  many  others,  only  inferior  to  itself  in 
beauty.  Its  height  is  about  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and  it  was  lon;^ 
deemed  impracticable  of  ascent ;  till,  four  years  since,  two  gentlemen 
of  Berne  resolved  to  attempt  the  heights  of  the  Virgin  mountain,  and, 
after  surmounting  incredible  hardships  and  difficulties,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. They  declared  it  to  be  a  far  more  arduous  enterprise  than  the 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc:  the  precipices,  which  look  from  a  distance  like 
crystal  walls  that  may  not  be  scaled,  were  often  nearly  perpendicular* 
Tliese  adventurers  were  engaged  three  days  in  the  attempt,  being 
obliged  to  lodge  two  nights  amid  wastes  of  snow,  and  retrace  their 
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steps  many  a  time  to  seek  a  safer  path ;  yet  so  delighted  were  they 
with  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  their  journey,  that  they  hazarded  it 
a  second  time  in  the  following  season,  and  succeeded  with  very  great, 
though  somewhat  less  peril  and  hardship  than  on  the  former  occasion ; 
painting  in  vivid  and  enthusiastic  terms,  the  recompense  they  had^ 
reaped  from  the  extent  and  splendour  of  the  prospects.  The  moun- ' 
tain  of  Savoy,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  at  last  discovered,  whether  from  its 
extreme  height,  or  the  clouds  and  vapours  that  are  apt  so  suddenly  to 
gather  on  its  summit,  rarely  gratiOes  those  who  arrive  there  with  the 
magnificence  of  view  they  expected.  Three  things,  it  is  said,  the  tra- 
veller  inevitably  encounters — much  expense,  excessive  fatigue,  and 
great  disappointment. 

On  the  left  of  the  Jungfrau  are  the  two  hrother  mountains,  so  much 
alike — the  noble  Eigers,  whose  peculiarly  sharp  edge  one  should  think 
a  chamois  could  scarcely  descend,  so  fearful  is  the  slope.     The  Silver- 
horn,  so  called  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  its  snowy  breast,  filled 
the  interval  between  the  last  mountains  and  the  terrific  Shreckhorn,  a 
name  significant  both  of  its  form  and  of  the  tempests  that  howl  around 
its  summit.     The  latter  is  broken  into  two  points,  and  the  steep  ridges 
from  which  these  rise  are  formed  of  jagged  rocks :  the  fearful  and  fan* 
tastic  summit  of  the  Shreckhorn  is  seen  from  afar,  like  a  warning  bea- 
con ;  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  ascend  it,  and  the  chamois  that 
abound  in  its  dangerous  wastes  are  almost  undisturbed.     The  sublime 
front  of  the  Wetterhorn,  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  that  adjoins  the 
Shreckhorn,  scarcely  yields  to  any  mountain  in  grandeur,  and  is  the 
favourite  hunting-ground  for  the  chamois :  its  face  is  a  broad  perpendi- 
cular precipice,  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  above  this,  but  thrown  back, 
appears  the  remaining  and  haughtier  ascent.     The  mountain  that  most 
drew  our  delighted  attention,  from  its  very  elegant  and  slender  form,  is 
the  Finsterahom,  which  rises  like  a  needle,  loftier  than  all  the  rest,  and 
shoots  its  summit  into  the  sky.     No  ruggedness  or  dark  spot  is  visible 
on  its  smooth  sides,  which  are  shrouded  in  snow,  and  the  effect  of  such 
an  obelisk,  rising  not  in  a  line  with  the  other  mountains,  but  behind  them, 
to  the  vast  height  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet,  is  the  most  singular 
and  beautiful  which  the  imagination  can  conceive.     It  looks  like  the 
ethereal  attcndsgit  or  guard  of  the  more  vast  and  extensive  masses 
around,  so  shadowy   and  startling  is  its  aspect!     The  sun  threw  a 
cloudless  glare  on  the  whole  of  this  splendid  scene  :  the  glaciers  and 
heights  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  other  mountains,  and  the  needle*point 
of  the  Finsterahorn,  glittered  with  excessive  brilliancy.     The  ascent  of 
the  latter,  though  to  the  eye  utterly  inaccessible,  was  to  be  attempted 
by  the  same  persons  who  mounted  the  Jungfrau :  if  not  an  idle  bravado, 
it  will  be  a  most  rash  and  perilous  enterprise,  and,  there  is  no  doubt, 
quite  unsuccessful.     On  both  right  and  left  of  this  amphitheatre  was 
many  a  mountain  of  size  and  name  only  inferior  to  those  that  seemed 
the  monarchs  of  the  scene.     We  gazed  on  it  a  long  time  from  the  nar* 
row  peak  of  the  Foulhom,  with  intense  and  unwearied  pleasure.     And 
it  was  not  without  relief;  for  directly  beneath,  on  the  other  side  the 
Foulhom,  lay  the  calm  lake  of  Brienz,^then  the  valley  of  Interlaken, 
and    the  course  of  the  Aar,  closed  by  the  exquisite  lake  of  Thoun. 
Th  ere  was  a  wild  chaos-like  appearance  in  the  low,  bare  mountains 
ar  ound  the  shores  of  Brienz,  and  the  expanse  of  country  beyond :  it 
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looked  like  a  laivi  of  other  elements  from  the  glorious  mountains  that 
rose  into  the  sky^  with  their  wastes  of  spotless  snows,  where  the  foot  of 
man  never  trod,  and  even  the  eagle's  wing  dared  not  soar.  However 
numerous,  they  exhibited  that  perfect  variety  of  form  and  character, 
that  ever  marks  the  Swiss  scenery. — ^Our  guides  had  brought  a  cold 
repast  and  wine  from  the  inn,  and  they  were  not  chagrined  at  our  de- 
clining to  make  use  of  it :  the  viands  soon  disappeared  beneath  their 
mountain  appetite.  We  much  wished  to  have  lingered  here  till  sun- 
set, but  it  wanted  yet  many  hours,  and  the  return  would  have  been 
annoying  in  the  fading  light.  Yet  it  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  from  a 
spectacle,  any  thing  comparable  to  which  we  were  hopeless  of  ever 
seeing  again.  There  is  no  object  in  the  world  so  sublime,  or  that  ad- 
mits of  so  many  lovely  and  changing  lights  and  hues,  as  a  snowy 
mountain  of  commanding  height.  Whether  the  scenes  amid  which  it 
stands,  be  luxuriant  or  barren,  its  effect  is  always  fine  :  in  an  Oriental 
country  it  is  absolutely  voluptuous. 

We  now  set  out  on  the  descent,  coming  again,  after  a  more  rapid 
progress-  than  before,  to  tlie  small  lake  where  our  horses  had  remained  : 
and  after  a  few  hours,  passing  once  more  by  the  wild  waterfall,  we 
descended  into  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  shared  the  comforts  of 
its  inn.  £vening  had  advanced  so  far,  that  the  last  sun-beams  were 
lingering  redly  on  the  bold  precipice  of  the  Eiger,  directly  opposite  the 
window  of  the  saloon.  We  had  seen  a  live  chamois  that  had  be«i 
caught  in  a  chalet  above  the  valley :  this  animal  is  esteemed  delicate 
eating,  and  its  chase  is  full  of  high  excitement,  though  attended  with 
great  peril.  A  man,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  region  of  the  Wet- 
terhorn  with  little  success,  got  within  shot  of  a  chamois  at  the  close  of 
di^,.on  a  very  rugged  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  on  its  filing  could 
with  great  difficulty  reach  the  spot.  He  grasped  his  prey,  however, 
and  saw  with  dismay  that  the  light  was  fading  fast  on  the  precipices 
beneath,  and  that  the  descent  would  baffle  his  utmost  skill*  The  wind 
blew  fiercely,  and  threatened  a  snow-storm,  and  the  cold  on  the  summit 
was  too  intense  to  be  braved  without  shelter  during  the  night.  He  bad 
not  advanced  far  when  darkness  overtook  him ;  and  slipping  his  foot 
on  a  narrow  ledge  that  led  along  a  deep  descent,  he  fell,  with  the  cha- 
mois closely  grasped  in  his  hand,  and  was  found  dead  the  following 
day  by  his  brother  hunters,  but  little  injured  outwardly,  as  the  snow 
had  broken  the  fall. 

The  church,  a9  well  as  manse,  in  this  village,  were  very  neat,  and 
the  minister  might  be  here  said  to  be  removed  from  the  snares  as  well 
as  tumults  of  the  world.  The  Swiss  clergy  in  general  are  extremely  well 
off,  so  &r  as  competence  and  equality  of  income  go.  They  are  paid  by 
the  government  of  the  canton,  by  whom  the  sum  that  each  peasant  and 
hmded  proprietor  shall  contribute,  is  also  fixed.  The  incomes  of  the 
pastors  allow  few  superfluous  indulgences ;  being  from  sixty  (the  lowest) 
to  a  hundred  pounds  (which  is  the  average)  a-year.  In  the  towns  it  is 
higher ;  and  in  a  country  so  cheap  as  the  interior  of  most  of  the  can* 
tons,  this  sum  affords  ample  provision  for  a  minister's  family.  They 
are  obliged  to  preach  extempore,  or.  by  the  memory  :  a  rule,  tlie 
strictness  of  which  cost  a  young  and  accomplished  minister  his  life  in 
the  Valais  two  years  since.  He  was  appointed  to  the  church,  and  his 
inaugural  sermon  was  attended  by  a  great  many  who  w6re  drawn  by 
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die  reputaladn  ef  his  talents :  Monsieur  -^-^y  unhappUy,  utterljr  forgot 
Che  matter  of  his  disoottrse*  and  instead  of  the  el(X)ueRt  one  he  1^ 
premeditated*  rambled  oii  inccAerendy.  Sucih  was  the  effect  of  this 
failare  on  a  nenroiis  and  sensitive  miad,  that,'  brooding  over  ttcont>' 
ifnaUy,  it  threw  Urn  loto  a  decline  ;^-»he  never  preached  again,  and  died 
in  a  few  months^ 

Very  early  on  the  foUowmg  morning  we  were  on  the  way  to  tho 
Sheidech,  that  doses  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  valley.  The  path 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Wefterboirn,  and  grew  more  gloomy  as  we 
approaclted  the  end  of  the  talley.  The  long,  grsdua)  acclivity  of  th^ 
Sheidecb  had  nothing  interestinjg,  and  we  reached  with  pleasure  its 
cold,  moorland  summit,  that  looked  on  the  rich  and  deep  valley  on  the 
other  side.  A  winding  and  narrow  path  led  down  the  declivity ;  the 
fine  monntain  of  the  Wellborn  was  close  on  ovar  right,  and  we  heard  the 
distant  foaf  of  the  avalandies  on  its  heights  and  those  of  its  loftier 
neighbour.  We  had  entered  a  wood,  through  which  ran  the  rapid  - 
torrent  thai  forms  the  Reichenbach.  The  guide  had  given  us  hopes  of 
seeing  avalanches;  but  they  all,  flrom  the  sound,  passed  too  remotely.* 
Just  as  we  issued  from  the  wood^  however,  an  entormotts  mass  of  ice 
4etaGhed  itself  from  the  glacier  above*  rolled^  carrying  with  it  a  quan<»' 
tity  of  snow,  into  a  deep  fissure,  and  again  issuing  forth,  fell  down  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  Welihorn  itito  the  rilley  beoeaih.  It  was  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  spot  we  were  passiBg*,  and  oontimied  tbriall 
for  about  a  (|iiarter  of  an  hou^.  The  rush  of  the  glacier  down  the 
slope  into  the  deep  fissure,  through  which  it  passed  and  then  tumbled 
over  the  precipice,  caused  alcmd  and  incessant  roar  ;  small  partides  of 
iee  and  snow  Bew  off  Hke  light  vapour  firom  the  mass  in  its  descent,) 
and  the  eun  shining  iuU  on>  its  vdmme  as  it  fell  from  the  dark  roek,* 
gate  it  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  immense  and  resistless  cataract.* 
It  was,  in  truths  a  noble  spectacle,  that  could  not  be  forgotteoy  and  is 
not  oftei^  seen  to  such  ut  extent  as  the  guide  affirmed. 

The  domain  we  were  traversinig  began  to  look  more  fhrtile  as  we. 
drew  near*  in  ab^ut  an  hour*  to  tlte  baths  of  Rosenlawi.     It  is  strange 
to  meet  so  lovely  a  spdt,  rising  as  if  by  eochantnMnt,  in  soch  a  place: 
One  dwelling  onl^  is  there»  bat  thaH  is  neat!  and  wett  sarrai^ed ;  with 
the  eivilest  peof^,  anticipating  ^verjr  v^an^->-and  baiha  for  the  tide; 
the  whole»  too,  connected  #ith  the  delightfol  cascade  that  falls  beneath' 
a  rustic  ^oodsn  bridge  just  above  the  honse.     Carpenters  were  at* 
work  forming  a  handsome  little  sdoon,  windowed  dl  round*  to  affiird" 
a  tlmroUgh  view  of  the  unoommonly  fine  scenery.     The  Reichenbach 
flows  beneath  the  dwdling:  the  long  glacier  6f  Rosenlawi,  of  a  Kght-^ 
bkie  colour,  and  in  form  the  most  elegant  (if  a  glacier  can  be  ao  denoN  ^ 
minated),  descends  a  wild  glen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream ;  the 
Eiger  is  seen  to  lift  its  head  even  over  the  Shekiech  like  a  vast  and' 
loBiely  totrer ;  and  there  i»  a  garden  beside  the  dwdling,  and  a  larder 
within,  and  luxuries  were  fast  accuraurhiting  to  draw  the  invalids  and ' 
clR'ioue  to  the  spot.    Of  all  sweet  and  blessed  retirements,  Rosenlawi 
ia  peerless  in  the  land, — a  spot  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrowing,  whose ' 
▼ery  air  breathes  health,  and  aspect  inspires  pleasure.     Seating  out-  * 
selves  in  the  temporary  saloon,  (aftes  sin  apdogy  from  the  landlady  that  • 
the  new  one  was  not  yet  finished,)  we  passed  some  time  at  this  home  in  r 
the  wilderness. 
May.-^yoL.  XXII.  NO.  Lxxxix.  2g 
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ParsuiDg  our  way  down  the  valley,  the  path  ere  long  became  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  ran  along  the  top  of  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flowed  the  river.  The  savageness  of  the  pass  suddenly  ceased, 
as  we  came  in  view  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  vale  of  Hasli  far  be- 
neath. It  is  not  beautiful,  save  by  the  force  of  contrast ;  the  graceful 
spire  of  the  church  of  Meyringen,  and  its  large  village,  are  conspicuous. 
We  visited  the  falls  of  the  Reichenbach,  the  most  celebrated  in  Switzer- 
land^ on  our  way  to  the  village.  The  first  fall,  that  springs  from  a 
high  rock  into  a  defile,  is  very  fine ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  one  lower 
down,  less  high  but  more  violent,  that  tumbles  beneath  an  arch,  and 
tears  its  way  resistlessly  amidst  the  gloom  of  its  inclosed  site.  The 
lowest  cataracts,  nearest  the  village,  are  the  most  magnificent:  their 
stream  is  wide  and  full,  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks.  The  women 
in  the  valley  of  Hasli  are  renowned  for  their  comeliness,  and  justify  the 
reputation  they  enjoy,  as  to  greater  softness  of  feature  and  form  thaa 
those  of  the  other  cantons. 

From  Meyringen  it  was  several  leagues  to  view  the  grfeat  fall  of  the 
river  Aar,  in  the  valley  of  the  Grimsel.  Sending  the  horses  on,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  on  foot  for  sotae  distance,  as  there  were  several 
objects  to  visit,  difficult  of  access.  Advancing  after  this  to  Gudtenen, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  there  a  small  auberge,  that  afforded 
some  refreshment ;  and  the  valley  began  to  grow  wild  and  picturesque. 
Two  leagues  farther  is  the  small  hamlet  of  Handeck,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  chalets  only ;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  the  celebrated  fall  of 
the  Aar.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  of  no  small  consequence  in  such  scenes : 
the  valley  was  very  narrow,  enclosed  on  each  side  by  high  moun- 
tains, and  the  path  through  it  was  a  continual  ascent.  A  good  view  of 
the  cataract  is  enjoyed  from  a  platform  on  one  side.  It  is  among 
the  very  finest  in  Switzerland,  and  in  point  of  impetuosity  and  quantity 
of  water,  resembles  Schafibausen.  But  its  height  infinitely  exceeds 
that  of  the  latter,  being  two  hundred  feet.  The  body  of  water  is  very 
great  during  the  summer,  when  the  snow  from  the  mountains  and  the 
glaciers  has  been  melted  by  the  heat.  At  the  same  time  is  seen  the 
stream  of  the  Erlenbach,  running  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  Aar : 
it  falls  as  if  in  humble  rivalry  with  its  more  noble  associate,  and  throws 
its  sheet  of  water  into  that  of  the  Aar  long  before  the  latter  reaches  the 
ground — ^thus  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  There  is  some  wood  around 
this  cataract,  but  it  is  chiefly  enclosed  by  large  and  naked  rocks.  The 
sultriness  of  the  place  was  extreme,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  was  aug- 
mented by  reflection  from  the  precipices  on  each  side,  and  the  closeness 
of  the  air  in  so  confined  a  site.  The  stream  falls  in  one  unbroken 
sheet,  a  rare  advantage  in  the  Swiss  cataracts,  which  are  generally  very 
unequal  and  unsuitable  in  grandeur  to  the  other  features  of  the  scenery. 
Returm'ng  to  the  hamlet,  and  advancing  up  the  valley,  that  began  to 
grow  a  little  wider,  in  about  a  league  and  a  half  we  arrived  at  the 
Grimsel :  the  path  was  here  rather  difficult,  and  obliged  us  to  proceed 
slowly  till  we  came  to  the  hospice.  This  house,  situated  on  a  small 
lake,  and  in  a  most  lovely  situation,  is  inhabited  about  four  months  in 
the  year  by  a  man  who  rents  it  of  ibe  canton  of  Berne ;  when  he  quits 
it  in  the  autumn,  he  leaves  a  small  stock  of  provisions  for  any  person's 
relief  who  may  risk  the  passage  afterward  during  the  winter  season.  He 
gave  us  a  kind  reception.     As  in  the  larger  hospices  of  St  Bernard  and 
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Gothardy  neat  and  lodging  are  here  provided  also  for  those  poor  tra« 
Tellers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  profits  of  the  host 
are  derived  from  what  recompense  the  more  competent  visitors  give  : 
he  has  also  the  right  of  pasturage  on  some  land  Ground,  and  a  small  toH 
upon  the  raerchandiase  that  passes.  l*he  dwelling  furnished  a  supper 
that  was  very  welcome  after  our  fatigue,  and  some  tolerably  good 
wine.  This  lonely  hospice  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  the 
dreary  tarn,  or  lake,  is  just  beside  it ;  and  the  hills  rise  high,  though 
not  closely,  around  :  it  would  be  an  excellent  abode  for  a  hermit ;  and 
as  the  evening  light  was  cast  on  it,  and  no  other  dwelling  was  within 
view,  or  within  the  space  indeed  of  a  long  journey,  it  was  impossible 
to  envy  the  individual  who  dwelt  there.  For  days  and  weeks,  some- 
times, he  does  not  meet  a  fellow  creature,  but  is  engaged  in  tending  his 
flocks ;  he  manages  all  the  household  cares  of  his  hospice,  and  goes  to 
rest  and  wakes  in  the  %ame  loneliness  :  his  lake  has  fish,  and  there  is 
game  on  the  heights ;  and  the  fatted  calf  or  sheep  of  his  herd  is  often 
killed  for  the  stranger,  whom  he  was  not  seldom  on  the  look-out  to 
discern  toiling  up  the  tedious  ascent.  The  heartiness  of  his  welcome 
was  in  proportion  to  the  appearance  of  the  pilgrim :  was  he  humble 
and  destitute,  his  wants  were  supplied;  but  if  wealthy,  the  look  of 
mine  host  brightened,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  solitude  were  in- 
stantly put  in  requisition.  Switzerland !  thou  land  of  patriotism,  pu* 
rity,  and  disinterestedness  I — froto  mountain  to  valley — from  the  cha- 
let to  the  chateau,  there  is  one  ruling  passion  which  has  a  sweetness  for 
thy  natives  beyond  any  other.  Were  the  Venus  or  Apollo  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  golden  instead  of  marble  array,  nothing  could  save  their  match- 
Jess  forms  from  instant  demolition — even  the  charms  of  the  goddess 
would  be  hewn  in  pieces.  Passing  the  night  in  his  cottage,  we  took 
leave  next  morning  of  this  recluse,  after  a  breakfast  of  cofiee  and  milk  ; 
and  proceeded  to  the  passage  of  the  Grimsel. 

The  path  was  fatiguing  and  difficult  that  conducted  by  the  Mayen- 
wend  to  the  magnificent  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  whence  the  river  issues. 
It  is  extensive,  and  about  eight  thousand  feet  in  length,  stretchirig 
along  the  whole  of  the  descent  of  the  Furca  mountain.  The  surface  6f 
the  glacier  is  finely  broken,  and  the  pyramids  of  ice  that  rise  from  it 
are  in  many  parts  of  considerable  height ;  it  possesses  also  that  beauti* 
ful  blue  colour  that  afterward  distinguishes  the  river.  It  is  very  pre- 
cipitous, from  the  steep  declivities  of  the  mountain  along  which  its 
course  stretches ;  and,  unlike  some  of  the  other  glaciers,  there  is  little 
verdure  around  it  except  during  a  very  small  part  of  the  summer.  Re- 
tracing the  path,  (to  do  which  was  far  more  difficult  and  fatiguing  than 
the  descent  bad  been,)  we  again  came,  after  a  weary  progress  of  seve- 
ral hours,  to  the  hospice  and  its  lonely  inmate,  and  soon  afterward,  re- 
turning down  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  which  was  now  an  easy  and  con- 
tinued descent,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Meyringen. 

Yet  the  most  exquisite  scenery  is  apt  to  fade  in  interest,  when  high 
associations  of  feeling  and  memory  are  not  connected  with  it,  ^  How 
superior  in  this  respect  is  Scotland  to  the  splendid  country  we  were  now 
traversing.  There,  every  ruined  castle  has  its  fine  feudal  and  tradi- 
tionary tale;  each  decayed  tower  or  chapel  on  its  lakes  or  moun- 
tains,  is  endeared  by  the  beautiful  ballads  and  songs  that  have  made 
them  familiar  to  us,  causing  the  traveller  to  love  its  very  wilds  and 
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moors.  Bat  in  Switzerland  the  few  ruins  of  any  name  enchain  not  the 
wanderer's  attention ;  they  Were  the  seats  of  the  foreign  invaders  of  the 
country  ;  whilst  the  meed  of  its  patriotism  belongs  chiefly  to  heroic  and 
devoted  peasants,  aAd  can  be  claimed  but  by  few  of  any  rank  or  talent ; 
nor  have  its  sublime  valleys  and  mountaihs  given  birth  to  one  gifted 
being  that  could  bid  them  live  in  his  productions,  by  viUue  of  a  power- 
All  poetical  imagination. 
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The  Bar  coaiiMited. 

**  Wbo  was  on  the  bench  contemporaneonsiy  wilk  Lord  Elieobo* 
rough, — ^Grotfe,  and  Lawrence,  did  you  say,  Ashley  V* 

**  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  with  a  face  as  decidedly  Norman  as  any  yon 
ever  beheld  between  Havre  de  Grace  and  Rouen;  bbvek  and  heamj 
brows  overhanging  keen,  dark,  Hvely,  and  expreasive  eyes ;  a  nxHilhy 
indicative  haply  of  the  largeness  of  his  heart;  and  bearded^  Kke  a 
Frenchman,  to  the  very  apex  of  the  cheek^bonow  Had  Bonaparte 
landed,  he  would  have  been  cerceonly  left,  by  mistakev  in  qoiei  posses^ 
sion  of  his  seat.  He  waar  a  proft>Qnd  rather  than  a  sinning  lawyer,  and 
was  the  very  Sir'  Oracle  of  Lord  EHenborough-^rose  was  inpregi- 
nable,  <ind  Lawrence  perilous  to  hitn;  I  have  been  told  that,,  when  at 
the  bar.  Sir  Simon  never  attempted  to  conceal  his  politioal  principles, 
which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  ruling  pertyr  and  in 
thoii^  days  the  lion  could  not  lie  down  tamely  with  the*  Umibk  The 
association  is  at  all  times,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  scarcely  oon|MitiUe 
with  their  respective  instincts ;  and  hopeless  was  hf»  case  deeuMd^  who^, 
consulting  his  conscience  rather  than  his  interest,  differed  (whether 
right  or  wrong)  with  the  premier  of  the  day.  When  the  vacancy  upon 
the '  bench  occurred,  however,  which  he  subsequently  filled^  many  of 
die  *  right  sort'  (as  the  Oreenwicfa-fair  people  say)  applied  for  it ;  and 
all  mihisterial  influenice  waa  resorted  to  in  favour  fk  the  legitimate  eaa«> 
didates.  There  were  not  then  so  many  good  things  going  as  tliere  amy 
be  AOW;  We  had  fewer  bankrupts  and  less  commissioners;  iaaolveiicy 
wbs  not  the  fashion ;  and  even  lunailcs  were,  unfortunately  for  the  bari 
any  thing  but  numerous ;  we  had  no  Vice— no  Deputy  Speaker— *itt  fact. 
We  were  a  poor,  miserable,  mean,  and  ignorant  set.  The  ChaaoeUor's 
influence,  as  to  professional  appointment,  wasi  comparatively  ina^i^ 
flcant ;  and  even  Thurlow  himself  was  taught  to  feel  and  to  ackaow* 
led/^e,  that  the  minister  would  not  bear  a  rival  near  die  throne;  Le 
Blanc  had  tiever  rendered'  himself  prominent  to  notice ;  his  leamiag 
T^a»  appreciated  alone  by  his  colleagues  at  the  bar  (of  whom. Pitt  traly 
had,  for  a  moment,  been  one) ;  but  his' want  of  eloquence  and  of  ooa* 
sequent  reputation  would  have  fully  justified  ennreneglflct  of  his.raeria, 
lip  his  sentiments  on  political  subjects  had  not  of  themselves  be^  auf- 
flciently  prejudicial  to  any  expectation  he  might  have  ft>rmed<.  All  thia 
he  felt,  and  held  back.  It  was  therefore  most  honoorable  to  Mr,  Pitt^ 
that,  at  sin  epoch  when  party  feelings  were  at  their  height,  aaeohcited 
and  unsought — ex  propria  mofti—he  nominated  Sir  Simon  totfae  bendi ; 
and  a  better  judge  or  more  amiable  man  nev^  existed.  I  haw  now 
done  with  the  judges  of  the  day  in  that  court;  bat  my  ^faoughta  still 
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linger  witbin  its  pleasant  precincts,  as  the  veteran  sailor  once  used  to 
Ao  at  the  threshold  of  the  Admiralty  (need  1  say  when  ?)  poor  fiellow— f- 
.until  recently  Ae  never  saw  the  inside.  The  remembrance  of  the  King'js 
Beach,  as  then  constituted,  is  the  delicious  pastime  of  my  Hont  Oiio- 
s%arat4  I  live  upon  it  as  Boniface  did  upon  his  ale ;  Gartwright  upon 
his  reform ;  Lord  Bldon  upon  his  doubts ;  old  Hill  upon  his  law ;  Dib- 
^n  on  black  letter.  It  comes  upon  the  mind  .as  the  recollection  of  some 
fair  land  we  have  left  with  sorrow;  as  the  face  of  a  gone->by  friend;--^ 
the  aesociacions. connected  with  it  are  as  pleasant  bb  John  Carbond's 
*  long  in  the  wood/    (There  is  another  Frenchman,  but  we  would  not 

S've  him  up  for  a  score  of  marshals  of  the  empire,  with  Chateau-Mar— r- 
•,  1  don't  mean  that — Chateaubriand  and  Monsieur  de  Villele  into 
:the  bai^n-*— there  is  but  one  GauLworth  ki$  Lafiue ;  and  nothing,  on 
^rtki.buthis  .wine,  half  ao  good  as  Carbonel  himself.  It  must  verily 
hum  been  the  generous  element  he  deals  in,  that  used  to  lighten  up 
Jhis.eye  with  its  brilliant  gas ;  that  gave  that  sleek,  shining,  anti-Croker 
isppeanuice  to  his  well-filled  features;  and,  what  was  better  still,  warra- 
tA  bis  hearjt,  and  made  it  correspond  with  the. kindly  looks  which  |vere 
lis  ;geiiuine  index.  iHow  often  has  not  his  cellar  supplied  the  difficulty 
ffhich  delicacy  tin  tendering  money  in  charity  has  occasioned !  How 
/often  hath  it  not  cheered  the  heart  of  the  sorrowful  and  indigent ; — ^he 
•bad  all  tbe.hanaony  of  his  relative  in  his  own  composition,  and  that  of 
Jits  wine,  aad  his  nature  was  very  music.)  But  let  us  have  doue  with 
Mrioeand  return  to  Jaw.  There  w!as-<-and  he  is  well  worthy  of  rememr 
teanoft-^there  was  old  Tom  Lowten,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Court-r 
j.ieaHy. forget  the  title — his  part  it  was  to  read  indictment,  and  libel, 
SuA  venes  and  love  letters,  and  I  know  not  what  ;'^but  turtle  and.wine, 
•and  long  sittings  with  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  (who  does  not  remember 
ithe  rickety  and  decayed  vehicle*  and  the  stuff  frock  of  butcher  blue, 
of  the  Jate  £arl  Marshal ?)  had  greatly  incapacitated  him  for  the  task; 
Mid,  with  most  admired  disorder,  would  he  x:onvert  poetry  into  prose ; 
and  with  .bold  negligence  of  all. rule,  with  utter  disregard  of  all  vulgar 
jsyntem,  would  lie,  in  high  contempt  of  punctuation,  pronunciation,  or 
ar.ticulation,.ca8t  aside  all  minor  helps  to  human  understanding  as  he 
•mumbfed  forth. his  unintelligible  jargon.  It  was  Demosthenes  at  the 
je»>8ide,  .when  the  sea  had  the  best  of  it;  Jones  Burdett,  at  an  election, 
when  fraternal  .a&ction  impelled  him  to  be  what  he  self-flattering;ly 
jtenoed  eloquent ;  Lord  Cochrane^  overhauling  the  rigging  of  his  logic, 
to  cut  out  a. speech,  by  ways  and  means  which  cost  him  fieur  more  toil 
than  he  ever  had  .in  cutting  out  any  thing  else ;  or  Sir  William  Curtis 
piously  joining  in  a  iVtia  nobis  Domine,  when  *  Non  nobis'  was  n^ 
longer  applieahle«  In  fact,  nothing  was  ao  awkward  and  absurd,  ex- 
cept it  night  be  the  incipient  gestures  of  a  scarce-fledged  mover  of  an 
.  addcess.  It  was  pleasant  to  bear  Garrow,  when  a  flaw  was  to  be  urged, 
-observing,  *  that  he  had' really  nomeans  of  calculating  to  what  part  of 
the  indictment  Mr.  Lowten  had  arrived ;  but  he  would  submit  to  the 
Court  that—'  while,  as  authorities  were  quoted,  on  -xme  side  and .  the 
-otber».in  support  or  disposal  of  the  rejection ;  while  plea,  answer,  re- 
plication, rejoinder,  and  judgment  were  in  progress,  Lowten  journeyed 
oa«  only  attentive  to  the  lineal  measure  of  parchment  that  remained, 
widioist  caring  about  its  contents,  or  the  propriety  of  commuuicatii^ 
tbem  to  the  Court— Lowten  was  above  that;  and  Erskine  was  once 
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actually  near  giving  him  an  engrossed  copy  of  Chevy-Chace  for  an  <jr 
42/^cto  information  (it  would  have  been  the  same  thing  to  Lowten) ;  bat 
Erskine  feared  Lord  Ellenborough,  and,  like  a  very  schoolboy,  would 
study  the  barometer  of  his  master's  brow,  and  the  inclination  of  his  wig, 
ere  he  ever  ventured  on  a  prank.  Yet  Lowten  was  a  clever  man,  and 
highly  esteemed  as  a  solicitor;  but  he  was  a  most  determined  bom 
tixant.  There,  of  a  bright  summer's  evening,  would  he  sit  at  bis  win- 
dow above  the  Temple  terrace,  in  all  the  luxury  of  ease  and  of  repose; 
the  green  and  pleasant  gardens  of  the  Inn  before  him,  with  Alsatia  on 
his  left ;  there,  with  his  bottles  classically  arranged  before  him,  his  gold 
snuff-box  *'  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb' — his  features  gently  relax- 
ing from  dulness  into  lite — would  he  enthrone  himself,  the  very  old 
Q.  of  jurisconsults,  the  king  of  King's  Bench  Walk — ^a  sort  of  legal 
Moslem,  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the  day  endured,  revelling  in  the  de- 
lights of  gardens,  wine,  and  women;  and  there  were  (haply  in  these 
degenerate  days  there  still  may  be)  houris  in  those  gardens,'  of  which 
Mahomet  himself,  in  the  wildest  scope  of  Oriental  fancy,  never  dreamed. 
No;  spite  of  Brummel,  and  other  fastidious  arbiters  of  fashion,  I  would 
counsel  you  to  visit  once  the  Temple  Gardens  of  a  summer's  evening ; 
they  are  the  fairy  fields  of  love  and  law — of  learned  men  and  lovely 
women — of  pleaders,  pleading — solicitors,  soliciting — gouty  benchers 
and  dandy  templars — bilious  aunts — blushing  misses — leering  nursery- 
maids, and  healthy  squalling  brats— many  of  them,  haply,  limbs  of  the 
law.  But  let  us  return  '  a  noa  woutonn' — and  the  very  word  re- 
minds me  of  Piatt — Clerk  of  the  something — somewhat  sheepish,  and 
very  sly,  yet  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  lawyer — the  Brummel  of  the  bar 
— chaste,  as  a  very  Dian,  in  his  dress ;  harnessed  in  all  exactitude  and 
taste ;  his  wig,  the  very  perfection  of  old  Barker  in  one  of  his  poetic 
moods ;    his  robe,  the  proudest  production  of  a  Webb ;    his  band, 

smiling,  smooth  and  fair  and  graceful  as  Lady  U herself,  placid 

and  white  and  surched  as  a  young  female  Quaker's  brow.  If  he 
would,  and  memory  might  serve  him,  what  might  he  not  say  of  Erskine! 
for  it  was  the  orator's  delight  to  have  him  near  him.  (By  the  way, 
what  a  contrast  was  there  to  the  tidiness  of  Piatt  in  the  irregularly 
planted  peruque,  the  half-washed  face,  the  dilapidated  glove,  the  un- 
brushed  coat,  and  dingy-coloured  stocking  of  Erskine!)  Piatt  was 
evidently  a  good  listener ;  and  he  always  had  the  hourly  jest  at  first- 
hand: his  face  was  mirth  and  sorrow  proof;  there  was  no  flux  or 
reflux,  expressive  of  grief  or  joy ;  no  emotion  indicative  of  pain  or 
pleasure;  a  calm,  Mediterranean,  tideless  countenance.  It  was  a 
sunken  rock,  on  which  Lavater  himself  would  have  split ;  a  head  that 
would  have  galled  Gall  himself  to  madness,  and  thrown  Spurzheim  into 
despair.  It  was  just  the  thing  for  Erskine;  it  was  to  him  what  the 
marble  block  was  to  Praxiteles — he  could  work  upon  it  again  and 
again,  giving  it  a  value  in  the  world's  sight  it  never  originally  pos- 
sessed. Laughter  would  have  been  indecent ;  symptoms  of  mirth  in- 
decorous and  ill-timed :  and  they  would  have  marred,  not  promoted, 
Erskine's  purposes.  There  was  a  mild  endurance  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  clerk's  countenance ;  a  fitness  o£  recipiency  in  the  incli- 
nation of  his  ear ;  a  gende  yet  serious  application  of  attention,  that 
must  have  been  truly  grateful  to  Egomet.  Others  had  been  fairly 
exhausted  by  his  cranks  and  whims  and  oddities*     Garrow  would 
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rcertainly  imile  most  wickedly  at  a  joke ;  but  he  had  always  a  biting 
repartee  to  dispose  of,  and  that  disordered  Erskine's  arrangement. 
Gibbs  would  look  like  very  vinegar,  as  he  would  splenetically  tell  him 
'  not  to  be  so  boyish.'  Jekyll  would  retort  with  even  keener  wit. 
Topping  was  unassailable,  in  the  majesty  of  his  bearing ;  and  as  for 
Park,  he  was  really  a  forlorn  hope — a  caput  mortuum, — and  he  was 
always  *  en  factum'  to  catch  a  glimpse  from  the  bench,  and  nod  ap- 
proval :  but  Park  is  a  good  and  humane  man,  with  some  warmth  of 
temper  but  more  warmth  of  heart ;  somewhat  of  a  religionist  (it  is 
Irving  who  has  coined  the  word),  but  unaffectedly  and  socially  reli- 
gious. However,  what  the  others  rejected,  Lord  Ellen  borough  would, 
in  a  lucid  interval  of  repose  from  the  deep  abstraction  of  his  duty,  con- 
descend to  listen  to.  Sometimes  (it  was  rare,  it  is  true)  he  would  lend 
an  ear  to  Yorick,  and  he  used  to  roll  magnificently,  as  he  chuckled 
at  the  jester's  saying;  and  he  would  then  regard  him  with  kind- 
liness of  expression,  and  now  and  then  reply  good-humoui^dly  and 
well*  Study  and  thought  had  grievously  bullied  honest  nature  in  his 
Lordship ;  it  had  tended  to  sour  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
breast ;  for  he  was  not  devoid  of  taste  for  the  enjoyment  of  wit  and 
Jiumour  ;  and  when  he  did  approve,  Erskine  felt  as  if  he  had  gained  a 
prize,  and  no  schoolboy's  ^  shining  morning  face'  ever  beamed  with  more 
delight  at  getting  praise  instead  of  a  whipping,  than  did  Erskine's  when 
he  could  but  extract  a  smile  from  the  learned  judge. 

*^  There  too  was  Master  Groves,  a  legalized  pink  of  fashion,  any 
thing  but  well-favoured  of  countenance,  and  somewhat  advanced  to- 
wards the  non-suit  of  life  for  a  dandy ;  vastly  affected— superlatively 
genteel — (Peel  was  not  known  then).  He  was  in  the  profession,  but 
•not  of  it ;  for  while  his  material  part  was  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  or 
beneath  the  judgment-seat  at  Westminster,  his  thoughts  and  soul  were 
fluttering  over  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's-street,  and  Bond-street.  He  was 
the  bugbear  of  all  attorneys,  for  he  was  taxer  of  costs;  and,  when  con- 
demned nightly  to  seek  his  dark  den  in  the  Temple,  and  to  associate 
with  all  that  was  common  and  unclean,  he  would  grievously  revenge 
himself  upon  the  crowd  of  pestiferous,  famished,  and  pert  understrap- 
pers that  stood  around  him  for  his  privation  of  all  earth's  better  enjoy- 
ments. Then  would  he  tax  costs  with  a  very  vengeance  in  the  bitter- 
Huess  of  disappointment,  while  cold  drops  coursed  down  the  brows  of 
breathless  clerks  as  they  anticipated  the  deep-drawn  curse  from  their 
hard  masters,  when  they  should  behold  their  dilapidated  bills  deprived 
of  their  fair  proportions  by  the  hacking  and  hewing,  and  esurine  eflbrts 
of  *  the  mighty  master/  Each  day  of  term,  as  the  Court  rose  from  its 
labours,  would  Groves,  indignantly  as  Scarlett  himself  might  wish,  doff 
wig  and  gown,  and  hie  him  to  the  Mall,  hoping  that  he  might  be  mis- 
taken for  some  fool  of  fashion,  some  emanation  of  the  club-houses,  or 
(for  even  would  his  aspirations  ascend  to  the  profane  hope)  that  he  might, 
by  the  vile  and  ignorant,  be  taken  for  the  Prince  himself :  —  it  was 
aaid^  Heaven  help  the  man !  that  he  did  not  deem  himself  wholly  un- 
like the  *  rose  of  promise  of  the  state.'  In  the  cut  of  his  habiliments 
he  was  as  particular  as  in  the  cut  of  bills ;  his  pantaloons  were  Pres- 
ton's, and  of  mathematical  precision  in  their  proportions ;  his  hat,  a 
Kent,  had  been  the  product  of  Andre's  foreign  science ;  his  coat  was 
,by  —  (we  have  sometimes  an  extraordinary  facility  in  forgetting 
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tailors*  namea :  k  iras  not,  howeyer,  of  the  lov»-letler  Genua  Bara»; 
iievtr,  DO  never,  ihall  I  deal  wkb  that  scribfaier,  if  I  go  withoot  a  ooat 
attiaylife!);  his  boot  was  of  Hoby's  divinest  make;  ami  thutaecafalaljr 
aoeomred,  if  fate  or  chance  might  induce  her  Grace,  or,  as  aha  was 
feenaed.  The  Grace  of  St.  Alhan's — (but  sow  let  us  hara  bo  mietakes-*— 
I  if«di  of  other  times  aad  things — who  but  must  Eemember  the  aeal 
I>oobess  oi  those  days,  and  the  vis-a-vis,  and  the  tali  footosen's  black 
silk  stockings  and  yellow  clocks,  and — but  I^^all  ne*er  have  done  if  i 
tellof  her)--I  say,  if,  attracted  by  his  pretensions, her  Grace  aoigfat  raiK 
her  glktering  lorgnette^  and  deceived  in  judgment,  yield  him  a  flattering 
nod,  bless  him  with  one  sweet,  erroneous  smile,  his  hopes  were  all  ful- 
filled, bis  amlMtioD  satisfied,  his  amour-propre  flattered,  the  workinga 
of  his  cboler  all  appeased — he  had  not  lived  a  day  in  vam — ^be  diniad 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  things  human — returned  taiumphant  to 
his  nightly  toil ;  and  the  pestiferous,  famished,  and  pert  understiappem 
with  equal  triumph  bore  their  undocked  bilb  to  their  approving  and 
gKatefid  masters.  If  there  were  somewhat  of  the  dandy,  there  was 
mor^  of  the  gentleman  in  Groves ;  all  was  not  due  tO  Hoby,  Andi^, 
I'reston  and  the  other  ;«-^is  spirit  had  been  somewhat  wsarped,  as  it 
was  said,  and  be  was  worth  half  the  dandies  of  this  present  day 
after  tf  1. 

In  mote  modem  (dmes*- 1  nlust  still  harp  upon  *'  my  daagfatei^— - 
there  came  upon  tbe  beach  Bay  ley  and  Dampier.  Never  Lad  any  raao 
warmUi'  of  heart  so  largely  impressed  upon  his  features  as  the  farmer ; 
and  they 'lied  noL  He  was  jn  all  respects,  in  Richard's  phrase,  "  a 
marvellous  proper  man/'  and  wears  admirably  well.  He  is  a  good  law- 
yer, and  beneficently  took  a  taste,  after  he  ascended  the  bench,  to  dab- 
ble in  property  law  (in  that  he  will  never  exceed  Holroyd)  and  made  es* 
oellent  progress.  Preston  himself,  it  is  said,  (I  do  not  vouch  the  fact, 
for  P.  deems  none  knowing  as  himself  in  threading  that  labyrinth)  pio> 
nounced  his  Lordship  *pret^  decent' — as  a  conveyancer  of  complimcDt 
Sir  Thomas  almost  equals  him ; ^-however,  that  was  much  for  Preeton. 
Hifr  Lordship  still  sits  upon  the  bench,  and  who  is  he  that  does  not 
wish  >  that  he  may  long  continue  there  ?  Dampier  (French  again — he 
was-  evidently  of  the  old  Norman  race,  or  of  those  days  when  *  dieee 
wet%  giants  on  the  earth,')  was  a  man  of  taste  and  learning,  and  a  mo- 
fouad  and  acute  lawyer ;  but  he  was  sorely  distressed  by  physical  i^ 
firmity,  and  the  bench  is  nOt  a  resting-phice  after  a  life  of  toil.  He 
died  shortly  after  his  elevation,  regretted  by  all  who  knew  hhn,  beloved 
in  private  as  he  was  justly  respected  in  public  life. 

Xhepresent  Lord  Tenterden  was  then  an  outer  barrister,  and  woHd- 
ed  avray  in  a  stufi*  gown ;  mild  and  unassuming  in  demeanour :  kind 
of  temper,  as  charitable  of  heart,  and  of  infleaible  integrity ;  with- 
out show,  &t  bustle,  or  pretension,  he  was  rather  respectable  than  pro- 
minaat  as  an  advocate,  and  mostly  esteemed  for  his  knowledge 
of  marine  and  mercantile  law.  For  his  present  situation. he  has,  how- 
ever, sufficient  legal  knowledge ;  he  has  an  enduring  spirit  and  great 
courtesy  of  manner;  a  plain  biit  well-directed  judgment;  if  he  want 
any  thing,  it  is  a  little  of  the  Devil  in  his  composition — a  spack  of  Sir 
Soulden  Lawrence's  fire — a  little  of  Best's  supererogatory  wannth — a 
slight  iaoeulatioii  of  old  Thurlow*s  fearlessness,  of  Lord  EllenhoraugVa 
spirit,  or  oT  Grarrow's  knowledge  of  human  ns*»re  and  its  depravit|; 
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aod  the  ffitem  of  meeting  or  correciing  it.  Ertkii»e>  tiiey  «ay^  wmild 
have  taken  t^  Benoh, £iad  tbey  let  iHm— Lord  'help. us!  Uatfdmi^ts 
Bledioif  in  the  King  s  Bench  would  have  beennotbing  tp^iai  !he  woi^ 
have  set  the  whole  Bencli,  Bar  and  Jury  in  an  uproai— «be  vfonld  hanne 
**  babbled  of 'green  fields'*  and  andpatbiee,  and  himself,  and  isw:»;and 
liberty,  and  aH  drcumstaaee  in  or  out  of  nature :  of  all  and  eveny 
thing  cum  qMUmidam  Ms,  No ;  it  is  far  better  as  it  is.  Lord  Tomteff 
den  is  nearly  aa  constitutional  as  Erskine  would  have  been,  without' hk 
imnioderate  vivadousness.  Then  there  was  Reader,  (1  would  not 
yawa,  if  I  could  help  it,  so  have  done).  Vitruvius  Lawes,  the  Debbie 
god  of  practice ;  Vitruvius  had  little  to  do  with  the  fonoatton  of  bia 
&ce,  for  it  used  to  stand  out  from  the  wig  most  unardutecturaUy,  as  if 
they  bad  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  as  little  sympathy  togetber  as 
Bvrdect  and  Cobbett,  Wetherell  and  tbe  wbigs,  Lord  Bathoiat  a|id 
the  colonies,  or  Peel  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  Manyat^beissi 
King's  Counael  at  last)  used  to  have  loads  of  business  ;  be  waa,  and  is, 
a  praedeal,  hard-working,  able-bodied,  every-day  lawyer ;  and  be>bkia» 
tered  tbroogli  it  raodt  victoriously,  knocking  all  obetades  on  4heibead» 
to  right  and  left ;  a  true  pioneer,  cutting  bis  way  tbriMigh  the  nsaaa  «f 
law,  by  axe  and  saw;  good-tempered,  warm,  and  something  vude; 
not  lastidjous  as  to  men  or  things ;  fluem,  but  witboutekiquoaae ;  and 
rapid  and  ungraceful  as  a  mere  speaker.  To  bear  him  in  tbe  dog^dajFa 
was  lremendo«i-*-Lord  Ogleby  would  have  classed  him  witb  ^  feather- 
beds  and  hot  rolls  in  July  I  It  was  law  in  a  ferment :  a  ateanohengine 
making  most  'finnous  way  against  wind  and  tide,  but  with  insufievabfe 
and  orerpoweriiiff  din.  He  was,  however,  of  Uie  good  stout  old  British 
breed ;  his  broad  bold  ftatures  would  -have  been  admirable  under  a 
marcb-trooper*s  casque ;  he  Was  a  magnificent  volunteer,  I  remambefl, 
and  WouM'haVe  levelied  a' dozen  of  Frenchmen  with  tbe  Term  Reports 
alone.  Then  Hiere  was  Wood  (he  is  now  a  Baron  and  Sir  Qcorge)-^he 
caught  tbe  parchment  mantle  of  old  Hill,  when  the  venerable  Goth 
was  summoned  to  the  Halls  of  Odin ;  he  was  a  world  of  law,  .but  it 
was  fearful  to  bear  him.  Ncnhing  was  ever  wholly  like  it  in  this 
•world.  It  might  be  (but  unhappily)  compared  to  thunder  in  tbe  das* 
tant  Alps ;  a  steamer  in  its  dying  moments,  was  nothing  to  it.  It  waa 
scarcely  hurotin,  but  infinitely  legal.  It  was  the  Tentriloquisra  of  a 
•powder-mill ;  the  snore  of  an  antediluvian  mammoth ;  the  ejaoulatioaa 
of  Etaa  in  its  ferocious  mood ;  Perkinses  gun  in  a  paasion ;  an  eaatb^ 
quake  awtdtening.  It  was  law  and  nothing  but  law — law  '  it  frttiena 
nikilf'  tox  was  caret.  It  was  sound  and  fury,  siffnifying  law.  Yarn 
must  really  go  and  see  the  learned  Baron  in  die  Exchequer  Chambes^ 
(the4aner  room,  I  mean.)  That  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  cabinet- of  le* 
pose.     What  an  association  I^the  Firgin  Queen  and  Baron  Wood  I 

Next  came  Raine,  he  might  be  contradistinguished  firom  Erskint  by 
being  a  lawyer  and  no  genius,  as  Erskine  bad  genius  without  lasA 
Themis,  or  the  Duke,  procured  him  in  due  time  a  silk  gown:  and,  em 
his  politics  may  have  more  to  do  with  bis  future  advancement  than  bis 
learning,  uid  as  they  are  not  to  be  speculated  upon,  be  may  yet  die 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Comnlon  Pleas.  There  was  also  H^ury  Clifibrd 
of  brandied  face  and  ancient  lineage ;  of  much  general  and  tastefid 
learningv  and  nabad  lawyer ;  highly  ari^tocratical,  in  all  that  eoncenied 
bimadf,  but  gloriously  democrattcal  in  the  piri>lic  cause ;  the  advocate 
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of  peligious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  yet  as  tenacious  of  his  proper 
and  somewhat  exclusive  creed  as  Lord  Cadicart  of  soldiering  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  (By  the  way,  there  is  an  advocate  for  you ;  he  was 
brought  up  and  appeared  at  the  Scotch  bar,  but,  like  his  compeer.  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  resigned  the  pen  for  the  sword.)  A  political 
struggle  was  Clifford's  chief  delight ;  an  O.  P.  row,  or  contested  elec- 
tion»  his  very  element.  It  was  great  to  see  him  take  his  place  in  the 
Fit  of  Covent-Garden,  habited  in  wig  and  gown,  to  assert  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  Englishmen  against  the  tyrant  Kemble,  and  right 
pleasant  to  observe  the  mob  roaring  forth  their  senseless  applauses  of 
the  Papist  barrister,  and  at  the  same  moment  reproaching,  in  vilest 
and  most  unmeasured  terms,  Kemble  for  his  presumed  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  was  at  that  time  the  ^dua  Achates  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett ,  and  in  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, when  tlie  Baronet  was  opposed  to  Mainwaring,  he  be^me,  with 
more  than  legal  zeal,  a  partizan,  and  devoted  day  and  night  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  friend.  I  once  remember  seeing  him  before  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  the  present  Lord  Romney  was  chairman,  when 
the  evidence  produced  by  Clifford  in  support  of  Sir  Francis's  preten- 
sions wholly  disappointed  the  expectations  of  him  and  of  his  client,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  cause  must  either  be  given  up,  or  additional  tes- 
timony procured  on  the  moment.  That  such  existed  he  had  been  in- 
formed ;  but  the  merits  of  his  case  had  been  drawn  to  a  conclusion, 
and  the  desired  aid  could  only  be  derived  from  the  sweet  and  savoury 
precincts  of  Old  Brentford,  seven  good  miles  distant. — '  Have  you  any 
thing  farther  to  observe,  Mr.  Clifford?'  inquired  Lord  Marsham  (now 
Earl  of  Romney). — '  A  post-chaise  and  four  instantly  V  said  Clifford, 

aside,  and  in  an  under-voice' — '  for  the  Committee  are  ready  to * 

—  'drive  off,  at  the  devil  of  a  rate!'  —  *  to  retire  to—' — *  that 
cursed  Old   Brentford!' — 'to  consider  the  arguments  and  evidence 

with  all  the  impartiality  possible " — "  bring  the  fellows,  dead  or 

alive  I'  —  •  and  without  any  prepossession '  —  •  we  shall  yet  gain 

our  cause !'  The  barrister's  directions  were  instantly  put  into  execu- 
tion, and  off  went  his  messengers, — ^while  Clifford,  leaving  the  chair- 
man to  repeat  his  question,  calmly  observed,  '  that  he  had  but  a  few 
words  to  trouble  the  committee  with,  respecting  a  point  of  law ;  and 
.then  his  case  would  be  concluded.'  He  happily  hit  upon  an  Argument 
turn  ad  absurdum^  which,  as  he  intended,  was  most  easily  to  be  contra- 
vened by  the  commonest  understanding ;  and,  who  that  ever  sate  upon 
a  committee  of  the  House,  knows  not  the  itch  of  lay  legislators  to  evince 
their  legal  knowledge  when  opportunity  occurs? — by  hypotheses,  as 
extravagant  in  themselves,  as  ably  supported  by  a  fertile  genius  and 
ready  wit,  Clifford  contrived  to  keep  the  ball  going,  until,  after  some 
hours  of  ill-spent  oratory,  a  sign  informed  him  his  wishes  had  been  fully 
complied  with.  '  I  must  yield,  I  own,'  said  the  barrister,  in  an  affectedly 
peevish  and  discontented  tone,  '  to  the  superior  sagacity  of  the  com- 
mittee/— '  Indeed,  Mr.  Clifford,  your  propositions  were  wholly  unte- 
nable :  but,'  said  Lord  Marsham,  in  consideration,  haply,  of  the  sup- 
posed wounded  feelings  of  the  advocate,  '  if  you  could  establish,  in 
evidence,  one  point  oq  which,  I  must  candidly  confess,  I  deem  you  to 
have  failed,  that  would  be  quite  another  matter.'  — '  I  am  greatly 
obliged  by  your  Lordship's  suggestion/  responded  Clifford*  4f,  aa  it 
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was  scarcely  to  be  presumed,  your  Lordship  end  the  committee  do  not 
think  the  testimony  urged  sufficient,  I  am  able  instantly  to  supply  the 
defect  by  other  and  more  decisive  proof.'  The  bait  was  swallowed ; 
the  Brentford  gentlemen  were  brought  forward,  and,  in  so  far,  the  day 
was  gained.  After  trying  law  and  liquor  for  happiness  without  effect, 
he  took  unto  himself  a  wife :  but  whether  better  habits  came  too  sud- 
denly in  disturbance  of  ancient  prepossessions,  he  entered  a  non  pros. 
to  existence,  and  the  postca  was  at  length  endorsed  on  the  record  of  his 
life.'  

MONASTEEY    OF   THE    HOWLING   DERVISHES. 

It  was  with  a  slow  but  delighted  step  we  climbed  the  sparkling  heights 
of  Scutari.    It  lies  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  completes  that 
glorious  amphitheatre  of  Garden  and  Palace,  which  gives  Constantinople  the 
preeminence  over  every  other  capital  in  the  world.    Above  us  were  ranges 
of  light  wooden  buildings,  each  girt  with  its  primeval  cypresses  or  pines: 
the  natural  hiU,  jutting  out  in  patdies  of  rock  or  verdure  at  intervals,  and, 
where  the  situation  suggested,  occasioniJly  diaped  into  small  squares,  stud- 
ied with  fountains  and  caff6s  for  the  refr^hment  of  the  traveller,  was  seen 
between.    This  formed  the  mass  or  substratum  of  the  picture  >  but  it  was 
richly  diversified  by  all  the  other  gorgeous  accompaniments  of  an  Oriental 
capital.    The  caravansenu,  the  kiosk,  the  mosque  succeeded;   sometimes 
seen  with  its  swelling  domes,  cast  like  a  broad  shield  on  the  woods  below, 
at  others  with  the  tall  glistening  shafits  of  its  minarets,  rising  like  a  column 
of  smoke  from  a  mominir  landscape.    The  whole  was  inframed  by  the  ceme- 
teries, which,  since  the  Turks  have  begun  to  credit  the  prophecy  of  their  ap- 
proaching expulsion  from  £urope,  have  been  suddenly  preferred  bv  the  more 
rehgious  part  of  the  community,  to  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.    The  sleep  here,  it  is  supposed,  is  less  likely  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  the  Muscovite  vampires,  and,  as  tne  soil  is  unquestionably  Asiatic, 
cannot  be  included  in  the  anathema.    The  situation  is  admirable,  and  were 
I  an  epicure  in  graves,  I  know  of  no  *'  lying  "  I  diould  compare  to  the  snug 
lying  m  the  cemeteries  of  Scutari.    As  we  ascended  the  town,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  frequently  compelled  us  to  halt.    We  seised  these  pauses  with 
avidity,  and  "at  every  opening  which  tiie  streets  afforded  turned  round  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificent  outspreading  of  the  scene  below  us.    We  stood  on 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia— we  gazed  on  two  great  quarters  of  the 
world  at  once.   Constantinople  lay  before  us ;  her  Grolden  Horn,*  like  a  rich 
gem  enchased  by  the  semidrde  of  the  three  cities,  or  a  lake  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  dty  as  Babylon,  was  calm,  bright,  and  gorgeous.    On  the  left  stretched 
the  deep-red  houses  and  dark  gardens  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  fronted  by 
the  white  fortress  palace  of  the  Sultan ;  on  the  riffht  rose  the  stone  buildings, 
4md  European  palaces  of  Pera  and  Gciata.    A  httle  higher  we  could  count 
her  hundred  mosques,  and  the  spanning  lines  of  the  aqueduct  of  Valens,  and 
the  brown  rusty  turrets  of  her  triple  walls,  and,  beyond  all,  the  bleak  burnt 
deserts  of  Thrace,  stretching  off  towards  Adrianople,  tiU  they  were  lost  in 
the  purple  and  duskiness  of  the  distance.    The  Bosphorus  coursed  below 
us,  with  the  arrowy  fleetness  of  the  blue  Rhone,  and  was  dappled  over  with 
the  sails  and  ensigns  of  a  thousand  nations  and  colours.    The  picture  is  un- 
livalled  on  earth — and  the  moment  could  not  be  more  fsvourabie  for  such  a 
picture.    An  Asiatic  mellowness  hung  upon  every  thing ;  the  air  was  smooth 
and  slumbrous  and  balmy — it  was  noontide*— the  inhabitants  were  in  their 
houses,  and  the  lazy  wheel  of  the  sea-birds,  round  the  Light-house,  or  Pha- 

*  Thf  port  of  Constaotinopk. 
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aariof  ''the  IMy"  bcflm,  wm  aU  that  betokened  UieeCir  and  ehaoseaT 
ezistenoe.  We  huiig  in  silenoe  and  admiratkin  over  .the  aoeae ;  and  oeated 
oarselves  for  a  few  moments  on  the  edge  of  a  fountain  beneath  aome  bending 
plantains,  where  a  venerable  Turk  hm  just  spread  his  carpet,  andfo  an  in* 
stant  interrupted  his  smoking,  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  call  of  the  fumxan, 
in  prayer. 

it  is  impo8Bilde4o  hear  these  orios'finnn  the  huinmerable  moefieB'which 
oenerallf  crowd  an  eastern  city>  invxtinr  the  whale  human  noe  at  the  esina 
hour  to  woiahipj  without  being  profoundlf  affected.  There  is  in  the  hnman 
voice,  at  ail  times,  something  inexpressibly  more  solemn  and  penetrating  4baa 
any  beUs  or  instruments  whatsoever ;  but,  oombined  as  they  are  in  the  mind 
of  the  Mahomedan  with  all  the  associations  of  his  reli^n,  it  is  not  singnbtr 
that  their  power  should  be  altogether  irresistible.  I  havesaldom  seen  a 
Turk  disobey  their  appeal,  and  the  moment  the  melancholy  cadences  begin 
to  die  upon  your  ear,  you  see  the  population^  wherever  they  are  placed,  at 
once  bow  down  before  the  Giver  and  Preserver  of  all  thinaa^with  a  simrfirity 
and  dignity  whiah-  would  dame  a  Christian.  **  At  suoh  a  mamm^  i«a  a 
Talk  onoe  ezpreased  himaelf  to  me,  "  you  might  braadiah  a  naked  jaymiMn 
above  ^eirseok,  they  would  not  torn  round  to  vahnke  yoi»**4hetCi«i*«ii 
greater  than  the  sreaftmo    and  God  takes  care  of  his  senrantafc" 

Aa  oar  Turk  gradually  arose  from  hia  position,  and  laaumed  Jii8:fiifiiier 
amployment,  we  bagan  to  think  it  quite  necessary  to  hany.onward  to  the 

HowlugDervishes»  who  probabljr  ere  this  had  eommenr^"'^'' -^ 

Oar  Janisasy  praoeded  ns,  and  ioUofdagi^  slow  and  i 

diieotiona  of  tne  Moslem,  eondiMted  usi,  by  a  variety  a 

Bti«et8>  I  ahonld  ratiier  csJl  them  Jjuras,  where  iwe  wese  nearly. adSocalad  by 

the  dust,  to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  town.    In  this  quarter,  and  afiaifiadij 

secluded  from  aU  communion  with  the  baser  elements -of  our  nature^  waa.si» 

inaaed  the  monastic  ertahiishment  of  the  Howling  Dervishes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  empliatically.oppoaBd  than  the  Chnroifc>and  ntaii 
aplendoar,  the  fashionable  ptoaperity  of  the  Maaaue  of  tlie  Daneera,  and'tha 
aanotifiad  squalidity,  and  oatentaftious  poverty  «r  liieir  nMce  lacelic  jaaalsL 
The  exterior  of  thar  bvilding  .waa  like  .the  robe,  of  the  Cynic;  and  lliaigh 
atatnedtond  tafctend,  as  raggiad  as  the  gown  of  an  andeniphiloaopher»  and 
as  worn  as  the  dieek  of  a  modem  eutiuunaat,  it  showed  abnadaailiy  ibnagli 
•the  rents,  proofs  «f  that  spiritual  pride,  whieh  is  never  more  amganiiy^aia* 
-tbed'than  in:tfae  fragments-  and  filthof  humility.  T^eiront  waa^hnr land 
ninoBs;  a.  mall  dme,  stripped  by  the  biting  of  sanandiand,of  iheJsWieA* 


it  ever  had,  scarcely  peeped  over  the  lowly  edifice.  A  law  rsflaad 
trees  hung  their  diamal  blanches  around. it,  the  last  of  a  family  Khidriad 
perished  through  neglect.  The  vary  sfaruha  had^a  4KMiaoniption.tin|pa  mai 
their  leaves,  and  blossoms,  and  docks  and  hemlock  rivaled  eadi  other  mlhair 
melanehdy  fertility  up  the  scarred  and  oramblinff  walls.  We  pudiad  on 
thrangh  a  lane  ot  nettles,  and  knedced  at  the  dsaed  deer.  It.w«a  aeaa 
opened:  and  a  gloomy- figvre  stood  bsiund  ity  in  iJie  ,garb  of  a  Dervish.  A 
amilv  giimmeved  over  his  pale  and  lean  1ms  when  hewaa  made  aeqaainfead 
with  our  wishes;  it  was  not  oflen  thai iheur  Dervidiem  had  been-.aa aaai»* 
rondy  hoBouied ;  and,  saluting  our.  Janiaaay  with  Ike  nsaal  ^fialaam^lai- 
koum,"  we  were  dowlv  conducted  into  the  rinteriorof  the  mesqaa*  The 
interior  was  aombre  indeed.  Instead  of  theaaleon  brilUanovef  fimsi  and 
adearr,  the  eoort  pretensioa,  the  ehapeUof'^aae  ^luaniries*whiai«we  iiad  jaat 
oania  fton  witnessing,  we  found  .ouradvea  in  a  low  and  small  room  mA 
saiably  fumidiad— scaredv  bosrdcd:  a  rickety  «dleiy>  tottering  'with 
years,  ran  around  the  walls;  at  the  upper  eKtreaa^  was  a  radety  kawB 
niche,  at  the  other  a  low  and  wretebed  divan,  -whidi  time  had  aaariy 
shrsdded  of  itadlk  covering.  The  walls  were  once  whitewashed ;  but  daasp 
and  cobweb  had  done  tlieir  worst  for  tliem :  their  inhabitants  gloried  in  tiiair 
apparent  ruin,  inid  looked  with  a  seom,  which  is  not  ^xdxuivwf  Mahoaietaay 
nor  always  without  a  sprinkling  of  sublatent  envy,  on  tiie  worldfy  and  oobb- 
fortable  devotion  of  their  opponents.    I  thought  I  saw  a  Mendicant  giorying 
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Q^evth^ihnbltf'liidbttndgMedrefeBtQfnat  and  naleHlraWn  eqi^Mtoof » 

aMiM^#itli»BiirikiBoml«gpAattafer«Mifid6^  At  equal  difltanoeimiiid  the 
wmh  were  naptaded  tropkm  and  iiwtanuiieiita  of  taair  apiritttal  oMnbate. 
WedM  «f  ifott^  auMMiaM  baUa*  dttuna^of  wkiohevevy^  link  iv«B4ripl»-liiiigedy 
•words' doabla-adeed^  sawg  of  vfeatbed  iteel^  apikaa  hnMnf;  witk  poinift— 
bolte  and  bars^  and  scorpion  moaive^  and'  kahesv  anaed  for  the  handa  andka^ 
trad  of  Dsnt^sdevilsEy  glared  and  glowered  befibmiael  TWdMSenchainber 
of  an  InqnisitioB  prison,  or  the  beaC^asnkdied  tortafe^oom  of  IheTewier  na* 
der  Henry  the  Eighth,  eeuld  not  be  arrayed'  with  a  more  pmfectwioitiiiontof 
**  devilish  enginery."  The  whole  annual  rerennrof  the  eonveat,  doaationsy. 
tagadea  and ali^  seem  to  have  been  expeaded  on  tiiia  armoury;  and  theee 
bodies  must  have  indeed  been  rebellious,  and  obstinate^  and  perveMe  trai^ 
toTi^  d  tauie-mttmnee,  who  could  resist,  for  any  time,  such  cogent  and  con^ 
founding  anuments  from  the  Spirit.  It  wns  not,  howevei^,  for  a  oenstderahle' 
time  that'  I  disooTered  the  use  and  import  of  this  imagery.  1  first  took  theaa 
for  the  veHca  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors^  preserved^  I  imaoined;  out  of 
the  same  venendde  love  for  the  past  with  iHiich  we*  preserve  tHhesi  cerpoea-^ 
tioBS!,  and  GhaMeUotsT  wim  A  few  memento  removed  my  ester,  und  proved 
Unit,  vttlike  eur  relies,  uwy  werenot  kept  for  mere  ornament.  Tkor  ate^ 
had  not  yet  begun';  they  had  been  waifiog,  like  many  other  rivala  in;  the 
Irilpeiial  cttr,  w  a  oongragatiott.  The  votaries  dropped  in  b^  dtegreee;  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  the  entrance  was  teleiahly  crowded.  A  sort  of  Im.^. 
beother  atepped  forward  to  make  the  Heoessary  pvepaaatisns;,  and  m  little 
'^  ' '  "■  '    c  4n  ule  cerenoniiil. 


an  vnuaoid  bosllefkidicatod  the  opening  i 
<  Mf  eves  wwre*steadily  fixed  on  the  entry.  I  saw  pass  it,  with  a  demure 
attd  penttential  step,  the  young  and  old  of  the  entire  eommuni^;  (Tkemons* 
wsBeasbkr  fothers  of  the  body  opened  the  proccssien ;  thev  were  followed  by > 
the  ktaly  initiaitedy  and  the  novices  or  neophytes,  of  all  ages  from  thirty- 
down  to  seven.  A  profound  and  stem  sUenee  reigned*  on  all  sides^-^tbere 
leaa  n^  fiute,  no  siiqring^-I  could  not  hear  a  whisper,  the  breathii^g  of  my 
■BDct  neighbonv  w«s  perceptible*  The  pseoeauon  moved  slowly  towaids  tlie- 
IMvaiiy  and  there  drew ttp> hisingle line, foontinit the niehe, or  MohAreh»  at/ 
the  oppesita  exlrsmity  ot  tiie  moeqpie.  A  panae  ensued,  and  the  priory  or* 
BerviBli  Basht^  took  hk  positkm  iaune^ately  in  fooe  of  hisi  liltla  fleck,  witk 
tie  pratentfamtf  predsinn  of  an  inspecting  officer  in  his  nmndethiiongb  the« 
yeomamy  of  kia  district.  I  had  now  a  foU  opportuAity  of  measuring  "  thei 
outward  man  "of  these  saints;  thev  had  broaght  themselves:  to  a  peafoclie» 
of  monasfeie  impertMrbahaHy,  to  whiiA  the  gravity  of  our.  Euiftpean  Maw"' 
iNmntfia  rank  gaiety.    The  hand  of  Death,  Uke  the  bsoad  hand  of  Neptanr 


m  Hornet,  seemed  to  have  Aoien  up  thought  and  life  in  paaaaff  over  tkemr 
attd  lueted  them  in  marble  to  the  spot.  Their  dress  diiered  enly  in  ita 
anpekerogatery  ceaiweneos  and  stadiaua  neglect  fireaa  that  of  their  btethren 
onMwopporitaside'oftheBesiAarua;  but  tiieir  fooe  and  pest  were  stisngly 
^astfag  'had  sfrieken  down  their  rteengtk^  and  dwarfed  and 


Fasting 'had  sfrieken  down  their  rteenjftk^ 
dwindled  their  statatw;  cmitinual  excitement,  bursting  out  in 
vkdenee  ever  thmr  foatavssy  kad  left  deep  and  dssis  traces  of  its  xavagea; 
tlwir  eye  ww  stitf  and  suikn,;  and  icy  and  glaring ;.  thefar  cheek  waa  withered 
aafdadiy;  their  beards  kmk  and  thin,  and  separate ;  the  fiery  seid  seeaMd 
te-  have  burnt  up  the  body  before  it,,  and  shattered  tim  foeblo  vesael  in- 
attempting  to'eacape.*  Why  cannot  we*  kin  one  of  these  paeaeketa  el  glad 
tidmgs^  tkese  'ttrumpeta  of  tke  Lord/'  these  ''  swords  of  Gideeov"  fw  the 
making  straigktthawayaanwngst  our  oaFuGentSea?  1  have  sesn  mudi  eK«* 
pediment  in  the  asme  styles-fibers  are  enouf^  of  tsll  and  bony  apestfles 
amongst  ua  certatidy«-4nid  long  clammy  hair,  wfaetbeE  red  o«  blaek,  when 
properly  soaped  over  a  sufficiently  lanHem^looking  cheek,  may,  no  doubty 
M^  a  proper  degree  of  reverence  for  men  wke  ere  <'  not  m  tkese  pab* 
Ueans;"  but  yet  I  am  bold  enough  withal  tosay,  that  there  M«some  doi-' 
graes  yet  between  this  obtkiag  o£  the  eleot^  and  the  broader  wntten  cha* 
'     ioftke0pirit,wkiiBharetabed^phevedJtathewrinkleBaBdi 
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of  the  Howlen.  The  <'  seemiiig"  here  is  much  better  kept  up  ;  and  riee  mi 
water  goes  farther  in  epmtualuiimr  ftway  the  natand  man  tmui  all  the  be^ 
and  pudding  of  Lord  Famham*  Nor  were  these  distinctiTes  confined  to  the 
adult  Blunts  of  the  convent ;  there,  as  here«  there  were  babes  of  graoe^  who 
had  already  rivalled,  in  their  juvenile  austerities,  and  straggles  against  the 
pride  of  life  and  the  stings  of  the  fleeh,  the  most  renown^  feats  of  their 
predecessors.  '<  In  a  short  time  had  they  consumed  many  years ;"  and  their 
pinched  and  shrivelled  features,  and  twinkling  ferret  eyes,  bore 'glorious 
proof  of  tiieir  own  piety  and  severity,  or  that  of  their  masters.  No  dxarter- 
school  discipline  could  have  brougnt  them  nearer  to  the  happinees  of  an- 
other world,  at  a  greater  expense  of  the  pleasures  of  thisL  Such  wia«  the 
propitiators  for  the  sins  of  Constantinople,  and  the  grains  amidst  the  chaff 
of  that  Eastern  London. 

The  Litur^  of  the  Mahomedans  is  sim]>le.  They  insist  more  on  repeti-* 
tion  than  variety:  importunity  in  petitioning,  in  their  minds,  goes  a  great 
way.  I  was  therefore  prepared  ror  no  great  display  of  wor&,  though  I 
doubted  not  it  would  be  well  made  up  in  voices.  In  this  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  but  I  had  hardly  calculated  on  its  accompaniments.  The  service 
commenced.  The  Dervish  Bashi  opened  with  the  usual  summons  to  prayer  ; 
this  was  answered  by  the  clerk,  if  so  sanctified  a  name  is  to  be  profaned 
on  a  Modim.  The  profession  of  faith,  ''  There  is  no  God  but  God, 
followed ;  which  was  repeated  by  the  same  personage,  and  taken  np  m 
succession,  with  additional  emotion,  by  the  rest  of  the  community*  Then 
came  the  "  Allah  ouakbar !"  "  Allah  hou  I"  &c  &c  ;  ''  God  is  great,"  ^rc 
''God  is  high,*'  &c.  prolonged,  in  various  tones  and  modulations,  bjthe 
same  performers.  Tnis  was  first  done  in  the  simplest  manner,  with 
little  or  no  indication  of  interest  or  attention.  The  words  seem  to  j^lide 
over  their  minds  like  the  mere  matter-of-course  service  of  many  of  onr 
Christian  churches.  They  had  now  taken  their  seats  on  the  divan^  with 
their  derk  at  their  head,  but  with  the  Dervish  Bashi  sUll  standing.  The 
same  exclamations  were  repeated,  but  with  somewhat  more  rapidity.  A  wild 
swinging  of  the  head,  at  first  solemn  and  sober,  but  gradually  increasing  in 
vehemence  as  the^  proceeded,  marked  the  time  to  these  pious  ejacolatioos. 
The  hovering  ox  tne  Spirit  was  gradually  more  distinguishable ;  a  siddy 
smile  faded  across  their  features,— the  eves  shut  as  if  with  the  first  gnst  of 
divine  gladness,  a  small  speck  of  fire  flushed  through  the  darkening  ashi* 
ness  of  their  cheeks,  their  breathing  came  in  gushes, — ^their  bodies  straggled 
with  the  new  guest, — ^they  saw  the  gates  of  heaven  shutting  and  opening, — 
the  veil  was  fluttering  before  the  sanctuary— earth  and  man  had  waned  awajr 
from  .their  sight. '  They  were  lost  in  spirit  and  eteraity.  It  was  not  to  au, 
however,  or  in  the  same  proportion,  that  these  vouchsafings  had  been  mea^ 
sured.  There  were  some  among  Uie  older  who  seemed  to  have  been  rather 
hbuS  with  indulgence,  and  looked  upon  the  coming  inspiration  as  an  old  ae# 
quaintance,  with  which  they  were  on  terms  of  the  most  careless  familiarity. 
The  children  again  had  their  eyes  intently  fixed,  as  in  other  countries,  on 
their  masters,  and  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  heresy  of  imagining'  that 
the  mysterious  operations  of  grace  were  to  be  learnt  or  taught.  The  men, 
however,  were  dedded  favourites  with  Heaven ;  not  a  single  vessel  amongst 
them  which  did  not  appear  brimful.  Some  drew  laige  and  desperate  dranghts» 
— ''plena  aeproluU  haustu ;"—oiheT%  too  sensible  of  their  smful  feebleness, 
looked  with  expostulating  smiles  towards  the  Dervish  Bashi,  as  if  imploiiitf 
him  not  to  overwhelm  with  the  excess  of  cdestial  enjoyment  the  irailty  and 
poverty  of  mortally.  The  Dervish  Bashi,  however,  was  no  longer  himsdf 
under  mortd  control.  He  drifted  away  before  these  *'  airs  horn  heaven"  with* 
out  sail  or  rudder.  A  tempest  of  divine  pasdon  seized  him ;  like  another  £U- 
sha,  he  was  borne  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire.  The  exclamations  rnshed  like  a 
turbid  torrent  over  stone  and  rock  from  his  mouUi,  and  fragments  of  the 
words  were  caught  and  hurried  tumultuoudy  on  by  his  disdples;  tiie  rhythm  no 
longer  regular,  was  broken  in- upon  by  jarring  and  discordant  whoops;  a  lon|^, 
low  groaning  from  the  whole  oompany  sucoMded  like  the  storm  when  it  ia 
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eoUfictiiig  itself;  und  when  it  had  sank  away  into  a  sort  of  grim  repose^  and 
a  pause  appeared  of  awful  uncertainty  in  the  entire  oommunitv,  then  came  a 
sudden  shout  of  triumph  horn,  the  chief  hierophant,  and  the  inspiration  in«* 
Btantly  rushed  with  a  renewed  impetuosity  through  the  ranks  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers, ilis  eyes  hurnt  like  living  livid  coals ;  ms  thin  lip«i  quivered  wiUi  a 
ghostly  exultation ;  foam  fell  from  his  lips  on  his  beard,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
&ie  frenzy  he  dashed  his  turhan  abroad  nom  his  head^  and  his  white  locks  fcdl 
in  fearful  flakes  upon  his  aged  and  naked  shoulders.  The  Allahs !  were  re- 
doubled with  a  rage  of  enthusiasm  which  baffles  all  description.  A  demoniac 
force  swelled  his  features  and  whirled  him  round  in  tempestuous  eddies  along 
the  entire  chamber ;  and  when  at  last  strength  and  life  seemed  failing  before 
the  o'er-informing  possession  of  the  Spirit,  the  head  with  all  its  hair  moved 
up  and  down  mechanically  upon  his  breast,  and  idiort  sobbing,  convulsive  eji^ 
eulations  throbbed  and  died  m  maimed  efforts  upon  his  tongue.  In  this  state 
of  trance  he  fell,  and  lay  overpowered  by  the  mastery  of  the  descending  god> 
in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  attendants ;  but  in  the  interval  the  Dervishes  were 
not  idle.  A  general  howl  pive  the  signal  of  tiieir  response,  and  leaping  up  as 
by  a  single  Impulse,  they  mutated  the  contagious  example  of  their  master. 
The  turbans  were  rent  asunder  sometimes  by  themselves,  sometimes  by 
others ;  they  were  trampled  on,  they  were  scattered  in  their  terrific  dance ; 
old  and  young  joined ;  the  forehead  was  bared;  the  eyes  were  glaring;  the 
lank  black  hair  was  dishevelled ;  the  horrible  hymn  was  re-echoed  from 
every  lip,  and  in  a  ring  round  their  teacher  they  rushed  headlong,  until  one 
after  the  other  they  dropped,  as  men  slain  suddenly,  still  howling,  and  faith- 
M  to  their  vocation  unto  the  last.  But  the  dreadful  rite  had  not  yet  reached 
its  dark  perfection.  I  had  not  perceived  that  in  this  interval  of  slumber  one 
or  two  of  the  acolytes  had  glided  suddenly  out  of  the  mosque.  They  returned, 
bearing  in  their  hands  one  of  those  wedlges  or  bars  of  iron  which  I  had  no* 
ticed  on  my  entry.  It  was  red-hot.  A  laugh  of  joy  broke  from  the  sleepers 
-—they  arose  anew,  like  giants^  fierce  and  defying,  to  run  their  race.  A  sa- 
vage scorn  gloried  about  them.  To  the  cries  of  Allah  !  they  riotously  pres»- 
ed  forward  to  the  mighty  trial.    But  the  Dervish  Bashi  still  asserted  the 

Erivilege  of  leading  them.  With  one  arm  he  waved  them  back,  with  the  other 
e  grasped  the  bar.  This  was  the  triumph^f  pure  spirit ;  the  elect  trod  on 
the  serpent  and  the  basilisk ;  he  widked  like  a  conqueror  over  the  pains  and 
penalties,  and  passions,  and  feelings  of  human  life.  The  wedge  was  bran- 
dished, still  burning,  over  his  head.  Old  and  young  followed ;  every  hand 
was  stretched  forth :  their  lean  and  parched-up  arms  are  still  before  me ;  na- 
ked and  unearthly,  and  yellow,  they  stretched  them  forth,  and  tore  down 
from  the  surrounding  the  first  weapon  which  was  offered  to  their  grasp. 
Some  had  seized  the  sword,  and  otners  the  spear,  and  others  the  Turkish 
knife — to  their  own  howls,  and  to  the  howls  of  their  companions,  they  soon 
covered  them  with  human  blood.  The  sacrifices  of  Baal  seemed  renewed ; 
the  wooden  floor  was  sprinkled  with  the  offering ;  the  children  gazed  and 
shuddered,  but  were  soon  driven  by  the  men  into  the  whirlpool.  I  cannot 
describe  the  variety  of  torture  to  which,  with  a  hitter  disdain,  they  now  suc- 
cessively submitted ;  but  the  trials  were  frequent  and  many,  and  the  appe- 
tite, instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  grow  and  sharpen  in  proportion  to  the 
food  on  which  it  fed.  Their  strength  was  not  yet  upon  the  ebb.  It  was  a 
strange  and  dreadful  thin^  to  see,  in  faces  which  had  scarcely  passed  the 
verge  of  boyhood,  the  anticipated  emaciation  oi  age  and  care.  Fanaticism 
had  not  yet  become  a  trade  to  the  young  initiated,  and  they  had  not  caught 
from  repetition  and  experience  the  nice  art  of  communicating  what  they  did 
not  feel,  and  blowing  out  into  frenzy  and  passion  the  imagination  of  others^ 
while  they  kept  discreetly  dear  of  the  afflatus  themselves.  The  wounds 
were  as  bond  ^fide  austerities  as  any  I  believe  inflicted  by  self-penance  on  the 
young  novice  in  the  ways  of  sanctity  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  proba- 
tion ;  the  infant  saints,  '^  haud  panibue  ceauia"  clung  behind  them,  and  now 
and  then  ventured  a  very  qualified  blow  tnemselves ;  but  the  fathers  of  the. 
concern^  as  in  countries  more  enlightened,  econonuaed  their  raptures,  and> 
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Kite  Ladf  Gnee  in  tbe  cMaefy^  ptit^,  howled,  and  moriiHed 
sftor  tlkd  ilnt  effort  Ikid  baeo  g^  ov«r,  with  as  iniieli  *'  soMefef"  m  <»iild 
hsrebeen  expected  ftwn  their  miperior  gpvttr  and  inttlligenee. 
'  There  is  an  end ,  however,  even  to  d^yine  pleasnree,  and  a  aalnt  eannot  he 
$  saint,  much  less  a  Hewler,  with  the  intentions  even  itf  Mr.  Wolff,  far 
more  than  a  certain  nnmher  ef  siwn  hears  in  the  fouTHBiid-^wentjf .  The 
fervour  of  the  young  began  visibl|'to  suffer  a  eoliat»se,  the  old  ^had  afcready 
crept  into  their  mew/'  and  thoogh  Ihey  made  ooeasienal  efibrts  to  racoHect 
fheir  pietf ;  tlve  results  were  unsatismtory  ;  and  Mke  their  osagrenitien, 
they  praised  God  that  the  visitation  was  over,  and  shewed  some  inchmttiOo 
to  retnre.  A  concluding  howl  announced  the  eonsHAtmation.— ^I'  raised  hotb 
hands  to  my  face  in  apprdiension  of  new  hovrors,  but  I  seen  foooid  that 
!t  was  not  meant  for  more  than  these  three  cheers  which  usuallf  eonehide 
bat  public  meetings,  or  a  finale  fipom  the  organ,  when  the  hnft  long- 
nsalni  k  quite  suilg.  The  pageant,  or  phantasm,  ^adoally  disappeared  ;  the 
Modim  raised  their  eyes  and  hands  in  puritanioal  exiilt«eion,  tiiot  such 
wonders'  were  stiH  conceded  to  thie  remnant  in  Iskon ;  and  Giaour^  hke  my- 
self, hiflenble  to  the  touches  of  graee^  which  were  in  soeh  pewerM  operation 
ibout  ns;  begtfta,  in  the  darkness  of  oar  hearts^  to  take  up  oitf  hato  and  wftii- 
draw.  I  was  never  in  a  better  mood  for  philoeephf,  and  I  came  oat  of  tke 
Aiosque  labouring  with  a  large  stock  of  moral  comment,  of  whidh  i  intended 
my  companions,  as  well  as  myself,  should  profit.  Like  so  many  other  good 
mentions,  it  was  defeated  by  an  untowvvd event.  I  saw  one  of  tJhese  setf-mme 
^osen  vessels,  these  strenuous  wresders  with  the  Lord,  who  1  had  itaia- 
gfned  had  slaidied  and  carved  himself  intO'  tranquillity  A)r  the  reat  of  the 
week,  laughing  and  hiunging  at  the  door  like  a  commons-place  sinner.  I 
eould  have  trampled  en  the  caitiff.  If  he  eould  no  longer  iiowl^  he  riiouM 
have  hidden  himself  and  remained'  silent  for  the  sake  of  the  caase.  It  ie  not 
to  be  borne  with  after  a  good  performance,  to  have  the  tins^  and  pasldbeard 
df  the  perfbrmerv  thrown  hi  your  face.  1  wavfaat  you.  Doctor  Mu/g&t  and 
Mr.  Pope  manage  these  things  better. 

After  ail,  this  New  Reformation  exhibition  does  hot  take  at  Constantino- 
pie.  The  disneers  have  neatiy  a  monopoly.  This  is  not  wonderiU,— fiiir 
Speaking  impartiaU^,  it  is  rather  a  pleasanter,  tfiough  perhaps  net  so  ex* 
peditious  a  rnode  of  gettinr  to  heaven ;  and  besides,  the  Turks  are  e»  pfo- 
fes9o  ffreat  admirers  of  the  art,  if  not  in  thenmelvM,  what  is  stffl  more 
agreeable,  in  others.  The  Court  object  particulariy  to-  the  necessity  of  cut- 
l&g  themselves  up,  when  they  can  get  as  nnieh  sancdtv  as  any  gentleimBi 
wants,  on  much  cneaper  and  more  reasonable  terms  at  home.  Were  thore 
ladies  in  question,  the  rase  might  alter,  it  would  be  worth  the  wl^  of  a  eoB« 
iBgeoas  suitor  to  diow  his  lady  saint  that  he  disdained  aU  common  psritta, 
and  was  resolved  to  climb  to  paradise  by  the  most  difficult  and  sharp  asoent. 
As  far  as  I  could  learn,  however,  the  ladies  show  no  interest  in  the  matter : 
thev  are  indifferent  about  their  goiiu^  to>  heaven  at  all,  and  speak  wrtii  as 
little  reverence  of  a  saint  as  ^  a  houri.  The  Ulema  also  have  set  their 
faces,  witii  better  sense  than  their  ChriiAian  brethren,  against  thepemicioas 
innovation.  Conceive  to  what  a  pass  things  would  come,  if  the  Mufti  were 
oblj^d,  by  his  religious  and  constitutional  principles,  (for  Muftis  are  as  Ml 
of  these  things  as  archbishops)  to  grasp  a  hot  bar  in  either  hand  before  he 
Renounced  a  sentence  of  burning  or  excommunication.  Few  men's  piety- 
would  be  worth  the  having,  and  Islam  might  run  the  risk,  Isr  want  of  dig*- 
ttitaries,  of  becoming,  not  what  it  is  at  present,  a  dran^  without  a  region,* 
but  what  is  ten  times  worse,  in  the  opmion  of  every  oomfortaUe  refleeting 
Ultra,  a  rdigion  without  a  church.  In  this  they  are  right, — and  they  are 
Still  more  so  in  not  persecuting  them — they  allow  them  to  profess  their  right 

*  There  m«y  be  VRrious  opiaioos  on  this  head.  A  Chrtaciaoa  would  say  that  tbcy 
had  DO  religioa ;  a  Turk,  that  tbey  hiul  oo  church.  But  what  are  w«  te  do  with 
the  Mnftt,  tbe  dheikhi,  die  Imauiaa,  doc.  ?  sad  above  aU»  with  their  safauies  ?  If 
(bit  be  aot  a  chimb,  (kwk  to  Irelaad,)  I  kaow  aot  what  is. 
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of  private  judgment  witiumt  the  least  imdiaritable  effert  to  set  them  right; 
•aad  80  much  am  I  oenvinced  of  their  Binceritv  on  this  head,  tiiat  were  a 
Howler  to  be  carved  and  broiled  every  week>  I  do  not  think  they  would  take 
the  trouble  of  thinking  that  the  church  was,  for  all  that,  in  the  Slightest 
dan^r.  Every  man  here  is  allowed  to  save  himself  after  his  own  fadiion  j  ■ 
nor  IS  it  at  all  insisted  on  that  the  Howlers  and  Dancers  may  not  yet  have 
each  of  them  their  respective  allotment  of  houries,  though  somewhat  of  dif- 
ferent complexions,  in  heaven.  There  is  more  than  one  orthodox  sect  in 
Ishunism,  a  great  consolation  to  seekers  after  truth;  and  though  Christians  are 
now  and  then  ^ven  to  the  dogs,  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  on  a  principle  of  com- 
passion for  theur  infidel  souls,  but  in  order  to  show  the  superiority  of  Ma- 
nomedanism,  in  other  words,  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  an  established 
religion. 

I  left  the  mosque  of  the  Howlers,  therefore,  more  in  awe  than  admiration. 
If  people  must  have  stimulants,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  fillip  to  a  man's  dor«* 
mant  devotion  as  any  other.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  recommend  such  a  remedy  to  universal  adoption.  There  is  a  place,  as 
weU  as  a  season,  for  every  thing.  What  m&j^  be  demanded  by  the  ^iritual 
wants  of  an  opium-eating,  pipe-loving  generation,  will  be  altogether  excessive 
for  a  dram-drinking,  cayenne-pepper  people,  like  ourselves.  We  are  much 
more,  I  repeat  it,  in  the  dandng  way ;  for  the  great  average  of  pietists,  it  is 
quite  stimulant  enough;  If,  however,  some  smners  shomd  be^  more  obsti- 
nately sluggish  than  others,  we  are  not  altogether  without  less  asthenic  pre- 
scriptions. Why  should,  we  import  a  Howled  fi^om  Constantinople  as  long  as 
we  continue  blessed  with  Mr.  Pope  ? 

The  town  of  Scutari,  the  Golden  Horn,  the  elorious  circuit  of  the  Imp^ 
rial  City,  the  sea,  the  sky,  all  nature,  seemed  to  have  gained  in  tenfold 
beauty,  by  the  scenes  which  we  had  just  been  witnessing.  The  glow  of  the 
evening  was  gradually  growing  upon  everv  thiiu^ — ^it  was  time  to  return. 
We  eimiarkea  at  the  ScsOa;  and  throngh  a  fleet  of  boats,  thronging  the  rusb- 
iuff  waters,  like  the  cranes  on  their  way  to  their  island  homes,  and  through 
all  sights  and  sounds  most  elevating  and  expanding  to  the  spirit,  and  most 
unlike  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Howlers,— we  spread  our  little  sail,  and 
after  our  morning's  devotion,  arrived  less  saints  than  philosophers,  at  our 
rural  palace  at  Terapia. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COALS. 
**  ia^grate'Um  ti  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris." 
Cookery  is  the  sublime  of  civilization ;  and  the  French  virould  be 
justified  in  their  high  pretension  to  being  the  most  polished  nation  of 
Europe,  if  it  virere  only  on  account  of  their  good  dinners.  Prometheus 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  demi-god  on  the  mere  strength  of  his  being 
the  inventor  of  **  hot  roast  and  boiled  "  (for  there  can  be  little  donlA 
that  the  fable  of  his  snatching  fire  from  heaven  alluded  to  this  dis- 
covery) ;  and  truly,  a  better  title  to  the  honours  of  immortality  could 
not  be  set  forth  in  a  patent .  Your  raw  acorn  must  have  been  very 
sorry  eating,  and^ore^^A^  could  not  have  been  better  employed  than 
in  reforming  such  an  abuse.  If  be  who  makes  two  blades  of  com 
grow  where  only  one  throve  before,  is  a  benefiictor  to' his  species,  how 
much  more  so  is  he'  who  adds  a  didi  to  our  table !  Becbamelle  (if  in- 
deed he  were  the  inventor  of  that  improvement  on  a  roast  loin  of  vea!, 
to  which  he  stands  godfather)  deserved  better  of  his  countrymen  for 
the*  discovery  than  for  all  his  financial  operations.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  will  live  in  her  cutlets  when  her  dragonades,  happily  for  her 
fietme,  shall  be  fbrgotten.     And  if  Henri  Quatre  stands  in  the  list  of  his 
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family  as  the  facile  prinecpa  of  tbe  brood,  he  is  more  indebted  for  the 
eminence  to  a  simple  culinary  cft'piration  respecting  his  subjects'  pot  au 
feu,  than  to  all  the  poetry  in  the  '*  Henriade/'     It  is  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  English  ingratitude  that  no  traces  are  on  record  of  the  inven- 
tor of  rainced-pies,  that  the  first  coupler  of  lobster-sauce  with  turbot 
is  forgotten^  and  that  the  penetrating  genius  which  first  compounded  the 
national  plum-pudding  stands  not  rubric  by  name  in  the  fasti  of  the 
country.     The  English  are  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  people,  but  they 
were  rarely  famed  for  culinary  excellence.     The  names  of  Newton, 
Bacon,  Locke,  and  Watt  are  proud  memorials  of  national  greatness ; 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  our  religious  sects  does  immense  honour  to 
the  subtil ty  of  our  dialectics ;  but  alas !  we  have  but  one  sauce  :  so  much 
easier  is  it  to  measure  the  heavens,  and  to  scan  the  decrees  of  Omni- 
potence,  than  to  dress  a  filet  de  bceuf  saut6  dans  sa  glace  /     Not  indeed 
that  in  these  latter  times  the  culinary  art  has  been  neglected ;  we  have 
borrowed  largely  from  our  neighbours,  if  we  have  not  invented  for  our- 
selves.    Hannah  Glass  has  been   a  fortune  to  her  booksellers;  Dr. 
Kitchiner  is  more  popular  than  Jenner  or  Davy;  and  Professor  Ude 
absolutely  shares  the  world  of  fashion  with  the  admirable  Crockford. 
Still,  however,  we  have  hit  upon  nothing  original,  nor  indeed  acqatred 
any  substantive  name  in  this  department.     French  cook  is  as  much  as 
ever  the  epithet  for  a  cook  par  excellence;  and  it  is  the  only  promise 
"  to  give  the  world  assurance "  of  a  good  dinner.     This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  the  English  nation  shines  so  brightly  in  all 
other  departments  of  the  use  of  fire.    Chemistry,  metallurgy,  dyeing, 
brewing,  distilling,  cotton^spinning,  weaving,  navigation,  horse-shoeing, 
gas-lighting,  are  all,  in  some  sort,  a  species  of  cookery ;  and  in  a  year 
or  two,  I  suppose,  we  shall  add  posting  to  the  list,  and  the  high-mettled 
racer  will  get  his  supersedeas  from  a  tin  saucepan !     Every  thing  now  is 
done  in  England  by  steam,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  cooked ; 
and  fire  has  indeed  become  what  Socrates  fancifully  called   it,  "  our 
fellow-workman  in  every  art."     I  say  nothing  of  a  certain  theology,  es- 
sentially based  on  a  due  application  of  fire,  tetnporal  and  eternal ;  but 
is  not  the  new  light  of  these  present  times  a  compound  of  every  thing 
that  is  most  combustible  in  ^the  arsenals  of  divinity  ?     Upon  theology 
politics  rest,  as  on  a  pedestal ;  and  fire  is  still  more  important  in  state- 
crafl,  as  it  enters  into  each  of  the  three  great  methods  of  policy,  '*  kill- 
ing, burning,  and  destroying."    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  should  have  considered  fire  as  the  universal  element.  The 
superiority  of  man  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  dependa  al- 
together upon  its  use.     Without  its  aid  the  species  would  be  moie 
wretched  and  unaccommodated  than  the  merest  worm ;  if  indeed  tbe 
race  could  have  existed  at  all,  under  such  circumstances.     In  this  en- 
larged and  extended  sense,  the  English  are  the  greatest  cooks  in  the 
world ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  the  ^ost  civilized  and  powerful  of  na- 
tions.   Let  people  therefore  talk  aa  tbey  will  of  our  glorious  conatkn- 
tion ;  I  am  more  inclined  to  c^ebrate  our  glorious  coal-mines.  I  boldly 
assert  that  we  are  more  indebted  for  all  those  advantages  which  render 
<jreat  Britain  "  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and  tbe  admiration  of 
all  the  world,''  to  Mulqiber  than  to  Minerva ;  and  I  perfectly  understand 
.why  Venus  should  have  preferred  tbe  sooty  divinity  of  Lemnoa  to  all  the 
smarter,  but  lesa  serviceable  gods  of  Olympus.    The  slean-engine  may 
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be  jusdy  feglifded  at  ibe  foorth  estate  of  the  realm,  and  fairly  wortb  the 
other  three.  It  is  the  vivifying  principte  of  taxation,  which  is  the  great 
end  of  all  civilized  government.  It  is  a  more  powerful  conservator  of 
the  peace  than  a  regiment  of  constables,  or  than  a  whole  vice-suppress- 
ing association ;  for  the  instant  it  stops  working,  the  people  immediately 
become  turbulent  and  discontented.  What  is  the  grand  counterpoise 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Tory  colleagues  ? — the  steam-engine: 
What  balances  the  national  debt  ? — the  steam-engine : — What  feeds  the 
noble  army  of  placemen  and  sinecurists  ?<— again  I  say,  the  steam-en* 
gine.  Even  the  people  themselves,  for  whom  alone  wrong-headed  ra- 
dicab  presume  government  exclusively  to  exist,  may  become  too  na- 
merous,  and  prove  more  burthensome  to  the  state  than  an  extra- 
vagant court,  a  grasping  aristocracy,  and  a  greedy  church  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  ej^eaii^  in  the  character  of  a  steam-engine.  I  fit  cannot 
work,  it  does  not  jacobinically  insist  upon  eating ;  and  like  a  good 
Christian  machine  as  it  is,  it  takes  no  thought  wherewith  it  shall  be 
clothed.  If  pressed  too  hard,  it  may  sometimes  make  a  *'  blow.up/' 
but  so  will  those  living  steam-engines  the  mob.  There  is,  however^ 
this  essential  difference  between  the  two,  that,  the  burst  onoe  over,  the 
machine  becomes  as  tame  and  harmless  as  a  child,  or  a  ratting  Whig 
lawyer  with  a  place  under  government ;  whereas  the  people,  when  duly 
roused,  go  on  thundering  at  the  door  of  the  legislature  with  an  increas- 
ing force;  so  that  if  you  once  indulge  their  importunity,  by  reforming 
the  most  inveterate  abuse,  you  must  go  on  till  "  social  order*'  is  cut  up 
into  ribbons,  and  nothing  remains  for  a  tax-eater  to  subsist  upon. 

But  if  steam-engines  are  better  subjects  than  the  people,  they  have 
likewise  many  advantages  over  the  aristocracy.  They  never  combine,  for 
example,  to  make  corn  dear ;  they  never  besiege  the  door  of  a  minister 
to  provide  for  their  younger  children,  nor  insist  on  making  their  tutor  a 
bishop.  They  never  tax  the  public  to  the  amount  of  thousands,  to 
make  places  by  which  they  gain  only  hundreds  ;  nor  waste  whole  pro- 
vinces by  their  arbitrary  caprice,  and  ignorance  of  all  sound  principles 
of  administration.  They  do  not  uphold  a  ruinous  and  anti-christiaxi 
ascendancy  in  religion ;  nor,  with  all  their  hundred-horse  powers  force 
their  own  religious  notions  down  the  throats  of  a  reluctant  and  dissen- 
tient population.  They  never  rat  for  a  ribbon,  nor  sell  their  country 
for  an  empty  title.  In  the  hands  of  Perkins  himself, ''  with  all  ap- 
pliances and  means  to  boot,"  they  never  indulge  in  a  murderous  batiu, 
nor  fortify  their  preserves  with  laws  which  might  shame  the  atro- 
city of  a  Draco.  Although  they  have  hitherto  shown  no  want  of  ambi- 
tion, and  though  their  influence  "  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  (as 
some  persons  assert)  ought  to  be  diminished,"  I  never  heard  of  one  of 
them  doing  the  thing  to-day  which  yesterday  they  declared  it  worse 
than  madness  to  attempt ;  nor  seiaing  in  the  same  gigantic  grasp  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  the  influence  of  the  treasury.  With  respect 
to  the  first  order  in  the  state  I  am  too  loyal  to  enter  into  comparisons ; 
and  am  far  from  pretending  that  a  ateam-engine  can  do  no  wrong. 
Still,  however,  a  steam-engine  is  never  a  Jesuit,  like  a  Charles ;  it  never 
sets  itself  against  learning,  like  a  Francis  ;  nor  is  absurdly  tyrannical, 
like  a  Ferdinand.  It  may  be  as  coUly  indifferent  to  human  suffering 
as  a  Nero  or  a  Henry  VIII.;  and  it  certainly  will  chop  off  the  beU 
bead  that  ventures  to  thrust  its  noae  across  its  movements ; — but  tbeui 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  never  go^  out  of  its  way  to  do  mischief,  but  is 
contented  to  leave  those  alone  who  let  it  alone, — ^and,  as  kings  in  general 
go,  that  is  no  trifling  advantage.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  coals  are  to  a  steam-engine  what  the  human  soul  is  to  the 
body.  Hippocrates  only  judged  by  an  anticipated  analogy  when  he  de* 
clared  the  principle  of  life  to  be  pure  fire,  setting  the  piston  of  the  heart 
in  motion,  and  opening  and  shutting  the  valves  of  the  circulation  as  the 
grosser  element  does  those  of  a  steam-engine.  All  the  good  therefore 
which  has  been  predicated  of  the  machine,  is  implicitly  predicable  of 
the  fuel  which  gives  it  activity.  It  is  on  this  account  a  little  unreason- 
able, perhaps,  to  object  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Lowther  family  ; 
for,  as  the  lords  of  the  coal-mines,  and  as  the  possessors  of  that  which 
is  the  prifman  mobile  of  the  state,  the  summum  bimum  of  our  insular  ex- 
istence, they  ought  to  have  some  finger  in  the  pie,  although  I  do  not 
approve  of  their  snatching  the  whole  dish  to  themselves.  Under  this 
point  of  view  I  must  needs  consider  the  objection  which  foreigners  make 
to  the  smoke  of  London  as  peculiarly  infelicitous,  and  as  smacking  more 
of  envy  than  dishke.  That  majestic  canopy  of  rarified  soot  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  the  regal  crown  of 

"  Old  King  Coai,  that  jolly  old  soul," 

more  typical  of  the  wealth  and  power  it  overshadows,  than  the  richest 
jewels  oi  the  imperial  diadem.  The  crystallized  carbon,  which  sparkles, 
under  the  name  of  diamond,  on  the  brow  of  royalty,  is  but  a  childish 
bauble,  estimable  only  for  its  rarity  and  its  inutility.  It  mitigates  no 
human  sorrow,  it  cuts  no  pan€Sf  except  in  the  hands  of  a  glazier.  It  ia 
barren  and  unproductive ;  and  shines  rather  as  a  pharos  to  warn  man- 
kind, than  to  attract  them  by  its  glitter.  But  the  black  diamond  warms, 
and  cherishes^  and  protects.  It  is  the  raw  material  of  industry,  inge- 
nuity, and  order ;  the  first  cause  of  diffusive  wealth,  comfort,  and  re- 
spectability. More  powerful  than  the  Destinies  themselves,  it  annihi- 
lates both  time  and  space.  Mastering  the  winds  of  heaven,  it  enables 
Britannia  indeed  to  rule  the  waves ;  and  in  the  mightiness  of  its  power 
it  reduces  the  fable  of  Briareus  to  a  cold  conceit.  Coal  likewise  multi- 
plies the  powers  of  the  press ;  and,  diffusing  knowledge  with  an  hun- 
dred-fdd  rapidity,  it  governs  the  intellectual  no  less  than  the  physical 
world.  Coal  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  democracy  ;  the  nursings 
mother  of  the  people,  the  effective  antagonist  of  the  conqueror's  swori, 
and  the  statesman's  craft.  Stretched  on  its  dark  and  dingy  bed,  from 
the  depths  of  its  cavernous  palaces  it  gives  the  law  to  the^'  Sophy  on  his 
throne/'  and  says  to  the  autocratof  hdf  the  world,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther."  Coal  armed  the  coalition  of  European  kings,  and 
was  more  &tal  to  Napoleon  than  the  snows  of  Moscow.  It  is  not  then 
without  reason  that  the  Englishman  takes  for  his  motto  ^*  pro  arts  et 
focUr  For  his  domestic  fires  are  the  source  of  his  wealth,  and  bis  wealth 
is  his  religion.  If  the  Persian  was  deemed  excusable  for  worshipping 
the  sun,  how  much  more  does  the  Englishman  stand  indebted  to  his 
coal-mines!  Wliat  is  the  sun  of  England  ? — less  glorious  than  the  moon 
of  Naples,  it  is  wrapped  in  clouds  and  shrouded  in  ungenial  mists* 
Coal  is  indeed  the  Englishman's  sun.  Its  genial  warmth  never  deserts 
him  amidst  all  the  rigours  and  inclemencies  of  the  fiercest  summer. 
It  lights  his  dreary  path  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  while  the  sun  is 
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coquetting  witfh  the  antipodes ;  and  it  ripens  his  grapes  and  his  pine- 
apples, when  the  celestial  luminary  churlishly,  refuses  to  bring  to  matu- 
rity a  potatoe  or  a  cabbage.  Coal  does  not  exhale  the  pestilence  of  the 
marsh,  inflict  a  dysentery,  nor  strike  down  a  Hercules  like  a  coup  de 
soieiL  Unlike  the  balmy  skies  of  the  South,  it  is  not  the  proverbial 
cause  of  sloth  and  slavery  in  those  exposed  to  its  cheering  influence. 
It  does  not,  like  the  African  sun,  bake  the  thick  blood  and  kindle  the 
fiercer  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  It  does  not,  like  the  milder 
rays  of  Italy,  awaken  in  the  human  veins  the  sleeping  demons  of  lust 
and  adultery.  The  genial  glow  of  a  sea^coal  fire  is  the  very  spirit  of 
domesticity  and  conjugal  faith.  It  kindles  the  torch  of  Hymen,  and 
preserves  its  fires  pure  and  eternal  as  the  vestal  flame.  Seated  in  the 
chimney-comer,  the  father  of  the  family  feels  his  heart  dilate  with  affec- 
tion to  his  wife  and  children,  as  the  benign  influence  of  the  fuel  sends  its 
eflicacy  from  his  feet  to  the  centre  of  circulation.  If  the  imagination 
of  his  chaste  moiety  should  for  a  moment  roam  towards  the  false  splen^ 
dour  and  fictitious  joys  of  the  world,  one  ray  from  the  cheerfiil  hearth 
brings  back  the  wanderer,  and  fixes  it  in  admiration  on  the  comforu 
of  domesticity.  Who  indeed  can  doubt  that  England  alone  could  have 
produced  that  efiiision  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  the  ballad  of 
**  Home,  sweet  home :"  or  attribute  this  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  national  fuel?  Matrimony  may  be  as  gloomy,  as  cold» 
and  as  churlish  as  it  pleases;  there  is  no  standing  against  the  expansive 
sympathies  of  a  cheerful  grate.  How  hearty  is  the  laugh  of  our  sons, 
responsive  to  their  father's  jest !  how  prim  and  demure  the  downcast 
ghnces  of  our  daughters  before  the  affectionate  rebuke  of  the  mother  I 
In  silence  and  reserve  they  cluster  round  the  domestic  altar  ;  and  if  they 
chink  of  a  man,  it  is  only  in  reference  to  his  means  of  discharging  a  coal- 
merchant's  bill.  Well  and  reasonably  has  the  constitution  established 
potwalloping  as  a  source  of  elective  franchise.  He  who  cannot  boil  his 
own  pot  is  scarcely  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  amity  and 
social  order ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  trusted  with  the  liberties  of 
bis  fellow-citizens.  Divested  of  the  great  source  of  national  virtue,  his 
patriotism  must  be  cold,  and  his  independence  at  the  mercy  of  all  the 
world.  He  is  evidently  prepared  to  do  that  which  has  been  taken  as 
the  type  of  revolution  and  incivism-— to  "  burn  his  neighbour's  house, 
in  order  to  boil  his  own  egg."  The  influence  of  coal  on  the  head  is 
not  less  than  on  the  heart.  It  expands  the  intellect,  devebpes  genius, 
and  contributes  largely  to  the  ''  maroh  of  mind."  Apollo,  though  as- 
sisted by  the  nine  Muses,  and  mounted  on  his  winged  nag  Pegasus,  ne- 
ver did  half  the  feats  in  literature  which  are  daily  effected  under  the 
influence  of  the  best  WalPs-end.  That  leviathan  of  learning.  Dr.  John- 
son, bore  ample  testimony  to  the  agency  of  a  coal  fire  upon  bright 
thoughts,  which  it  exercises  through  the  medium  of  the  tea-kettle.  But 
his  testimony  is  not  wanting  to  satisfy  us  of  the  fact.  Take  away  your 
fires  and  the  reign  of  blue-stockingism  falls  at  once.  Let  the  muffins 
"  lie  cold  and  neglected/'  and  the  coffee  cease  to  steam,  and  what 
would  become  of  the  Royal  Society !  If  the  tea-tablea  of  some  half- 
dozen  literary  ladies  were  overset,  half  the  gorgeous  poets  and  sermoiv- 
izing  essay- writers  in  town  might  hang  themselves  in  their  own  gar- 
ters.    Even  now,  while  I  sit  by  my  snug,  comfortable  fire-side»  siur- 
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rounded  by  books,  with  the  euruiiu  closed,  the  am  bubblitig,  the 
Argand  brightly  trimmed,  and,  above  all,  the  KenneUcoal  bLuME^,  the 
very  symbol  of  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment,  I  feel  the  kindling  god 
within,  and  thoughts  come  skipping  with  an  alacrity  which  sets  the  ra- 
ging snow-storm  at  contemptuous  defiance.  How  different  from  the 
ancient  times,  when  the  student  buried  his  knees  in  a  basket  of  straw, 
for  want  of  a  peck  of  coals  to  thaw  his  ice-bound  genius  I  Coals  are 
not  only  the  source  of  the  virtues,  but  the  instrumenu  of  much  of  their 
utility.  Vain  is  the  hospitality  of  the  most  generous  Amphitryon,  if 
unseconded  by  a  genial  fire.  The  richest  and  most  sumptuous  dinner 
goes  away  unei^yed  if  the  guest  freezes  at  the  north-»east  corner  of  an 
ever-open  door,  and  away  from  the  balmy  influence  of  the  opposite 
grate.  Vainly  also  would  the  sun  of  France  ripen  the  grape  to  elevate 
the  heart  of  man,  to  expand  friendship,  and  cultivate  good-will  to  all, 
if  coal  did  not  conspire  by  forming  the  light  and  transparent  glass, 
which  carries  the  invigorating  fluid  to  the  lip.  But  why  dwell  on  par- 
ticular instances  ?  The  simple  want  of  fuel  strikes  whole  districts  with 
sterility,  and  stamps  the  foreheads  of  an  entire  population  with  the 
hardened  characters  of  guilt,  where  the  discovery  of  a  coal-mine  would 
at  once  difluse  honesty  and  industry,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 
Virtvs,  says  the  poet,  laudatur  et  afget ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  declare 
that  praise  is  a  sufiicient  reward  of  the  virtue  which  is  not  warm.  Nor 
can  1  conceive  for  what  reason  liell  should  be  paved  with  good  intentions, 
if  it  be  not  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  may  thaw  them  into  overt  acts. 
'  It  is  a  matter  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Reverend  bench 
of  Bishops,  how  far  the  spread  of  sectarianism  may  depend  upon  the  chill 
damp  of  our  churches,  and  the  larger  economy  of  fuel  in  chapeb  and 
gospel-shops.  An  eloquent  preacher  is  thrown  away  upon  an  auditory 
whose  piety  has  oozed  out  at  their  fingers*  ends :  whereas  the  moat  frigid 
sermon  may  kindle  a  religious  warmth  in  hearers  surrounded  by  aa  at* 
mosphere  of  60^  or  65^. .  All  language  conspires  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  Warmth  of  heart  is  the  universal  expression 
for  benevolence  of  disposition ;  and  religious  fervour  is  as  generally 
used  to  declare  a  proper  sense  of  our  duty  towards  our  Creator.  So, 
also,  we  call  a  man  of  wealth  *'  a  warm  fellow,"  indicating  thereby  the 
possessor  of  that  which  we  esteem  above  all  other  qualities.  Poetic 
fire,  and  the  flame  of  genius,  serve  to  mark  our  instinctive  notions  con- 
cerning the  source  and  origin  of  those  endowments :  while  our  detesta- 
tion of  death  is  consecrated  in  the  distasteful  epithet  of  a  cold  grave. 
To  be  divested  of  fire  is  physically  to  be  divested  of  all  that  makes  life 
worth  having.  Even  money  itself  has  been  metaphorically  termed 
'*  the  coal,"  and  the  phrase  is  perfectly  *'  germane  to  the  matter." .  To 
be  spiritually  without  fire,  is  to  be  without  virtue,  or  genius,  or  courage, 
without  sensibility  to  beauty,  or  resentment  for  wrong.  Even  in  the 
burning  deserts  of  Arabia  a  peck  of  coals  would  be  a  blessing ;  and,  if 
the  pilgrim  sometimes  perishes  there,  for  want  of  a  draught  of  cold 
water,  he  is  not  the  less  compelled  to  cook  his  daily  meal  by  availing 
himself  of  the  scanty  and  disgusting  fuel  which  drops  from  the  camel !  > 
In  one  word,  if  <*  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love,"  coal  is  virtue, 
and  virtue  is  coal.  With  what  veneration  do  I  behold  the  heavily  laden 
waggon  working  its  slow  and  painful  course  up  the  steeps  of  the 
Adelphi,  or  emerging  from  the  purlieus  of  St.  Clement  Danes !     With 
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what  reverence  do  I  make  way  for  the  broad^fiapped,  long-whipped  dis- 
penser of  oaths  and  *' whoeys/'  who  conducto  it!     Slumbering  in  their 
black  and  lack-lustre  charge  lie  the  unwrought  elements  of  an  infidity  of 
morals,  the  first  cause,  as  it  is  used  or  abused,  (for  corruptio  optind  peS' 
sima,)  of  the  happiness  or  misery  of  thousands.     There  repose  uncon- 
cocted  heartsease  and  hilarity,  or  it  may  be  the  unembodied  thunderbolts 
of  war ;  the  untasted  sweets  of  the  sugar-baker,  the  unformed  pike  that 
is  to  defend  the  country,  or  the  possible  lancet,  the  more  powerful  dis- 
penser of  life  and  death  !     Those  panting,  groaning  horses,  the  pride  of 
London,  sweat  in  their  convulsive  efforts  to  transport  an  inert  mass, 
which  may  kindle  into  a  motive  energy  sufficient  to  carry  the  largest 
vessel  to  some  far  distant  port.     More  awful  still,  murder  and  violation 
may  ensconce  themselves  in  the  sooty  sacks,  waiting  their  opportunity  to 
escape  into  the  world  through  the  poisonous  worm  of  a  spirit-still.     In 
the  dingy  load  is  congealed  a  light  which  may  develope  the  most  im- 
portant truAs,  or  baffle  the  direst  conspiracy  of  crime ;  or,  perhaps,  as 
chance  directs  the  devious  conduit  pipe,  may  '*  waste  its  sweetness" 
upon  the  idleness  of  a  ball-room,  and  illustrate  the  charms  of  the  lady- 
killing  Adonis.     Its  agency  may  let  loose  the  virtues  of  that  Medea's 
kettle  a  porter-brewer's  mash-tub,  or  it  may  fatten  the  corruption  of  a 
ministerial  dinner.     It  may  second  the  madness  of  the  new  light,  or  illu- 
minate the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation.     It  may  melt  the  wax  that 
shall  seal  the  liberties  of  Greece,  or  temper  the  blade  that  shall  redeem 
them  from  oppression.     Unmarked  of  the  heedless  multitude  who  pace 
the  well-trodden  pavement  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  it  may,  per^ 
chance,  dress  their  bridal  dinner,  or  weld  the  spade  which  shall  dig 
their  unthought-of  grave.     It  is  an  ambulant  Encyclopaedia  of  human 
life,  a  brief  abstract  of  all  its  *'  Sayings  and  Doings,"  the  little  cause  of 
mighty  effects,  the  embryo  destiny  of  eternal  souls.     One  spark  from 
its  bosom  may  lay  half  a  city  in  ashes.     As  it  wends  its  predestined 
way  to  the  theatre  or  the  conventicle,  the  hospital  or  the  gaming- house, 
it  may  become  the  instrument  of  eternal  happiness,  or  of  all  worldly 
wretchedness. — Miserable  humanity  I   Conld  that  trifling  and  unmissed 
mass  of  matter  be  now  annihilated,  and  all  its  consequences  swallowed 
up  and  annulled,  the  fate  of  the  remotest  generation  which  shall  inhabit 
the  world  might  be  changed,  in  all  its  minutest  particulars.     Go,  then, 
proud,  presumptuous  man,  boast  of  your  faculties — vaunt  your  immor- 
tality— chain  down  omnipotence  to  your  narrow  conceptions,  and  make 
your  petty  thoughts  the  measure  of  eternal  wisdom-^what  are  you,  afler 
all,  but  the  sport  of  an  accident,  the  unconscious  victim  of— a  chal- 
dron of  coals !  M. 
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On  Mademoiselle  Sontag. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  descant  on  my  fame. 
Or  to  dub  my  own  talents  uncommon ; 

Yet  all  must  aUow,  that,  while  Sontag 's  my  name, 
I  'm  by  no  means  an  ev'ry  day  woman. 
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•  There  never  was  a  discreetc<r  mother  than  Mrs.  C ;  nor  could 

the  arduous  duty  of  providing  eligible  husbands  for  three  charmin^r 
daughters,  have  devolved  upon  an  abler  or  more  calculating  bead. 
Most  happily  exempted  from  the  unmatronlike  vanity  incident  to 
women  who  have  arrived,  long  before  the  decay  of  their  own  attrac- 
tions, at  tlie  age  which  it  is  at  once  difficult  to  disgube  and  impossible 
to  define,  she  was  prudently  content  to  fade  as  her  girls  were  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  Never  were  flowerets  watched  with  more  unremitted 
care.     Like  £ve*s,  they  were 

"  Her  early  visitation,  and  her  last 
At  even." 

In  this  delicate  department  of  female  management,  her  tact  was  coo- 
summate.  Nothing  was  leil  to  chance.  It  was  all  system,  even  to  a 
nod,  or  a  look  of  recognition  to  the  beaux  that  rode  by  their  carriage 
during  the  evening-drive  on  the  Mount-road — the  promenade  where  the 
whole  Madras  monde  assemble  when  the  fervours  of  the  sun  are  as- 
suaged, and  the  sea-breeze  brings  life  and  activity  on  its  wings. 
Carefully  lectured  from  mom  to  night  upon  a  splendid  matrimonial 
establishment,  as  constituting  the  chief,  if  not  tlie  exdiisive  purpose  of 
their  existence,  and  the  list  of  eligibles  unceasingly  dinned  into  their  ears 
with  the  severest  injunctions  tliat  not  a  glance  was  to  be  wasted  upon 
a  male  creature  who  was  not  included  in  it ;  the  girls  had  acquired  an 
exquisite  nicety  of  perception  as  to  every  thing  that  tended,  however 
remotely,  to  the  great  object  of  their  aspirations.  Every  look  had 
been  drilled,  and,  carelessly  as  it  might  seem  to  wander,  not  one 

strayed  from  its  destination.     But  Mrs.  C ,  though  unrivalled  in 

maternal  diplomacy,  like  many  other  diplomatists,  over-reached  her 
aims ;  for  after  all,  her  nestlings  were  established  rather  comfortably 
than  ambitiously,  and  a  world  of  parental  projects  and  anticipations, 
glittering  with  palaces  in  town,  and  parks  and  villas  in  the  country, 
vanished  into  nothing*;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  young, 
healthy,  and  affectionate  husbands,  who  had  still  their  fortunes  to 
make,  instead  of  being  paired,  rather  tlian  matched,  to  dried  up,  atra- 
bilious invalids  proceeding  to  England,  with  abscesses  in  their  livers, 
and  half  a  million  in  their  pockets. 

What  contributed  mainly  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mrs.  C ^'s  ambi- 
tion of  settling  her  daughters  splendidly,  was  the  ridiculous  afiectation 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  London — and  the  young  ladies  were  far 
from  being  uninfected  with  it — of  high  acquaintances.  It  kept  those 
aloof  who  were  conscious  of  no  nobility  but  their  wealth,  and  made 
them  fearful  of  urging  pretensions  in  which  birth  and  family  had  no 

share.     For  Mrs.  C and  her  daughters  carried  this  ridiculous 

weakness  so  far,  and  talked  so  incessantly  of  titled  names,  that  tliey 
could  scarcely  articulate  any  other.  Plebeian  persons  bad  no  place  in 
their  nomenclature.  The  Duchess  of  this,  the  Marquis  of  that.  Lord 
Johns,  Lord  Arthurs,  Lady  Susans  without  number,  were  sure  to  be  the 
heroes  or  heroines  of  every  occurrence.  In  short,  nothing  seemed  to 
have  been  admitted  into  their  memories  that  was  not  marked  with  a 
coronet.  The  Peerage  lay  constantly  on  their  table ;  it  looked  like 
their  manual  of  devotion,  for  it  was  almost  the  only  book  they  stu- 
died.    The  wags  called  it   the   Miss  C 's   "Companion   to  the 
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Altar/' '  No  folly,  however,  with  which  society  is  pestered,  is  more 
common ;  and  it  is  as  common  now,  when  you  can  scarcely  walk  half 
the  length  of  a  street  without  elhowing  a  title,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
(then  a  man  of  rank  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  distinction,)  your 
genuine  tufl-hunter  never  considering  the  article  to  be  cheap  from 
abundance,  nor  to  be  depreciated  by  over-issues. 

Charley  F.  ,  as  we  familiarly  called  him,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
and  commanding  the  Piedmontaise  frigate,  then  on  the  Indian  station, 
was  occasionally  a  visitor  at  Mrs.  C— ^'s.  He  was  an  excellent  crea- 
ture, and  characterised  by  the  manly,  unaffected  politeness  peculiar  to 
the  naval  profession ;  and  no  man  breathing  had  a  more  mortal  antipa- 
thy to  the  eternal  chattering  about  great  people  that  was  going  on  in 
her  family,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics.  A  trick  that  he  played 
off  upon  them  with  great  success,  had  a  salutary  effect ;  and  if  it 
did  not  actually  wean  them  from  so  absurd  a  vanity,  it  made  them 
cautious  how  they  displayed  it.  There  happened  to  be  a  stupid  cub 
of  a  boy  serving  in  the  Piedmontaise  as  midshipman.  He  came  froin 
the  Orkneys,  and  a  rougher  and  more  mishapen  specimen  of  the  spe- 
cies was  never  caught ;  both  his  manner  and  appearance  attesting  a 
birth  and  education  in  that  uUima  Thuk  of  civilization.  Foote  took 
considerable  pains  in  tutoring  the  lout  for  the  part  he  was  to  play ;  and 
having  made  him  submit  to  a  few  preliminary  immersions  in  salt  water, 
by  no  means  a  superfluous  discipline,  drove  him  in  a  bandy  (gig)  to 

Mrs.  C %  introducing  him  to  that  lady  and  her  daughters  as  Lord 

Charles  Douglas,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Maranis  of  T •     Had  the 

monster  been  ushered  in  by  any  other  name,  the  mother  and  the  girls 
would  have  screamed  with  horror ;  for  nothing  more  hideous  could  be 
imagined.  He  was  stout,  or  rather  stumpy,  and  his  legs  and  arms  were 
so  short  as  to  give  him,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a 
torso.     Introduced,  however,  as  Lord  Charles,  he  met  with  the  most 

flattering  civilities.     *'  How  like  Lady  Diana !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  C •. 

**  More  hke  Lady  Louisa,  I  think,  mamma,"  cried  one  of  her  daugl^- 
ters.  ''There  is  the  Douglas  eye,  I  vow,"  rejoined  Mrs.  C  ■  ,  as 
she  riveted  a  scrutinising  gaze  on  Uie  dead-oyster-like  substitutes  for 
eyes  that  glared  in  the  unmeaning  countenance  of  the  young  middy. 
The  trick,  however,  was  wholly  unsuspected,  and  the  visit  ended  with 

a  pressing  invitation  to  Lord  Charles  and  Captain  F to  dinner : 

and  to  do  him  justice,  the  boy,  though  literally  a  scarecrow,  acted  his 
part  well,  for  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  certain  species  of  cunning  that 
gave  him  a  hint  what  good  quarters  he  had  got  into,  and  how  well  he 
•  was  likely  to  fare,  could  he  but  keep  up  his  assumed  character  without 
detection.  But  the  contortion  of  his  body  by  way  of  a  bow,  as  he  quitted 
the  room,  had  nearly  betrayed  him ;  the  titter,  however,  it  excited,  was 
suppressed  in  deference  to  his  rank.  In  fact,  it  was  the  kind  of  bow 
which  he  could  have  learned  from  no  dancing-master  but  St.  Vitus, 
being  a  most  indefinable  rolling  about  of  the  whole  frame,  not  very 
unlike  the  writhing  of  the  pie-crust  as  it  twists  and  turns  under  the 
pressure  of  the  rolling-pin.  But  for  my  Lord  Charles,  every  allowance 
was  made  by  the  very  same  critics  who  would  have  pronounced  his  de- 
meanour in  any  untitled  person  actual  barbarism ;  and  '*  the  natural 
roughness  of  the  young  tar"  drew  eloquent  apologies  from  the  prettiest 
lips  in  Madras. 

In  the  mean  while  the  urchin  returned  to  his  ship  to  overhaul  his  kit, 
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Bun «  dhttD  thirC  and  a  fresh  pair  of 
\  iktUarata,  wbich  the  united  cootribations  of  the 
miiiihlpinetfs  birth  conld  not  at  that  time  supply.  Charley  F  , 
however,  wAs  determitted  that  trifling  difficulties  should  not  mar  so  ez^ 
qoisite  a  piece  of  waggery.  Taking  the  boy,  therefore,  into  his  cabm^ 
he  made  him  crawl  into  one  of  his  own  shirts,  which  was  enormous  in 
circuhifbrence,  (for  F  ■  was  a  man  of  orbicular  dimensions,)  and 
bulged  6ut  at  the  poor  fellow^s  neck  like  the  crop  of  a  carrier-pigeon ; 
at  the  same  time  ordering  him  to  jump  into  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  like 
proportions,  which^  when  half  a  dozen  reefs  had  been  taken  in  by  the 
sul-maker,  hung  about  his  limbs  with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  large 
linen  bags.  Thus  accoutred,  he  drove  him  to  Mrs.  C — ^*8,  where 
Lord  Charles  Douglas  and  Captain  F  were  ushered  into  the  saloon. 
At  dinner,  every  eye  was  upon  the  young  Scottish  noUeman.  As  for 
his  Lordship,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  cramming, — all  the  time  draw- 
ing delicious  comparisons  between  the  homely  fare  of  the  midshipman's 
toiess,  and  the  varied  delicacies  that  graced  the  table  at  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  seated  ;  bolting  rather  than  eatingi  using  hands 
and  teeth  more  than  knives  or  forks — ^means  and  appliances  he  had  evi- 
dently been  taught  not  to  consider  indispensable ;  and  drinking  wine 
with  every  one  who  asked  him,  and  when  no  one  asked  hira,  helping 
himself  out  of  the  nearest  decanter.  At  length,  the  ordinary  effects  of 
unusual  repletion,  and  of  an  extraordinary  allowance  of  madeira  and 
claret,  began  to  be  more  than  visible  in  my  Lord  Charles^  and  obliged 
him  to  impart  no  small  portion  of  it  into  the  lap  of  one  of  the  ladies. 
It  was  time,  therefore,  for  him  to  retire  from  table ;  and  he  was  led 
almost  in  a  state  of  insendibility  to  a  bungalow  in  the  garden,  where 
his  provident  hostess  had  already  placed  a  cot  for  him.  Nor  did  this 
unpleasant  accident  exhaust  the  good  will  of  this  title-loving  family  to- 
wards Lord  Charles.  On  the  contrary,  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
lamenting  his  indisposition.    *'  Poor  Lord  Charles !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 

C- ,  "the  usual  effects  of  the  climate  upon  new-comers  I"    '*  Yes, 

mamma,"  cried  Augusta,  '*  you  recollect  all  the  Douglases  have  weak 
stomachs.  As  for  poor  Lady  Louisa,  you  know,  she  was  always  com- 
plaining of  acidity  and  indigestion."  Thus  terminated  a  most  ludi- 
crous farce ;  and  if  any  thing  atoned  for  the  severity  of  a  piece  of  sa- 
tire unquestionably  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  good-humoured  joke,  it 
was  the  contemptible  folly  at  which  it  was  directed,  and  which,  it  has 
been  already  remarked,  it  had  the  good  effect  of  suppressing.  For  the 
story  having  been  immediately  circulated  by  nearly  a  score  of  the  moat 
active  female  tongues  in  the  settlement,  (and  in  truth  a  most  delightful 
recreation  it  proved  to  them,)  neither  the  good  lady  nor  her  daughters, 
after  this,  talked  much  about  their  titled  acquaintances. 

Amusement  in  India  is  at  best  a  sickly  and  languid  kind  of  thing. 
The  corporeal  powers  exhausted  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  day, 
during  which  it  is  a  toil  to  exist,  sometimes  render  the  intellect  loo 
torpid  and  inactive  even  for  the  pleasures  of  common  intercourse. 
Concerts,  however,  balls,  and  occasionally  masquerades,  or  rather  dull 
and  lifeless  imitations  of  them,  relieve  in  their  turns  the  monotonous 
sameness  of  existence ;  and  dramatic  entertainments  during  the  mon- 
soon, which  is  the  cool  season,  interpose  a  variety  equally  stimulating 
and  agreeable.  The  Madras  theatre,  called  the  Pantheon,  isan elegant 
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boildingf  eoDf«rlible  ako  into  a  spacious  assembly-room.  Of  course 
the  pe^ormers  were  merely  amateurs,  chiefly  from  the  civil  and  miU- 
tary  establishments, — ^the  sagacious  policy  of  the  Company  having  jea- 
loosiy  shut  the  door  upon  professional  actors,  from  the  nwqitingniA- 
able  dread  of  colonisation  that  has  always  haontad  that  siyieni  hod^ 
For  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  othernMon  iv  iIk  esahision  of  those 
sometimes  liberal  and  enlightened  ministers  of  pleasure,  from  a  commu- 
nity doomed  to  a  life  of  languid  exile  in  a  severe  and  cheerless  climate. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  moeh  difficulty  to  select  plays  fitted  for 
representation  on  a  stage,  where  the  female  parts  were  necessarily  given 
to  half-caste  lads,  who  spoke  most  execrable  English,  or  amateurs  with 
beards  that  gave  the  lie  direct  to  their  feminine  habiliments.  I  shall 
never  forget  Tom  Anstey's*  undertaking  the  arduous  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  His  beard  was,  unfortunately,  of  a  hue  that  forbade  him 
to  be  interpreted  into  a  woman ;  and  in  a  hot  temperature  the  growth 
of  that  appendage  is  rapid  beyond  conception.  Tom  was  under  the 
necessity,  therefore,  of  shaving  between  each  act,  to  keep  it  in  a  state 
of  subordination  befitting  a  female.  It  happened  to  be  unusually  hot 
in  the  dressing-room,  when  Tom,  attired  as  Lady  Macbeth,  had 
ordered  his  shaving-apparatus  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage,  where  there 
was  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  He  had  scarcely  begun  that  troublesome 
operation,  when  some  one  mischievously  rang  the  prompter's  bell.  The 
signal  was  instantly  obeyed,  and  up  rose  the  curtain,  displaying  Lady 
Macbeth  seated  before  a  glass  in  the  act  of  shaving.  How  shall  I 
describe  the  roar,  the  shouts,ythe  plaudits,  the  screams,  and  convulsions 
of  female  laughter,  at  this  unexpected  disclosure  ?  A  general  cry  for 
Lady  Macbeth  brought  Tom  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  his  face  duly 
soaped  for  the  ceremony  so  unexpectedly  interrupted.  Every  where 
the  cries  redoubled,  till  Tom,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  roared 
out  in  the  language  of  his  part, 

''  What 's  the  budness. 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  r" — 

an  address  which  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  storm,  and  restoring 
perfect  good-humour. 

In  these  faint  sketches  of  the  society  of  that  day  at  Madras,  can  I 
pass  over  uncommemorated  that  soul  of  whim  and  oddity,  Jack  Wallace 
— a  creature  universally  beloved  ?  Would  that  this  stump  of  a  pen 
could  do  justice  to  his  virtues !  What>  however,  can  be  more  vague 
and  indennite  than  an  enumeration  on  paper  of  the  kind  and  good 
qualities,  that  make  a  man  cherished  and  admired?  We  feel  their 
sunny  influence — we  fail  and  falter  as  we  strive  to  analyze  them. 
Like  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  country,  no  charm  of  stream,  oir  hill, 
or  valley,  is  lost  upon  the  heart  and  the  imagination;  but  clothe  it 
in  verbal  description,  it  becomes  dense  and  indistinct,  without  fea- 
ture, tint,  or  shadow.  Else  I  would  render  ampler  justice  to  the 
worthiest  of  beings,  with  whom  I  have  laughed  away  many  a  plea- 
sant hour  over  a  bottle  of  Carbonnel's  claret  under  the  refreshing 

*  Oaeof  the  sons  of  the  late  accomplished  Christopher  Anstey,  6(  Bath,  au- 
thor of  «  The  Bath  Oulde.*' 
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breeae  of  the  punkha,  or  fanned  by  die  purer  breath  of  the  sea,  as 
it  sported  deltciously  around  us  in  the  verandah.  In  like  manner 
his  eccentricities,  most  of  them  allied  to  his  virtues,  and  mingled  vrith 
them  in  equal  proportions,  shrink  from  delineation.  Jack  m^t  have 
advanced  high  in  the  due  routing  of  the  civil  service ;  but  an  insidi- 
ous, restless  home^fever  perpetually  preyed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
sighing  for  Bond-street,  when  he  should  have  been  thinking  only  of 
long  cloths  and  punjums  at  Ingeveram.  Essentially  and  radically  a 
gentleman,  without  a  feeling  or  a  sentiment  that  does  not  pertain  to 
the  character ;  yet  had  he  been  tried  by  his  external  appearance, 
and  his  outre  and  absurd  dress — the  most  outrageous  and  hyperboli- 
cal dandyism — his  claim  to  it  would  have  been  denied  wherever  be 
presented  himself.  Jack  forcibly  reminds  you  of  Addison's  slovenly 
beau  in  the  ^'  Guardian."  Caricatured  at  shop-windows,  remonstrated 
with  by  his  friends  for  whole  hours  upon  the  solecisms  of  his  garb — 
so  incurably  vicious  and  distorted  was  his  theory  of  dress,  in  respect 
of  wig,  whisker,  cravat,  under-waistcoat — ^in  short,  of  all  that  makes  a 
man  respectable  or  ridiculous  in  his  person,  that  every  hope  of  re- 
forining  him  was  quite  chimerical.  But  Jack's  domineering  passion 
through  life  had  been  the  stage — an  ''  insane  root,"  and  Jack,  with  a 
hundred  other  candidates  for  ridicule,  had  unfortunately  tasted  of  it  to 
satiety.  What  an  ignoble  ambition,  I  have  often  ventured  to  ob- 
serve to  him,  for  a  man  to  be  fired  with! — the  ambition  of  doing 
tolerably  well,  that  which  if  not  done  superlatively  well,  is  intolera- 
ble :  that,  too,  which,  a  second  or  a  third-rate  actor  will  do  infinitely 
better.  There  is  hardly  a  provincial  bam,  however,  in  which  Jack 
has  not  occasionally  strutted.  At  our  Madras  theatre,  therefore^  he 
was  a  great  acquisition  ;  for  during  his  leave  of  absence  in  England, 
his  theatrical  knight-errantry  had  given  him  some  knowledge  of  the 
stage  ;  and  on  his  return  amongst  us,  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  our  humble  drama. 

Jack  was  theatrically  mad ;  and  his  mania  made  its  appearance  upon 
one  memorable  occasion  of  his  life,  when  every  instinct  is  wont  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  great  and  over-ruling  instinct  of  life.  Returning  to 
England,  the  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  were  dispersed  in  a  tremendous 
hurricane  off  the  Mauritius — many  ships  were  lost,  and  the  Indiaman, 
on  board  of  which  he  had  taken  his  passage,  had  a  critical  and  awful 
escape.  The  carpenter  reported  seven  or  eight  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold  ;  and  the  passengers.  Jack  amongst  the  rest,  were  obliged  to  take 
their  turn  at  the  pump,  the  sea  running  mountains  high,  and  threaten- 
ing them  with  instant  destruction.  Despair,  the  most  contagious  of 
passions  amongst  seamen  when  it  once  breaks  out,  had  struck  the 
crew,  who  began  to  relax  in  their  exertions,  giving  some  intelligible 
hints  that,  as  it  was  all  over  with  them,  they  had  come  to  the  determi- 
nation, before  they  perished,  of  taking  a  parting  can  of  grog  with  their 
messmates  ;  in  other  words,  to  plunder  the  liquor-room.  So  dreadful 
a  resolve,  if  executed,  would  have  cut  off  every  chance ;  and  Jack, 
who  had  overheard  their  desperate  conference,  felt  that  a  moment  was 
not  to  be  lost  in  diverting  them  from  that  fatal  measure.  He  began  to 
address  them,  therefore,  with  great  earnestness  on  the  madness  and 
wickedness  of  remitting  their  efforts  at  so  momentous  a  crisis,  or  of 
rendering  all  efforts  useless  by  having  recourse  to  the  rum ;  and  his 
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argument  seemed  to  have  some  little  efiect.  But  there  was  amongst 
diem  a  fellow  who  appeared  on  this  occasion  as  their  spokesman,  and 
had  evidently  a  strong  influence  over  them.  He  did  not  at  all  relish 
Jack's  remonstrance ;  and  when  Jack  told  them,  that  hy  the  blessing  of 
God,  a  few  hours'  unremitted  labour  would  get  the  leak  under,  and  the 
ship  might  be  got  into  the  Cape,  imploring  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
wait  for  the  regular  distribution  of  liquor,  or  to  trust  to  the  Captain's 
liberality  for  an  extra  allowance  on  this  occasion ;  this  fellow,  looking 
at  Jack  sternly  in  the  face,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  theatrical  atti- 
tude, exclaimed,  with  the  genuine  intonation  of  a  strolling  player, 
"Ay,  Sir,  but  while  the  grass  grows — The  proverb  is  something 
musty/'  This  was  awakening  at  once  all  the  theatrical  feelings  of 
Jack,  who  in  a  few  instants  recognized  the  features  of  a  well-known 
hero  of  the  buskin,  whom  he  well  recollected  that  he  had  played  with 
in  some  strolling  company.  Pleased  to  find  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
trusting  to  that  circumstance  as  likely  to  give  him  influence  enough 
with  him  to  prevail  on  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  Jack  addressed 
him :  **  Ah,  my  friend,  sure  1  remember  that  face." — "  Yes,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace," returned  the  other :  "  I  played  Pierre  to  your  Jaffier,  in  Mr. 

's  company  at  Tiverton,**  adding,  in  a  more  theatric  tone, — ''  But 

words  must  not  blunt  our  purpose.  Rum,  rum,  rum,  we  must  have." 
— **  Nay,  good,  be  patient,"  said  Jack  in  a  similar  key.  **  When  the 
aea  is,"  ejaculated  the  player.     ''  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name 

of Here  a  heavy  spar  falling  from  the  mast  had  nearly  concluded ' 

both  the  sentence  and  the  speaker.  But  neither  the  falling  of  spars, 
nor  the  labouring  and  perilous  state  of  the  vessel,  water-logged  and 
almost  lifeless  on  the  waves,  nor  the  appalling  prospect  of  death  before 
their  eyes,  could  stop  the  tongues  of  these  theatrical  madmen,  who 
were  outroaring  the  storm  with  their  declamation.  As  the  gale  still 
freshened  and  howled  through  the  rigging,  Jack's  friend  cried  out,  in 
the  sublime  raving  of  Lear, 

''Let  the  great  godB» 
That  keep  this  dreadfiil  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now,  &c.  &c."— 

and  Jack  replied  in  some  dramatic'  citation  equally  applicable.  In 
short,  as  I  have  been  assured  by  a  passenger  who  was  standing  near 
them,  this  singular  scene  continued  nearly  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  time  both  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  fury  and  tempest 
«f  theatric  passion,  whilst  they  ranted  one  after  another  these  and 
similar  passages  from  Shakspeare,  as  to  be  wholly  unmindful  of  the 
peril  that  frowned  around  them.  The  theatrical  colloquy,  however, 
had  the  good  effect  of  diverting  the  player  from  his  project  of  getting 
at  the  rum,  and  Jack  easily  prevuled  upon  him  to  exert  his  influence 
in  dissuading  the  others  from  that  desperate  purpose.  By  renewed 
exertions,  the  pumps  were  cleared ;  and  the  gale  moderating,  the  leak 
was  got  suflSciently  under  to  enable  the  ship,  although  nearly  a  wreck, 
to  reach  Simon's  Bay.  It  was  a  miraculous  escape;  had  the  fatal 
resolve  of  breaking  into  the  liquor-room  been  executed,  at  a  crisis  when 
every  thing  depended  on  the  discipline  of  the  ship's  company,  she 
would  inevitably  have  foundered. 

There  was  a  singular  character  at  this  time  flourishing  at  Madras,-— 
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a  Colonel  of  the  Corapany  s  Bngineera,  and  well  known  by  the  abbre* 
viated  appellation  of  Old  Trap.  He  waa  an  unfailing  sonree  of  mirth; 
a  kind  o£mlea  gloriosus,  who,  by  dint  of  talking  over  his  own  achieve- 
menta,  had  fairly  brought  himself  to  believe  them.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  silent  suspicion  abroad,  that  his  valour  was  of  a  discreet  and 
quiet  quality ;  but  none  would  have  ventured  to  call  its  very  existence 
into  question,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  thrasonical  narrations  of  the 
disastrous  chances  which  he  had  seen  in  fight,  and  the  numberless  lives 
he  had  sent  with  his  own  hand  (this  was  his  phrase)  '*  to  the  infertial 
gods."  So  clumsily  does  vanity  play  her  own  short-sighted  game,  he 
had  incurred  the  imputation  of  shyness,  not  firom  any  overt  or  paK' 
pable  demonstration,  but  from  his  filching  so  much  more  than  was  his 
share  in  every  enterprise  attended  with  renown  or  peril.  At  length  it 
became  a  complete  deluaion ;  what  at  first  was  merely  the  overclwrged 
colouring  of  real  matter-of-fact,  became,  by  degrees,  so  irrecoverably 
twisted  and  entangled  with  the  thread  of  his  reminiscence,  as  to  obli- 
terate every  distinction  between  that  which  his  vanity  had  invented^ 
and  the  occurrences  in  which  he  had  actually  participated.     He  waa 

*'  Like  one 
Who  having  unto  truth  by  telling  of  it 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie." 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  had  served,  as  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  at  the 
siege  of  SeringapaUm.  But,  by  degrees,  he  gave  himself  sincere  credit 
for  the  entire  capture  of  the  place.  It  was  a  great  amusement,  blended 
perhaps  with  something  akin  to  crueltyt  to  watch  him  after  dinner, 
when  somewhat  stimukted  with  wine,  swelling  with  his  imagined 
triumphs ;  and  giving  us  to  understand,  by  nods  and  winks,  and  other 
innuendoes,  how  scantily  his  merit  had  been  rewarded;  insinuating  that 
luck  was  every  thing  in  a  d — d  ungrateful  service,  in  which  it  was  not 
the  head  that  planned,  that  was  crowned  with  the  wreath,  nor  the 
hand  that  executed,  that  grasped  the  reward.  In  less  reserved  mo- 
ments, when  the  conversation  had  been  artfully  turned  to  his  favourite 
theme,  he  used  to  exclaim  — *'  Who  took  Seringapatam," — or  in  an 
under-tone,  and  holding  you  fast  by  the  button,  if  you  were  next  bioa 
— <<  Who  led  the  storming-party  at  Molwoculum  ?  For  my  part,''  he 
would  go  on,  "  I  say  nothing — not  a  word*  But  so  it  is — it  is  a  d— d 
hard  service — they  who  plough  do  not  rei^ ;"  then  himiming  a  bar  or 
two  of  Malbrouk — ^"  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  say  nothing.  Hiatory 
will  decide  it.  By  G — ,  she  will.  And  then,  mark  me,  the  truth  will 
be  known — and  who  it  was  that  did  the  business  of  that  day.**  Then 
humming  Malbrouk  again—*'  But  I  say  nothing*'  (his  finger  raised  sig* 
nificantly  to  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  looking  something  unutterable) 
— ''  don't  forget  what  I  tell  you.     It  will  all  be  revealed  in  due  time.** 

But  it  was  still  better  comedy,  if  the  conversation  by  any  chance 
turned  upon  tigers.  It  was  the  signal  for  him  to  recount  a  memorabk 
interview  he  had  with  an  enormous  one  of  the  Bengal  kind,  in  a  jungle 
near  Hydrabad,  and  during  which,  as  he  used  to  tell  the.  story,  he 
looked  the  animal  sternly  in  the  face  .for  some  minutes-^*' a  iMppy 
thought,"  he  added,  '*  which  induced  the  fellow  to  turn  hia  back  and 
walk  quietly  ofiT,  giving  me  timet  howeveri  to  take  the  drawii^  ^  him 
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which  ymi  see  hefore  you."  And  certain  it  is,  he  was  himtclf  so  con« 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  the  adventure,  that  he  hung  up  the  sketch  to 
general  observation,  «nd  took  especial  care  to  point  it  out  to  those  who 
did  not  observe  it.  It  was  a  portrait  of  a  royal  tiger,  and  he  had  in- 
scribed under  it — ''  Taken  from  the  life,  in  a  jungle  near  Hydrabad." 
An  unlucky  wag  added  with  his  pencil,  "  in  the  absence  of  the  tiger ;" 
an  interpolation,  which  he  never  forgave  its  author. 

Poor  Old  Trap,  however, .  wanted  only  one  step  more  to  the  very 
consummation  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  he  unfortunately  wrote  a  pUy. 
Having  begun  to  make  a  few  slight  sketches  of  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
and  showed  the  few  scraps  he  had  written  to  Mark  Rowarth,  the  manager : 
Mark,  knowing  well  that  the  mere  annunciation  of  a  piece  written  by 
Old  Trap  would  fill  his  house,  gave  him  the  strongest  recommendation 
to  proceed.     "  Excellent  !*'  he  said,  as  he  looked  over  the  manuscript, 
*'  admirable !  as  far  as  you  have  gone.     There  are  some  nice  touches ; 
and  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  finish  it."     In  a  few  weeks  the  comedy 
was  finished,  and  the  parts  duly  copied,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  volunteered  to  act  in  it.     The  title  of  it  was  ominous :  he  called  it 
"  A  Visit  to  Bedlam  ;*'  and  two  or  three  insane  patients  were  actual 
characters  in  the  piece.    But  the  green-room  part  of  the  thing  was  well 
sustained.     Each  feigned  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  take  a  part  in 
it,  swearing  that  the  comedy  was  worthy  of  Drury  Lane,  and  strongly 
urging  him  to  forward  a  copy  of  it,  in  duplicate,  to  John  Kemble  by 
the  next  ship.     Never  was  flattery  more  greedily  swallowed  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  representation,  the  whole  European  population  flocked  to 
the  theatre.     As  for  the  play  itself,  it  was  execrable  enough  ;  not  that 
it  was  deficient  in  plot,  for  it  had  at  least  half  a  dozen.     But  for  dia- 
logue, humour,  or  sentiment,  there  was  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  stupid, 
unmeaning  gabble ;  of  jokes  not  much  the  better  for  wear,  the  very 
refuse  of  Joe  Miller ;  and  scraps  of  heavy,  sermonizing  morality.     The 
performers,  quite  convinced  that  the  stuff  would  not  be  endured  beyond 
the  first  act,  even  if  it  were  allowed  so  long  a  stru^le,  had  committed 
no  more  to  memory ;  and,  in  fact,  it  did  not  live  the  first  act  out,  for 
there  was  such  a  continued  roar  of  laughter  and  mock  applause,  from 
the  first  rising  of  the  curtain,  that  it  was  only  possible  now  and  then  to 
catch  a  syllable.     At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  Greorge  Keble, 
who  personated  a  blind  Commodore,  (he  had  lost  his  eyes  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement) came  on  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand,  and,  bowing  to  the 
audience,  begged  their  permission,  in  pity  to  a  blind  man,  to  read  his 
part.     All  this  time  poor  Trap  was  raving  behind  the  scenes  in  all  the 
agonies  of  a  dramatic  author ;  swearing  at  the  actors  for  not  knowing 
their  parts,  without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  any  share  himself 
in  the  failure  of  his  play.     In  a  few  minutes  ensued  a  whirlwind  of 
hisses,  screams,  horse-laughter,  cat-calls  from  the  shopkeepers'  gallery ; 
appeased  only  by  the  manager's  coming  forward,  and  proposing  to 
change  the  evening  amusement  into  a-  ball — a  substitution  assented  to 
with  great  delight  by  the  ladies.     Before,  however,  the  stage  could  be 
cleared  for  dancing,  a  call  for  the  author  was  vociferated  from  all  parte' 
of  the  house.     In  vain  did  Trap  attempt  to  fly.     The  performers  de- 
tained him  by  force  ;  and,,  haying  placed  him  in  an  arm-chair,  brought 
him  forward,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  where  Mark  Rowarth,  with  great  solemnity  (the  orchestra  play- 
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ing  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero")  placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  with  this 
device  on  it — "  The  reward  of  dramatic  'geaius  ;'*  for  it  was  evident 
that  the  joke  had  been  preconcerted,  as  a  part  of  the  evenii^ig^s  en- 
tertainment. Need  1  remark  that,  after  this,  Old  Trap  desiJUM  tram 
'  dramatic  writing  ?  .  *    .  .  .^  « 


LEPELETIER. 


Spirit  of  Freedom !  is  there  not 

A  highest  heaven  for  thee— 
Some  little  bright  illumined  spot 
Of  mimortality  ? 

Oh  yes,  by  yonder  twinkling  star 
That  shines  for  thee  so  bright ; 
Futurity  unspheres  afiar 
Eternal  light. 

Is  it  i^ot  thine  to  break  the  bond 

That  wraps  a  son  of  day. 
And  bid  his  spirit  soar  beyond 
Its  earthly  stay  ? 

Wbat  bids  a  nation  rise?  what  brings 

A  blessinff,  but  the  Free  ? 
What  jewel  in  the  throne  of  kings 
Like  Liberty ! 

Yet  there  are  some  forbid  to  shine. 

Creations  without  soul, 
Who'd  fondly  kneel  at  Slavery's  shrine 
And  hug  control. 

Oh  then,  ve  sons  of  Earth,  whene'er 

Tlie  voice  of  Freedom  mils. 
Hasten  with  deepest  love,  but  spare 
The  wretch  that  crawls. 

Hark  1  harki  methinks  I  hear  a  cry 

Of  nations  swell  the  gale. 
And  a  deep  call  from  th*  Heavens  high — 
'•AUhail!  AUhaiir 

While  near  yon  lightsome  beaming  doud 

Sweet  pilgrim  of  the  sky, 
A  herald  from  this  world's  dark  shroud   ' 
Speeds  ringly  by. 

« 'Tis  he,  'tis  he,"  a  burst  of  light 

Unveils  Heaven's  majesty. 
And  earth's  hurras  one  name  unite^- 
"Lepeletierl"* 

£. 


*  *  **  Sains  popali,  snprema  lex  esto,"  was  bis  polar  star.  He  sealcd^liii  iM  vote 
with  Ms  blood,  aad  died  happy  In  the  cause  of  libcr^.  Seo  bis  ¥Kariu^  coMccicd 
br  hii  Bfotber. 
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"  At  tbat  histaiit  %ht  Abbey-belh  began  to  ring  bo  loud  that  we  could  not  hea^ 
oae  another  apeak  i  and  this  peal  was  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Bullock,  an  eminent 
cow-keeper  of  Totteabam,  who  had  just  arrived^  to  drink  the  waters  for  iodigea* 
t»on."-^Bun^hry  Clinker. 

**  Out,  rogne,  and  must  thou  blow  thy  horn,  too  ?**— B](n  Jonson. 

Most  persons  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  been  striick  with 
the  peculiar  cheerfulness  of  the  blind,  under,  their  lamentable  depriTa- 
tion,  as  compared  with  the  dulness  of  their  brother  suflferers,  the  deaf. 
This  singular  fact  forcibly  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  man  is  a 
social  animal ;  for,  except  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  craving  desire,  in- 
herent in  the  human  breast,  of  knowing  what  is  passing  in  die  minds  of 
odiers,  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  relative  merits  of  the  eyes  and  ears. 
The  pleasures  we  receive  from  the  former  are  infinite,  and  the  disgusts 
few.  They  place  us  in  relation  with  the  immensity  of  the  universe ; 
and  in  nature  there  are  few  forms  absolutely  displeasing.  The  ear,  on 
the  contrary,  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  is  the  inlet  of  cease- 
less vexation ;  while  scarcely  twice  in  a  twelvemonth  does  it  receive 
the  full  gratification  of  which  it  is  capable  through  the  tide  of  song. 
Of  all  our  senses,  the  ear  is  most  easily  offended,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  gratify.  Even  in  that  social  intercourse,  which  seems  so  completely 
to  reconcile  the  blind  to  the  loss  of  external  beauty,  how  much  more 
frequently  is  the  orgau  of  hearing  wearied  with  impertinence  and 
shocked  with  folly,  than  it  is  gratified  by  the  melody  of  good  feeling 
and  of  good  sense.  How  often  are  we  forced  to  envy  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds, 

"  To  coxcombs  averse^  vet  most  civilly  steerinff. 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing." 

At  many  a  sermon  should  we  not  be  delighted  to  '*  shift  our  trumpet" 
as  he  did  ?  At  the  theatres,  indeed,  there  is  the  lobby  to  retreat  to  ; 
and  there  is  no  breach  of  decorum  in  leaving  the  house :  but  miserable 
is  the  predicament  of  the  unhappy  judge  on  the  bench,  who  b  forced  to 
listen,  ad  infinitum^  to  any  proser  possessed  of  a  wig  and  a  brief,  that 
chooses  to  bestow  liis  tediousness  upon  him ;  and  still  more,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  well  feel  inclined  to  ''  give 
his  ears,"  on  certain  occasions,  to  be  ''  as  deaf  as  a  post.*'  But  setting 
on  one  side  the  miseries  derived  from  the  ear  through  the  inteUect»  and 
sticking  to  physical  annoyances  alone,  the  failure  of  a  single  comma  in 
intonation,  ^y,  an  accidental  and  passing  roughness  in  a  note,  other* 
wise  accurately  in  tuae,  will  dash  with  gall  the  pleasure  derived  from 
one  of  Paata's  most  melodious  aira ;  while  even  "  truths  divine,"  com- 
ing marred  through  the  cracked  treble  of  a  broken  voice^  or  delivered 
with  the  nasal  twang  of  the  Conventicle,  will  excite  nothing  but  disgust. 
Our  Norman  ancestors  seem  fully  to  have  appreciated  this  verity,  when 
they  appro|Nriated  the  term  "  noise"  (literally  signifying  annoyance)  to 
those  especial  grievances  which  attack  the  organ  of  hearing.  The 
etymology  is  conclusive  against  the  ear,  as  the  most  fastidious  of  the 
senses,  and  as  the  common  violator  of  the  peace  of  the  soul. 

In  no  respect  has  the  liberty  of  the  subject  degenerated  to  such  out- 
rageous licence,  as  in  this  very  particular  of  noise.     It  should  seem  as 
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tf  diiMiiaiiet  wiii'ii  ftAidtUneooU  alrlieleitfif  Magna  €faarttv' sod  i 
iB(iiiiCDiiitltutkiiial48  «ht|i-noiKey«'  A  tnaa  of  anf  daMtaky^of.tnr'ykm 
.  kudlj  endure  t6  live  «$ifaitt  thei  bilb  of  liaortdiiy;'  iFelkaviay^iyh  at 
ikmf  ««U'of  the  foga  of  Xiondon,  «im1  af  ita  canopy  of  alnoke  rdmtiiiprhat 
mcmtbemto  tbe  v&  eoagvegatbnof  aaooatieatoiniiiiiioiuetln^ 
^,^'from  iiigfat  to'inotiir  ftom  iliotn  till  dewy«ve/^[n  the  frbaixdt^f 
B«faryMiliiefaiit  mender  of  kcftttea,  and  every  rasealljr'kiiSb-griBieK^ 
fMnonJea  that  he  has  a  right  <o  assaesinate  too,*— lifcaiiaiiiletJa  unek^*^ 
through  the  **  porches  of  your  ears ;"  and  "  Meolch  beloviv'^  aa  mkk> 
«db  aa  M^obedi,  hath  ^*  murdered  aleep"  uninterruptedly  from. the/da)^ 
ofoUr.  Saxon  pmgenitors.*  From  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  momiog  ^"Vpt 
to'<th0  deep  bass  of  the  Hebrew  old  clotheBman,  there  ir.  a*  gamm&hf 
tUsDordant -sounds  perpetually  exercised,  in  which  every  tyadeandcaiU 
jipg'  hia  its  share.  During  the  late  war,  when  victories  camew-aaxnti^ 
g&iily  as  the  post,  (I  wish  that  they  had  not,  like  our  letteis,;^!^^!  anch 
heaay  fOstage)  and  when  our  generals  and  admirals  nnght  haare  aaid 
^: no. day  without  a  despatch,"  the  nuisance  of  newsmen's  haaas  lim^Ak 
tsaHseended  the  united  noises  of  all  other  vocifinratorB,  that  the  aasgii^ 
feratesof  the  city,  those  sage  grave  men,  found  it  necessary  to  kgislaite 
specially  against  them.  No  other  trade  could  gain  an  heariag^h«>  M- 
ccBsant  and  obstreperous  were  thmr  blasts.  The  wits  of  that  day^  Iqsfn 
aauuce^  wiould  have  it  that  the  ears  were  not  the  part  of  die  he|id  wfaaoh 
our.  aldermen  desired  to  protect  from  insult ;  but  what  will  not  jl  wit 
say  or  do  to  make  good  his  point  ?  One  may  pay  for  gold  too  deadly.; 
and  erven  the  joys  which  a  good  batch  of  **  bloody  news"  must  afiord 
ta  (the  snug  citiaen,  who  "  lives  at  home  at  ease/'  and  knov^a  nothsng 
of  Ae  fieiuvres  of  war  beyond  taxation  and  a  gaaette^  wete  daariy 
booght  by  the  head-^splitting  tantararara  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  dn 
tubeu 

^Anotliei'  ^'  simple  sin/'  which  no  less  requires  legislative  iaterfiraeoee, 
ia  die  big  di^um.  Tambourines  and  triangles  are  bad  enoogh,  kes^ven 
knowsr^aaere  hoise  fbr  the  sake  of  noise, — ^roonotonous^  and  anbver* 
sive  ttf  all  music ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  big  drum^  that  eternal 
Bsttbr  of  wifldofwa  and  shaker  of  houses^-^that  everUiating  atrfeet-aoeom'- 
paniment  to  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  martial  and  the  tsaden  the 
sentimental  and  the  sprighdy.  Let  any  one,  who  is  an  admifer-of  'the 
veny  pdpufavair  '^  Home,  sweet  home*'  imaginey^^-no,  that  is  not  the 
wordr^4et'bim  remember  (for  he  must  have  heard  it  la  thousand  ttmes) 
the^uBfasdant performance  of  the  refrain^  ^^hoise^'  home^swieat; sweat 
home,'M^q[uirt^  thvougl^'  the  husky  pan's  pipe,  and  enfistced  fay  five 
confoiladdd  bangSj  like  so  many  discharges  of  sjrtillery^  and  five^bia- 
tiaorf  af  aUihe 'glass  in  the  parish,  that  seem  to  apeak  of  auf  eaathqaake. 
T6  ladies  iin< the  straw,  and^  gentlemen  With  siek-headachcis,>thaae^fpro* 
eeedtagi  -am  «iest  distressing.  Have  the  drymmoi  ii^moiipater^-pa  piiy 
onihB'poor  babes,  who  may  be  thrown  into^oavubniii  by  iheai^iliteat 
of  thck  thanps  ?  Alas,  *'  they  have  no  drildrenj  butefaera''  ^^fAnfiattet 
]gr  :|nfkBa^palnAdstiU  is  it  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  him  wiift  Ja<|aM^flihb 
4iebdf  of  Pasta*or  of  Paton,  to  be  compelled  do  liitea?  to  stbaaapi*^ 

m    t   .ll.  PW    ■>  t ,' '-         '  »  L       -     .i-'.f.    -t-r    tpft  ^n»  h«>-iiKn->. 

Mt*  (s  a'Gariotts  fact,  that  this  pronunctatibn  of "^  milk^^  anWera  pracisc&^o 
the  Anglo  Saxon  spelling,  *•  meolcei"  it  ia  most  probably  the  original  sooiW  ^TOe 
«0ni^lliarfiavturrivtd  the  progressive  refln^mests  lii  ftpetehoftlWtiWW^aaScs. 
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lo  Btttke/at«]«i  -c^mm^i  Jittkide.  .  Hftving  ftntaatd  vftiUj -liittniibdiaHi- 
t«ftiplttti6i|  oC..tJiia  ewik,  juai  cMic«i«e  it^  raaderi  iifel)ithdi6tidU»f'  i^«ic 
Acngr^niiaalctif  ontking  iato^dkiuiiccw  ami  y^tHr^wdbialr  ^^bsldDioftsfiB^  to 

aeni  ^NotiaUtii«  alphabets  in  the  world  ^ukL-HipreMidiejliiinNUp 

cmnbiaatioDftof  8Quad;atteiidant  on  this  umculeat  iBo^^m  io|[)^Bmd0 

ot.AftazOk    Astolpho'a  ham  i»  a  faint:  and  in8llffi«ie;^t'.(9]pi'Q6Utt 

a^qpifying  blasU     WeUj  you  will  scarcely  have  gotten  iid<Q£otIiis 

flague^vben  yoa  inll  be  beset  by  a  acoundrel  performifig  your  ft^iir^ 

ite  naliady  on  a  banrel  orgaii»  in  wbicb»  if  thero  ia  one  note  moabmitr'iti* 

Umethanall  the  reat^  it  ia  that  on  which  there  ia  a  long  pwiac^  taiibi)^ 

yon  back  to  the  nYorve^e.     The  filing  of  a  saw  ia  graetoaa  loi.ilfa^ 

acraam. .   Then  succeeds  an  itinerant  clarionet,  aifueakiog  put  thse  mitii 

JateA  reaMins  of  a  Scotch  reel;  or,  worse  than  all».aQiBe  Higliland 

Oiphauaof  a  bagpiper,  whose  accursed  pibroch  would  of  ttadf  sufiiaa 

tobaitar  down  th&  walls  of  another  Jericho,  or  relieve  the  inaoa  kom 

the. pangs  of  an  eclipse.    After  such  instrameatal  nuiaaoees,  it  niiiy 

appear  to  snack  of  the  bathos  to  dwdl  upon  vocal  misdoings;  baaluMr 

afaall  1  pass  over  the  deep,  hoarse,  bass  of  the  sham  sulor  roaciag 

^'Cease,  rude  Boreas,"  and  telling  in  unearthly  sounds  how  ^^hia  pie^ 

cions  sight"  was  electrified  out  of  his  eyes  in  a  West  India  thund^^ 

aiorm,  or  carried  away  by  the  wind  of  a  cannon*-ball  ?    Wheit  think  yon 

alaaof  a  French  ballad-singer,  witii  a  voice  like  a  penny  tmnipet^and 

as  tunable  ^^  as  a  pig  in  a  gale,  or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind,"  chauntiog  ^  La 

garde  naiionale,*'  or  CW  Camour ;"  or  of  that  other  pious '  auiaaim) 

the  woman  who  lays  siege  to  the  halfpence  of  thje  saints,  by  drawkog 

out  a  nevei'^ending  repetition  of  the  hundred  aad  fourth  Psabsw  'To 

add,  however,  to  the  >  charm,  these  delectable  strains  are.&bm>  lime  to 

timeoiossed  by  the  competing  vociferations  of  two  rival  maokaffei>wBfB4 

ders^  aoreoming  like  emulous  parrou  from  the  opposite'  sides  Bf '<he 

aoreet*.    Then  atnight  you  are  indulged  by  a  trio  of  watehaaeoctyittg.tthe 

]^»ur  ooDourrcntly  in  C  natural,  C  sharp,  and  £  flat,  and  sbowh^iihoMi 

Iktle  concert  diere  is  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  ipeaoa.  .  Sbuiiau 

insult  on  our  ears  is  the  more  forcibly  impressed  o» my  msm«ry,|bac^ase 

a  veiy  worthy  professor  of  muaic,  who  ia  rather  choleric,,  and'whor  ipioiv* 

over,  hadserved  Napoleon  in  die  wars,  when  walking  >lK>nfie/wilhlBo>ono 

night  from  the  Opera,  was  so  worked  upon  by  the  dmtotdy  thaMie  actod 

ally  knocked  down  ihe  untunaful  Charley  nearest  at  handia  tead^^him 

ODamer^poMit.    This  fimtasia  of  the  enraged  miiaician  brought  iia  bosh 

tot^owateh^ouae.till  we  could  get  bail ;  and  the  next  mDrniagfia^4U' 

BirnioTead  va  frmoathMaiiious  lecture  on  the  moral  diiicaesue  iwMeei» 

lieadng^troe  and.beatii^  ^e  time^keeper.    Thua  brought  So.  thsibar 

ibr  an  odd  csotchet^  aften  having  lost  our  rest,  we  were  ibaosd^  a&er  '^^ 

dfttfessfiag'pauae,eo«ondude  the  .broken,  (headed)  cadeneevbajnalidiag^f 

lewiBDiIss  into  »tte  haiki.of  the  guardian  of  the  night,  mhem  w^iuuli 

Tcnderedtoo  flat,  but  who,  being  now  the  dominant,  allowed.ua  Jto^  re- 

sfh^e.the  d»eord|^anjflsoget  back     the  key,  which  wa^jno  loipger^^uqued 

.  the>sei^iei reader '  vnlU  by  this  time,  wonder  how  it  haa.iiappaied 

2l  2 
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ibat  %be  giant  evil  of  bell*  should  have  so  ]cHig'4ieeii  paned  iMsr;  ilnd 
(aa>the  Irifth  say)  ftmall  kAnxne  td  him.  The  fact  is,  tha»  the  tbeih^^iiin^ 
M^  niich'^Mr  ardmary  berres.  There  is  in  that^ord  ^beH^  aai^  a 
vanatyof  Woes  as  is  not  to  be  ettcoamered  Hghtly.  EivMt  acm''I  jnto^ 
oeed'to  touch oa  the  sabjeet,  and  totound  tte  depths^ its  iiiiiefy,'<s4th 
hsattatioD.  The  enidite  iaveators  of  the  tragi-coraedy>«>f 'Plwch  (a 
^p^tformanoei  by  the  by,  more  true  to  natui^  than  that  of  some'  af  ^0ur 
4PQOtt  hupfi  tragedy-^wrtters)  baveerinoed that  they  akme  have  a  trtie 
Teliae  of  the  atrocity  of  beUs ;  ibr  after  leading  that  fiu^ettoua  proflleate, 
tbat'immoral  preacher  of  a  great  moral  lesson,  through  the  aubordmafc^ 
•gradaiiooa  of  adultery  and  murder,  they  assume  as  the  dltnax  Of 
offirace,  his:ringing  his  bell  in  the  ears  of  his  neighbours.  Tbe*su1ii)eet 
of  bells  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  two  brandies  of  venial 
offences,  or  hand  bells,^-and  the  mortal  sins  which  exalt  themselves  in 
the  belfry»  Intermediate  between  these  stands  the  dustman^  bdL 
Tkere-ia  amalice  prepense  in  this  same  ^'  Dust  ho,"  that  requires  ^ftntne* 
4iate  castigation*  Not  contented  with  a  bellowing  of  his  oallmg^  whidi 
might  awaJcen  aU  the  dust  in  the  churchyard,  he  poors  fortli  a  tnonoto- 
nous  and  unceasing  peal  from  his -*' dreadful  bell,"  '<  frighting  the  tlOwn 
from  its  propriety,"  which  might  draw  forth  imprecations  from  a  second 
Job.  Did  yott  ever  follow  one  of  these  mptrtnrbahUj  implacable  fel- 
lows along  die  Strand,  unable  to  get  before  him  or  leave  him  behind ; 
his  long  whip  playing  across  your  eyes,  and  his  virulent  clapper  apht- 
tkig  the  drum  of  your  ear,  while  a  friend  in  vain  endeavours  to  hiake 
you  hear  a  communication  of  great  and  urgent  interest  ?  In  tiie  post- 
man's bdl  there  is  a  pert  flippancy,  a  jerking  reiteration,  symbolical 
of  his  post-haste  movements,  which  is  annoying  enough;  and  the 
humbler  tinkling  of  the  muffin-man,  is,  pro  tanto,  a  thing  to  be  re- 
fonoaed ;  but  these  evils  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  unpitying 
continuity  of  the  man  of  cinders.  Even  the  jangling  of  tavern  bells 
(never  live  next  door  to  a  tavern)  is  melody  to  his  music.  Thank 
heaven^  however,  the  fellow  has  no  vested  interest  in  his  noise ;  and, 
eonsiderii^  the  march  of  mind,  in  some  hundred  years  or  so,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  nuisance  may  be  abated,  unless  another  revolution- 
ary war  should  arise,  to  put  the  nation  once  more  out  of  its  wits.  But 
what  relief  can  be  expected  for  my  suffering  fellow  citiaens  'from  the 
enormity  of  church  bells  in  a  town  ?  He  who  touches  the  bells  would 
shake  the  tithes.  Bells  and  chimes  are  part  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  to  rasp  a  filing  from  their  brass,  we  should  be  told,  will 
bring  down  our  glorious  constitution  about  our  ears,  and  put  the  church 
in  such  evident  dbinger,  as  would  excite  the  compassion  of  Dan  O'Con- 
nel  himself,  and  stop  the  innovating  hand  even  of  the  Catholic  Asaocia- 
tion»*  The  ringing  of  bells  is  said  to  be  a  purely  English  invention, 
and  aa  sacred  as  one  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles.  In  vam  is  the  school- 
master  abroad;  test  acts  maybe  repeated,  and  Cathc^ics  ceaae  to  be 
misreprtsented,  but  in  the  matter  of  bells.  Pandora's  box  has  not  efven 
hope  at  thf  bottom.  To  tlie  Russell  family,  England  ia  bound  hi  tnany 
a  cfebt  of  gratitude.  Its  best  blood  lavished  on  the  seiffold,  in  th^ 
cause  of  liberty,  haa  cemented  forever  the  aBianee  of  that  house*  with 

'    I  '     '     '    '  ■....,■  .  . 

*  **  J^eoke  dit  le  son,  mats  les  moines  m'ensseDt  accns^  d'beresie,  pattr  ce  que 
fbii  appsrtientaux  cloches."    Francois  Beroalde. 
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thi9  people ;  tmd  tbewaacceesive  generaHoMi  of  ks  patriots  Iwve  demob- 
etreted  the*  uofeiitQg  inflaeoeeof  a  bright  example.  Not  the 'least 
tmong  th«ee  public  benefactors,  was  that  provided*  Dake,  whei  iftigraMS- 
i^ftbe  gmuod  on  which  stands  the  charohof  Si-  Georgev  Bloooistevy, 
made  a  saving  clause  for  the  parishioners  that  tliet«  slKiuUbe  but' one 
bell*  It  is  probably  from  this  worthy  nobieman  that  the  Russells  ha^ 
inherited  their  opposition  to  Church  FteU^  which  ibey  manifasi  on  a)l 
lawful  occasions^  The  bells  of  Bow  church  very  nearly  pulled  doMm 
the  steeple  upon  the  citizens ;  and  the  Oxford  Peel  might  do  as  watli 
by  the  whole  establishment.  How  the  epithet  of  **  merr/'  came  ti»*be 
attached  to  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Peel,  is  past  all  compiufcco*' 
sion«  Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  oor  more  immediate  subject, 
bells  are  in  the  country,  and  from  a  distance,  decidedly  meliuioboly/bttt 
in  a  great  city  their  ^ect  is  nothing  less  than  stnpifying.  Among  the 
many  offences  of  Catholicism,  the  fondness  fbr  beUs  must  lie  the  most 
heavily  on  its  conscience.  In  the  mooasteriea  tliere  were  no  less  than 
six  sorts  of  these  tormentors  :  videlictt^  the.  squUiaf  which  was  rung  in 
the  confectory,  upon  which  let  me  remark  Mter^  that,  maugre  its  social 
purpose,  it  was  so  melancholy  that  Dante  tells  us, 

'^  Paia  '1  giomo  pianger  che  si  muore." 
Then  there  was  the  cytnhahim  in  the  cloister,  the  ao/a  in  the  choir,  the 
nohtla  ox  dupia  in  the  clock  (a  $trikmg  impropriety),  the  camiptma  in  the 
steeple,  and  the  itgaiim  in  the  tower.  To  these  some  autbcrs  add  the 
corr^gintncula^  which  was  used  to  call  the  monks  to  be  flogged,  an  invi- 
tation far  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  equina^  and  much  of  a  piece 
with  "  Master  Bernadine,  will  you  rise  and  be  hanged  V  Nobody  who 
has  not,  for  his  sins,  been  in  an  Italian  country-town,  can  have  the  re* 
motest  idea  of  the  devil's  symphony  which  the  rivalry  of  these  many* 
named  abuses  creates  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  ringing  atnmlite* 
neously  in  all  possible  tones,  with  generally  one  or  two  of  them  oraek- 
ed  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  offices  of  bells  in  the  church  are  as 
many  as  their  names.  They  are  coUected  in  the  well-kAown  Latin 
distich  beginning  **  Funera  plango,"  &c.  Like  their  masters,  the 
priests,  bells  have  contrived  to  get  into  the  business  of  every  epoch  ef 
life.  Is  a  child  born,  away  go  "  the  college  youths"  towovk-^-does 
he  arrive  at  man's  estate,  the  ding  dong  is  renewed — is  he  married,  ditto 
repeated — and  lastly,  when  he  dies,  the  passing  bell  must  frighten  ell  the 
<^d  folks  in  the  parish,  by  reminding  them  of  the  **  next  turn,"  whieb 
is  to  post  them  also  off  to  the  other  world.  Of  all  dntinnabolaryspeou- 
latiofis,  however,  that  which  concerns  the  uttHty  of  a  passing  bell,  itunist 
be  owned,  is  the  most  natural ;  Its  object  being  to  drive  away  Cbe  evil 
spirit  standing  at  the  bed's  foot  ready  to  seice  his  prey.  At  thoMriging 
of  this  bell,  we  are  ti^d,  (and- 'fore  George  1  believe  it,)  "  that  the  devQ 
keeps  aloof,  and  the  soul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gains  the  start,  and  haS| 
what  sportsmen  call,  latoJ*  If  any  thing  can  frighten  a  devil,  elteept  holy 
watery  it  sur^y  must  be  this  abominable  nuisance.  There  is  no  distanee 
to  which  I  would  not  go  myself  to  be  put  of  its  ear-shot.  The  oftly  ob« 
jectaon.to.fehe  tldng  is,  that  the  eifect  must  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  on 
the  dying  man  as  on  the  devil :  and  unless  they  should  happpen  totltke 
opposite  directions  in  their  flight,  they  would  proceed  port  patsUf  and 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  operation.  This  fortunate  opposition 
seems  to  have  oocurred  with  that  other  noisy  (ita6oft^%c»  the  Laureate's 
hexameters— 
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'  t  .         <«The#0vil#rAli*ha«rUiie,4eafeffeed,4oWnto^^ 

tv;  ".  ••  -.     Ttegfaarti4edglbberihgio their evrn-^toni] 

Biit  wMWiAm^i>b(^W  preiMinie  upon  ftueh  ifthttpR^  iidiyi^;  vlldWilMp 
w4  alii<»'M|)i|K>to  tiiatthe  inflaimce  of  beHt  upondcVllb'ii'ai  «hfc  tqfWfe 
At  dt^y'sonnd,  iMrhSii  on  hvnan  tdala  tiMy  act  oAlyliy  th]i'Vllll^«ffitti6, 
Ute^MMl^'Iiypothesto  liitist  be  abandoned.  One  eoii8ea[iiaifei»*'etf^iMs 
i^ttltftidfY,  e«trefM>)]ragrMrt>l(&  to  the  ««xton»  it,  Ibat'an -tetiiS'witn 
WatlMtofAfy  paid  fer  i^giog  cho  ^eat  b^ll,  beeaaio  it  ^ate'-ft'f^ger 
liliirf*,f>by^Hvifig  the  deTil  to  a  'greater  distance;  on  t1li«>'fc6eottflt  «he 
''pMeffti^,  in  all  probability,  mast  liave  chiefly  beeh  employed ^on^^f^^^^- 
«««Di«'dfa^tbnM9^fl.  .   'fiT... 

^  •^^hybeHs  should  be  rung  on  tbeerent  of  a  marfi^gi^'iavbin^wAat 
'«diffl«ttlll  fO  coiiteive,  milesa  indeed  it  be  in  bitter  irony,  atad  aan  Am*- 
tdijlt  of  ^the  noiae  and  discord  which,  it  is  said,  are  inhtrenc  ia^  Oaa'a 
Kbly  stttfej'*  This  is  Tendered  more  probable  by  the  concomitsit!  HiM^ 
^  tnarfowhones  and  eleayers ;  which  rich  bridegrooms  are  glad  la  My 
^  by'Mkeiiifit^ng  a  gtiinea  to  the  journey  men  butchers.  On  diteost 
^ety  ether  occasion,  bells  are  decidedly  theprtiper  accompWiimeM  of 
oonie  horror.  They  are  rung  to  alarm  the  town  in  sieges  and  tn'firta ; 
they  are  t«4]«d  at  funerals,  and,  worse  than  that,  at  executions  4  avi^it 
w^m  not  enough  to  be  hanged,  without  having  one'i  courage  beatta 
down  by  the  reiterated  sound  of  one's  own  passing«belK  Bells  are  rung 
also  to  counneniorate  those  scourges  of  nations,  miscalled  vitnoriea,  aAd 
such  public  humbugs  as  the  gunpowder  treason,  or  that  treason  with- 
out powder,  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  There  is,  however^  soiiie 
ekeuse  fbr  ringing  this  event,  inasmuch  as  its  misery  could  never  be 
Mfed*  Bells  likewise  sound  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time,  and  to  antfonnce 
the  gtatdual  shortening  of  life.  Every  stroke  of  the  clapper  is  a  allce 
off  our  existence  \  no  wonder  it  should  grate  on  our  ears : — but  hmp^ 
is  he  Who  hte  not  this  unwelcome  troth  beaten  into  him  by  the  hammers 
of  a  set  of  musical  chimes.  The  climax  of  this  auricular  rack*  is  to  be 
Ibnnd  at  Ohent,  where  the  carillon  is  not  confined  to  the  perfonnance 
wf  the 'dock,  but  a  carUUnuvr  is  kept  to  torture  the  ears  of  the  inbaibi- 
tftttts:  and  any  thing  more  diabolical  can  hardly  be  imagined  in  a  bu* 
man  c^pe.  **  The  carilloneur,*'  says  Dr.  Bumey,  **  was  literally  at  vwk^ 
and  bird  work  indeed  it  roust  be.  He  was  in  his  shirt,  with  the  cotbr 
unbuttoned,  and  hi  a  violent  sweat.  There  are  pedals  comnraaicMing 
with  the  great  bells ;  upon  which,  with  his  feet,  he  played  a  base  to  se- 
veral sprightly  and  rather  difficult  airs,  performed  with  the  two  bands 
upon  the  upper  species  of  keys."  ^'  It  is  certainly  (1  quote  the  same 
Authority)  a  g<Ahic  inventmn,  and  perhap  a  barbarous  taste."  Gemi- 
lliani'  si^  that  the  Westminster- Abbey  concerts  were  good  to  listen  to 
ftvm  Westminster  Bridge ;  but  what  distance  could  temper  the  malice 
at  tfAs  imetgumty  working  ntanibvs  pedihfuqme  to  drive  a  whol^  commu- 
ttily  mtfd?  '  Thank  heaven  I  we  have  no  such  engeanee  as  this  in  Ef^- 
ktid ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  musical  snuiF-boxes  on  the  gramd 
iseiile,  the  chimes  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  two  or  three  other  "Wich 
(^ld^aMhi6ried  nuisances,  will  in  time  wear  out,  and  leftve  n^ii-wvifck 
bifehhwd;  •  ;      .  '   f.     ^ :.  1    .-:   • 

' ''  Tttrniflg  firMi  puUic  to  private  nuisances,  I  pfooaod'to<  denoitaAcsp  aU 
tlif  Muiic'^viext-door  neigl^urs;  at  least  in  nJodern  stneto^twlmre 
Ab  party-walls  admit,  with  a  laudable  impartiality,  the  muiic  *of 'lioth 
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sides  the  hmsei  makiag  a  Dutcb  ^Miwrt  of  tke  most  insufferable 
kiDd.  OK4tbe  one  side  of  my  dwriling  I  hMie  a  f^uvm  gentleman  prpe- 
'liiliii0>lhe  d^ble  b#^e«and  oo  the^Mber  tbere  is, a  Ji«^ ieaiiw^iDiM- 
«tiif>^^  blrp»  whife  Irom  the  back  drawinghitMim  ber  fistor  {Mrae^s^^*^'  J^Ve 
dfefijrMnfiingr  with  a  pertinacity  wbich  never  auflen  her  to,U|HFQ  the 
iP^09r£9%u^fyr  .a.  single  moment»  '<  eAtingi  driokingt  and  alee{ipji(|9^9mv 
^i^fipiffd.';.  Another  aadiUM-y  curse,  whi&  traastsenda  aU  ip^iv^ar  :pCo4^- 
•  9crA|:|tian«.ia  tliq  cani?ecsion  of  our  bestmuaic  into  ^pxt^\\]p^m^^.Rfl^ 
'  m  inqpo9sibl9  to  gtv^  the  faintest  idea  of  the  torture  ii4iieh  9  gfUW^I^  ft«»- 
^Pm-  ondnrea.fir^Nn  this  crime,  for  it  can  be  ealled  no  }m^^  ^>tmflff* 
no  music,  however,  which  escapes  the  ingenuity  of.qmkdHi)eTjPij»J|(§rs. 
'  The  .other  night,  I  heard  Braham'a  duett  of*'  The  bird  in  jfm^  fi^ge" 
f^ifiMie  W^  a  quadrille,  in  a  manner  which,  as  I  did  noiniiicbl09fyiifor 
tbe.  original*  eonvulsed  me  with  laughter.  If  this  nuisani;€(  bfjifrn^it- 
lfld»  wa  shall  soon  danee  country-dances  to  Luther's  bytnn,  "wall^  ip^ike 
]>e^HEasrch  in  Saul,  and  revive  the  long  minnet  to  the  ipelfQdyiQT  ftbe 
l%^\h  i^aim.  This  is  the  more  cruel,  inasmuch  as  thegepiine  fpia- 
t  drille-miwi^  of  the  French  is  -  excellent,  and  there  is  n9  oo^asioq  £;^r 
jibing  \t  %o  ''  Di  tanii  paljnti^''  **  Fier  inamtro,"  or  •*  49wa  al^"' 
Among  the  minor  atrocities  of  domestic  life,  need  I  mention  tb?  cr«sk- 
iog  b(M»ts  of  a  physician  ?  the  snarling,  snappish  bark  of  a  favaurita  lap- 
dog,  or  a  whistling  fellow-lodger?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  suSered 
martyrdom  in  its  most  lingering  form  from  these  afflictions  l-^Or  shall 
I  dwell  on  the  nocturnal  caterwauling  of  a  convention  of  cats,  a  good 
snorer  in  the  next  room,  or  a  bevy  of  rats  practising  ibr  the  Derby  ? 
If  you  happen  to.be  wakeful,  the  ticking  of  a  death-watch  will  suffice 
to  throw  you  into  a  fever :  then  judge  of  the  pleasures  of  a  neighbour- 
ing steam-engine,  throwing  off  newspapers  by  the  thousand  for  amam- 
ing  publication.  But  the  theme  is  more  inexhaustible  than  my  pfl^r. 
1  have  only  touched  on  the  coarser  and  more  vulgar  ear-grievanoes.,  I 
have  not  even  hinted  at  the  hopeless  misery  of  solo  playing,  tha  .crambo 
of  piano-forte  concertos,  the  trumpet  accompaniment  of  "  Lot  the  height 
seraphim,'*  a  debutantes  "  Soldier  tired,"  Mr.  Braham's  cpntrihuticyis 
to  the  two-shilling  gallery,  or  that  refinement  on  >musi<nd.  toirtwrfs, 
singings  afler  supper.  An  ungreased  wheel  in  the  street,  or  the  hoadiiig 
of  the  night-wind  through  a  cranny,  is  heaven  to  the  least  of  these  re- 
finements on  torture.  Then  there  are  such  thingi  as  amata^r  oaaa^rts^ 
.and  exhibiting  mothers,  and  young  ladies  who  sing  of  wari  of  hatred, 
of  jedousy,  ^despair,  and  of  death,  with  the  tame  insipidity  oC snak- 
ing doves,  and  sigh  forth  *'  scelerato,"  and  '*  ingraia»*'  P«  V»  P«  with  their 
mouths  as  fast  closed  as  a  dandy's  door  against  the  sheriff's  officers. 
Whosoever  has  considered  these  things  must  beaonvinced-  that  the  ear 
'  (at  least  the  musical  ear)  was  not  created  till  after  the  fall ;  aad  thai  a 
ausceptibility  to  sound  was  added  to  the  human  sensibility  as  the  |uo- 
per  penalty  ''  of  man's  first  disobedience."  The  farther  consi4eraAu>n 
of  this  subject  I  beg,  Mr.  Editor,  to  refer  to  your  Opera-critic,  urbose 
especial  province  it  as  to  denounce  offences  against  the  ear ;  ^pd  liuipe 
dial,  with  a  little  industry,  he  will  be  able  to  draw  up  a  case  to  lay  be- 
fore Parliament,  time  enough  for  ita  being  added  to  the  quibus^im^^U 
listaf  griavanc^tbat  are  to  be  discussed  by  the  Finaime  Comiiittee, 
in  or^  to^a  eetaUishment  of  the  WeUingtoniim  miUeniumof  uttiosial 
regeneration.  -  M* 
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Mt  child^  ihy  ehUd,  Im>w  eouMst  tfaou  fade  • 

Bcneaidi  a  mothei's  nnile  ? 
Oh,  God!  that  d«athahaald  even  nake 

Its  pageantry  beguile  I  - 

like  dew  upon  the  withering  flower 

I  marked  the  hectic  bloon. 
Yet  never  dreamt  there  dwelt  beneath 
A  Bununpna  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  no^  aach  radiance  in  those  eyes^ 
Such  brightness  seem'd  to  blaze^ 

One  moment — then  the  livid  hoe 
Of  death's  sepulchral  gase !  • 

I  might  have  seen,  I  might  have  felt 
Tae  warning  sent  from  Heaven-* 

I  mi^t  have  known  such  brightness  ne'er 
To  earthly-bom  was  given. 

I  might  have  mark'd  in  beauty's  height 

The  feverish  accents  qwken. 
But  whOy  when  sweetly  sounds  the  harp^ 

Could  guess  its  strings  were  broken  ? 

I  might  have  known,  I  might  have  felt^ 

How  frail  each  fleeting  £eam. 
The  flower  once  croop'd  can  ne*er  survive. 

Though  freshen'd  by  the  stream. 

But  oh  !  I  never  would  believe. 

What  some  had  dared  to  teH, 
1  would  not  think  those  asniBng  lips 

Could  utter  one  farewell  1 

And  oh  !  my  child>  years,  years  have  flown. 

And  life's  decay  is  mine. 
And  many  a  sun  nath  bow'd  beneath 

Aflection's  hallow'd  shrine. 

Yet  still,  when  bHthest  soars  the  song 

From  freedom's  festive  bower, 
I  ever  hear  the  knell,  the  grief 

Of  thy  sad  funeral  hour  T 

Of  thy  sad  funeral  hour !  my  child ! 

When  every  hope  had  flown  : 
Now  every  breeze  but  sadly  brings 

The  thought,  that  I'm  alone. 

And  oft  alone,  in  eve's  sweet  cahn. 

With  raptured  gaze  on  high, 
I  think  in  each  warm  cioud  I  may 

Thy  fleeting  form  descry* 

But  no !  ah  no,  I  gaze  in  vain. 

Where  mortal  eyes  intrude. 
Then  turn  away  to  drop  the  tear 

In  utter  solitude !  '  K. 
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Thb  Via  Casciajuolo  at  Florence  is  a  remarkably  narrow  street^  and  as  it 
joins  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca  witli  the  Piazza  del  Duottio,  it  10  the  most  P^u- 
lously  crowded  thoroughfare  in  that  City.  As  fiill  of  little  shops  as  Cran- 
bourn  Alley,  and  not  unlike  ii,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  an  acquaintance 
without  touching^  and  would  probably  be  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the 
world  tiiat  one  could  select  for  cutting  an  old  friend,  whom  some  awkward 
sense  of  obligation  had  rendered  odious  to  our  "  amour  propre."  I  was  one 
day  walking  down  this  street  as  fast  as  the  crowd  would  let  me,  when  the 
sudden  approach  of  an  overwhelming  "Barocchio"  heavfly  laden  with 
wood  almost  drove  me  into  a  shop-window,  and  at  the  same  time  nearly 
threw  into  my  arms  two  ladies  who  had  been  walking  before  me.  Shrinking 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass  to  make  room  for  them,  that  we  mi^ht  all 
escape  uninjured,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished,  when  one  of  the  ladies^  on 
turnmff  round,  presented  me  a  black  face  instead  of  a  white  one,  and  nro* 
ceeded  to  thank  me  for  mjr  politeness  in  very  ele^nt  French.  But  now 
much  greater  was  my  astonisnment  when  I  recognized  in  the  elderhr  lady 
her  companion,  eaually  black,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Ex-Empreas 
Queen  of  Hayti,  Marie  Therese !  the  wife  or  rather  widow  of  the  late  Henri 
Christophe  "  the  Great,"  Emperor  and  King  of  Hayti,  defender  of  the  Faith 
and  Sovereign  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  Henri ! !  Here  was  an 
extraordinary  rencontre,  and  although  I  knew  by  experience  that  Florence, 
next  to  London  and  Paris,  is  the  place  of  all  others  for  meeting  ever^  body, 
and  that  during  my  residence  in  it  I  had  seen  almost  everv  Sovereign  and 
Ex-Sovereign  in  Europe,  and  met  people  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted 
in  all  quarters  of  the  civilized  world,  1  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  have 
seen  the  Cham  of  Tartary,  as  the  Ex-Empress  of  Hayti !  My  curiosity  wa)« 
most  powerfully  excited,  for  I  had  known  her  Majesty  in  happier  times,  and 
the  sight  of  her  now  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  recalled  the 
remembrance  of  persons  and  places  lonjc  since  passed  away.  Absorbed  in 
these  recolleetions,  I  almost  unconscioudy  followed  my  old  acquaintances  up 
a  narrow  staircase  into  an  adjoining  house,  without  considering  whether  I 
had  any  business  there  or  not,  and  that  I  was  consequently  liable  to  be 
turned  out.  I  found  however  that  it  was  a  place  of  pubBc  reception,  a  sort 
of  second-rate  "  Trattoria,"  where,  to  my  increasing  astonishment,  I  saw  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  her  daughter  (for  such  they  were  to  me),  and  a  sort  of 
caf(^au-lait-coloured  "  Dame  de  Compagnie,''  seat  themselves  at  a  small 
table  and  caU  for  three  portions  of  macaroni !  I  took  possession  of  an  adjoin- 
ing table  and  did  the  same,  that  I  might  have  time  for  observation,  and  also 
to  ini^uire  of  the  landlord  how  he  had  contrived  to  become  possessed  of  such 
illustrious  guests.  The  "  Mancia"  of  a  paul  speedily  procured  me  all  the 
information  he  had  to  give.  They  had  been  brought  to  bis  house  by  a  valet 
de  place  in  his  interest,  and  had  regularly  dined  there  at  the  same  hour 
every  day,  paying  most  magnificently  for  whatever  they  had.  "  They  are 
great  people,  I  believe,  in  their  own  country,"  says  he,  *'  although  not  of 
the  same  colour  with  us.  This  is  the  last  time  tJbey  dine  here,  and  I  am  really 
sorry  to  lose  them,  as  they  have  taken  the  Marchese  Guigni*s  first-floor 
near  the  Santa  Felicita  Church." — This  was  all  I  wanted  to  know,  bnd  I 
sincerely  applauded  the  extreme  propriety  of  this  arrangement ;  and  while  my 
host  was  proceeding  in  a  virulent  anathema  against  the  Nobles  of  Italy  for  de- 
meaning themselves  to  let  lodgings,  I  made  an  internal  resolution  of  waiting 
on  her  in  private,  in  preference  to  a  public  recognition.  I  also  did  not  wish 
to  increase  the  disconifort  of  her  situation,  which  was  already  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous ;  and  I  did  not  know  how  far  her  Majesty  desired  to  preserve  her 
incognita — so  I  thought  I  had  better  return  home  and  defer  my  visit  to  the 
next  day. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  but  this  adventure :  the  extraordinary  difference 
of  situation  in  which  I  had  last  seen  this  dark-coloured  lady,  and  that  in 
which  I  then  saw  her^  presented  itself  most  forcibly  to  my  imagination. 
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Acoiiilo««d  es  wfl  on^Xo  b^in^ih^  fmwojt  am  to  the  m^a^wmt^mtniaUm 
uys  Aqd  dowiw  in  lif« ;  ik9  eontriMit  Jbetween  Aa  £mpi«ii|.«of  Hii)rU'«t>bkr 
yA|a«Q  of.  6ans  9<moi>  suivQiuided  by  a  brilliant  and  ilatt^rliif;  aoftrli'  (fv 
fDuxt^ewarejnuflh  alika  whatever  may  be  their  oolour,)  iiA4  ifka  poBvoo- 
i»eilted.bliHdc./vr(amatt>eatmg  ^^i*  maoaroni  in  a  nu9emble  ''  TiMtivia^'-.ian 
c^Jed  efideneioii  to  ^e  va^ar^  and  of  curiooty  to  aU*  Mraa  moet  i|«Mii«bia9. 
U  Wj^  ^a  l«8bn  that  might  have  instfueted  the  wise^tj.aod.  made  the;  ibeet 
billter.i)  irhtdof  «oiurs6  heard,. «f  the  nuhUe oOQurreticea  In  HayU»  of/tiiB 
^iruflfipa  o£  Chrietophe  a  dynasty,  ot  his  eonfiequeott  eui^ide^  att<i«f  tte 
iMlwWine4ien..iif  all  his  familyyaQ  that  I  naturally  couelud#d  that  tUi«  Iddy 
]^,pinriahad  with  hev  children*  It  was  a  subject  1  had  oftea  thought  W* 
with  regret.  I  had  witnessed  theic  most  briUlant  momentSj.  and  1  ittthe 
thought  thai  anjr  casualty  coold  ever  have  brought  oa  in  contact  agido^  even 
if  (any  of  themdiauld  have  escaped  the  general  wredu 

.iChristophe  hftmsslf  was  a  most  wonderful  man :  his  story  is  too  uaivanally 
knwvB  to  require  any  oonmieat,  and  his  downfall  too  recent  to  JMod  vepeti- 
tiop^  Ha  wsa  plain  and  gentlemaii4ike  in  his  person,  somewhat  usdisied  to 
cwRpvhocy,  urn  might  be  said  to  have  a  sort  of  benevolence  of  taatiDer 
^hich  waa  4j[utte  extraordinary  in  an  uneducated  n^;ro.  1  have  heard  .st 
remarked  thst  he  htare  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  our  late  King»  Hdthlbe 
eaceiition  of  colour  and  features  of  course,  which  he  endeavoured  to  inereaae 
as  SBAwh  as  posuble  bv  dress.  He  usually  wore  a  blue  coat  with  red  oufc 
and  eollar»  esustly  like  the  old  Windsor  uniform,  with  a  star  on  the  kit 
breasi,  and  riband  of  the  order  of  St.  Henri.  He  had  short  crisp  curled  hak 
like  aU  black  peopla,  but  his  was  whitened  by  age,  which  added  considerably 
to  the  lespeotability  of  his  appearance ;  and  he  had  the  most  intaliigent  evea 
I  almost  ever  encountered-- they  appeared  to  look  through  one.  1  remember 
a  story  that  was  ti^d  of  liim  at  that  time,  which  nlaces  his  "  bonhommie''  in 
a  very  pleaasnt  point  of  view,  and  would  have  aone  the  n'eatest  credit  to 
thevecy  best-bred  Sovereign  of  the  roost  refined  court  in  JBuroue*  He  was 
ala'ays  particularly  partial  to  the  English,  as  much  I  really  believe  from 
inclination  wa  policy ;  our  merchants  enjoyed  privileges  superior  to  those  of 
all  other  nations^  they  were  permitted  to  extend  their  rides  beyond  the 
baiTier%  which  was  not  allowed  to  any  body  else  without  a  particular  per- 
misooa  ;  and  he  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  our  officers  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  who  visited  his  court,  always  inviting  them  to  dine  at  his  table.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  had  invited  Sir  James  Yeo^  then  in 
the  command  of  His  Mtyesty's  frigate  the  Southampton^  to  diae  with 
him,  and  to  bring  as  manv  of  his  officers  as  he  thought  proper ;  he  had 
assembled  all  the  princii>al  inhabitants  of  his  capital,  all  the  grand  di^- 
nitariea  of  his  empire  to  meet  him,  and  had  prepared  a  most  splendid 
repast  for  the  occasion.  Sir  James,  surprised  at  the  magnificence  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  more  bv  the  unexpected  propriety  with 
whidb  every  thin^  was  conducted,  and  tne  excellence  of  the  dinner^  oouM 
not  help  exdainu^g  to  his  neighbour, "  What  a  damned  good  cook  this 
hUck  fellow  has  fSt  r'-**a  very  natural,  though  not  a  polite  obeervation, 
which  of  course  this  sallant  officer  would  not  have  made,  had  he  been  aware 
that  his  Mfjesty  spoke  English  as  well  as  himself;  an  accomplishment  he 
had  ac()uired  when  exercising  the  more  humble  occupation  or  a  Tailor  at 
St.  Kitt's*  Chrifltophe  had  the  good  sense  to  take  no  notice  of  the  speech 
at  the  time,  as  he  was  quite  aware  no  harm  was  intended ;  Sir  James  waa 
apared  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  knowing  he  had  been  understood,  and  the 
evienisg  passed  off  with  the  utmost  hilantv.  The  next  morning,  when  the 
Southampton  was  getting  under  weigh,  a  black  man.  came  on  bo^rd  with  a 
letter  foa  the  Captain  irom  his  Majesty,  in  which  he  very  good-humoured]^ 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  aware  of  what  he  had  said  at  dinner^ 
and  tieg^tted  that  he  could  not  oblige  him  with  his  first  cook,  hut  that 
<<  the  damned  black  fellow  had  sent  him  the  second-best  cook  in  hif  domir 
nional  r*'  I  do  not  think  Lord  Chesterfield  himself  could : have  suggested.* 
moreidelwate  reproof,  or  produced  a  better  example  of  innata  goo£4iree4** 
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iiUfJi^  Wh¥Sti^  »  ^akii«B  ^BMotffleA  tiie  EAn^  jlrerfiMt  a«d  nMHiiir  an 
MaMtmtkk,  l-kMrrUM,  for  the  «lKiry  gMi'iiiy  iStttiierw-llia  wdnepfoMi- 
4rihrariAMlui|f4lklsfigiiiilied  all  hAidomMto  amngmiMitv.  H»  pillii«etil»«i 
ttowlaoiftif  ^'cAeemtfy  fdnuahed^  and  iAmn^'  wai'iiime<Jof*tiiatj|aMif 
tADflal^wikh  (might  haye  bean  expeoted  In  Mdi  ad  estaMMmeitti  <Iletuid 
aiwhrMaff  Anii  oat  from  Eaglaaa^  of  the  bett  kind;  and'bytiie/Aita  lotiiito 
^«tfaa^da^;>M8Met|alpa|fe8  were  all  plate  aad  liaiidiiome^  'TiwiragaMa  df 
•iiayti  wiai'  l^biffieve>  Wngr  iAiown  in  LondenV  a»i  L^IUMra  k*  fival^  reaollMi- 
tldn  ^IhiB  Blata'  coaeh^  ^Hiich  waa  made  after  tha*  patttoM  of'tA^'-iMil^ 
liayiftKft,  aaidh  aa  naf  atftli  be  teen  at  the  eotranee  of  the  ManaiaMiiiiiMMe 
anaU'ffMiddvicooeatioiia;  and  at  this  diataaee  of  tfanei  l^tfaxhaid^^ie. 
iatmiiiewhieh  waatheaglieitofthetim.  >*n:4Vi  'tw 

•  Ghfiatophe  i«  aRxnieed  of  being  harsh  and  tyran^eal  to  hla  iaijeuiatf<<iia 
police  was  certainly  very  atriet,  bat  hia  was  a  mUilary  gcKrenMh^tiy  4uid '  1 
'4o  fldC  tHinfc  that  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Hayti  eomaaiiaad  iaoM  idiAie. 
aeaaary  erimea  than  the  Emperor  and  King  ef  Fvaooe.  It  alumld^biPfMOl- 
iaated  whom  they  both  had  to  reign  over,  and  hoir  thav  both  hadlbeeixitie 
aaahed :  the  anbjecta  of  the  former  were  slaves,  blaukamveat  the  auA^ota 
)af  the  latter  would,  perfaapa,  be  offended  if  I  called  them  whlta  onea,-^  'iiat 
what)  eh»  were  they  under  the  ''  oaetan  tigime  f*  The  only  dUfeitniia  1 
can  aee  between  them,  ia  that  prodaeed  by  coknar  and  edueatioa«  Hla'Ma^ 
jeaty  the  Emperor  and  King,  I  mean  of'^Haytfi,  la  aecoaed  of  puftta|f  hia 
'Secretary  to  death ;  bat  it  ahonld  be  remembered  that  he  could  nother  i«ad 
not  write,  except  signing  his  name  in  a  aort  of  way,  and  he  aesAtia  dictate 
lihi  deapatdiea  to  a  Secrotaiy,  and  then  aend  for  another  to  read  tieu :  if 
there  waa  the  digfateat  diffsrenoe,  he  called  in  a  third,  and  woe  be  to  the 
permn  who  made  the  mistake.  The  argument,  I  fear,  waa  nottuift«qaently 
aettled  by  a  piatol,  which  is  rather  a*  summary  method  ;  bat  in  Ma  aitaatlon 
there  waa  vny  little  choice,  and  I  believe  it  wiU  be  univaiaa^  allowed  to 
be  one  degree  better  to  shoot  one's  secretaiy ,  than  to  shoot  onea^«  Perhaps 
1  may  also  be  considered  partial  to  his  memory,  for  I  admit  that  I  reaeived 
gmt  personal  kindness  from  himself,  and  I  look  back  to  the  tin»  I  passed 
at  his  court  with  very  pleaaant  feelings.  I  was  then  some  yaaia  younger; 
lifo  was  iHiw  to  me ;  I  saw  every  thmg  '*  oofdBur  de  rwe,"  even  the  maek 
beauties  of  the  court  of  HavtI.  My  father  at  that  time  hidd  a  high  aitaa- 
tion  in  the  West  Indies,  ana  hia  son  waa  conaeqaently  w^  reoeivM  by  the 
Emperor  and  King ;  so  that  my  meeting  with  the  poor.  Empreaa  so  ane»- 
pectedly  had  re-awakened  the  moat  intereating  reoMlectknia  of  oneof  «the 
happiest  perloda  of  my  life. 

1  he  laat  time  I  saw  all  these  personages,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  no 
longer  in  this  world,  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Empress  in  honour  of  her 
eldest  son's  birthday,  at  her  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  near  Cape  'Henri,  as  the 
town  of  Cape  Francois  was  then  called  out  of  complimeAt'tothe  Emperor. 
:And  it  is  not  the  only  town  or  street  that  has  changed  itaiuuha  lately ;  we 
could  yet  find  a  few  instances  on  the  Continent.  Let  not  the  raadarlaaah 
at  the  idea  of  a  eoort-ball  at  Hayti ;  let  him  rather  iigure  Ur  himself  the 
most  brilliant  ^bal  par^e^'  he  has  ever  seen  in  the  moat  elegaai  ^'^Im" 
•Paria  affords^  and  he  will  then  have  but  a  foint  idea  of  tiie  magnlfioenile  Df 
Bans  Souci.  Let  him  people  it  with  all  the  eleganop  and  foahion,  aAwtaiieii 
and  dandyism  that  he  has  ever  met  with  in  more  dviliied  douHtriM';  lat 
him  add  titles  and  uniforms,  ribands  and  stars,  ices  and  refiesfameata^  and 
all  the  et  eatera  incidentiil  to  wealth  and  power ;  let  him  then  cafl  in  a 
maa^dan,  and  turn  all  the  compainy  black,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pictare 
to  hhnself  the  laat  oonrt-ball  I  saw  at  Hayti.  Kank  and  titlea  wen»  not 
wanting  to  dignify  this  illustrious  assembly;  there  were  Princes  and  Nobtoa, 
Counts  of  the  Empire  and  Maiahals  of  the  palace;  theire  waa  even  a  Lord 
High  Adndrd  and  an  Archbishop :  the  former  was  brother  to  the  Soaeraign 
too,  his  Royal  and  Imperial  lAghness  Prince  John !  But  ik^H  Waa^no 
fleet?  and  no  cathedral !  I  have  also  a  particular  re^oHectiOn  of  thafSNic 
do'Marmatede,  who  waa  governor  of  the  ci^ital,  and'  the  Compte  tda'Lb. 
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iPKuwde^  .vho  was,  private  Secretavy  to  his  Majetfcy^  firotn  tiie  litMwf  tbeir 
Utl^.  VV^t  is  now  hMome  of  -lui  thaie  wflffthiesj  God^oniy  knovt :  'thc^ 
)iave  evaporated  and  are  diipciied  like  their  eontemporaiiea  of  imii<hi  ant 
ooloui;  and  of  a  greater  Empire*  But  if.  there  be  any  one  <vho  doublrt^ 
truth  of  what  I  relate^  let  him  loek  for  the  Court  Calendar  of  iiayti^  if^  like 
that  of  Napoleon^  it  is  not  out  of  print.  I  onae  had  them  bolhi  leaaaaaiite 
him:  jand  if  the  ladies  of  Pane  are  o£Fended  at  my  oeaijpaiiaeQy  1  «mb  teU 
them,  that  with  the  exception  of  oolour  and  flat  noaea^  it  ia  raitlier  a  compli^^ 
meat  than  otherwise^  for  the  ladiea  of  Hayti^  whoi  voongy  are  tibe  nmst  bean-^ 
tiful  figures  I  ever  beheld  in  any  country.  Bat  aU  thia  ia  now  gone  byt«^ 
Sa,a8  ^d  ia  deserted ;  the  fimnire  faaa  become  a  R^blie ;  the  bimeiwr 
has  aaaaasinated  himself^  his  chiloren  are  murdered*  hia  faarily  annihiMed^ 
and  hia  wile  in  exile ! 

It  was  with  all  these  rpoc^eotiona  fresh  in  my  mind,  that  I  set  out  fe* 
the  Palaaao  Guigni,  the  then  residence  of  the  Ex-Empress  Queen  of  ll«yti^ 
not  knowing  wdl  how  I  should  introduce  myself^  or  whether  I  sbooJd  be 
admitted  at  alL  It  struck  me  that  I  had  better  make  my  first  application 
to  the.Qa£^au>lait-coloured  lady  in  waitings  and  explain  who  I  was  and  wky 
I  came.  My  plan  most  fully  succeeded ;  sne  took  my  message^  and  returned 
in  a  Haw  aatnutes^  aayinj^y  I  waa  welcome^  and  that  **  Ma£ime  CAoiatophe 
would  be  happy  to  receive  me  as  a  friend  of  other  times." 

I  was  introduced  iolo  a  handaome  drawing-room,  where  I  found  the 
younger  lady  seated  at  her  embroidery ;  she  was  very  livdy  and  pleaaant. 


but  by  some  extEaordinary  misapplication  of  judgment,  she  had  selected  a 
white  dresSy  which  came  up  to  tM  throat,  and  made  the  oolour  of  her  f^e 
more  singularly  oonapicuoasi  We  entered  into  some  common-plaee  con-^ 
veraation  about  the  weather  and  the  heat,  nntil  we  were  joined  by  her 
mother,  who  came  in  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  Dame  de  Compagnie,  aad 
seated  herself  by  me  on  the  sofa.  She  was  much  altered  in  her  appearanoe 
since  I  last  aaw  her ;  time  and  grief  had  left  their  naual  maris  upon  her 
comitenance,  yet  there  was  an  air  of  suppressed  dignity  about  her,  which 
aeemed  te  say,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  fo^et  her  foraier  flita»» 
tioQ,  and  bear  with  her  present,  if  not  with  cheerfulnesi^  at  leaat  with  r»A 
signation.  Perceiving  that  I  addressed  her  aa  I  had  been  aoeuatomed  to  do 
in  former  times  with  her  title  of  Majesty,  she  haatiiy  interrupted  me  by 
saying, ''  That  if  I  were  not  an  Englishman,  she  should  have  supposed  that 
I  was  ridiculing  her."  ''  I  am  now,"  added  she,  laying  her  hand  npon  my 
arm,  ^'  only.la  veuve  Christophe,  and  all  I  have  to  do  ia  to  court  obacnrity 
as  much  aa  possible.  Since  I  last  saw  vou,  sir,''  oontinned  she,  **  I  liav« 
lost  a  huaband,  an  empire,  and  all  my  childr«i.  I  have  saved  but  tins  one 
(pointing  to  her  daughter),  and  sorrow  has  <pite  weaned  me  fi:om  the 
vanities  of  Uiis  life ;  at  my  age  and  in  my  situation,  I  can  cmly  look  forward 
to  the  next  world,  as  a  pla^  of  rest  and  peace."  Her  sorrow  was  so  no* 
affected,  aad  her  misfortunes  had  been  ao  iieavy,  that  the  heart  must  be  hard 
indeed  that  did  not  sympathise  with  her  feelings.  And  there  was  nothing 
selfish  about  her :  she  seemed  to  regret  more  tnose  she  had  lost,  than  the 
worldly  advantagea  ahe  had  once  enjoyed,  and  the  hi^  estate  firm  whence 
she  had  fallen.  There  was  a  propriety  in  all  ahe  said  that  would  lave  ex- 
cited attention  and  respect  in  any  one,  but  in  her  they  vaiaed  an  a{;reeabhi 
surprise,  that,  a  person  snould  have  attained  so  hkh  a  sense  of  religion  with 
such  few  opportunities  for  its  cultivation.  JVf  ismrtunea  like  hers  admit  of 
little  consolation,  and  I  would  fain  have  changed  the  subjeet  t»  something 
more  cheerful ;  but  she  rather  sought  than  avoided  it,  it  aeemed  a  ralief  to 
her  to  dwell  upon  it. 

.  With  all  the  gairulity  of  age,  she  told  her  sorrows  over  again,  desdribed 
to  me  most  nanutely  the  agony  of  her  feelinga,  when  she  hea»i  the  report  of 
the  pistol  which  she  knew  was  to  draeive  her  huaband  of  lil^  They  w«^ 
then  at  Sans  Souci,  where  Christophe  nad  been  confined  lor  eome  tiine^  by 
illness*  Tlie  army  had  revolted,  and  were  furiously  advaneinif^  firOhn-Ckpe 
Fnuiffois,  only  a  few  milea  distant,  resolved  on  hia  destraotioii.    She  described 
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her  terrofir  when  her  ehUdren  were  torn  from  her.  One  son,  a  saUsnt  yonth^ 
iMftde  a  more  desperate  resistance  than  the  rest/aild  he  was  literftllv'eut'to 
pieeee  «nder  her  window.  She  heard  her  eldest  son  begging^  fbr  his  life^  but 
he  soed  to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  merer.  He  had  been  educated 
id^Englttidy  and  was  her  darling  child ;  he  was  aJso  a  great  favourite  with 
Ihef^ople,  and  a  sliriit  but  ine&etual  strugfle  was  made  to  save  him ;  l>ut 
tlM  solders  prevailed,  and  soon  dispersed  the  few  faithful  attendants  that 
raUied  rouaa  their  unfortunate  young  master.  One  voUer  and  all  was  over; 
the  hopes  of  the  mother  were  cut  off  in  their  dawn,  and  ttiis  very  vroinMhg 
vovLBf  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  capricious  ambition  of  his  father.  TM  |kK>r 
lady  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  burying  her  murdered  children',  13idr 
mangled  remains  were  dragged  away  by  tne  enraged  populace,  and  tVieaf  ed 
with  every  possible  indignity.  She  was  herself  saved  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty by  the  humani^  or  some  of  her  husband's  officers,  who  wcire  too 
grateful  for  the  benefits  they  had  received  from  their  old  master  to  desert 
his  widow  in  her  distress.  They  concealed  her  and  her  only  remaning 
daughter  for  some  time,  until  the  fury  of  the  revolution  was  subsided,  when 
tk»Y  contrived  secretly  to  get  her  on  board  an  English  merchant- vessel.  In 
which  she  Boon  left  Sui  Domingo. 

The  person,  I  believe,  to  whom  she  was  principally  indebted  for  her  es- 
cape, was  a  Baron  Dupuis,  as  he  was  then  called,  a  mulatto,  and  if  I  recol- 
lect right,  he  was  the  Government  Interpreter  when  I  was  at  the  island. 
JPidelity  and  gratitude  are  now  so  rare,  that  they  deserve  to  be  commemo- 
rated wherever  we  find  them.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  colour,  this 
man's  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and,  black,  white,  or  piebald,  he  deserves 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  Christophers  fate  awakens  no  surprise ;  his 
power  was  too  despotically  used  to  be  lasting :  he  evidently  expected  some 
such  catastrophe,  sooner  or  later,  would  end  his  reign,  as  he  had  placed  sums 
of  money  to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  English  funds,  on  which  and  the 
jewels  she  had  saved,  his  widow  now  subsists,  and  is  able  to  keep  up  a  very 
decent  establishment. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  this  poor  lady's  sad  story,  which  she  used  to 
take  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  repeating  on  all  occasions.  I  used  to 
Tisit  her  frequently  during  her  stay  at  Florence,  and  I  always  found  her  the 
same :  she  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  would  receive  very  few  per- 
sona, as  she  was  quite  aware  that  those  who  came  were  influenced  more  by 
curiosity  than  kindness,  and  sdie  had  a  great  dislike  to  be  made  "  a  lion"  or. 
She  was  extremely  grateful  to  me  for  my  attentions,  and  would  come  and 
see  me  at  a  villa  I  l^d  in  the  country,  where  she  was  delighted  to  be  able 
to  wtdk  about  witiiout  observation.  I  used  to  do  what  I  could  to  amuse 
her,  and  used  to  offer  myself  as  her  vakt  de  place.  But  whenever  e 
dauffhter  expressed  any  sort  of  wish  to  go  a  little  more  into  the  world,  she 
would  constantly  repress  it :  "  No,  my  child,"  she  used  to  say,  "  it  is  not 
for  us:  we  are  already  sufficient  objects  of  curiosity  with  our  black  faces ; 
we  need  not  make  ourselves  objects  of  pity  also  to  our  fellow-creatures.  I 
will  not  hawk  my  sorrows  about  the  world.'  "  4fft^^^^  '''^  malheurg,^*  was 
the  old  lady*s  own  expression ;  and  she  had  preserved  enough  of  the  f^ueen 
to  be  pretty  determined  in  her  resolutions,  and  she  was  obeyed  accordingly. 

But  it  was  a  most  noble  feeling,  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
all  the  £x-£mperors.  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  and  Princesses,  and  more  par- 
ticularly their  ex-ministers  and  ex-courtiers,  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  all 
parte  of  the  world.  Let  them  take  an  example  from  this  uneducated  black 
woman,  .and  instead  of  vainly  clinging  to  the  phantoms  of  power  they  once 
had,  instead  of  throwing  away  there  idities  of  happiness  they  still  possess,  for 
the  shadow  of  their  former  state^  which  they  can  never  possess  again,  they 
would  do  well  to  follow  Madame  Christophe  s  example,  lay  aside  the  titles 
and  honours  they  now  so  zealously  and  ridiculously  exact,  and  endeavour  to 
find  tranquillity,  if  not  happiness,  in  competency  and  retirement. 

,  The  Ex«Queen  of  Hayti  now  resides  at  Pisa,  where  I  saw  her  not  long 
ago ;  and  with  the  exception  of  her  regret  for  her  children,  she  is  probably 
happier  there  than  ever  she  was  at  Sans  Souci. 


(  4i;6 ) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthli/ Magazine.  ,  \ ,;.'';;  "'  J,^ 

•  Ptfi*,  4p^H»/i^,  Tutsi" 

Sr»j^^Tlie  Iqds  of  the  DucTie««  de  Duras,  who  died  a  few  moat^.^o  atT^ 
NicQ*  13,  aa  event  deeply  deplored  in  the  ^  fashionable  circles    of  rar!,^*. 
M^ame  de  Duras  was  not  so  far  advanced  in  life  as  to  preclude  tne  hbp^^ 
that  she  would  long  continue  the  ornament  of  the  saloons  of  the  Paubou;;^ . 
St.  Geirm^.     She  was  a  woman  of  distinguished  talent,  an^  her  raoJc 
hflyiAg  enahled  her  to  mingle  in  most  elevated  classes  of  society,  her  novela . 
present,  Hiithful  pictures  of  high  life  in  France.    It  is  indispensably  .neces- 
sary^ that  ^^  autnor  who  attempts  to  describe  the  fashionable  world^  shoiild^.. 
firati  liave  seen  it  anil  have  Uvea  in  it.    Yet  bow  few  novel-writers  po«es%. 
th^s  advantage.    French  society,  like  French  literature,  presents  ^  multi-» 
tud'e  of  delicate  shades.    In  Faris,  when  a  man  enters  a  drawing-jroom^, 
makes  his  obedience  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  takes  his  aeat^  one  can  ^11 
imqiiedtately  in  What  dass  of  society  he  has  moved  all  his  life.    A  thousand  t 
little  circumstances  betray  him  in  a  moment ;  and  if  an  unfortunate,  wighl^ . 
8hbul4  show  an  endeavour  to  conceal  any  awkward  habits  of  which  he  vmy,] 
be  conscious,  he  is  immediately  judged  and  classed  in  a  way  the  most  morUr  . 
fying  to  his  self-love. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  a  German  who  was  going  to  throw  himself 
cot  of  a  window,  and  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  such  an  extra*-  . 
ordinaiy  attempt,  replied,  "I  am  only  trying  to  be  lively.**  A  roan  who 
has  mixed  but  little  in  society,  and  who  has  been  informed  that  well-bred 
people  are  easy  and  unrestrained  in  their  manners,  will  very  likely,  in  his 
attempt  to  be  tree  and  easy,  assume  too  much  familiarity,  and  thus  render 
himself  the  laughing-stock  of  a  whole  company.  To  pourtrav  the^  pecu- . 
'  liarities  and  delicate  shades  of  manner  is  the  task  of  the  novelist.  A  xnao 
who  has  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  may  write  a  valuable  work  like 
'' X^'Bistoire  du.Jesuite  Daniel/'  but  if  he  attempt  a  novel,  he  should  fix 
his  storv  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  some  period  almost  equally  remote.. 
Now-a-oaya  we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  Duke  Henry  de  Guise  pre^ 
sented,  himself  to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  The  ignorance  of  an  aathor 
taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  his  reader  may  escape  detection;  but 
tl^  writer  who  yentnreato  paint  contemporary  manners  anddiaractezB  treads 
on  (longerous  ground. 

'Bvea  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  spite  of  her  talent  and  the  opportunities  for 
obsQrvfktion  which  she  has  so  nre-eminently  enjoyed,  frequently  exhibits 
fidse  pictures  of  life.  This  popular  writer,  who  is  now  In  her  eighty-secgud 
year,  ha^  just  pvbliahed  a  work  entitled  '' Les  Soupers  de  la  >wechale  de 
liuxemhourg."  It  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues*  in  which  tiie  author  has 
introduced  real  characters,  several  of  whom^  as  for  example,  the  Duke  de 
S^nat  and.  M-  Donezan.  have  but  recently  been  called  from  the  scene  of 
life..  .Madame  de  Genlis  lived  long  among  the  individuals  whom  she  de- 
Bcribea.  as  speaking  and  acting;  she  possesses  as  much  or  more  talent  than 
any.  of  them;  she  well  understands  the  subjects  on  i^hich  she  makes  them 
discourse  ;  and  yet  her  ^'  Soupers  de  la  Marechalede  Luxemhouii^*'  are  by  joo 
means  a  ffuthful  picture  of  the  manners  of  high  Hfe  in  1780.  '  This  new 
worky  like  all  the  late  productions  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  i^  potiin^  .]lj»ut,» 
furiouaattack  upon  Voltaire.  l  »  -^ii  ^ 

The  jpuchess  de  Duras  had  less  information  than  ^adftqie  ,ae  GepB^ 
but  her  delightful  novels"  of  "  Ourika"  and  "  Edward"  present'  adijo^^J^H  . 
piQture^  of  the  fashionable  saloons  of  Paris,  before  ,^y  iv^^^^p^^le^  W 
our  .pretended  representative  government,  which  is  in^  reality  x^otWg^  tij^ 
a  vei^  goyermpenjt,  in  which  the  noble  jpem  of  Frwi?ft  0^spute"^  Aq^ 
pensions  eir  lg,000  francs^  which  the  mimstrj'  di^tribui^f^  am9Jn£;.,p^j^i?lra, 
or  three  times  a  year. 
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fadame  4e  Poraa.  owiii(p  to  the  nipid  drpuU&tion  pf  her  wo.^ 
& 'itfteirtHeir  (Hiblicallon  noboiy  would  ha\4  owned'  ndt  hxii  _ 
them),  waa  a  lin)c  of  eeminuiuoaitioa  hetwe^  the  li)>eml  i4eaa  which  are 
daily  developing  themselvea^  and  the  prejudices  which  prevafl  in  the  higher 
clagiep  oli^pQJttity.  Feraona  of  rank  frequently  affect  to  believe  that  all  new 
works  of  iperit  ^re  tainted  with  jacoli^nism.  In  the  drawing-^roon  of  Ma» 
datne.de  t>ura^,  alt  correct  opinions,  however  new,  were  sure  to  find  afe^' 
re<iet)non;  and  being  there  impressed  with  the  seal  of  approbation,'  they, 
weire  subsequently  mffused  through  all  the  saloons  of  the  Fiubou^g*  ^S^ . 
Oermain. .  .  '  ^ 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Duras  has  put  an  end  to  all  th^a ;  and  ^i^VF^' 
the  present  winter  it  has  been  found  easy  to  affix  the  stigma  of  Jacobin^'  io 
every  thing  new.  Half  the  members  who  have  been  returned  to  th^  Chani- 
ber  of  Deputies  by  Uie  late  elections,  are  on  the  Liberal  side;  and  the  wouJ^- 
be  liberal  dukes  begin  to  be  afraid  of  their  titles.  Under  these  tirpLta^ 
stances,  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  loss  of  Madame  de  Duras'  salon 
ia  severely  felt. 

^Madame  de  Duras  has  painted  the  most  touching  pictures  of  love  con- 
tending against  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  As  if  to  prove  that  '^  the 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  she  has  made  the  interest.  . 
of  her  novels  arise  out  of  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  blight  tjfie 
hapniness  of  lovers.  **  Ourika"  is  the  story  of  a  negress,  who^  having  been 
kindly  brought  up  in  the  family  of  a  lady  of  fortune,  unconsciously  falls  in 
love  wHh  the  son  of  her  benefactress^  and  dies  of  grief  when^  on  searching 
her  heart,  she  discovers  the  fatal  truth.  In  '^  Edwud,*'  the  hero  is  a  youj)g 
lawyer,  who  conceives  a  nasdon  for  the  Duchess  d'Olone,  the  daughter  ^ ' 
a  nobleman,  into  whose  family  Bdward  has  been  introduced  and  kindly 
received.  By  marrying  her  lover,  the  Duchess  would  forfeit  her  rank. 
She,  indeed,  prefers  the  man  she  loves  to  all  the  distinctions  whldi  rank 
and  wealth  can  afford ;  but  Edward,  rather  than  suffer  her  to  make  so  great 
a  sacrifice,  departs  for  America,  where  he  is  killed.  The  novels  of  Madame 
de  Duras  are  interspersed  with  observations  which;,  for  shrewdness,  wpuld 
not  disgrace  La  Bruyere:  but,  excellent  as  these  observations  are,  tiiey 
often  nuike  the  narrative  lag.  The  last  production  of  this  celebrated  au- 
thoress was  a  novel  entitled  '' Olivier,",  which  she  read  to  a  few  friends, 
but  which  will  never  be  printed.  The  nature  of  the  subject  led  the  au- 
thoress upon  dangerous  ground. 

M.  de  Stendhal  has,  however,  ventured  to  cope  with  this  danger,  and  ft 
second  edition  of  "Annance"  is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  Th|8 
work  exhibits  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  day,  and  the  manners  of  1827  ;■— «^ 
delicate  subject  to  handle.  '*  Armance"  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  very  faulty  production. 

Hie  second  emtion  of  ''Gertrude"  is  announced.    This. novel,  which  Is 
from  the  pen  of  Mademoisdle  Hortense  Allart,  now  Madame  de  f^raso/is  ' 
a  woik  of  considerable  talent,  and  indeed  of  genius.    It  is  a  atoiy  of  ;S97;  ^ 
and  the  authoress  has  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  all  the  dashes  or 
persons,  whom  she  has  ventured  to  paint  in  a  way  not  very  flattering  td'thehr 
self-love.    Madame  de  T^ase  has  faithfuUv  described,  not  the  court,  but 
the  wealthy  ranks  of  French  society,  as  tney  appear  at  the  present  day. 
Some  part$  of  '^  Gertrude*  are  more  fordble  than  any  thing,  of  the  kind 
that  has  b^n  written  since  the  death  of  Madame  de  Stael.  '  l^ew  novels," 
even  indudlng  those  of  Madame  de  Stael,  contain  any  thing  so  curious,  and' 
yet  ao  pc^ectfy  ti^e  ,to  nature,  as  the  description  or  the  manner  in  >^idi' 
the'lbver  (>f  Gertrude  first  succeeds  in  making  a  favourable  Ibipr^slqn.o^ 
hismisttess.  '     '        \        '  '.,>''' 

INr^j^ menth'two  br  three  novels  are  published  here,  which,  ^^V^  nether' 
heiM  of';^n  the  fiteraiV  world,  pass  through  third  and  fourth' edrtlbncL  ^  To 
the^^re^  m^s  df  the  bupUc  these  novels  are  scarcely  known  even  by^nkHie^ 
untif  Ihe^  ire  Oonvei^ed'bto'melo*dramas,  and  brought  out  at  the  the^ti^. 
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M.  M.  Paul  de  Kock,  Victor  Ihicange^  de  Moxtonyal,  &e.  have  eadi  puUtthed 
fifty  volumes^  and  there  is  not  a  reading  femmede  ^umAre  in  Fm  or  the 
DepartmentSy  whose  tender  heart  has  not  been  melted  by  their  sentimeiital 
effusions.  You  have  abundance  of  these  circulatingv>libFuy  writers  in  Eng- 
land. M.  Victor  Ducange  certainly  possesses  ta&it,  and  has  painted  the 
Elots  of  the  Jesuits  in  such  faithful  colours^  that  our  oomplahttnt  oooits  of 
iw  have  two  or  three  times  sent  him  to  prison.  The  Fray  Eugenie  of  M. 
de  Mortonval  is  the  dief^tewsre  of  ladies'  maids'  novels.  It  is  a  good  sub- 
jeety  and  if  treated  by  such  writers  as  Madame  Sophie  Gay  or  Madame  de 
Terase,  it  would  be  no  less  popular  than  Madame  de  Steel's  Delphine,  or 
Benjamin  Constant's  Adolphe. 

This  month  has  produced  nothing  new  in  the  higher  departments  of  Iiten«> 
ture.  Two  new  editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Works  hive  appeared,  one  in 
French  and  one  in  English. 

M.  Simond's  Voyage  en  Italie  is  also  condemned  on  the  score  of  duloeH. 
Gravity,  to  be  sure,  may  naturally  be  expected  in  M.  Simond,  as  a  nstire 
of  Geneva  ;  but  he  carries  this  quality  rather  too  far,  when  he  infonns  iu 
that  there  are  365  coffee-houses  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  Venice.  The 
fact  is  there  are  only  twelve,  and  the  author  has  mistaken  each  of  the  ardiei 
of  the  Piazza,  (which  is  similar  to  the  Piazza  in  Covent  Crarden,^  for  a 
coffee-house.  Besides  this  blunder  and  many  others,  the  work  is  deadedly 
dull. 

The  piece  entitled  ''  Yelva,  or  the  Dumb  Girl,"  oontimiea  to  be  performed 
with  undiminished  approbation  at  the  Gymnase.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of 
M.  Scribe's  best  productions,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of  developing  the 
talent  of  an  actress,  Mademoiselle  L^ntine  Fay,  who,  by  her  admirable  per-* 
formance  of  the  heroine,  draws  tears  from  every  eye.  It  is  a  powerful  rae- 
dmen  of  pantomimic  acting. — Macready's  Macbeth  has  been  thought  dull 
and  cold  as  a  whole.  Miss  Smithson's  Lady  Macbeth  was  decuedly  a 
failure.  The  £ntflish  language  was  never  so  fashionable  in  Paris  as  at 
present,  and  the  booksellers  have  ffreat  demands  for  Shakspeare's  phiya. 

A  lithographed  collection  of  thirty  or  forty  songs  by  our  inimoital  poet 
Berenger  is  m  circulation,  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce,  and  1  have  not  beea 
able  to  get  a  si^ht  of  it.— M.  de  Montmerqu^,  who  is  a  wit  as  well  aa  a 
scholar,  has  published  several  volumes  of  Memoirs  written  in  the  reiffn  ef 
Henry  IV.  The  collections  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  have  been 
very  popular  since  the  task  of  editing  them  has  been  transferred  from  M. 
Fetitot  to  M.  Montmerqu^.  Of  all  the  French  writers  of  the  present  day, 
M.  Petitot  was  the  most  complete  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  is  saying  aneat 
ideal.  Though  a  fool,  he  had  the  greatest  possible  conceit  of  his  own  abifitiea. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  way  of  impudence  than  the  Life  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  which  M.  Petitot  prefixeJl  to  the  Memoires  of  Retz.  Bjthehj, 
these  Memoires  are  a  literary  duf-^oputire  to  which  there  is  nothmg  com- 
parable in  any  other  language.  But  if  the  French  excel  in  this  etan  of 
writing,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  no  epic  poetry.  We  cannot  boast  d 
a  Milton  or  a  Tasso. 
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Tais  is  certainlj  the  ag6  of  cant  and  of  humbug.  Our  politicians 
profiesB  to  be  in  a  sort  of  mental  ague  on  the  possibility  of  havihg  our 
religion  and  our  hierarchy  torn  up  by  the  roots,  if  we  allow  any  other 
to  grow  in  their  vicinity;  while  Ministers  are  so  cautious  of  amending 
ottr  Representative  System,  *^  venerable  from  its  antiquity,"  that  they 
gravely  propose  to  mabs  East  Retford  a  close  instead  of  an  open  bo- 
rough, which  it  hitherto  has  been. 

The  members  of  a  certain  assembly,  with  rare  exceptions,  having 
paid  for  their  seats,  must  well  have  known  that  seats  were  a  pretty 
common,  if  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  sale,  or  barter.  If  a  thing  was' 
borught,  it  assuredly,  must  have  been  first  sold.  And  yet,  when  the 
worthy  burgesses  of  Etttst  Retford  are,  ae  the  lawyers  call  it,  **  taken 
with  the  mainour,"  or,  in  plain  parlance,  caught  in  the  fact,  they  ex- 
press the  most  innocent  and  nearly  infantile  wonder  that  such  prac- 
tices should  have  happened,  even  so  near  them  as  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Cornwall  has  been  proverbially  corrupt  almost  since  the  institution  of 
Parliaments ;  and  why  that  sink  of  disease  should  not  long  since  have 
been  densed  we  cannot  conceive,  any  more  than  we  can  understand 
why  the  worthy  citiseos  of  this  great  mctrdpoKs  shonld,  up  to  1828, 
have  been  drinking  water  as  injurious  to  the  public  health  as  it  has 
long  been  disgusting  to  th^  senses  of  sight,  taste,  and  smell : — but  so  it 
is.  These  ''Innocents'*  have  let  a  naturalized  Jew  and  a  Comish 
squire  buy  and  sell  the  riffht  of  election  in  market  overt,  with  little 
other  notice  than  an  occasional  imprisonment  of  the  Jew,  to  render 
him  more  cantioos  as  to  the  market  in  which  he  exposes  his  wares  for 
sale. 

East  Retford  has  hitherto,  it  appiears,  soM  itself  to  the  best  bidder. 
The  remedy  proposed  is  to  throw  it  open  to  the  surrounding  hundred 
of  Basset  Law,  thus  pouring  into  an  already  foul  vessel  some  fresh 
liquid,  rather  than  eflfectually  cleansing,  if  hot  destroying,  the  filthy  re- 
ceptacle. We  have  long  been  unwiHing  to  credit  the  report  which  has 
been  cnrcnlated,  t^at  Ministers  were  so  anxious  to  appease,  or  conci- 
liate the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  they  intended  to  give  hirti,  under  the 
fnise  of  opening  the  borough  of  Retfbird  to  the  hnndred  of  Basset 
aw,  the  two  votes  which  are  to  be  pat  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  formei^  villa^.  In  the  first  place,  the 
claim  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  Manchester  and  Birmingham, ' 
appeared  to  be  irresistible ;  and  the  precedent,  too,  would  have  been 
good,  by  showing  the  country  the  restorative  power  inherent  in  Parlia- 
ment, whenever,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  course  of  events,  the 
representative  principle  had  become  unhealthy,  or  fallen  below  a  cer- 
tain standard,  by  transferring  the  right  to  a  younger,  a  fresher,  and  a 
Tismg  population.  A  precedent,  however,  was  found  in  the  case  of 
Penryn,  where  it  was  proposed  to  let  in  certain  adjoining  hundreds, 
and  thus  purify  the  atmospnere.  The  pretext  was  to  add  weight  to  the 
**  agricultural  interest."  The  hundreds  about  Penryn  contained,  by  the  ' 
last  population  returns,  107,380  inhabitants,  while  the  hundred  of  Bas- 
set Law-  contained  only  d4,0S5  persons.  In  tlie  case  of  Penryn,  too, 
the  property  is  so  divided  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  four  of  the  pro- 
prietors, by  uniting,  to  return  a  single  member ;  while  at  Retford,  the 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  possessing  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  by  far  of 
the  property,  and  consequently  of  the  influence,  can  return  both  mem* 
bers;  the  hundred  of  Basset  Law  being,  in  fact,  a  part  of  what  is  empha- 
tically called  ''  the  dukery ;"  yet«  in  defiance  of  all  these  plain  marks 
for  guiding  their  judgment,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  interest  has  pre- 
vailed. The  pretence  for  the  preference  is,  "  that  Cornwall  has  a 
greater  number  of  members  than  Nottinghamshire ;  that  it  would  be 
unjust  to  diminish  the  number  of  members  for  the  latter  county,  while 
those  in  Cornwall  would  remain  untouched."  We  are  sorry  to  think 
so  meanly  of  Mr.  Peel's  understanding  as  to  suppose  that  he  is  un- 
aware of  the  groundlessness  of  $uch  a  pretext,  or  so  ill  of  his  morals 
as  to  suppose  tliat  he  would  put  it  forward,  if  he  perceived  its  weak- 
ness, or  its  falsehood.  The  close  boroughs  of  Cornwall  have  as  little 
to  do  with  the  map,  or  the  interests  of  this  country,  as  the  states  of 
Radama,  King  of  Madagascar,  have  with  the  manors  of  Wimbledon  or 
Battersea.  We  seldom  hear  of  tbem,  except  for  some  gross  abuse  of 
the  representative  principle;  to  shield  some  profligate  debtor  from 
the  hands  of  his  creditor,  and  in  one  noted  and  recent  instance  to  ex- 
tract from  the  prison  of  the  King*s  Bench  a  gentleman,  whose  bankers 
had  placed  him  there  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the  amount  of 
their  large  balance  by  the  aid  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  manu- 
facturing interest  is,  from  its  nature,  less  represented  than  the  agricul- 
tural. All  of  the  county,  and  a  majori^  of  the  borough  members,  are 
sent  by  the  landed  interest  Many  weuthy  and  large  populous  towns, 
which  have  arisen,  it  may  almost  be  said,  from  manufactures,  are  un- 
represented. Those  which  we  have  already  named  are  eminent  in- 
stances of  what  we  assert.  These  we  therefore  put  in  the  Jirst  place ; 
but  if  fears  are  really  entertained  for  the  ''  weak  state"  of  the  agricul- 
tural representation,  could  there  not  be  found  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Devonshire,  or  Kent,  spots,  on  which  these  agricultural  members  * 
might  advantageously  have  been  planted,  without  resorting  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  the  "  dukery"  of  Basset  Law  I  We  are  not 
amongst  those  who  are  disposed  to  reject  improvements  because  they 
are  less  than  the  necessities  of  the  state  require ;  but  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  change  proposed  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  mischievous. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  bill  cannot  be  improved  in  point  of 
locality,  it  may  be  rejected  at  once  and  altogether  ;  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility will  be  thrown  upon  those  who  have  sought  to  turn  an  act 
of  justice  and  of  constitutional  improvement  into  a  rank  aristocratical 
and  Tory  job.  As  it  stands,  the  matter  is  an  insult  to  the  manufitc- 
turing  interests  of  the  country,  whose  just  claims  are  thus  postponed 
to  the  imperious  demands  of  an  individual,  already  too  amply  supplied 
with  parliamentary  patronage,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  anxiety 
of  Government  to  meet  his  wishes ;  and  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
whose  name  is  abused,  by  being  used  as  a  stalking-horse,  as  well  as  to 
the  common  sense  of  England  at  large. 

Wc  had  intended  to  devote  some  space  to  the  consideration  of  recent 
measures  of  the  East  Indian  Government,  but  out  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  say  much  at  present ;  and  we  have  also  been  to  a  certain  extait 
anticipated  by  the  publication  of  a  very  able  pamphlet  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  we  strongly  recommend  to  general  perusal.  The  time 
now  rapidly  approaches  when  a  new  charter  must  be  applied  for,  and 
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we  would  suggest  to  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  a  few  con- 
siderations connected  with  that  measure.  It  is  admitted  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Company  that  no  one  branch  of  the  trade  is  productive, 
while  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  them  are  eminently  otherwise : 
the  result  has  been  an  accumulation  of  debt,  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  seventy  millions,  and  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  Parliament  for  aid 
from  the  finances  of  thiM  country.  And  for  what?  To  enable  the 
Company  to  pay  a  fictitious  dividend  to  a  large  proprietary,  and  to 
support  twenty-four  directors^  as  they  are  miscalled,  in  opulence  at 
home  and  extramgance  in  India ;  twenty-four  directors,  who  refuse 
all  information  as  to  its  own  afiaira  when  called  upon  to  furnish  it  by 
the  very  body  which  appoints  them,  and  who  carry  on  a  losing  and 
ruinous  commerce,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  nourishing  an  extended  esta- 
blishment abroad  and  at  home.  To  bolster  up  their  credit,  while  it 
adds  to  their  patronage,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  attempted  to 
raise  an  iUegal  duty  on  the  inhabitants  of  India  in  the  form  of  a  Stamp 
act,  and  levied  imposts  on  commerce  abroad,  as  injurious  to  the  mer- 
cantile as  the  new  tax  is  to  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  Why  should 
this  be  borne?  Why  will  the  Government  permit  the  Directors  to 
hasard  the  safety  of  India,  by  laying  on  a  duty  which  has  heretofore 
lost  us  America,  and  may,  if  not  opposed  in  time,  produce  the  same 
effect  in  the  Eastern,  that  it  has  already  done  in  the  Western  World. 

The  bubble  of  the  sinking  fund  has,  we  hope  and  believe,  at  length 
burst,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  admirable  pamphlet 
of  Lord  6renville*s.  Of  this  statesman  we  have  always  augured  well, 
although  we  have  rarely  held  similar  political  opinions  with  him.  We 
always  thought  him  able,  and  we  are  now  convinced  of  his  candour 
and  his  honesty.  After  advocating  the  measure  of  a  sinking  fund  for 
nearly  forty  years  he  has  at  length  discovered  its  fallacy,  and  having 
done  so,  he  loses  no  .time  in  acknowledging  his  former  error.  This  is 
manly,  and  it  is  done  with  a  finnkness  and  ability  which  enhances  the 
value  of  the  confession,  while  it  directs  the  whole  power  of  a  great 
mind  to  produce  that  conviction  in  others,  which  it  has  so  laboriously 
and  so  slowly  obtained  for  itself.  Like  all  simple  propositions^  when 
once  it  has  become  clear  to  the  undersunding,  we  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  otherwise,  even  to  the  meanest  capacity.  That  bor- 
rowing money  to  pay  a  debt,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  at  best 
but  left  you  where  you  were ;  you  chained  your  creditor,  but  you  owed 
as  much  as  before, — is  the  proposition  to  which  we  allude.  Yet  many 
and  powerful  minds  were  led  away  by  some  ignis  faitms^  to  believe 
that  we  were  annually  diminishing  our  debt  by  this  operose  process. 
The  obdurate  intellect  of  Lord  Bexley  will,  we  hope,  yield  admission 
to  the  admirable  reasons  of  his  former  leader,  and  give  his  practical 
aid  to  the  removal  of  at  least  one  dead  weighty  which  he  has  aided  in 
placing,  or  himself  has  placed,  on  the  purses  or  the  patrimony  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  interminable  and  ominous  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
has  again  been  brought  forward  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  with  more  than 
usual  ability,  whether  we  regard  the  reasoning,  the  eloquence,  the  his- 
torical research,  or  the  force  with  which  old  arguments  have  been  urged 
or  new  ones  presented  by  him. 

The  moment  for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  House  and  the 
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country  is  not,  we  tbiuk,  a  favourable  one  ;  nor  so, considered,  we  sus-^ 
pect,  by  its  roost  ardent  advocates  :  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  impatience  of  nearly  a  whole  people,  who  have  been  looking  for 
twenty-seven  years  to  this  measure,  as  the  panacea  for  all  their  evils, 
physical  or  moral.     However,  although 

''  We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  aie. 
Yet  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  iL" 

The  talent,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Peel's  speech, 
has  been  all  on  the  side  of  Emancipation ;  and  from  some  young  mem-* 
hers,,  as  well  as  from  old  ones,  who  had  not  before  distinguished  them* 
selves  on  this  "  Vexala  Questio,"  new  views  have  been  elicited,  evin<» 
cing  deep  thought  and  reflexion,  as  well  as  powerfal  and  impassioned 
eloquence.  The  speeches  of  the  Irish  Secrciaryand  of  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  were  particularly  forcible^  and  came  with  great 
weight,  reference  being  had  to  the  offices  which  the  speakers  respec- 
tively fill. 

In  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  members,  tlie  resolution 
moved  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  carried,  after  a  debate  of  three 
days,  by  a  majority  of  six.  We  hope  and  trust  tliat  the  naain  queatioB 
will  be  viewed  in  both  Houses  rather  with  the  eye  of  practical  states- 
men  than  of  tlieologians,  or  interested  alarmists;  and  that  even  our 
first  Minister  will  see  the  necessity-  of  conceding  «iov,  what  must  be 
granted,  before  he  can  venture  upon  a  foreign  war,  or  risking  the 
''  having  one  of  his  flanks  turned ;"  a  danger  which  he  well  knows 
how  to  estimate ; — 

"  And  with  the  breadi  yourselves  hsrre  mside^  thus  lose  ymir  dty." 

Much  legal  fencing  and  special  pleading  has,  as  usual,  be^n  pro- 
duced and  expended  on  the  IVeaty  of  Limerick,  and  the  promises  ex* 
pressed  or  implied,  at  the  framing  of  the  \J\tian  withf  Ireland,  to  induce 
the  Catholics  to  give  their  support  to  that  measure.  We  own  we  do 
not  think  that  "  the  shoe  pinches"  on  either  poiftt;  but  that,  if  the 
argument  rested  upon  the  Treaty,  it  would  bs  difficult  for  the  op- 
ponents of  emancipation  to  sh<m,  that  the  goverfim^of  of  William  the 
Third,  by  the  first  article,  intended  to  confine  the  pronged  boon  to  a 
small  party  of  armed  rebels  (the  inhabitants  of  fhe  counties  of  Mayo,  &€. 
&c.),  while  it  was  to  be  pertinaciously  withheld  fironi  the  nnoflfendinir, 
or  at  least  peaceable,  Catholics  of  (he  remainder  of  Ireland  (  or  that  if 
so  absurd  and  so  limited  a  view  had  been  taken  by  the  Ptdtestants  of 
that  day,  the  same  body  at  present  Could  in  justice  refose  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Mayo  Catholics  the  benefits  then  promised  to  their 
ancestors,  and  that  at  least  those  persons  should  be  siHiered  to  enjoy 
what  they  may  thus  be  said  to  have  inherited ;  thus  making  a  ^iatinc- 
tion,  as  weak  as  it  would  be  impolitic,  between  the  Catholics  of  diffe- 
rent counties  in  the  same  country.  We  stkte  this  merely  to  show  of 
how  little  importance^  to  the  real  question  this  provision  of  the 
"  Treaty"  is  held  by  us,  as  an  argument  in  the  present  discussion. 

We  would  equally  **  throw  overboard"  the  actual  or  implied  pro- 
mises made  at  the  Union.  If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  that 
measure,  the  Catholics,  so  understood  the  negotiation  between  them- 
selves and  the  government  of  Lord  Comwallis,  arid  were  by  ^hat  vo- 
derstanding  induced,  if  not  bribed^  to  support  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  opposed,  in  justice  and  in  honour  they  should  either  have 
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tbe  equivalent  paid,  or  the  object,  for  which  it  had  been  bartered  by  the 
Catholics,  replaced  in  the  **  Status  quo  ante  Bellum  :**  the  Union  should 
be  dissolved  ;  her  Commons  and  her  aristocracy  restored  to  Ireland, 
and  let  the  country  look  to  its  own  Parliament,  for  the  favour  which 
it  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  seeking  from  that  of  Great  Britain. 
We  think  that  the  manifest  policy,  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  the 
measure,  are  the  reasons  to  be  relied  upon,  after  so  many  debates  and 
divisions  on  tliis  momentous  subject.  There  should  be  no  pepper- 
ing with  small  shot,  no  skirmishing  with  outposts,  no  more  **  affairs  of 
picquet  guards,"  in  such  a  battle  as  diis ;  but  one  broad,  well-directed 
battery  of  truth  and  common  sense,  of  wisdom  and .  experience,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  .ranks  of  bigotry  and  prejudice,  till  diey  are 
fairly  put  "  hots  de  combat.**  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  prat- 
tle also  about  *'  securities,"  which  we  can  only  describe  by  calling  it 
truly  anile.  What  securities  can  you  have  from  six  millions  of  meni 
but  their  aflfections  and  their  interests  ?  Who  is  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  made  between  England  and  a  whole  people  ? 
To  what  jurisdiction,  divine  or  human,  are  the  '*  Security  liunters*' 
to  appeal,  in  ease  of  an  infraction  of  the  bond  ?  Make  it  the  in- 
terest of  tlic  obliger  to  be  honest,  and  he  will  discharge  his  obli- 
gation. Make  it  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  landholder,  now  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body,  that  his  country  should  be  at  .peace, 
and  it  will  so  remain;  give  him  a  stake  in  the  Government  of 
his  native  land,  and  he  will  shed  his  blood,  and  risk  his  estate  and 
bis  life  in  defence  of  his  recently  acquired  freedom.  Make  it,  as  Eng- 
land has  long  been  doing,  the  interest  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Ca- 
tholics, to  disturb  Ireland,  and  we  shall  soon  find  that  they  possess 
the  ability.  Instead  of  the  present  expensive  army  cantoned  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  an  enemy's  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  endav- 
ing  its  Catholic  population,  at  an  expense  altogether  little  short  of 
four  millions  annually ;  emancipate,  and  you  need  not  keep  one  sixth 
of  your  present  armed  gaolers ;  nor  even  that  number,  except  as  a 
mode  of  employing  your  army  in  time  of  peace.  Alter  your  tithe 
system ;  make  it  a  municipal  and  fiscal,  instead  of  a  spiritual  and  de- 
grading payment ;  in  the  latter  mode  too,  at  once  oppressive  in  its 
amount,  and  offensive  (to  men  of  a  different  religion)  in  its  form. 

On  the  vacancy  of  each  Irish  Protestant  bishoprick,  equalize  all 
the  sees ;  let  none  exceed  or  fall  below  4000/.  a  year ;  and  in  the 
Archbishops,  confine  the  income  to  double  that  amount.  Let  no 
living  exceed  or  fall  below  a  clear  income  of  800/.  a  year.  No  curacy 
to  be  less  than  100/.  and  not  paid  out  of  the  incumbent's  income. 
Let  the  Catholic  clergy  of  all  ranks  be  paid  by  the  Government  sala- 
ries equal,  at  least,  to  the  present  precarious  incomes  wrung  from  their 
indigent  flocks.  The  whole  of  this  expense  for  a  double  hierarchy 
being  clearly  ascertained,  sell  all  the  present  Church  lands,  and  let  the 
produce  be  thrown  into  a  fund  to  defray  the  payments  charged  upon 
it.  The  poor  would  thus  not  be  oppressed.  The  clergy  of  both  reli- 
gions adequately  remunerated,  tithe-proctors  and  ecclesiastical  Courts, 
(fertile  sources  of  oppression  and  rebellion,)  **  et  hoc  genus  omne^' 
would  at  once  be  disbanded.  Let  the  assessment  per  acre  be  made 
fairly  and  universally,  according  to  the  intrinsic,  value  of  the  land,  or 
to  its  annual  producci  and  collected,  like  all  other  taxes,  by  the  officers 
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of  Government.  Protestant  lawns  and  deer  parks  would  thus  not  es- 
cape, while  the  potato  acre  of  the  Catholic  peasant  would  not  then  he 
unduly  burdened,  to  make  up  for  the  insulting  deficit  of  his  opulent 
and  Protestant  neighbour.  The  Protestant  clergy  would  thus  gene-, 
rally,  and  equally,  and  justly  be  provided  for.  We  should  see  no  fat 
pluralists  doing  duty  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  ecclesiastical  emolu- 
ment ;  and  no  starving  curate  extort  a  hard-earned  stipend  from  the 
gripe  of  his  wealthy  and  reluctant  employer.  Irish  bishops  would  even 
then  be  more  amply  rewarded  for  their  spiritual  labours  than  most 
of  their  English  brethren  of  the  same  rank  are,  and  Archbishops  would 
not  have  it  m  their  power,  by  running  their  lives  against  ecclesiastical 
leases,  to  drive  a  whole  province,  if  not  island,  into  despair  and  re- 
bellion, by  exacting  incomes  greater  than  the  produce  of  a  German 
principality,  and  claiming  almost  unlimited  renewal  fines,  firom  a  po- 
pulation professing  a  different  religion. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  enter  into  tlie  minute  details  of 
•  our  plan,  and  still  less  to  support  it  with  reasons,  which  are  both  nu- 
merous and  cogent ;  but  we  throw  out  the  hints  to  be  enlarged  upon 
and  improved  by  our  present  Premier,  who,  we  believe,  has  the  power, 
if  he  has  the  will,  to  carry  the  measure  mto  efiect.  Its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  Catholic  Question  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  will  be  obvious  to  all,  except  an  Orangeman,  or  a  functionary, 
who  rests  his  power  or  derives  his  patrimony  from  keeping  Ireland 
discontented  and  feverish,  oppressed,  profligate,  and  rebellious.  Hav- 
ing carried  the  vote,  there  is  no  disposition  to  send  up  a  Bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords  until  next  session :  such  a  Bill  would,  with  the  present 
temper  of  their  Lordships,  be  sure  to  be  lost,  and  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  friends  of  the  Catholics  to  take  their  chance  of  events  for  another 
year.  How  singular,  after  all,  that  on  a  question  where  the  influfencc 
of  Government  is  not  ostensibly  exerted,  the  numbers  should,  after  the 
debates  of  so  many  years,  be  so  nearly  even.  The  weight  of  argu- 
ment is  so  overbearing  in  one  direction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
by  what  process  of  die  understanding  it  is,  tliat  so  many  persons  of 
competent  abilities  arrive  as  they  do,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  at 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Their  apprehensions  seem  to  us  mere  panic, 
a  very  bugbear  of  the  nursery  or  the  kitchen.  The  Protestants,  sup- 
posing they  grant  all  that  is  asked,  are  as  strong  as  Hercules.  They 
have  in  England  numbers,  property,  and  education ;  and  in  Ireland^ 
two  of  the  three,  with  the  support  of  this  country  as  amends  for  their 
numerical  deficiency.  Is  there,  then,  not  cowardice  in  their  alann 
if  it  is  real,  and  what  is  far  worse,  if  affected  ?  "  I  do  not  like  the 
cry  of  fear,"  said  Mr.  Fox  in  a  debate  on  the  Test  Act,  **  even  when 
it  is  raised  by  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  but  when  raised  by 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  I  know  it  is  always  the  prelude  to  some 
great  oppression  V* 

To  us,  we  own,  it  appears,  after  a  minute  inspection  of  what  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  done,  or  professes  to  be  about  to  do,  that  ev(*n 
less  good  than  was  expected  from  its  formation,  is  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  labours  of  these  *<  select  men."  Unless  the  Committee  ia 
willing  and  able  to  pare  down  the  great  establishments  of  the  country ; 
to  reduce  our  diplomatic  expenditure  to  a  rate  somewhat  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  North  America  and  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  abolish 
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oor  Exchequer,  its  Tellers  who  do,  and  its  Auditor  who  exaikiines  no- 
things  and  even  signs  his  name  by  deputy,  and  relieve  u»  from  the  la-, 
borious  inutility  of  its  crowd  of  inferior  officers,  who,  if  they  do  any 
thini^,  transact  their  business  in  bad  Latin  and  Norman  French,  keep- 
ing the  public  accounts  on  tallies^  which  our  ancestors  notched  because 
they  could  not  write ;  sell  the  estates  still  miscalled  '*  crown  lands,'' 
though  long  since  purchased  and  highly  paid  for  by  the  country  ;  con- 
fine our  Royal  Family  to  their  Parliamentary  appanages,  without  pen- 
sioning their  various  and  numerous  Fitz  A's  or  Fitz  B.'s, — compel 
them  to  support  those  whom  they  have  begotten  or  produced  ;  abolish 
the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and  its  long  train  of  jobs,  carried  on 
at  that  '*  Acropolis  of  corruption"  the  Castle  of  Dublin  ; — until  all,  or 
a  great  part  of  this  be  done,  no  serious  impression  can  be  made  on 
the  amount  of  our  public  expenditure ;  and  its  labour  will  serve  only 
to  gratify  those  who  think  that  the  public  cannot  pay  too  shabbily 
those  who  actually  serve,  while  they  quietly  submit  to  be  pillaged  by 
a  horde  of  Honourable  and  Right  Honourable  sinecurists,  of  Lord 
Charleses,  and  Lady  Marys,  who  never  do  any  thing  but  receive  their 
pay,  and  vote,  where  they  can,  in  support  of  their  employers  and 
against  their  country.  Select  men,  look  at  the  Pension  List !  Look 
at  the  pension  of  1200/.  a-year  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Arbuthnot!  and  of 
2300/.  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  "  of  that  Ilk !" 

These  Arbuthnots  seem  to  be  a  thriving  people.  The  **  Right 
Honourable"  was  originally  in  the  diplomatic  line  at  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  abortive  expedition  of  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth. He  has  ever  since  been  attached^  more  or  less,  to  the  Trea- 
sury, in  the  humble  duty  of  what  has  been  called  '^  Parliamentary 
Whipper-in."  He  has  a  son,  too,  we  believe,  who  has  risen  rapidly  in 
the  army :  the  young  Colonel  has  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger, 
or  seen  a  dead  man,  unless  it  has  been  on  a  gibbet.  We  do  not  at- 
tribute this  as  a  fault  to  him,  for  he  was  not  of  an  age  to  enter  the 
army  when  the  peace  took  place.  He  has  been  well  employed  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  received  some  valuable  pickings  out  of  the  Deccan 
prize-money,  being  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  ap-. 
pears  to  be  much  attached  to  this  family)  either  as  an  agent  or  trustee 
for  the  Madras  army,  in  that  act  of  tardy  and  reluctant  justice  to  our 
Indian  troops.  The  Right  Honourable  Charles  is  now  in  the  chair  of 
the  '*  Woods  and  Forests  :"  we  hope  that  both  he  and  his  Honourable 
Lady  receive  their  respective  pensions,  amounting  together  to  3500/. 
while  the  gentleman  is  also  receiving  his  fall  pay  from  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  The  Paymaster  of  Widows'  Pensions,  the  same  officer  for 
the  Marines,  both  of  which  should  have  been  consolidated  and  placed 
under  the  Greneral  Paymaster — these,  and  such  offices  as  these,  are 
the  proper  objects  for  the  notice  of  the  Finance  Committee,  who,  we 
find,  have  been  turning  their  microscopic  eyes  to  ten  Clerks  in  the 
Navy  Pay  Office,  the  whole  of  whose  salaries  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  those  of  the  two  useless  offices  above  mentioned.  We  predicted 
that  this  would  be  the  case ; 

"  Dat  veniam  Corvis,  vexat  censura  Columbas." 
We  fear  we  shall  still  have  to  go  on,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of 
the  Conimittee,  staggering  along  under  the  weight  of  our  debt,  till  the 
pressure  can  be  borne  no  longer:  perpetual  oscillations  will  in  the 
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mean  time  take  place ;  sometimes  one  interest  wiH  be  fikvouredy  and 
sometimes  another:  for  a  while  we  shall  have  Huskisson's  Free 
Trade ;  then  return  to  Banks's  or  Bexley*s  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions : — ^perpetually  tacking  and  veering ;  luffing  up  with  Sir  Jps^h 
Yorke,  or  &lling  off  with  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  The  fact  is,  evr 
bl^ket  (to  use  a  homely  m.etaphor)  though  warm  and  comfortable,  if 
too  short.  If  we  will  gather  it  up  over  our  shoulders,  our  legs  and  feet 
must  be  bare ;  or  vice  versa:  an4  all  this,  because  we  have  been  f(Nr  a 
whole  century  extravagant  and  conceited,  and  swaggering ;  because 
we  have  insisted  on  spending  and  lending  to  insolvent  and  dishonest 
Boyal  sharpers,  for  the  professed  objects  of  defending  their  awn  donn^ 
nions,  and  borrowing  more  than  can  even  be  imagined,  mu^h  less  dis- 
charged ;  or  waging  interminable  wars,  for  no  matter  what  cause,  and 
often  for  the  worst  objects  and  purposes,  or  for  the  most  frivolooa  er 
unjust  pretences ;  and  therefore  stand  we  on  the  very  verge  of  saieh 
ruin,  as,  if  it  can  be  averted,  will  be  a  signal  proof  that  "  mirades 
have  not  ceased,"  and  which,  if  it  should  overtake  us,  will  be  attended 
with  the  joy  and  laughter  of  the  whole  civihsed  world,  every  part  of 
which  we  have  loaded  with  our  insolent  favours  or  injured  by  our 
equally  domineering  attacks. 

The  Test  Act  has  received  the  Koyal  assent,  maugre  the  amende 
ments  and  the  protests  of  Ernest  and  Eldon.  That  the  bishope 
should  have  had  a  large  share  in  effecting  this  noble  work  o£  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy,  is  at  once  creditable  to  themselves  individu- 
ally, honourable  to  their  order,  and  beneficial  to  the  state  religion,  of 
which  they  are  the  chief  ministers.  That  a  superannuated  ex-chan- 
cellor, whose  motto  is  ''  Stare  decisis,"  should  have  clung  to  any  an- 
cient prejudice  is  not  wonderful ;  but  that  bis  coadjutor  should  have 
chosen  this  popular  measure  as  one  against  which  he  should  make  im 
debut  in  England,  after  a  long  expatriation,  would,  we  own,  have  aor- 
prised  us,  bad  not  a  long  observation  of  his  Royal  Highness's  condtict 
and  character,  both  here  and  abroad,  led  us  to  prognosticate,  that  Utde 
could  be  expected  from  him  that  was  sensible  or  liberal,  conciliating  or 
judicious; 

We  have  heard  that  one  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  varions  objeds 
in  returning  to  England  is,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Prince  George  and  the  presumptive  heirest  to  the  throne.  We  hope 
that  an  honourable  Protestant  or  Lutheran  husband,. for  our  future  So- 
vereign, may  be  obtained,  without  resorting  to  this  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese arrangement  of  domestic  family  intermarriage ;  this  breeding  *'  is 
and  in^'*  as  die  farmers  would  call  it,  which  has  led  to  such  marveUoos 
results  in  the  persons  of  the  Ferdinands  and  Migoels  of  the  above-named 
happy  and  weU-governed  countries  I  We  have  great  reliance  on  the  soood 
sense  and  good  feeling,  both  of  the  Duchess  of  Keiit  and  of  her  hiothcr 
Prince  Leopold ;  and  hope  that  as  Providence  has  deprived  us  of  the 
blessing  which  we  had  once  anticipated  from  being  governed  by  a  aoa 
of  the  last-mentioned  Prince,,  we  may  be  protected  frotm  an  union  which, 
however  eligible  to  the  male,  would  be  as  unpopular  with  the  people 
of  England,  as  we  have  heard  it  is  unpalatable  to  the  young  Princess. 
I'he  whole  Continent  would  thus  be  left  open  to  Prince  George,  and 
he  might  carry  the  united  honours  of  his  father  and  his  mother  into 
any  family  desirous  of  receiving  so  distinguished  an  addition  to  its 
genealogy.  
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'  Have  you  newer,  whilst  revolying  the  weaknesses  of  your  species^ 
and  turning  over  the  ample  commentaries  of  your  long  experience  in 
their  endlessly  diversified  modes  of  operation,  remarked  that  those 
weaknesses  exist  as  entire  and  undivided  in  whole  communities,  as  m 
single  individuals  ;  the  same  whim  or  folly  acting  with  as  much  uni- 
£>rmity  upon  the  larger  divisions  into  which  human  society  is  distri- 
buted^ as  upon  its  minute  and  separate  elements  ?  You  cannot,  ^en, 
have  overlooked  the  complacent  spirit  of  self-gratulation,  with  whidi 
certain  towns  and  cities  of  our  island  have  begun  to  pride  themselves 
«pon  being  so  many  litde  universities,  and  to  lift  their  heads  above  the 
less-gifted  of  their  provincial  competitors,  with  the  same  conscious  su- 
periority as  the  wives  of  their  aldermen,  would  be  apt  to  assume 
amongst  the  less  dignified  matrons  of  their  own  municipal  coteries. 
^ior  can  fancy  forb^r  conjecturing,  how  so  many  modem  Athena  s 
(there  is  scarcely  a  village  modest  enough  to  disclaim  the  appellation) 
would  adjast  with  each  other,  could  they  but  bring  together,  like  the 
rrrers  in  the  Critic,  their  jarring  claims  to  the  same  distinction.  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  professedly  the  seats  of  learning,  are  of  course 
out  of  the  question;  and  Edinburgh  with  the  proud  composure  of  a 
lady  of  real  rank,  disdaining  to  exact  what  must  be  rightfully  conce- 
ded, would  &dain  the  competition.  With  regard  to  the  rest,  tfa^ 
matter,.  I  suspect,  would  be  hotly  contested. 

r  I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  taking  leave,  the  other  day, 
of  a  fair  cousin  of  mine,  who,  on  setting  off  for  her  native  village  in 
Devonshire,  a  place  so  obscure  as  not  to  be  laid  down  in  the  last 
county  map^  which  almost  gives  you  half  an  inch  for  every  mile, — 
pressed  my  hand  at  parting,  and  called  out  to  me  from  the  carriage- 

ivindow — ••  You  must  come  down  and  see  us.     You  will  find  W 

a  little  Athens."  So  that  in  your  tour  from  the  Humber  to  the  Trent, 
you  may  now  direct  your  route  by  an  hitellectual  book  of  the  roads, 
with  the  satisfaction  that  you  are  journeying  from  one  of  these  literary 
commonwealths  to  another,  and  that  if  Athens  for  her  learning  was 
called  '  the  eye  of  Greece,'  your  own  beloved  country  is  in  that  re- 
spect a  complete  Argus.  How  delightful  to  be  quite  certain  that  die 
attorney,  or  even  the  exciseman  of  the  little  town,  at  whose  only  decent 
inn  you  have  taken  up  your  quarters  for  the  night,  is  a  Chrysippus  or 
a  Carneades,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  in  all  but  personal  charms, 
which  go  for  nothing  in  a  literary  town,  a  Phryne  or  an  Aspasia. 
What  contempt  must  Kidderminster  feel  for  the  sordid  bustle  that 
once  marmured  in  her  streets,  when  she  gloried  only  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets,  now  that  her*  sons  are  so  much  better  employed  in 
weaving  metaphysical  disquisitions  for  the  first  volume  of  the  Kidder* 
minster  Universal  Knowledge  and  General  Literature  Society's  Trans- 
actions. It  was  a  phrase,  in  times  of  ignorance,  to  express  needless 
superfluity,  that  you  were  carrying  '*  coals  to  Newcastle."  But  the 
proverb  has  lost  half  its  force.  To  carry  science  or  literature  to  New- 
castle, a  region  now  as  philosophical  as  it  is  carbonic,  would  be  quite 
as  intelligible.  To  say  nothing  of  other  branches  of  knowledge. — Po- 
litical Economy,  what  immense  strides  has  it  made  in  every  town  of  the 
kingdom  !     Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  stripHng  of  sixteen,  that  does 
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Bot  turn  up  his  noM  at  Sir  William  Petty,  or  Stewart,  or  has  not,  to 
his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  convicted  Adam  Smith  of  being  an  oU 
woman?  This  geniua  of  Science,  with  his  seven-league  stride,  has  even 
stalked  into  the  little  parish  of  Letterling  cum  Boreham.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  young  Mr.  Blueskin  read  a  most  ingenious  paper  upon  the  value 
of  money,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Progress  of  intellect  and  Union 
of  Talent  Society  in  that  village.  Some  persons,  it  is  true,  but  they 
were  evidendy  of  the  old  school,  hinted  their  surprise,  that  the  lad, 
who  is  an  arrant  spendthrift,  should  know  any  thing  of  the  value  ij€ 
money»  since  he  had  been  repeatedly  put  out  of  commons  and  sizing* 
at  Cambridge,  in  consequence  of  having  squandered  upon  the  hire  of 
hunters  and  tandems,  the  sums  remitted  by  his  father  to  pay  his  dues 
at  tlie  butteries.  It  was  whispered,  however,  that  the  paper  might 
have  been  written  by  Miss  Bridget  Blueskin,  his  maiden  aunt.  The 
problem  was  solved  in  an  instant,  for  she  had.  already  published  a 
Treatise  upon  Population,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  her  Theo- 
retic Essay  on  the  Capabilities  of  Man.  But  her  ardour  for  Political 
Economy  was  exceeded,  if  possible,  by  her  attachment  to  Natural  Hb* 
tory.  Under  her  auspices,  the  very  children  lisped  in  science.  If  thef 
plucked  a  flower,  she  told  them  it  was  naughty  to  call  it  by  ita  com- 
mon name,  and  she  even  chid  the  nursemaids  of  Letterling,  if  they 
gave  their  little  ones  a  snow-drop  without  calling  it  a  Galanthus,  or 
broke  a  sprig  of  May  from  a  hedge  by  any  other  term  than  Craisegas. 
To  the  literary  frivolities  of  her  sex,  Bridget  rose  superior-^he  kept 
no  album,  and  despised  those  who  did.  Her  museum  of  natural  cu- 
riosities engrossed  nearly  all  her  solicitudes.  She  had  actually  ap- 
plied to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Java,  to  bring  her  back  a 
cutting  from  the  Upas  tree,  that  she  might  plant  it  in  her  garden. 
Unfortunately,  she  was  credulous,  weakly  credulous ;  and  there  were 
certain  graceless  wags,  who  pretending  great  zeal  in  catering  for  her 
museum,  had  stuffed  it  with  all  sorts  of  the  filthiest  and  most  common 
reptiles,  as  exemplary  rarities.  They  had  even  obtained  a  place  in  it 
for  a  defunct  donkey,  who  having  afforded  several  repasts  to  select 
parties  of  crows,  had  be&L  gradually  picked  into  an  anatomical  prepa- 
ration,— the  rogues  having  ingeniously  contrived  by  the  abstraction 
of  the  fore-legs,  and  a  few  other  modifications,  to  give  it  the  shape  of 
an  immense  bird,  and  presented  the  monster  to  the  unsuspecting 
Bridget,  as  an  antediluvian  fowl,  of  the  species  of  the  G alius  asininus 
of  Linn»u8,  but  with  the  usual  gigantic  dimensions  of  primaeval  orni- 
thology. For  a  season,  the  imposture  flourished ;  but  who  shall  paint 
her.  as  she  stood,  when  first  undeceived  by  some  amiable  friends,  who 
charged  themselves  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  calling  expressly  to 
tell  her  how  egregiously  she  had  been  laughed  at  ?  Poor  unoflEending 
creature !  It  was  inhuman  to  abuse  your  confiding  nature— to  make 
you  and  your  innocent  enthusiasm  the  subject  of  unhallowed  mirth — 
you  who  never  harmed  a  son  or  daughter  of  Adam,  or  killed  the 
vilest  thing  that  crawls,— unless,  peradventure,  it  was  to  give  it  a  second 
and  a  better  existence  in  your  museum !  Bridget's  disenchantment 
was  a  sad  and  abrupt  one.  Away  went  the  museum  and  its  hoarded 
treasures— phalenee,  scarabaei,  all  sorts  of  flying  and  creeping  things — > 
tusks  of  quadrupeds,  whose  races  are  extinct,  and  whose  several  or- 
ders and  genera  her  own  hand  had  carefully  labelled.     Her  visions 
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rudelv  put  to  flight,  her  rarities  dispersed  to  the  winds,  Bridget  fled 
the  place  iu  disgust,  to  lead  a  life  of  single  wretchedness,  a  devotee  to 
cards  and  gossip,  in  Uie  suburbs  of  London.  Thus  vanished  the  bright- 
est star  in  the  little  constellation  of  that  intellectual  parish,  Letterling 
cum  Boreham. 

,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  clubs  ?  Much.  It 
is  an  essential  maxim  of  dub-philosophy,  that  your  modern  Athens's 
ere  not  the  soil  in  which  a  club— that  is,  a  club  conceived  and  set  a- 
going  upon  true  dub  principles — will  thrive.  A  club  is  a  delicate 
plant,  and  it  was  wont  to  luxuriate  and  flourish  amidst  the  sober  quiet- 
udes of  our  old  English  habits,  amongst  our  old  English  intercourses — 
well-informed,  polished,  instructive  intercourses,  but  unfevered  by 
the  sdence  or  imposture  of  the  day.  In  the  eye  of  a  dub-philosopher, 
all  this  modem  drill-husbandry  knowledge,  prematurely  propelled  by 
so  many  artificial  processes,  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  at  the  few 
friendly  meetings  which  take  place  amongst  us  in  this  world  of  enmity, 
for  that  andent,  good-natured  sense  that  vented  itself  in  easy  unstudied 
remark,  in  convivial  gaiety  of  heart,  in  the  mirthful  reciprocations  of 
-cheerful  anecdote,  in  the  useful  interchange  between  the  wisdom  of 
the  aged  and  the  sprightliness  of  the  young,  all  unembittered  by  the 
false  assumptions  of  lettered  pride.  Social  converse  was  then  a  health- 
ful, sparkling  current ;  it  reflected  on  its  breast  the  smile  and  the  se- 
renity of  heaven ; — but  through  literary  pretension,  sciolism,  opsima- 
thy,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  is  become,  like  the  river,  that  was 
pure  and  ingenuous  and  lively  as  it  ran  murmuring  through  its  native 
valley,  but  winding  at  length  by  the  walls  of  the  peopled  dty  be- 
Gpmes  stained  with  the  dyes  of  manufactures,  and  polluted  by  the 
breath  of  a  hundred  furnaces.  Rest  assured,  then,  that  in  a  place  too 
far  onward  in  this  forced  intellectual  march,  a  club  will  never  do.  Not 
that  I  am  setting  up  an  alliance  between  ignorance  and  social  enjoy* 
ment :  but,  if  my  impotent  desires  could  avails  I  would  have  fewer  of 
these  small  but  irritating  doses  of  philosophy ;  less  of  that  stimulant 
food  which  impairs  the  menul  digestion,  and  wliile  it  stirs  up  a  hurried 
circulation  in  the  system,  will  not  concoct  into  real  aliment. 

^  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed; 
But  sworn  witii  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw,  . 
Rot  inwardly." 

I  have  known  clubs,  excellent  clubs,  at  one  of  two  cathedral  towns 
that  I  could  name ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suggest  an  d  priori  reason  or 
two,  why  it  should  be  so.  There  is  always  literature  enough  to  be 
found  in  those  places  to  make  you  quite  sure  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  taste  and  education  requisite  for  every  agreeable  society  ;  but 
then  it  is  a  literature  of  an  elder  date,  not  springing  up  with  the  sud- 
den fashions  of  the  time,  but  inwrought,  constitutional — 

"  The  slow-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay." 
Imagine,  then,  some  county-town  in  a  retired  but  not  remote,  angle 
of  our  isle,  nor  at  an  incommunicable  distance  from  "  the  great  Babel," 
but  out  of  its  roar — at  any  rate,  far  enough  from  it  not  to  be  made  a 
reservoir  for  its  redundant  inhabitancy — where  the  god  Tenninus  still 
retains  some  shadow  of  his  ancient  sway — where  new  houses  are  not 
rising  every  day  into  a  feeble  existence,  to  hive  the  swarms  snperin- 
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duced  upon  the  native  burghers — houses,  with  their  crumbling  stuccoed 
fronts,  each  a  white  lie,  and  contrived  to  &\\  down  within  a  less  time 
than  the  old  mansions  of  the  place  took  to  build, — or  forming  streets 
with  the  pretty  designations  of  Prospect  Place,  Belle- Vue  Terrace, 
Paradise  Row,  though  every  avenue  is  choaked  up  through  which  the 
breeze  of  heaven  can  struggle,  or  a  leaf  or  patch  of  grass  be  seen ;  and 
though  each  of  these  delectable  villas  looks  out  in  every  direction  upon 
the  vilest  propinquities,  and  is  the  chosen  temple  of  every  inconveni- 
ence that  can  torture  humanity.*  See,  where  the  venerable  pile  of  the 
cathedral,  *^  looking  tranquillity,"  seems  to  read  a  lesson,  grave  but 
not  austere,  on  the  perishable  schemes  and  summer's-day  prosperity  of 
man.  The  evening  sun,  that  not  long  ago  flung  innumerous  fires  on 
those  storied  windows,  still  beamsr  a  parting  smile  upon  the  enormous 
Saxon  buttresses  on  whose  giant  strength  the  edifice  appears  serenely 
resting.  So  shines  religious  hope  on  the  cheek  of  age.  So  leans  frail 
mortdity  on  the  rock  of  faith.  But  it  is  not  a  dead,  cloistered  still- 
ness, that  reigns  within  its  precincts.  Under  die  arched  shade  of  those 
tall  elm-trees,  you  will  see,  on  a  Sunday  in  particular,  the  light  trip- 
ping forms  of  provincial  belles,  all  neady  and  elegantly  dressed,  though 
some  four  months  in  arrear  of  London,  giggling  perhaps  (in  despite 
of  the  admonitory  frown  of  maternal  prudence)  at  the  small-talk  of 
that  spruce  Lieutenant  or  Ensign,  who  has  contrived  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  wit;  their,  untutored  fancies  never  dream- 
ing that  neat  regimentals  can  conceal  pert  vulgarity  or  uneducated  in- 
anity. Here,  as  in  more  crowded  places,  the  pulse  of  life  beats,  but 
beats  calmly  and  slowly.  Save  in  the  streets  of  necessary  traffic,  lif^ 
has  no  stir  but  that  of  a  few  quiet  recurring  duties.  The  society  of 
the  town  is  good,  and  almost  unexceptionable,  partaking  a  litde  of 
that  composite  character  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Mar- 
seilles : — "  a  provincial  simplicity  combined  with  metropolitan  cour- 
tesy." It  consists,  and  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  of  an  enlightened 
and  tolerant  clergy,  well*educated  dissenters,  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
age  has  purified  horn  sectarian  harshness,  studious  men,  who  have 
fixed  their  retreat  here,  merchants  of  liberal  habits,  persons  indepen- 
dent in  mind  and  condition,  aiid  above  all,  a  corporation  whom  the 
philosophy  of  the  day  has  not  weaned  from  municipal  feasting, — hos- 
pitable, convivial,  laughter-loving,  and  yielding  abundant  materials  for 
that  innocent  pleasantry,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  indulged 
at  the  expense  of  Mayors  and  Aldermen ; — a  society,  in  short^  not 
broken  into  knots  or  confederaeies,  nor  split  asunder  by  the  fool- 
ish pride  of  exclusiveness,  but  blended  with  each  other  in  aJl  kinds  of 
free  and  generous  communications. 

•  The  very  place,  you  will  exclaim,  for  a  dub,  and,  in  this  respect; 
Norwich  is  not  to  be  postponed  to  any  provincial  town  in  England. 
Several  clubs,  some  from  a  high  antiquity,  the  Friar's  Club  for  in- 
stance, have  flourished  there.  There  also  rose  the  "  Tempus  Fugit 
(^lub,*'  of  which  1  have  often  heard  Dr.  Parr  speak  in  terms  of  affec- 

*  From  these  and  other  luuMinoes  of  cockneyism,  the  town  is  happily  eywnpl,. 
The  houses,  I  mean  the  respectable  ones,  are  insular,  and  secure  from  the  nume- 
rous ills  of  contiguity,  with  orchards,  or  paddocks,  or  smiling  gardens  behind  them — 
this,  too,  in  the  heart  of  a  peopled  dty. 
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tionate  remembrance.  I  believe  he  was  the  founder  of  it ;  he  cer- 
tainly took  great  delight  in  it  when  he  resided  at  Norwich.  It  received 
its  quaint  name  from  a  sun-dial,  with  that  sententious  wisdom  inscribed 
on  it,  which  was  over  the  door  of  the  room  in  Sir  Benjamin  Wrench's 
court,  where  the  club  assembled.  The  club  did  not  exist,  however, 
nporc  than  twelve  years ;  for,  being  chiefly  composed  of  clergymen, 
death  and  ecclesiastical  preferment  were  continually  changing  its  faces. 
It  was  afterwards  revived,  but,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  those  matter- 
of-fact  persons  who  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing  that 
savours  of  whim  or  fancy,  it  was  under  another  name.  The  original 
Tempus  Fugit  Club  consisted  of  Parr,  then  head  master  of  Norwich 
school,  from  whose  conversations  I  have  drawn  my  slender  notices  of 
it, — of  Dr.  Potter,  the  elegant  but  paraphrastic  translator  of  ^schylus, 
— Dean  Lloyd, — two  or  three  minor  Canons,  whose  names  have  escaped 
me, — Mr.  Howe,  the  Rector  of  Mourning  Thorpe,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Gray,  and  deeply  versed  in  scriptural  criticism.  These 
persons  Parr  used  to  mention  as  beihg  the  pillars  of  the  club ;  *'  but 
being  all  clerical  characters,"  said  he,  '^  we  were  near  dispersing,  for 
want  of  a  greater  infusion  of  laity.  I  was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  upon  them, — otherwise,  the  parsons  would  have  laid  their 
beads  together,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  of  tithe  and  glebe,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  all  the  divinity  some  of  them  had.-  But  when  we . 
got  Thurlow,*  who  was  a  fellow  of  great  shrewdness,  with  something 
of  his  brother's  bow-wow  manner,  and  welUexercised  in  the  art  of 
getting  money, — an  art  that  sharpens  the  intellect  more  tbmn  all  the 
others  put  together, — we  had  a  considerable  acquisition. — Then,  Sir, 
(Parr  continued)  we  had  Dr.  Manning,  a  pliysician  of  the  old  school, 
and  the  last  who  paraded  the  streets  in  a  tie-wig  and  a  scarlet  roque- 
laire.  This  Manning  agreed  in  opinion  with  no  one ;  but  refuution 
was  not  quite  so  convenient  to  htm  as  contradiction ;  so  when  be  was 
hard-pushed,  he  used  to  start  suddenly  up,  look  at  his  watch,  and  say 
to  his  opponent — '  You  are  quite  wrong.  If  I  see  you  to-morrow,  I 
will  convince  yon  that  you  are  wrong.  I  have  no  time  now,  for  I 
must  go  to  a  patient.*  Now,  Sir,  he  had  no  patient,  but  be  was  afraid 
of  exposing  himself.''  At  another  time,  talking  of  the  Tempus  Fugh 
Club,  Parr  said,  "  We  were  all  unflinching  smokers — your  six  or 
seven  pipe  men,  Sir." 

To  the  monthly  meetings  of  this  club,  Potter,  then  residing  at  his 
vicarage  of  Scarnmg,  about  twelve  miles  from  Norwich,  was  wont  to 
jog*  on  his  old  and  favonrite  horse,  his  faithful  friend  and  companion, 
who  had  served  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  parson's  fortune — 
from  the  humble  curacy  to  the  vicarage— from  the  vicarage  to  the  pre- 
foendal  stall.  '*  At  that  time,"  Parr  said,  **  Potter  was  Itttle  known 
as  an  author,  and  had  not  proceeded  farther  in  his  translatioti  than  a 
single  play."  Speaking  of  the  merits  of  that  translation,  he  said, 
"  Potter  is  a  better  poet  than  scholar;  for  he  could  not  detect  the 
blunders  of  Stanley  and  Panw."  I  think  these  were  the  editors  he 
mentioned.  He  probably  added  Heath;  for  he  frequently  used  to 
complain  of  the  tastelessness,  and,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  the  impu- 

•  An  eminent  Norwich  manufacturer,  for  some  years  Member  of  Parliament  for 
that  dty,  and  brother  to  the  Lord  Chaftoellor  Tlinriow. 
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denee  of  his  emendations.  "  But,  Sir,"  said  Parr,  "  Potter  wrote  a 
pretty  copy  of  verses  on  his  old  horse,  making  the  poor  animal  re- 
monstrate with  his  master  on  his  supposed  intention  to  shoot  him, 
now  that  he  was  old  and  useless.  There  is  a  tenderness  of  complaint 
in  those  verses  worth  a  cart-load  of  sentimental  sorrow."  He  par- 
ticularly remarked  upon  the  heart  that  glowed  in  these  stanzas,  which 
he  repeated  with  much  emphasis. 

''  And  hast  thoii  fix'd  my  doom,  dear  Master,  say. 
And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  servant,  old  and  poor? 
A  little  longer  let  me  live,  I  pray, 
A  little  longer  hobble  near  thy  door. 
•  ♦•••• 

Tkrioe  ten  told  years  have  danced  on  down  along, 
Since  first  these  way-worn  limbs  to  thee  I  gave ; 
Sweet  smiling  years,  when  both  of  us  were  young ; — 
The  kind^  master,  and  the  happiest  slave.'* 

"  Dean  Lloyd,"  Parr  observed,  "  was  in  every  respect  a  good  crea- 
ture, of  irreproachable  life,  and  a  man  of  fervent  and  sincere  piety." 
The  superb  window  over  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  representing  Christ 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  painted  by  his  wife,  a  woman  of  great 
genius.  It  is  deeined  by  judges  an  incomparable  work  of  art.  But 
Lloyd's  virtues  did  not  secure  him  from  an  atrocious  calumny.  He 
had  given  mortal  offence  by  having  taken  some  gravel  for  the  walks  of 
his  garden  at  the  Deanery,  from  an  ancient  burial-ground.  A  great 
clamour  was  raised  against  him  on  account  of  this  supposed  pro&natioD 
of  the  dead,  who  had  all  been  buried  two  centuries,  and  had  long  since 
mouldered  into  the  element  from  which  they  sprung,  the  place  having 
once  belonged  to  an  old  monastery.  But  what  could  fact,  or  history, 
or  reason,  do  against  vulgar  prejudice  ?  Every  body  was  in  a  ftenzy 
about  it  ;«^or  great  numbers  of  people  are  easily  carried  away  by 
what  would  not  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  one  man  of  com- 
mon sense  ;--^aDd  the  absurder  the  nonsense,  the  more  contagious 
it  \Bj  He  was  preached  at  in  conventicles  as  the  minister  of  Satan ; — 
and  years  elapsed  before  the  delusion  was  dissipated,  which  rendered 
an  amiable  man  and  his  family  wretchedt  and  before  people  could 
think  or  speak  of  Lloyd  with  common  charity.  **  It  was  the  most  re- 
markable instance,"  Parr  continued,  ''  of  popular  eiuggeration  I  ever 
knew.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  had  long  descriptions  of  the  hor- 
rors of  this  genenl  disinterment — for  so  they  called  it-— affecting  to 
draw  the  most  humbling  portraitures  of  human  nothinffness,  and  of  the 
images  of  death  brought  to  light  by  this  pretended  sacrilege;  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  bones  covered  with  flesh  still  potri- 
fying»  There  was  a  clever  boy  in  my  h^ad  class,  who  had  to  write  me 
an  English  composition  in  verse.  I  left  the  subject  to  the  boy  him- 
self;  and  he  brought  up  to  me  a  series  of  elegiac  stansas  ifpon  Lloyd's 
violation  of  the  dead ;  it  concluded  with  a  denunciation  that  had  some 
spirit  in  it;  so  infectious  was  the  stupid  and  idle  slander  that  had 
spread  found' the  town.  Well,  Sir,  the  blockhead;  after  lamenting  the 
impiety  of  vexing  the  quiet  sepulchres  of  the  dead  for  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  the  living,  and  predicting  that  every  hyacinth  in 
the  Dean's  garden  would  be  doubly  *  marked  with  woe,' — that  its 
flowers,  instead  of  breathing  spring,  would  be  tainted  with  the  scent  of 
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decaying  mortality,  with  a  good  deal  more  nonsense  to  the  tame 
efiTect,  concluded  thus — 

For  him — when  wearied  nature  sinks  in  deaths 

May  no  fond  hand  his  latest  eyelids  close ; — 
No  kindred  cheek  receive  his  parting  breath. 

No  sorrowing  murmurs  hush  him  to  repose ! 
His  bier  unhonour'd  by  the  decent  pall. 

O'er  his  lone  grave,  nor  prayer,  nor  dirge  be  sud  ; 
This  all  his  elegy — chalk'd  on  some  wall^ 

Lo  here  he  lies — who  dared  disturb  the  dead  I 

'*  I  did  not  flog  the  boy,"  said  Parr,  "  for  his  unconscious  offence 
against  charity  and  good  feeling,  but  I  made  him  write  me  a  Greek 
theme  vepi  Xoi^6i/><act  telling  him  to  dwell  strongly  upon  the  falla-* 
cy.of  popular  rumour,  and  the  weakness,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of 
being  influenced  by  it." 

"  Our  Tempus  Fugit  Club,"  Parr  went  on,  *'  flourished  for  a  few 
years  in  great  vigour.  It  was  a  pleasing  recreation  from  my  labours, 
and  as  we  met  seldom,  when  we  did  meet,  it  was  with  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other,— and  that.  Sir,  is  the  great  secret  of  social  happi- ' 
ness.  We  had  much  chat,  local  and  general,  and  quite  literature 
enough  to  make  our  conversation  instructive,  without  becoming  heavy. 
We  had  one  Norwich  Alderman  amongst  us.  He  was  ambitious  of 
being  in  the  club ;  so  I  introduced  him  ;  and  he  modestly  requested 
me  to  give  him  some  hint  when  he  happened  to  talk  nonsense.  I  often 
did  so,  and  he  took  it  thankfully.  Once,  however,  he  was  inclined  to 
rebel.  Our  suppers  were  very  good,  and  one  night  there  was  a  dish 
of  asparagus  before  me,  when  it  was  early  in  the  season,  and  the  vege- 
table was  rare  and  a  great  delicacy.  He  sent  his  plate  for  some,  call- 
ing it  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  the  custom  of  all  Norfolk  at 
that  day,  '  asparagus.'  He  said  it  besides  afiectedly,  and  aspirated 
the  first  letter.  So  I  told  him  I  would  not  send  him  any,  unless  he 
caUed  it  by  the  genuine  Norfolk  name  *  sparrow-grass  ^^  for  I  detest- 
ed his  affectation  of  dropping  the  good  old  English  of  the  county. 
The  dog  was  sulky  for  some  time  r  so  I  helped  every  body  else.  At 
last  he  sent  his  plate  for  some  '  sparrow-grass,'  but  it  was  all  gorie,'* 

There  was  also,   though  at   a  later  period,   the  Hole-in-the-Wall 
Club  at  Norwich.    An  interesting  mention  of  many  of  ito  members 
occurs  in  William  Taylor's  beautiful  *  biographical  sketch  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Frank  Sayers, — ^a^  sketch  warm  from  die  living  tablets  of  Taylor's  f 
own  heart.     To  pass  over  such  a  club,  would  be  a  direct  violation  of 
all  dub-philosophy.    It  was  a  club  distinguished  fbr  the  social  ease, 
the  cheerful  and  enlightened  conversation,  that  are  the  genuine  luxuries  ' 
of  a  real  club.    The  soul,  however,  that  animated  it,  went  with  p6or 
Sayers.     A  few  impotent  attempts  were  made  to  continue  it  after  his 
death, — but  the  instrument  was  unstrung,  and  it  discoursed  music  nd 
longer.     Sayers  was  a  man  of  varied  and  profound  literature;  a  deep  ' 
antiquary,  particularly  conversant  in  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  an  eh-  ' 
gant  classic,  and  acute  philologist.     As  a  poet,  the  ancient  critics 
would  have  given  him  the  rank  of  '*  probabilis," — a  word  implying  a 

*.  The  Works  poetical  and  misoeUazieous  of, Br.  Frank  Sayers,  M.I>.  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.    3  vols  1825. 

t  William  Taylor,  of  Norivioh,  author  of  the  best  book  on  Synonymes  that  has 
yet  appeared,  and.  of  a  translation  of  Burger's  Leonora,  that  is  worthy  to  siirirtve 
the  original. 
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degree  of  merit  much  higher  indeed  than  mediocrity,  but  not  entitling 
him  to  a  place  with  the  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre.  It  is  his  Dramatic 
Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Northern  Mythology,  that  will  alone  enable  us 
to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  poetical  strength,  the  lighter  pieces  with 
which  be  sparkled  the  miscellanies  o  er,  aspiring  to  no  praise  beyond 
what  is  due  to  the  fugitive  effusions  which  are  called  vers  de  sodeiiy 
and  which  seldom  survive  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth.  Sayers 
introduced  the  ancient  chorus  into  his  dramas — a  daring  ^periment, 
because  it  calls  to  our  mind,  by  an  inevitable  association*  the  alternate 
majesty  and  sweetness,  that  awe  and  delight  us  in  the  choral  hymmngs 
of  the  Greek  tragedy.  He  succeeded  better,  however,  than  Mason. 
But  Sayers  cared  little  about  poetry  and  its  honours.  His  life  glided 
calmly  along  amidst  the  epicurean  dreams  of  lettered  indolence. 
Few,  therefore,  have  had  a  slighter  share  of  the  garish  reputation  of  a 
modem  author.  He  was  a  Greek  scholar,  and  a  correct  one :  he  had 
sought  the  language  through  its  regular  approaches,  and  his  diligence 
was  quickened  by  the  conviction,  that  its  difficulties  were  the  result 
of  its  exuberance — that  exuberance  which  made  it  at  once  the  inter- 
preter of  the  most  subtle  operations  of  the  thought,  and  the  iQOst  re- 
fmed  sentiments  of  the  heart, — ^a  music  of  the  soul,  tltat  give«  a  lone 
and  expression  to  every  feeling  which  vibrates  in  the  bosom,  of  su^ 
His  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  his  friend  Middleton's*  Jh- 
say  on  the  Greek  Article,  attests  the  accuracy  with  which  he  had  stu- 
died the  grammatical  structure  of  that  astonishing  dialect. 

Middleton  was  an  occasional  visitor  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  Club. 
I  have  heard  that  whilst  he  was  occupied  in  writing  his  book  on  the 
Article,  all  his  faculties  were  entombed  in  his  subject.  The  whole 
world  around  him,  except  the  Greek  article,  seemed  annihilated.  After 
having  for  the  whole  morning  been  discussing  this  interminable  theme 
with  Sayers,  he  made  an  attempt  one  evening  to  revive  the  discussion 
at  the  Club.  Sayers  having  dexterously  contrived  to  slip  out  of  it,  left 
Middleton  to  discharge  his  erudition  upon  the  luckless  being  next  him, 
who  was  a  respectable  dealer  in  wool.  The  wool- merchant,  who  knew  as 
much  of  the  Greek  article  as  he  did  of  his  own  begetting,  listened  with 
much  resignation,  but  with  the  absurd  reluctance,  which  people  some- 
times feel,  to  acknowledge  themselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  gave 
occasional  nods  of  assent,  which  persuaded  Middleton  that  he;  was  all 
the  while  talking  to  a  scholar  who  comprehended  the  subject. '.  Hav- 
ing at  last  finished,  and  inferring  from  the  assenting  gestures  of  the 
other,  that  he  had  made  a  complete  convert  of  him,  Middleton  rubbed 
his  hands  with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Now,  Sir,  I  think  ifou  xciU 
agree  with  me  about  the  article  f**  The  wool- merchant,  who  could  not 
imagine  that  any  one  would  waste  so  much  breath  upon  any  article  but 
wool,  and  concluding  that  Middleton  wanted,  by  me^ns  of  his  long 
harangue,  to  draw  him  into  an  agreement  to  buy,  replied,  "  I  have 
heard  all  you  have  been  saying  about  the  article,  and  a  d — d  heavy 
article  it  is ;  but  as  to  agreeing  uith  you  about  taking  any,  it  is  in  the 
present  state  of  the  market  quite  out  of  the  question." 

But  the  chief  portraits  of  this  excellent  club  must  be  reserved  for 
another  opportunity.     At  present  I  have  scarcely  entered  the  gallery. 

*  Dr.  Middleton  deduced  a  theological  argjiment  from  the  Greek  aitide  in  fa- 
Tour  of  the  Xayot^  as  a  brandi  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  died  in  1823.  From  his  dissertation  on  the  Greek  article,  he  was 
generally  known  at  Norwich  and  at  Cambridge  by  the  name  of «'  ^  i)ro  Middleton." 
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**  O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 
How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  MgQSt ! 
A  worm,  a  God."  , 

Surely  in  the  whole  compass  of  creation  there  are  no  two  things  so 
like  or  so  unlike  as  man  is  to  man.  Similar  wants  and  infirmities,  si- 
milar hopes  and  prospects,  a  common  origin  and  a  common  end,  would 
seem  to  imply  a  similarity  in  the  feelings  and  desires  of  our  mrnds, 
while  our  having,  in  most  instances,  two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  fur- 
nished with  four  parallel  upper  fore-teeth,  our  walking  erect  on  our 
hinder  paws,  and  being  unprovided  with  a  tail,  would  appear  to  con- 
stitute strong  personal  resemblance.  Yet  extrinsic  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances operate  so  powerfully  upon  both  our  bodies  and  our  minds, 
that  an  elephant  and  a  humming-bird,  an  ostrich  and  a  cuttle-fish,  are 
scarcely  more  different  in  their  appearance,  their  haunts,  tastes,  and 
employments^  than  thousands  of  the  human  race  are  to  each  other. 
We  generalize  too  much  in  our  language,  we  call  any  thing  a  nose 
wbich  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  faccf,  and  has  two  apertures  in  it, 
without  considering  that  a  little,  almost  invisible  dot  of  flesh,  and  a 
symmetrical  arch  rising  high  and  conspicuous,  are  very  different 
things;  and  if  we  contend  for  similarity  of  name  on  account  of  similar- 
ity of  use,  we  ought  to  remerabei^  that  some  noses  cannot  distinguish 
hyacinths  from  asafoetida,  while  others  are  affected  agreeably  by  the 
breezes  that  have  passed  over  a  distant  tufk  of  violets,  and  instantly 
detect  the  existence  of  the  slightest  particle  of  offensive  matter ;  that 
some  nasal  organs,  again,  receive  daily  with  snuffling  eagerness  and  de- 
light ounces  of  Irish  Blackguard  or  Harding's  thirty-seven,  while  the 
passage  of  an  open  tabatiere,  along  the  opposite  side  of  a  table,  will  set 
others  in  an  agony  of  sternutation.  It  is  the  same  with  our  other  fea- 
tures, the  same  with  the  sums  total  of  our  frames, — it  is  education  and 
habit,  not  reason  and  observation,  which  persuade  us  to  call  every  one 
we  meet  by  the  same  specific  appellation ;  the  nobU  faculty  ofcompar- 
ing  and  judging,  if  properly  used,  would  lead  to  very  different  results  ; 
and  if  our  zoologists  had  not  been  blinded  by  early  prejudices,  they 
would  have  divided  the  human  race  into  as  many  genera  as  are  attri- 
buted to  birds  and  fish,  and  not  applied  the  swtreping  term  Homo  alike 
to  the  sparrows  and  eagles,  the  salmon  and  flounders  of  our  kind. 

Walking  a  few  evenings  since  through  one  of  the  most  eastern  streets 
of  the  western  world,  in  my  progress  towards  the  regions  of  trade, 
riches,  and  vulgarity,  an  equipage  distinguished  by  splendid  trappings 
and  smart  attendanu,  and  by  the  leafy  symbol  of  high  nobility  placed 
above  most  illustrious  arms,  rattled  past  me  with  a  truly  aristocratical 
air.  Within  it  sat  a  lovely  creature  in  that  highly-privileged,  short- 
lived period  of  female  existence  when  girlhood  and  womanhood  form  a 
partnership  of  charms,  and 

'*  Summer's  matron  day 
Wears  thy  rich  virgin  hues,  delicious  May  I" 

There  are  scenes  and  countenances  at  which  a  single  glance  appears 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  recollection,  and  which,  either  from  their 
own  peculiar  attractions,  or  the  state  of  the  spectator's  mind  at  the 
June. — VOL.  XXII.  NO.  XC.       '  2  L 
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moBDenti  imprint  themselves  instantaQeously  and  indelibly  on  the  me- 
mory, and  hold  their  place  when  more  familiar  objects  have  faded  into 
indistinctness  or  oblivion.  Such  was  the  beautiful  being  who  passed 
like  a  fair  vision,  but  lef\  a  pleasing  remembrance  behind 

**  Like  silvery  moonbeams  on  the  niiifhted  deep 
When  Heaven's  blest  sun  is  gone." 

She  was  drawing  on  one  of  her  gloves,  and  my  eye  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment on  her  white  and  polished  arm,  encircled  by  a  bracelet  of  precious 
stones  ;  I  saw  the  graceful  bend  of  her  slender,  snowy  throat,  the  fresh 
bloom  of  her  cheeks, 

"  Painted^  'tis  true,  by  the  same  hand  that  throws 
It's  brilliant  colours  on  the  blushing  rose,"^-^ 

the  pure  gloss  of  her  light  ringlets,  from  which  all  dust  and  tarnish 
seemed  banislied  by  irreversible  decree;  above  all,  I  remarked  that 
noble  port,  that  indefinable  expression  of  native  dignity,  which  told  of  a 
long  line  of  high-born  fathers,  and  of  mothers  chosen  from  the  fairest 
of  the  land.  This  lovely  apparition  set  my  imagination  in  a  glow ;  and 
most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  every  lady  of  my  acquaintance  could  at 
that  moment  have  read  my  thoughts.  If  ever,  in  an  hour  of  spleen, 
I  had  been  negligent  and  ungallant,  ever  too  idle  to  dance,  too  preoccu- 
pied to  admire,  too  reasonable  to  approve  caprice,  too  sincere  to  praise 
imperfections,  my  present  train  of  ideas  would  have  furnished  a  Pali" 
nodia  sufficiently  ample  to  appease  the  most  unforgiving  of  her  sex; 
that  sex  on  which  I  was  now  showering  every  imaginable  grace,  on 
whose  charms  I  was  meditating  with  the  rapturous  veneration  of  a 
knight-errant.  While  wrapped  in  this  gallant  reverie,  my  soliloquy 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  violent  push ;  and  almost  before  I  could 
raise  my  eyes  to  discover  its  cause,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  loud- 
est and  grossest  language,  by  imprecations  and  abuse  too  shocking  to 
repeat.  I  looked  up,  and  beheld — a  woman.  And  what  a  woman! 
She  had  set  down  a  tub  of  oysters,  in  order  to  place  her  arms  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  and  abuse  at  leisure  the  unlucky  mortal  whoae 
ardent  meditations  on  the  attractions  of  her  sex  had  occasioned  him 
inadvertently  to  obstruct  her  progress.  Those  arms  swelled  and  flam- 
ing, her  countenance  coarse  and  bloated  and  red  with  intoxication  and 
anger,  her  legs  of  size  to  sustain  a  rhinoceros,  her  triple  chin,  huge 
sinewy  throat,  and  most  unseemly  neck,  her  swaggering  gait  and  dirty 
attire,  her  air  of  unshrinking  daring,  of  vice,  vulgarity,  and  wretched- 
ness, produced  a  whole  of  almost  terrific  effect.  I  hurried  on  to  escape 
the  disgusting  spectacle,  and  woman  seemed  to  fall  in  a  moment  from 
the  high  pinnacle  of  honour  on  which  my  devotion  had  so  lately  placed 
her*  She,  to  whom  I  had  been  attributing  so  many  charms,  whoae 
very  nature  I  had  felt  inclined  to  deify,  and  to  whom  all  that  was  fair, 
and  lovely,  and  gentle,  seemed  essential  and  necessary  accompaniments, 
appeared  now  to  be  indebted  to  chance  alone  for  her  advantages ;  to  be 
the  sport  of  circumstances  and  accidents,  a  Helen  or  a  Hecate,  aQ 
angel  or  a  demon,  as  these  may  happen  to  decide.  Naturalists  will  tell 
us  that  the  oyster-wench  was  only  a  variety  of  the  &ir  sex,  as  a  flower 
planted  in  a  coarse  aoil  'loses  the  delicacy  of  its  form  and  brilliancy  of 
its  eolonrs;  and  will  try*  to  induce  ns  to  believe  that  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  lovely  daughter  of  nobility  and  the  female  fury  from  whose 
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presence  I  had  fled  with  loathing»  was  only  produced  by  a  ditsimiUr 
habitat.     Yet  this  difference  comprises  every  outward  circumstance, 
every  inward  feeling, — not  only  language,  appearance,* clothing,  food» 
abode,  but  the  ideas,  pleasures,  and  wishes  of  the  one  would  be  totally 
incomprehensible  to  the  other ;  the  memory  of  one  a  gay  bazaar  of  all 
that  is  bright  and  delicate,  o(  fineries,  fetes,  and  pleasures,  of  elegant 
amusements  and  refined  pursuits,  of  gentle  sorrows  soothed  by  tender- 
ness, and  fleeting  cares  dispersed  by  wealth  and  indulgence, — while  the 
mind  of  the  other  ipust  be  a  dark  and  fearful  chaos  of  ignorance« 
wretchedness,  and  crime.     Perhaps  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
select  a  circumstance  which  would  excite  the  smiles  or  tears  of  both 
these  beings ;  a  viand  which  would  be  equally  pleasing  to  both  their 
palates.     How  would  one  shrink  from  raw  onions  and  gin !  how  in- 
sipid would  the  other  find  omelettes  and  Moselle  !  hoiv  useless  would 
it  be  to  read  Byron  and  Pope  to  the  oyster-woman !  and  with  what 
horror  would  her  fair  sister  close  her  offended  ears  to  the  ribaldry 
which  convulsed  the  former  with  laughter!     Each,  indeed,  shrinks 
from  pain,  each  eats  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  drinks  when  she  is  dry ; 
but  in  these  particulars  there  is  no  closer  resemblance  than  exists 
between  cows  and  sheep,  and  other  animals  to  which  distinct  specific 
appellations  are  given  on  account  of  their  wide  dissimilarity  in  other 
respects.     Surely  in  this  age  of  precise  classification,  when  genera  in 
botany  and  entomology  are  divided  and  subdivided,  on  account  of  a 
notch  in  the  leaf  of  a  calyx,  or  an  additional  joint  in  an  antenna,  some 
steps  will  ere  long  be  taken  towards  a  more  accurate  arrangement  of 
the  human  race.     We  must  at  first  be  contented  with  broad  and  con- 
spicuous lines  of  separation,  divisions  comprehensive  as  the  types  of 
Cuvier;  but  as  the  infant  science  gains  strength,  it  will  become  gradu- 
ally more  precise,  and  the  student  in  Anthropology,  on  returning  from 
an  entertainment,  will  be  able  to  convey  to  his  absent  friends  the  most 
lively  and  distinct  idea  of  the  company,  will  enumerate  rapidly  the  vari- 
ous genera  present,  state  which  were  the  predominating  species,  and  what 
varieties  sat  next  him  at  dinner,  or  were  his  partners  in  a  quadrille. 
Some  few  difficulties  might  be  occasioned  by  the  human  animal  con- 
sisting of  both  body  and  ipind,  and  requiring  in  consequence  two  diffe- 
rent cbissifications  according  to  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  each  9 
but  these  would  be  removed  by  time  and  practice,  and  the  quick,  ex* 
perienoed  eye  of  a  real  lover  of  the  study  would  soon  learn  to  detect  • 
curious  species  oppressed  by  the  customs  and  comrne  ilfauts  of  fashion- 
able life,  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  the  botanist  spies  a  rare 
plant  half  concealed  among  the  coarse  and  tangled  luxuriance  of  a 
hedge-row.     Society,  too,  would  probably  be  improved  by- this  new 
science :  a  general  ambition  would  be  exetted  to  assemble  different  spe- 
cies and  curious  varieties  in  our  parties :  it  would  no  longer  be  the  fa- 
shion for  every  one  to  do  his  utmost  to  look,  speak,  opd  think  like  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  and  it  would  not  be  considered  more  absurd  or 
tasteless  to  have  nothing  but  cockles  in  your  cabinet  of  shells,  no 
flower  but  balsams  in  your  green-bouse,  or  '*  toujours  peririx  "  for  din- 
ner, than  to  fill  your  rooms  with  only  the  flirts  and  coxcombs  of  the 
human  race.    In  the  beginning  of  the  science  many  mistakes  wonld  be 
made,  and  much  wrong  classification  occur  from  the  caimeleon  properties 
of  mankind,  which  render  the  same  individual  to-morrow  so  unlike 
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what  he  seemed  to  be  yesterday.  Take,  for  instanee,  our  young 
Ouardsmen,  matiy  of  whom  are  to  me  -inexplicable  anomalies  which 
baffle  all  previous  calculation,  make  me  doubt  the  axioms  of  the  wise 
on  the  power  of  habit,  and  suspect  that  his  delay  at  Cannae  had  little 
influence  on  the  fate  of  Hannibal.  Behold  their  foppish  dress,  effemi- 
nate air,  and  affected  manners ;  see  them  loiter  away  the  day  in  trifling 
pursuits,  sit  long  and  late  at  the  moat  recherchi  dinner,  discuss  with  fas- 
tidious criticism  every  foreign  dish,  spend  half  the  night  in  simpering 
with  pretty  women,  or  yawning  at  the  opera;  their  greatest  excita- 
tion is  found  at  the  gaming-table,  their  deepest  study  in  perusing  a  va- 
pid novel.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  mode  of  life  more  likely  to  gene- 
rate effeminacy  and  cowardice,  to  make  a  Sybarite  of  Mars  himself! 
Yet  let  a  war  arise,  and  send  these  perfumed  fops  to  join  our  armies, 
they  shoot  at  one  start  from  puppies  into  heroes ;  hardships  are  unheeded, 
dangers  courted,  death  despised;  they  are  ready  to  march  all  day  and 
watch  all  night ;  they  sleep  where  and  when  they  can,  feed  like  dogs, 
fight  like  devils.  I  remember' to  have  seen  a  colonel  of  the  Guards, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen  of  a  fop  who  ever  existed,  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  his  return  from  the  battle 
of  Corunna ;  and  young  and  inexperienced  as  I  then  was,  nothing  coald 
exceed  my  astonishment ,  at  the  unaffected  carelessness  with  which  he 
spoke  of  all  he  had  done  and  suffered ;  bis  easy  unconcern  under  the  most 
unusual  accompaniments  of  a  torn  shirty  a  soiled  coat,  and  dishevelled 
hair,  and  his  complete  transformation  from  an  affected,  delicate,  scented 
coxcomb,  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  despise,  into  ahardy,  undaunted, 
daring  soldier,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  admire  and  respect.  A  few 
months  afterwards  I  saw  him  again  completely  restored  to  his  former 
self,  but  I  could  not  again  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  unhesitating  and  su- 
preme contempt,  nor  have  I  ever  since  then  met  in  society  any  of  his 
brethren  in  arms,  and  in  folly,  without  thinking  it  likely  that,  in  the 
midst  of  their  grimaces  and  absurdities,  they  might  suddenly  choose  to 
throw  off  tlieir  monkey  disguise,  and  turn  into  men.  Specimens  of  this 
description  would  doubtless  puzzle  our  natural  philosophers,  but  uncer- 
tainties of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  in  all  departments  of  Zoology ; 
the  hen -pheasant  will  occasionally  assume  the  plumage  of  the  male, 
the  maggot,  from  which  in  ordinary  states  of  the  bee-republic  a  common 
worker  would  proceed,  will,  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  produce  a  queen, 
and  from  the  chrysalis  out  of  which  we  expected  to  see  a  timid  moth 
emerge,  will  sometimes  fly  a  fierce  and  cannibal  Ichneumon. 

Other  difficulties  would  arise  to  the  Anthropologist  from  the  more 
permanent  but  scarcely  less  surprising  changes  which  time  and  society 
produce  in  our  minds,  dispositions,  habits,  and  opinions.  When  we 
have  **  skipped  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty,  and  turned  our  leaping- 
time  into  a  crutch,"  it  is  not  upon  our  persons  only  that  time  has  ex- 
ercised its  influence,  and  a  looking-glass  for  the  mind  would  reflect  far 
greater  dissimilarity  in  character  and  feelings  than  in  complexion  and 
feature.  Some  would  shrink  from  and  loathe  the  mental  image  of  their 
youth,  while  others  \Yould  have  reason  to  regret  that  its  warm  affections, 
its  open-hearted  confidence,  its  open-handed  generosity  had' fled,  and 
that  no  maturer  virtues  had  taken  their  place.  One  would  look  in 
vain  for  the  fruit  so  fondly  prophesied  by  those  who  had  seen  with  de- 
light that  *'  the  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made  his  boyhood  foeanti- 
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fuV'  and  another  would  perceive  that  the  licentiousness  and  selfishneu 
which  had  once  been  excused  to  himself  and  the  world,  by  sprightlineaa 
and  good-humour,  had  outlived  the  gay  foliage  by  which  they  had 
formerly  been  decked  and  disguised,  and  that 

*'  All  that  gave  gloss  to  sin«  all  gay 
Light  folly  pass'd  with  youth  away. 
Ana  rooted  stood  in  manhood's  hour. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower." 

Here  too  would  be  a  deep  and  curious  study  for  the  admirer  of  our 
new  science,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  phrenologist,  he  might  hope, 
by  patient  investigation  and  repeated  experiments,  to  discover  not  only 
the  present  disposition  and  character  of  his  fellow-mortals,  but  the  em* 
bryo,  and  as  yet  undeveloped  traits  which  time  will  eventually  unfold, 
as  the  botanist  foresees  the  poisonous  fruit  which  some  fair  flower  will 
produce,  or  the  entomologist  glories  in  the  radiant  butterfly,  while  its 
beauties  are  still  concealed  within  the  dull  unsightly  chrysalis.  Then, 
indeed,  would  Boileau's  words  be  true  that 

^^  Jamais,  quo!  qu'll  fasse,  un  Mortel  ici-bas 
Ne  peat  auz  yeux  du  monde  ^tre  ce  qu'il  n'est  pas.'' 

Then  would  hypocrisy  commit/e/o  de  se  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  then  a 
course  of  Anthropology  would  be  the  indispensable  preparative  of  every 
prudent  person  for  the  state  of  matrimony.  But  alas !  the  science 
which  is  to  produce  such  important  effects  is  not  even  in  its  infancy,  it 
is  yet  unborn,  centuries  will  be  requisite  fully  to  develope  and  mature 
it,  and  it  is  but  too  probable  that  during  my  short  life  I  may  never  be 
able  to  obtain  the  warrant  of  philosophy  and  custom,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeling  and  reason,  to  give  a  different  zoological  denomination  to  the 
most  disgusting  virago  who  issues  from  a  cellar  to  disfigure  and  dis- 
grace our  streets,  and  the  fair  and  gentle  being  who  is  the  theme  of 
poetry,  the  darling  of  our  fancy,  and  the  delight  of  our  eyes. 

W.  E. 
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Thbove  of  the  Thund^er! — where  the  lightnings  lie 
Like  dragons  leash'd,  for  some  great  waste,  what  time 
He  shall  uprise  to  loose  them : — glorious  clime 

Of  those  who  walk  in  Heaven !  my  daaded  eye 

Scarce  scales  thee,  and  the  eagles  round  thee  fly 
Fearing,  although  thy  ministers — ^the  winds 

Shake  from  their  mos  sweets  o'er  thee,  and  the  rilk 
Zone  thee  with  silver ;  now  the  Moon  unbinds 

Her  ^roked  stags  before  thy  solemn  hills. 
Doing  thee  homaffe,  and  all  mortal  minds 

Bow  at  the  tight— thy  glory  all  things  fiUs !  W. 
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'  WALKS    IN    ROME    AND   ITS    ENVIRONS. — NO.  Xlll. 

The  Forum. 
•'  Stumbling  o'er  recollections." — Byroh. 

I  WAS  harried  home  from  the  Capitol  at  an  interesting  moment.  1  in- 
tended to  have  descended  int6  the  Fonimy  whidi  lay  in  an  attractive  perspec- 
tive before  me^  when  I  was  interrupted  bj  the  dinner  of  my  friend  the  Ab- 
b^te.  The  view  1  had  from  that  Pisgah  was  sudi,  however,  as  to  induce  me 
very  soon  to  return.  A  few  days  after^  I  found  the  weather  sufficiently  fa- 
vourable, and  strangers  sufficiently  occupied  with  the  approaching  Chrirtmaa 
ceremonies,  to  allow  me  a  quiet  widk.  1  ventured  out,  tnerefore,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  on  my  own  speculations,  and^  what  some  may  oonaider 
an  advantage,  without  the  chart  or  compass  of  a  cicerone. 

The  high  imaginings  which  the  engravinss  of  Piranea  usually  engender  in 
the  mind  of  a  closet-traveller,  were,  I  need  not  say,  very  nearly  annihilated 
by  the  reality  of  a  first  view.  But  I  had  not  yet  got  any  thing  very  defini- 
tive in  their  stead.  I  knew  no  better  means  of  assuring  this  than  returning 
to  m^  old  position  in  the  Capitol,  and  after  a  bird's-eye  of  the  map  before  me, 
getting  down  to  the  spot  itself,  and  touching  things  with  my  own  handa  in 

llie  Capitol  is  admirably  calculated  for  this ;  it  divides  the  Andent  and 
Modern  Rome — it  stands  well  between  ancient  and  modem  time ;  now  this 
is  the  division  precisely  which  the  imagination  would  like  to  raise  up  for  its 
barrier—it  is  complete.  I  ascended  its  belfry,  looking  out  of  its  windows  at 
every  turn,  and  soon  found  myself  seated  on  its  summit,  like  Poggio  on  the 
Tarpeian,  with  a  sort  of  melancholv  delight.  But  where  is  the  Forum — ^its 
situation,  its  extent,  its  boundaries  r  My  guide  knew  nothing  more  of  the 
matter  than  that  the  "  Campo  Vaccino"  lay  below.  The  first  glance,  I  must 
admit,  was  rather  Smithficddish.  Two  lines  of  stiff-cropped,  barren-looking 
trees,  a  dusty,  kioked-up  pathway  under  the  name  of  a  road,  a  muddy  pit  of 
water  with  the  earth  tumbling  into  it,  but  with  all  this  a  glorious  sun  above 
my  head,  very  unlike  the  December  sun  of  London,  and  a  sky,  too,  without 
the  menace  of  a  cloud ;  this,  as  silent  as  a  Roman  himself,  and  a  crowded  city 
behind  it, — such  were  the  first  features  which  struck  me, — a  mere  landscape 
— absolute  prose.  But  the  poetry  of  the  scene  soon  regained  its  aaeeod- 
ency,  and  I  looked  down  with  astonishment  on  the  ruined  City,  on  the  giant 
Torso,  with  all  his  company  round  about  him,  shorn  of  all  his  beauty,  worn, 
and  withered,  and  wasted  away  by  the  corrosion  of  twenty  successive  cen- 
turies. The  very  first  glance  shows  you  the  '^saxum  quadratum''  of  the 
Capitol  itself— the  great  achievement  of  her  kings,  the  wonder  of  her  em- 
pire, "  vel  in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendusi ''  in  the  reign  of  her 
Augusti.  This  is  immediately  beneath.  Beyond  it,  the  eye  glides  along 
irom  ruin  to  ruin,  and  shaft  to  shaft,  through  all  their  srey  and  solonn 
scenery, — over  all  the  ruggedness  and  rubbiui  of  the  sheu  which  has  in- 
crusted  the  face  of  Rome,  until,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Sacred  and  Triumphal 
Ways,  it  meets  the  fine  bronze  and  yellow  tints,  the  huge  members,  and 
city-like  extent  of  the  Colosseum.  The  fragments  of  the  Palace  of  the  C»- 
sars  are  seen  edging  the^  Palatine  on  the  right,  bosomed  and  broken  thro<|||i 
their  entire  sweep,  witii  the  flaunt  of  vine,  and  ivy,  and  cypress ;  and  bdilid 
them  the  Cffilian  and  Aventine,  and  then  on  the  opposite  side  the  Esquilin^ 
the  great  points  of  ancient  interest,  the  chief  seats  of  the  vices  and  idrtaes, 
the  strength  and  magnificence  and  corruptions  of  Rome.  All  this  is  nar- 
rowed, but  not  compressed  by  the  dotting  of  the  walls,  which  serve  princi- 
pally to  mark  where  the  mist'and  swamp  of  the  Campagna  begins.  Here  the 
abrupt  migration  from  the  old  city  appears  singularly  striking :  the  suburba 
are  scarcely  connected  with  ancient  Rome ;  a  few  churches  and  oratoriea 
shoot  up  among  the  diE^  farm-houses  and  vineyards  and  monnmentSy 
which  cover  the  Seven  Hifis  ;  they  have  been  left  much  more  than  could  be 
imagined  to  tliemselves.  Here  and  there  the  houses  which  had  sheltered 
in  the  last  century  under  some  great  ruin,   have  become  ruins  in  this. 
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century  themselves.  Beyond  the  gates,  a  mile  in  some  places,  instanta- 
neously in  others,  all  habitation  is  extinguished  by  the  Malaria.  Knot  grass, 
hlue  pools,  and  the  maceration  and  stagnation  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
drive  you  back  on  the  city  again.  Beyond  all,  and  as  the  farthest  frame  of 
the  picture,  is  the  wooded  outline  of  the  Alban  Mount  and  the  blue  Sabine 
hills  which  shut  it  in  on  the  left';  and  occasionally  are  descried  in  the  centre, 
the  white  smoke  and  the  whiter  fronts  of  its  classic  Tusculum  and  Prsneste. 

The  Forum,  however,  was  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  me  for  the  present, 
and  I  immediately  prepared  for  the  inquiry.  It  is  the  great  arena  of  all  the 
antiquarian  tournaments  at  Rome— the  grand  debateable  territory,  where  a 
sort  of  Border  war  has  been  kept  up  between  the  partisans  of  going  out  and 
coming-in  theories,  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  doggedness  of 
these  champions  can  only  be  compared  to  the  importance  of  their  feuds; 
they  neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  and  allow  no  salvation  out  of  the  very 
letter  of  their  faith.  It  is  the  grand  apprehension  of  all  travellers  on  their 
first  arrival,  that,  from  the  frequency  of  these  polemics,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  sort  of  &ith  at  last ;  a  consummation  to  be  expected.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  other  places  besides  Rome;  and,  seriously  speaking,  should 
.such  habits  of  doubting  continue,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
amongst  the  shifting  sands  of  the  controversy  they  will  easily  find  a  single 
spot  in  the  end  where  the  ark  of  their  belief  may  repose.  I  do  admit  that 
such  a  circumstance  would  be  by  no  means  pleasant,  nor  can  I  conceive  a  greater 
annoyance  to 'a  staunch  enthusiast,  who  has  been  making  himself  up  for  a 
surprise  during  a  long  journey,  not  to  be  surprised,  or  to  be  surprised  only 
in  the  wrong  place,  aner  all.  The  only  preventative  for  this  is,  for  a  man  to 
choose  his  faith  betimes,  and  to  stick  to  it,  when  once  chosen,  through  bad 
and  good  report. 

On  some  such  principle,  and  wishing  to  choose  my  own  orthodoxy  or  he- 
terodoxy in  such  matters  myself,  I  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
general  features  of  the  topo^aphy.  The  boundaries,  and  even  form  of  the 
Forum,  if  you  study  it  any  wnere  but  in  books,  are  by  no  means  clear.  The 
earth,  wherever  you  tread,  is  ploughed,  slashed^  dug,  heaped,  tossed  up- 
side down,  into  every  random  shape,  by  fires,  seditions.  Emperors,  Popes, 
Pagans  and  Christians,  war  and  peace,  population  and  desertion,  without 
end.  The  height  of  the  soil  in  1742,*  in  many  places,  (near  the  Pala- 
tine for  instance)  was  thirty-five  feet  and  forty-five  feet;  and  the  late 
sectional  map,  though  constructed  principally  for  geological  purposes,  shows 
enormous  accumulations,  particularly  at  the  bases  of  the  hills ;  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Capitol,  the  Pillar  of  Phocas,  and  the  three  pillars,  are  farther 
testimonies  to  the  accuracy  of  these  data ;  and  in  some  cases,  prove  that  the 
inconvenience  had  been  felt  even  under  the  Romans.  Such  is  the  substra- 
tum, or  the  strata  rather,  the  city  upon  city  which  constitutes  the  present  un- 
dulating superficies,  and  which  every  succeedihg  excavation,  on  the  actual 
system,  must  only  continue  to  increase.  Nibby's  plans  give  good  general 
outlines,  though  now  and  then,  with  too  much  of  the  Hardouin  in  him,  he 
prefers  being  wrong  by  himself,  to  being  right  with  a  mob.  Palladio  and  Pi- 
ranesi  are  exuberantly  magnificent ;  and  the  former  particularly,  to  whom  so 
much  should  be  pardoned,  deals  in  this  imaginary  temple-building,  with  a 
hardihood  whicn  must  astonish  every  one  but  an  ancient  antiquarian. 
Rossini  is  more  tiemperate,  and  the  attempt  at  an  exhibition  of  the  Forum, 
in  the  first  incipiency  of  its  decay,  though  now  and  then  tinged  with  the 
credulity  of  his  predecessors,  is  not  without  some  truth,  ;uiid  abundance  of 
ingenuity.  Cockerell,  who  takes  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  looking  down 
^om  the  three  pillars,  ^ves  us  the  meridian  of  its  splendour ;  the  effeet  is 
oonsiderably  less  pictorial,  but  his  elevations  have  an  air  of  medallary  accu- 
racy about  them,  which  is  wanting  in  Rossini,  t    These  general  aids  are  not 

•  Fieoroni,  Vesiigia  di  Roma  Antica,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  This  excavation  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  was  coutinued  along  .the 
northern  base  of  the  Palatine,  through  the  Forum  in  right  line  to  S.  Adriaa^. 

t  To  these  may  be  added  Feo1i*s  magnificent  work,  in  which  the  architectural 
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.unwortby  of  attention ;  they  form  a  sort  of  canvaasj,  which  we  must  fiU  in 
afterwards  from  our  own  personal  observation.  Notldng  should  be  despieea* 
where,  whatever  may  be  our  suppositions,  there  remain  difficulties,  and  in- 
numerable difficulties,  after  all. 

The  Forum  (it  bore  that  name  tUl  the  building  of  the  Forum  of  Cseear 
conferred  upon  it  the  distinctive  of  "  Vetus"*  and  Magnum,''t)  ^as  sup- 
posed, by  Poggio,  to  have  extended  very  nearly  to  the  Colosseum :  ("  De  V»- 
rietate  Fortune/'  lib.  1.  p.  11.)  Baronius,  with  still  less  reason,  locates  it 
near  the  diurch  of  S.  Nicoolo  in  Carcere ;  but  old  Dooati  "  Roma  vetns 
et  recens,"  lib.  i.  c.  xvi.  after  a  good  deal  of  sturdy  disputation,  leaves  to  his 
successors  little  or  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  Forum  is  now  admitted,  I 
may  say  unanimously,  to  be  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Campidoglio.  The 
space  between  this  hill  and  the  adjacent  Palatine  gives  its  breadth ;  its 
length,  if  we  are  to  credit  Vitruvius,  should  be  just  double.  But  from 
whence  are  we  to  set  out  ?  The  Via  Sacra  was  at  the  head  of  the  Forum,  and 
tiie  Via  Sacra  dso  ran  by  the  Temple  of  Faustina.!    This,  therefore,  will 

Sive  the  point  in  question ;  and  the  measurement  of  Vitruvius  wiU  bring  us 
own  very  nearly  to  the  Consolazione. .  The  waters  of  the  Tyber,  indeed,  in 
early  times  (Ovid,  Fast.  2.),  and  the  Velabrum  and  its  three  streets  in  later, 
would  have  restricted  it  on  this  side.  It  was  the  locality  of  the  Roman 
Forum  which  prescribed  the  measurement  of  Vitruvius,  and  not  ^e  mea^ 
surement  of  Vitruvius  the  size  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

The  steps  by  which  I  descended  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum,  falsely 
called  the  ''  Geminian,"§  conducted  me  directly  to  the  Arch  of  Severus.  I 
stopped  a  few  moments  on  my  way  to  examine  the  Tarquinian  substructions, 
which  the  French  had  lately  uncovered.  Black  square  blocks,  of  a  mass  and 
adaptation  inferior  only  to  the  Cyclopean,  thev  present  a  very  sensible  image 
of  ttie  "  immobile  saxum"  of  the  poet»»thougn  scarcely  deserving  the  poetic 
eulogium  of  Livy.  The  meagre  Doric  which  runs  above,  is  the  only  one 
which  preserves  its  Hellenic  capital  at  Rome.  Shafts  of  nearly  similar  pro- 
portions—(at  Nemea  they  almost  approach  the  Corinthian)— are  to  be  found 
m  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis. 

The  "  Arch  of  Severus/*  which  might  also  be  called  the  Arch  of  Car»- 
calla,||  is  a  bad  specimen  of  a  bad  age.   It  is  all  over  deficiency  or  vice.   The 

sdmeasaremcDts  are  giren  with  a  precision  as  yet  unequalled.  Afewoumbers 
only  (to  Faj.  vii.)  are  yet  published. 

•  Hetodian^  lib.  4.  f  Ovid,  Fast.  3  lib. 

X  There  is  not  a  more  difficult  knot  to  cut,  in  the  whole  mnge  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, than  the  deciding  the  precise  position  of  the  several  Viae,  &c.  in  and  near 
the  Porom.  The  *<  Sacra**  is  particularly  incumbered  with  objections.  Many  draw 
it  close  to  the  Palatine,  and  if  authorities,  where  there  is  so  much  vajrueaess  to  be 
expected,  can  have  any  weight,  they  are  not  without  powerfnl  evidence  for  their 
theory ,»-P/u/orcA  in  vita  Ciceron.;  Dionys.  Halicam.  Iib.2.^n6,*  jiscon,  inOrat.pro 
Scaur.;  Martialis,  lib.  i.  ep.  71,  &c.  &c.  Others,  again,  bring  it  along  from  the 
Colosseum,  by  the  Temple  of  Faustina,  &c.  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  t  and  for  this 
opinioD,  as  for  the  other,  there  are  innumerable  vouchers, — Farro  de  liiigua  Latina 
4.  iVyTrehellius  in  vita  Sal.  Gallienit  &c.  Festus  in  some  degree  explains  the  diffi- 
culty  by  the  statement  that  the  vnlgar  misapplied  the  names.  That  a  Via  Sacra 
ran  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fomm,  appears  incontestable ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  was  also  another  still  more  ancient  communicating  with  it  from 
the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  double  Regia  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
confusion.    Perhaps  it  may  have  gone  round  the  Forum,  after  all. 

%  The  true  **  Bridge,  or  Stairs  of  Sighs,*'  connected  the  Mamertine  Prison  with 
the  Forum. 

II  Alius  Spartianus«— At  all  events,  Caracalla  was  immediately  concerned  in  the 
work,  if  not  the  sole  builder.  His  erasure  of  the  name  of  Geta,  and  substitution  of 
the  orriMis  fostissimisqvk  paiNCiPisvs,  as  it  now  stands,  is  well  known.  Both 
he  and  Severus  were  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  Augustus.  Their  medals  bear  the 
flattering  .legend  of  RESTiTvroa,  and  even  FVNOAToa  vrbis.  Several  of  the  tem- 
ples, &€••  owe  to  them  their  restoration  ;  but  the  builder  of  the  Septizoniom,  and 
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ufoal  triumphal  form^  with  its  three  arches^  supererogatory  pillars,  cumbrous 
attic,  has  been  adopted,  but  the  inherent  defects  of  the  construction  aro 
enhanced.  The  miserable  Composite  is  still  farther  corrupted  by  high  pe- 
destals,* zig-zag  entablature,  broken  imposts,  &c.  The  sculpture  is  worse, 
if  possible,  than  the  architecture :  mean  and  rich,  laborious  and  frippery,  at 
the  same  tune.  Two  bands,  divided  into  crowded  compartments  by  undu- 
latory  Unes,  ^ve  you,  on  the  same  superficies,  three  or  four  subjects,  like 
tibe  intaglios  of  the  Effyptians.  Then  there  are  sedent  figures  of  captives 
niched  in  the  face  of  the  pedestals ;  they  usually  stand  higl^er,  as  in  the  arch 
of  Alexander  Severus,— but  why  stand  there  at  all  ?  The  attic  is  hollow ; 
and  a  small  barred  window,  about  the  centre  of  the  inscription,  intimates  the 
use  to  which  it  was  applied  during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  fortress  of 
the  Frangipani,  in  the  seditions  of  the  city ;  the  marks  of  the  buildings 
which  crowded  round  this  citadel  and  formed  its  outworks,  are  still  visible 
on  both  sides  of  the  Arch. 

The  Arch  of  Severus  is  rescued  by  its  inscription  from  the  hands  of  the 
antiquarians ;  not  so  the  pillars  near.  They  stand  immediately  under  the 
presumed  '*  Tabularium,''  and  have  generally  gone  under  the  name  of  the 
*'  Jupiter  Tonans."  There  is  no  evidence  on  the  fragment  itself;  the  shred 
of  the  inscription  may  mean  any  thing ;  scarcely  a  huilding  but  acquired  a 
similar  restoration  after  the  Vitellian  conflagration.  The  sacrificial  orna- 
ments and  the  imaginary  "  fulmen"  are  threads  too  slight,  even  for  the 
dreams  of  an  antiquarian.  A  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  of  some  dimen- 
sions— (Suetonius  calls  it  ^des) — undoubtedly  stood  on  the  Capitol.  Sue- 
tonius says,  loosely,  "  in ;"  but  Victor,  with  more  precision — "  in  Clivo." 
This,  if  meant  for  tiie  Clivus  CapitoUnus,  properly  so  called,  would  place  it 
rery  nearly  upon  this  very  spot ;  but  then  it  also  stood  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  would  bring  it  considerably  to  the  £ast — see 
Suet,  in  Vita  Aug,  c.  24.  9.  a  passage  and  induction  which  escape  Donati, 
who  has  his  Capitollnus  on  the  Tarpeian.  The  Augustan  Medal  makes  it 
hexastyle,  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  standing  three  columns, 
though  the  style  of  the  enrichments,  by  far  too  florid  and  delicate  for  this 
golden  age  or  the  art,  would  rather  throw  it  down  to  the  age  of  the  An-' 
tonines.    Similar  characteristics  distinguish  the  architecture  of  Baalbek. 

Immediately  below  the  stylobata  of  the  columns,  the  late  excavations  of 
the  Cond^  de  Funchal  have  discovered  a  considerable  portion  of  lastricated 
pavement,  which  has  been  denominated,  not  very  accurately,  the  Via  Sacra ; 
the  Via  Sacra  ^t  least  one)  entered  Uie  Forum  a  little  below  the  Temple  of 
Antonine  and  Faustina,  passed  by  the  R^a  through  the  Arch  of  Severus, 
and  turning  to  the  left,  met  the  *'  Clivus  Capitollnus."  The  remains  just 
noticed  coincide  therefore  with  the  Clivus;  and  the  continuation  of  the 
ascent  might  be  traced  more  easily,  had  not  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rock  fallen  down.  Antiquarians,  indeed,  continue  it  without  difficulty  behind 
the  ])seudo-Temple  of  Concord,  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  modern  Cordonata ; 
but  it  must  have  formed  some  windings  amongst  the  cluster  of  buildings 
which  studded  the  declivities  of  the  Capitoline,  before  it  reached  that :  the 
actual  ascent  to  the  Pincian,  on  a  larger  scale,  will  exemplify  my  meaning. 
These  building,  indeed,  were  often  inconsiderable ;  cedicuue,  mceUa,  &c. 
which  modem  imaginations,  swoln  by  the  Colosseum  of  the  ancient  city  and 
the  St.  Peter  of  the  modem,  have  exaggerated  into  temples.  The  traveller 
who  scales  his  ideas  of  the  public  by  the  private  edifices  of  the  ancients  (see 
Pompeii)  will  be  more  likely  to  be  correct.    A  great  portion  were  probably 

the  Arch  above  noticed,  could  have  little  claim  to  the  honours  of  an  arrbitect. 
The  very  material  is  execrable.  The  figures  are  blotted  heaps,  half  obliterated^ 
why  did  he  not  employ  Parian  ? 

*  *<  Corruptions,**  says  Forsyth,  "  of  the  Stylobata."  Here  they  became  abs6- 
lutely  necessary.  The  height  of  the  Arch  required  a  pillar  of  some  diameter,  biit 
the  narrowness  of  the  entablature  forbade  it.  There  was  no  medium  but  the 
pedestal. 
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mere  oratoriei>  which,  like  many  in  the  moderA  city>  owe  quite  as  railfih  of 
their  celebrity  to  tlie  names  which  protect  themj  as  to  the  siae  or  beauty  of 
the  buildings  themselves. 

The  Temple  (falsely  called  of  Concord)  just  mentioned^  is  another  inataace 
of  the  magic  of  a  name.  It  evokes  round  the  paltry  ruin  all  the  great  me- 
mories of  the  Republic.  Cicero  and  his  brandished  thunders,  whioh  scst- 
tered  Catiline  and  the  conspiracy  into  open  revolt,  flash  up  before  us.  Bat 
when  we  come  down  to  the  ruin  itself,  the  first  glance  lays  the  ilhisicm. 
Whatever  later  travellers  may  be  disposed  to  pardoni  the  oompilatioa  is 
snongst  the  wont  of  the  many  bad  architectural  centos  of  Rome^  The  pro- 
portions, style,  &C.  are  all  Maxentian.*  The  columns  are  cheated  of  their 
original  length,  and  turned  upside  down ;  of  course  the  entesis  is  just  where 
It  should  not  be  ;  but  of  what  consequence  is  this  with  the  barbaroua  lonie 
oi  its  capitals,  its  wreathing,  its  impoverished  fleurons,  &c.  ?  But  no  one, 
of  course,  ever  pretended  that  this  was  the  original  Ciceronian  Temple;  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  burnt,  and  rebuilt  again ;  the  point  in  debate  is,  wketber 
this  be  the  original  site,  and  the  restoration  before  us  a  restoration  of  t]ie 
original  Concord.  The  older  inquirers  sayYes, — ^the  latter  No ;  and  I  think 
the  latter  have  proved  the  imposition.t  The  true  Sosia  is  to  be  locked  for  a 
little  to  the  East,  just  above  the  Forum,  at  the  very  point  where  the  Via  Sacra 
rises  into  the  Clivas;  and  here  excavations  show  you  an  inscription — Goft- 
coKJicp— which  may  belong  or  not  to  the  Temple.  The  present  portico  re- 
mains however  to  be  disposed  of.  Recent  antiquarians  reform  it  into  the 
"  Fortune"-*H>ne  of  the  eleven  Fortunes  of  the  city.  This  is  a  conjecture  in 
the  place  of  a  conjecture.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cluster  of  these  Fortunes 
near  the  Tyber,  but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  and  another  near  the 
Jupiter  Tonans,  which  would  precisely  answer  if  we  could  allow  the  three 
pillars  to  retain  their  original  designation.  But  as  the  pillars  have  travelled, 
so  also  must  this  follower,  and  this  will  by  no  means  oo.  Zosimus,  indeed, 
tells  us  it  was  burnt — and,  for  aught  we  know,  restored— so  was  the  Temple 
before  us — and  half  the  Capitol,  it  mi^ht  be  added,  in  the  Vitellian  insurrec- 
tion. Antiquarians,  however,  are  satisfied  with  the  resemblance,  such  aa  it 
is,  quite  as  much  as  Fiuellin  with  his  likeness  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  to 
Alexander.    It  would  be  a  cruelty  to  disturb  them. 

Opposite  is  an  isolated  pillar,  which  for  a  long  period  gloried  in  the  bor- 
rowea  reputation  of  the  Temple  of  "  Jupiter  Custos."  A  little  recent  turn- 
ing of  the  eiLrth,  after  a  series  of  many  other  inconsistent  phases,  has  cut  it 
down  to  its  true  name, — a  triumphal  column  to  the  £mperor  Phocaa.  It  has 
been  filehed  out  of  some  other  building,  and  proianed  here.  The  gilt,  not 
golden  statue t  of  the  tyrant  was  not  found;  but,  instead,  an  inscription, 

*  A  late  writer  seeuis  Bcaodalized  at  tbe  lappoBition  which  ascnbei  the  restora- 
tion of  this  Temple  to  CoaRlantine.  To  Constantine,  Christiati,  it  is  perhaps  aa 
insult ;  but  to  CoDStantine  wavering  between  Paganism  and  ChriBtianity,  nothiog 
could  be  more  natural.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  vagne  inscription, 
adapted  for  either  side,  on  his  Arch,  which  is  not  more  excusable  for  its  bad  faith 
than  for  its  indifferent  Latin.  Eusebius  says  he  retained  the  idols,  even  at  Coa- 
stantinople,  long  enough ;  and  his  conversion  did  not  prevent  him  from  permitting 
bas  reliefs,  of  direct  Pagan  import,  sacrifices  to  Diana,  to  remain  on  tbe  most 
magnificest  nranument  of  his  triumphs.  Tbe  fact  is,  the  erectors  of  these  buildings, 
though  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  were  senators,  and  the  seaators  were  Pagans. 
Bat  the  point  in  question  is  not  the  builder ^  but  tbe  agt. 

•f  There  were  several  '*  Concords*'  at  Rome ;  an  i£dea  Concordia,  dedicated  by 
M*  Liciohis  in  the  Area  Vulcani,  another  by  M.  and  C  Attilius,  another  by  Tibe- 
riust  ^L^-^Livy  Dtcad*  1.  1.  9.  Dec.  3. 1.  5.  SutUmiut  in  vita  THf.  Tbe  mo9t  cele- 
brated,, however,  was  that  originally  dedicated  by  Camillus,  and  the  eeslarations  of 
which  ane  alluded  to  abore,— P^v/arcA  in  Camiilo  i  Cicere,  FkUip*  2»  fto.  It  is  to 
be  distiagoisbed  from  tbe  Concord  near  the  Juno  Moneta  on  tbe  Capllol«*>-.O0uI 
Fa9i.  1«— *wblch  was  probably  the  Concord  of  Tiberius*  Yet  the  rejtitacre  is  strong. 
Donati  changes  it  to  con8titaere»  and  there  leares  it. 

I  *<  Hanc  statuam' Majestatis  ejus  auri  splendorc  fulgentem." — Inscriptioa  on 
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w|u«h  is  a  model  of  audacious  lying,  to  be  reconunended  lathe  study  of  all 
modem  exarchs^  prefects^  mayors^  &c.  These  pillars  are  in  themselves  ab- 
surdities, and  l^ished  with  a  profusion  to  be  compared  only  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  were  found.  The  pillars  of  Nice  and  Antinoe  have  scarcely 
the  merit  of  beautv ;  but  then  they  were  made  probabbr,  and  not  stolen.  In 
the  later  days  of  the  Empire,  they  had  only  to  set  the  mst  fragment  upright, 
and  fix  any  sort  of  statue  on  the  top. 

There  are  no  other  remarkable  remains^  at  least  above  ground,  at  this  side 
of  the  Forum ;  and  as  to  what  may  lie  below,  1  have  not  the  scent  of  a 
tholroiigh-bred  antiquarian.  I  crossed  over,  therefore,  to  the  opposite,  oir 
southern  side,  and  pursued  my  inquiries  along  the  base  of  the  Palatine. 

Immediately  at  its  N.£.  angle  is  the  presumed  site  of  "the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus," and  Its  numerous  accompaniments.  The  spot  is  designated  by  the 
small  church  of  San  Teodoro,  or  San  Tolo,  a  vulgar  abridgement  shared  with 
St.  Antony.  This  is  very  debateable  ground  indeed,  and  within  its  narrow 
limits  may  be  comprised  as  many  controversies  as  centuries.  The  Altar  of 
Hercules — the  Lupercal — the  Ruminal^  or  Romulan  Fig-tree,  Livy  Dec.  1. 
L  1. — the  Germalus— the  Velia,  are,  however,  but  different  commemoratives 
of  the  one  history.  We  shall  consequently  find  them  clustered  veiy  nearly 
about  the  same  spot.  Martinelli,  indeed,  places  them  to  the  east  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  so  high  up  as  the  gate  of  the  Famesina  villa ;  but  how  will  this 
cohere  with  the  prose  of  Livy,  and  the  poetry  of  Ovid,  and  the  overflowing  of 
the  Tyber,  and  the  Velabrum,  and  its  "  alluvies,''  &c.  ?  *  The  Lupercal,  or  Wolf 
cave,  the  spot  where  the  twins  were  found,  was  more  likely  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  waters  began  to  recede.  The  examinations  of  the  Cloacae  in  1742 
showed  sufficiently  the  swampiness  of  this  very  soil ;  and  a  more  immediate 
confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the  cave  itself  has  been  sought  in  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  the  Bronze  Wolf,t  which  formerly  stood  near.  The  Lu- 
percal was,  however,  completely  lost  even  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  under  the 
pious  enrichments  of  the  Romans.  Immediately  over  it  flourished,  until  ita 
miraculous  translation  to  the  Comitium,  the'  celebrated  fig-tree,  which 
might  well  rival,  for  its  antiquity,  any  other  tree  in  history,  except  the 
Olives  of  Mount  Olivet,  if  we  are  to  credit  M.  de  Chateaubriand*  The 
Germalus,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a  more  general  name  for  this  district  of 
the  Brothers,  and  the  Velia,  both  *'  inia"  and  '^  summa,"  taking  the  deriva- 
tion of  Festus  as  correct,  seems  to  have  had  some  intended  reference  to  Nu- 
mitor  and  his  shepherds,  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  antique  recol- 
lections of  the  same  vicinity.  Immediately  before  these  memorials  was  the 
Temple  of  Romulus,  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  very  situation  we  find  the 
above-mentioned  church  of  St.  Theodore.    Its  form,  its  history,^  are  new 

the  bate.  This  is  bearable ;  but  we  have  **  Optimo,  clemenHssimo,  piissimoque 
Principi — Derotua  ejaa  dementi  t  Itc.*'  To  the  murdertr  Pfaocas !  !*-Bat  auch  is 
history ! — the  secret  is  seen  a  little  lower  down. 

•  Ovid  Fatt.  vi.  fte.     Eleg.  2.  lib,  4.  &c. 

•f-  The  author  of  "  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century*'  attributes  rather  too  much 
credit  to  this  supposition.  It  is  Ricquias,  and  not  Fulvius,  who  made  the  original 
assertion.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  rest  upon  the  scar  observable  on  thenind 
leg  of  the  existing  statue.  The  work  is  incontestably  of  that  toXouos  ipyaaMSt  de- 
scribed by  Dionyt.HaL  iih.  1 ;  but  then  is  this  scar  the  wound  described  by  Cicero  ? 
If  it  be,  iadoed,  tbe  effect  or  infliction  of  lightuing,  we  must  pronoonce  it  the  Cicero- 
nian, or  Capitolioe  wolf,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  Lupercal,  or  the  Dionysian. 

;  The  Lupercal  games  are  traced  to  a  still  higher  origin  than  the  discovery  of 
the  Twins,  Livy  \ .  c.  iv.,  and  they  were  amongst  the  last  superstitions,  to  loose 
their  hold,  at  Rome.  We  find  them  so  late  as  tbe  year  496,  or  the  commeiicemettt 
of  tbe  6th  century.  **  To  take  away  the  memory  of  these  ceremontes,"  says  Mar- 
liani,  <*  the  practice  of  bringing  children  to  be  cured  was  introduced.  The  chnrch 
was  boilt  at  an  earlier  period,  on  an  ancient  foundation,  (it  is  lower  than  the  present 
Forum,)  and  repaired  by  St.  Geladios,  469,  hot  the  old  building  falKng  be  rebnilt 
it  on  A  smaller  scale  ;  and  this  is  the  edifice,  afterwards  repaired  by  Nicholas  V. 
and  Clement  XI.    Infessura  says,  it  was  thrown  a  little  back,  *<  un  poco  piu  in  IV 
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dldxns  to  these  honours.  The  amall^  but  sacrosanct  Temple  of  Vesta,  oon- 
nected  not  less  with  the  ''primordia  Urbis,"  stood  near^  and  for  a  while  dis- 
puted and  displaced  these  pretensions.  Round  it  we  must  plant  a  La<$as, 
not  more  difficult  to  suppose  than  one  of  the  many  Lacos,  which  adorned 
the  Same  neighbourhood.  From  thence  we  proceed^  in  the  order  of  Ovid, 
3  Trist.  Eleg.  1.  and  Martial,  lib.  1.  Ep.  71,  to  the  "  Regia  of  Numa,"  *«  The 
Gate  of  the  Palatine/'  identical  with  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
"  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,"  &c  &c. 

These  last  designations  were  formerly  given  to  the  three  beautiful  co- 
lumns, still  standing,  immediately  opposite  the  small  churdi  of  Santa  Maria 
Liberatrice.  Little  doubt  now  exists  that  they  belong  to  neither.  The 
Castor  and  Pollux,  originally  erected  by  Aulus  Posthumius,  repaired  by  Me- 
tellus  Dalmaticus,  and  finally  by  Tiberius,  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
portico  or  entrance  to  the  city  of  Palaces,  on  the  Palatine,  by  Caligula.*  It 
must  therefore  have  been  in  immediate  contact  with  the  hUl,  and  more  likely 
to  stand  behind  than  before  the  church  just  noticed.  The  Stator  has  some- 
what a  better  claim.  Its  last  restoration  was  under  Nero — and  the  position 
given  it  by  history  is  directly  opposite  the  Mugonian  gate,  that  is,  ue  gate 
of  the  Palatine,  or  the  Temple  ot  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  it  is  still  too  hr 
from  the  Palatine  itself— and,  making  allowance  for  the  constant  accumula- 
tion of  ruin  and  rubbish  in  the  valley,  the  distance  must  formerly  have  been 
far  greater.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  whole  base  or  both  hills 
was  encrusted  with  buildings,  and  there  is  no  intimation  of  any  building  in- 
tervening between  this  Temple  and  the  Palatine. 

The  present  more  probable  presumption  calls  it  "  the  Comitium,"  The 
Comitium  stood  near  the  **  Lacus  JuturnsB,"  Prop.  Eleg.  4.  A  4.,  and  the 
Rostra,  immediately  before  the  Comitium.  Now  the  Lacus  Jutumn  is  suffi- 
ciently well  designated  by  this  very  church,t  and  the  Rostra,  according  to 
Claudian,  were  directly  under  the  Regia,  which  we  have  placed  under  this 
very  N.W.  angle  of  the  Palatine.  To  this  may  be  added,  tnat  the  Comitium 
formed  the  portico  to  the  Curia,  and  is  noticed  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
steps.  The  late  excavation  has  discovered  a  great  height  of  Stvlobata.  In 
the  neighbourhood  were  also  found  fragments  of  the  Fasti,  both  in  the 
present  and  former  excavations.  The  most  conclusive  proof,  however,  in  its 
iavour,  is  the  situation  it  occupies,  in  reference  to  the  lateritial  fragment  de- 
nominated the  Curia,  behind  it,  and  its  strict  coincidence  with  the  loonogra- 
phyof  Rome  published  by  Bellori. 

The  truly  Augustan  purity  of  its  architecture  (the  Comitium  was  built 
by  Augustus)  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  this.  Its  proportions  (four 
feet  five  inches  diameter)  may  well  form  a  canon  for  the  Corinthian.  The 
entire  entablature  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  ornaments  of  the  architrave  are 
confined  principally  to  the  lower  fisscia.  The  cornice,  though  composed  of 
perhaps  too  great  a  complication  of  parte,  for  the  exactness  of  the  modillions, 

an  evidence  that  its  position  was  not  otherwise  altered.  The  saint  to  whom  it  Is 
dedicated  was  a  soldier  of  Amnsia,  in  Pontus,  who  burnt  the  Temple  of  Cybele.  I 
suspect,  however,  he  has  other  claims  to  the  edifice.  The  name  dfofopot  looks  sas- 
piciuus. 

*  Caligula  placed  himself  between  their  statues,  and  there  received  the  adoration 
of  the  passengers.    Suet,  in  Cat.  22. 

•f  It  may  look  absurd  to  attempt  tracing  a  fountain,  through  a  shell  or  heap  of 
miu  forty  feet  deep  ;  but  Rome  was  not  always  so,  and  names,  if  tolerably  ancient, 
often  afford  a  clue  to  foundations,  which  defy  every  other  investigation.  The  church 
just  noticed  was  formerly  called  Sau  Salvatore  de  Lacu.  The  classical  meaning  of 
Lacus  was  a  fountain,  or  a  lavacrum,  what  the  modem  Romans  would  still  call  a 
Tazza — and  such  aTazza  formerly  existed  near.  The  Jutnma,  the  Curtian,  the  S«r- 
vilian"  foantains**  were  all  close,  and  probably  were  at  first  little  more  than  those 
patches  of  water,  left  behind  by  the  retreat  of  the  Tyber.  Ihonysius  Halicamusnu^ 
lib.  2.  Ant.  explains  minutely  the  whole  progress  of  these  changes,  add  there  arc 
a  thousand  examples  on  the  shores  of  the  Campagna  still  more  illustrative  at  the 
present  day. 
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th«  propriety  of  the  omamentey  and  the  judicious  luxury  of  the  sculpture,  is» 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of  this  favourite  Roman  order  extant.  'Ilia 
lioa-mouths  for  the  discharffe  of  water,  on  the  cimasium,  seem  to  have  heen 
alternated  with  a  radiated  human  head.  Was  this  intended  as  a  reference 
to  its  founder,  who  is  so  represented  (divinized)  upon  his  medals  ?  Palladio, 
betievinff  it  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^  or  mistaking,  perhaps,  the  appel- 
lation of 'Femplum,  which  was  even  extended  to  the  Rostra, — in  too  literal  a 
sense,  or  casting  the  reins  to  his  own  genius,  has  restored  it  with  asumptuo- 
sity  out  of  all  measure.  A  little  examination  would  have  shown  him  that  it 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  simple  portico.  But  when  Nardini  has  mis- 
taken its  very  position,  who  can  be  surprised  ? 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forum,  to  which  ^ou  now  cross  over,  the  first 
object  which  strikes  you,  is  the  small  but  beautiful  "  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina."*  The  inscription  is  plain,  and  excludes  theory.  A  great 
portion  of  the  cella  of  well-simared  blocks  of  Travertin!,  the  joinings  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  rarian,  (as  those  of  the  Temple  of  Cyzicum 
with  gold)  and  the  six  cyoolline  columns  with  their  white  marble  bases  and 
capitals,  and  a  portion  oi  the  entablature,  still  remain.  The  regularity  of 
the  intercolumniations  and  diameters  has  been  noticed ;  they  are  of  little 
consequence;"  the  real  attraction  of  the  temple  is  the  admirable  frieze. 
No  ornament  can  possibly  compose  better  than  those  Griffins  and  Can- 
delabra. The  sculpture  has  a  grand  simplicitv  and  vigorous  plenitude 
about  it,  unknown  at  Rome.  -  Palladio  saw  a  whole  range  of  magnificent 
arcades,  and  Corinthian  pillars,f  swept  away,  without  sufiicient  indig- 
nation, from  the  interior.  What  have  they  substituted  instead  ?  The  mi- 
serable little  whitewashed  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  (sub.  ^de,) 
shrinking  within  the  skeleton  of  the  great  original,  and  admitting  even  by 
its  title  a  consciousness  of  inferiority.  But  this  is  an  epitome  of  entire 
Rome;  the  modern  city  peeps  out  through  the  ancient. 

The  '^  Arch  or  Fornix  of  Fabius,"  the  word,  perhaps,  implies  it  was 
nngie,  designates  the  entrance  to  the  Forum  on  tne  S.  £. ;  for  the  temple 
just  noticed,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  claim  to  be  included — ^it  was  not  "  in,'' 
but  ^'  proximum,"  near.  No  remains  exist,  and  we  must  only  piece  out  its 
probable  appearance,  from  a  comparison  or  selection  of  the  Triumphal 
Medals. 

The  Basilica  JEmilia— or  rather  the  Basilicie,  for  there  were  two — ^was  some- 
where near.  It  was  situated  unquestionably  at  this  side  of  the  Forum.  The 
original  building  was  the  erection  of  Opimius  Porcius.  It  was  subsequently 
thrown  down,  and  in  order  to  give  a  greater  space  to  the  Forum,  rebuilt,  with 
some  encroachment)  it  would  appear  from  the  Iconography  {TabtUa  vi.),  on 
the  Atrium  Libertatis,  near.  Tne  medals  make  it  two  stories  or  orders, 
which  looks  like  an  innovation  of  the  £mpire.t 

Immediately  opposite,  at  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Comitium,  Statins  § 
seems  to  place  the  "  Julian  Basilica.      It  appears  to  have  adjoined  the  hill, 

*  The  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  AntooiDus  to  hifl  wife,  as  Is  generally  snp- 
posed,  but  by  Caracalla  to  both,  oa  his  death.  **  Flaminem  et  Circeoset,  et  Tem- 
pi am,*'  say  the  historians.  The  Sodales  Antoniani  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
company  or  guild  of  perfumers,  in  whose  hands  this  collegiate  chureb  and  temple 
{\t  coQtioued  so  under  the  Popes]  now  is. 

f  Picoroni  talks  of  gilt  capitals,  but  is  not  very  specific  in  his  proofs.  There 
are  two  large  porphyry  pillars  within.  The  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aorellus  is 
said  to  have  been  before  it.    If  so,  it  travelled  from  thence  to  the  Lateran. 

t  The  medal  (of  the  gens  Emilia)  bears  rbf.  s.  c.  m.  LBPfDVS,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  passage  in  Tadtos,  xvhtch  ascribes  this  same  restoration  to  M.  Lepi- 
dos,  a  relation  of  the  Triumrir.—- Tooif.  Atmal,  lib.  ill. ;  Dion,  I.  xlix.  &  Uv.  But  it 
had  already  been  altered  very  considerably  in  the  time  of  Cicero.— -^^if^f  110. 
£p.  34.  1.  li.    Nardini  absnrdly  places  Atrium  LibertaUs  on  the  Aventine. 

S  The  situation  of  the  Domiiian  Equestrian  statue  determines  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  positions  in  the  Forum.  It  was  turned'  fronting  to  the  Palatine,  with 
the  back  to  the  Temple  of  Concord.— ^^/varum,  lib.  i. 
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Mid  proliably  vu  ooimecte4  by  porticoes  with  its  paUoos;  Tho  yfhgmtdr  nf 
Dion  implies  its  application  nearly  to  the  same  purposes  as  tlie  Cnna.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Temple. 

The  *'  Temple  of  Coesar  "  (Julius)  grew  up  from  a  pillar  of  Numidian  tnar^ 
ble^  plaoed  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burnt,  and  probably  not  far  hwa 
the  Hostra.*  It  proceeded  on,  enlar^ng  as  it  went,  to  an  altar,  a  ohapel  or 
sacellum,  an  n^ww,  and  finally  settled  in  the  Temple  (ledes). 

The  fragment  just  mentioned  of  the  Iconography  gives  the  plan  of  a  «qii« 
siderable  edifice,  witii  six  pillars  in  front  and  nine  in  fluik>  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  Basilica  iBmilia.  Whether  this  be  the  "  JEnurium"  (identical 
with  the  Temple  of  Saturn),  or  a ''  Temple  of  Adrian/'f  situated  in  the  same 
vicinity^  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  The  small  church  of  St.  Adrian  stands 
in  this  part  of  the  Forum,  and  may  lav  claim  to  either  designation,  though  I 
think  it  perhaps  too  far  for  the  Temple  of  Saturn^  if  the  passage  of  Servixu 
is  to  be  relied  on^  but  at  the  same  time  mean  and  frugal  enough  for  the  sbzi- 
plicity  of  the  Republic.  Its  pretensions  are  disputed,  I  must  also  add,  by  the 
amall  church  of  San  Salvatore  in  ^rario^  near  Santa  Maria  in  Porticu,atthe 
base  of  the  Tarpeian.  The  cop^nomen  indeed  imposes,  but  the  confunon 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  1  emple  of  Satumns,  surnamed  Thurarius  bjr 
Victor  (forse  Jugarius),  in  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  corresponding  with  this  pre- 
cise site.  The  ^tumus  would  suggest  Salvatore,  and  the  transition  ntnn 
'^  in  Thurario,"  or  "  Jogario,"  to  "  ^rario,*'  was  easy. 

A  similar  sort  of  analogy  seems  to  have  conferred  a  similar  title  npon  the 
church  near.  It  is  dedicated  to  Santa  Martina ;  the  people  still  term  it  Muv 
forio,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  stands  upon  the  ruina  of  ^  the 
Temple/'  and  in  the  "  Forum  of  Mars."  The  subterranean  church  upoa 
whicn  the  present  is  built^  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  adherence  to  ancient 
foundations.  It  dates  indeed  so  high  as  S.  Silvester,  a  contemporary  of 
Constantino's,  and  was  restored,  in  nart  at  least,  by  Leo  III.  Its  present 
name  seems  to  have  been  ^ven  by  Alexander  IV.  who  at  the  moment  of  its 
re-consecration  enriched  it  with  the  bodies  of  Santa  Martina,  Epiphaniua, 
and  Concordius,  martvrs.  To  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  patromiM 
and  contributions  of  Urban  VIII.  the  present  edifice  is  to  be  ascribed.  Tlie 
Apostle  now  shares  (deaf  ^v9$p9Vf)  with  the  Virgin  and  Martyr4 

I  had  now  reached  the  extremity  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  it,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  small  bnildiiig,  caUed 
the  Prison  of  St.Peter,  immediately  opposite  to  Santa  Martina.  This  buildinft 
is  said  to  stand,  and  indeed  to  form  a  portion  of  the  ancient  *'  Mamertine.'' 
It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower  without  uiv  ancient  entrance,  exo^ 
by  a  circular  hole  through  the  chamber  above.  The  Etruscan  massiveaeas 
of  the  stones  (some  of  ttiem  twelve  Roman  palms),  and  the  perfect  reeem- 

*  The  Rostra  were  at  a  late  period  very  neariy,  perhaps  studiously,  stifled,  (waA 
at  least  Ib  the  imputatioa)  by  a  variety  of  small  and  iusignificaot  buildiugs.  Others 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Julius  Cnsar  removed  them  altogether  to  a  more  obscure 
part  of  the  Foram ;  but  this  calnokay  is  refuted  by  the  historian,  SueL  in  vUa  Avtg* 
c.  100.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two  Rostra  rests,  however,  on  other  au- 
thority than  thii.  See  RAme  in,  IM  Nifuteenth  Century ^  vol.  i.  letter  14.  It  is  to  be 
traced  tp  Ascomut^ 

f  The  church  was  dedicated  to  a  Pope  Hadrian,  to  whom  was  erected  another 
church  at  Rome  in  Prttsepe,  called  also  of  St.  Laurence.  It  was  built  hy  Hono* 
rius  I.  (624) •  on  the  ruins,  Mariiani  says,  p.  109,  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and 
consecrated  by  Paschal  1*  It  was  rebuilt  by  Adrian  L  (the  saint)  ;  and  this  circom« 
stance,  and  not  any  coincidence  with  the  Emperor,  originated  the  actual  name.  Its 
last  restoration  was  by  Cardinal  Beilay,  but  iu  facade  is  certainly  ancient ;  whe- 
ther Pontifical  or  RepubUeao  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

X  There  were  three  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint,  or  rather  two,  the  one  jnst 
mentioned  and  another  on  the  way  to  Ostia.  She  appears,  however,  in  the  present 
instance  to  have  been  suggested  for  protectress  by  the  same  circumstaBces  as  the 
$an  Salvatore ;  yet  her  body  lies  below. 
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blADoe-  to  tiM  Cftpitoliae  flubfitructioiifl  neac,  leave  little  doubt  tliat  this  por- 
tion of  the  prison  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  original  founders,  Ancus  Martins 
and  8ervius  TuUus.  The  gloom,  narrowness  (it  is  scarcely  more  than  97 
feet  by  13).  the  droular  hole  or  ''  Robus/'  perfectly  coincide  with  the  de« 
scription  of  Saliust— ''  Est  locus  in  carcere,  &c."-^ana  bring  back  tlie  memory 
to  tne  sufferings  of  Catiline.  Jufurtha,  Perseus,  Sejanua,  who  were  all  con- 
fined here.  When  we  view  this  dungeon,  and  reflect  on  the  dignity,  as  well 
as  crimes,  of  these  state-prisoners,  we  cannot  but  appreciate  the  lenienoy  of 
modem  times.  The  *'  Tullianum  "  long  continued  a  term  for.  all  that  was 
horrible  at  Rome,  and  Platina,  with  a  home  feeling,  applies  it  to  San  Angdo. 
I  had  forgot  to  say  that  its  relation  to  the  Forum  is  in  strict  accord  with  an- 
cient testimony,*-**' imminens  Foro," — ^though  it  is  not  to  be  omitted  that 
the  Nympha,  or  spring  of  water,  found  below,  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  an- 
cient writers.  The  Custode  will  explain  it  by  a  mirade,  but  I  doubt  whether 
a  Northern  antiquarian  will  consider  it  quite  so  much  a  dignua  vintUoe 
nodus  as  the  Custode. 

Besides  the  remains  above-noticed,  the  Forum  contained  innumerable 
other  edifices.  Temples,  ^diculae.  Altars,  &c.  for  whose  situation  it  would 
be  almost  as  absurd  to  inquire  as  for  the  "  bones  of  Orestes,"  "  the  Doliola," 
'*  the  Cypress,"  ''the  Lotus,"  <' the  Palm,"  &c.  &c.  Indeed,  on  a  first 
aspect,  and  with  the  prepossessions  we  entertain  in  favour  of  ancient  build- 
ings, we  find  great  difficulty  in  making  place  for  them  all.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  not  only  were  many  of  these  edifices,  sounding  in 
title,  insignificant  in  reality,  but  that  they  were  crowded  and  cruised  t^e- 
ther  so  closely,  that  scarcely  an;^  space  intervened  between  them  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  communication.  This,  amongst  others,  was  one  of  the 
many  causes  of  the  frequent  conflagrations  which  we  find  in  every  pa^e  in 
history  round  the  bases  of  the  two  hills,  and  a  motive,  it  may  also  be  added, 
from  the  facilities  which  such  a  confusion  of  various  structures  must  have 
afforded  for  attack  and  defence,  to  the  numerous  seditions  which,  horn  time 
to  time,  spread  from  this  focus  over  the  entire  <^ital.  Nor  did  these  dis- 
asters cease  on  the  extinction  of  the  Empire.  Till  a  late  period  the  Campo 
Vaccine  was  notorious  for  being  the  field  where  were  decided  many  of  those 
violent  internal  feuds  which  characterized  most  of  the  Italian  towns  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  monument  was  put  in  reouisition — ^the  holes  in  the  Arch  of 
Severus,  the  red  colours  and  dislocation,  and  other  marks,  on  the  pillars  near 
the  Capitol  and  Palatine,  are  remaining  evidences.  By  degrees,  however, 
it  was  rendered  back  to  its  original  purposes.  The  very  families  who  con- 
tested its  ruins  perished  over  them ; — the  Giostra  and  the  Bull-feast,  like  its 
ancient  gladiators,  transmigrated  to  the  Colosseum,*  and  from  thence,  in  a 
later  age,  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  The  executions  of  the  Tarpeian  and 
the  Mamertine  were  forgotten  in  the  bloody  exhibitions  of  San  Angelo ;  and 
the  turbulence  of  her  Comitium  and  Rostra  renewed  in  the  Arenghi  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  and  St.  John  Lateran.  Evander  and  Hercules  and  ^neas, 
might  now  visit  it,  and  feel  it  little  changed  from  its  first  appearances.t  But 
the  architect,  and  historian,  and  moralist,  will  still  find  fbod  for  months.  It 
is  an  immense  museum,  a  magnificent  synopsis  of  the  progress*  and  retreat  of 
the  human  mind,  in  all  its  forms  and  changes,  through  more  than  twenty 
centuries ;  a  gallery  linking  the  first  with  the  last,  and  the  worst  with  the 
best ;  a  Palimpsest  MS.  like  those  of  the  Vatican,  where,  though  follies  and 
bari)ari8ms  may  be  scrawled  on  the  surface,  there  are  wonders  and  wisdom 
below.  In  every  point  of  view,  with  all  its  glosses,  and  obscurities,  and  cor- 
ruptions, it  is  a  noble  volume ;  and  there  is  some  difference  between  read- 
ing it  thus  in  the  original,  and  through  the  dim  veil  of  a  distant  and  uncon- 
genial translation. 

*  See  in  Maratori/tonn.  xU.  Her.  Ital,  Seripi.  a  curioni  account,  given  by  Lodo- 
vico  Bonconte  Monaldesebi,  of  a  Giostra  held  in  the  Cdlouenm  in  1332. 
t  Virgil,  ^n.  1.  viii.    ->— -Pastimque  armenta  videbant 

Romanoqtie  Foro  et  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 
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The  sun  now  fell  in  the  fulnew  of  hii  evening  glory  on  the  ridi  red  waUi 
of  the  Colosseum,  and  warned  me  that  it  was  tmie  to  return.  I  made  one 
more  circuit  round  this  celebrated  spot.  I  saw  three '  horses  ffrasin^  under 
the  starved  shade  on  the  starved  and  yellow  grass ;  a  woman  lounging  soli- 
tarily across  the  red  dust  for  the  little  water  which  could  still  be  found  in 
the  cistern  near ;  a  half-naked  man  lyin^  asleep  upon  .a  pillar  of  Parian 
marble ;  the  riotous  bells  of  the  wild  cattle  twinkling  and  jingling  in  the 
distanco'-a  barefooted  girl  singing  out  of  tune  her  ritomella  to  the  Crooefiaeo 
del  Campo  Vaccino — ^no  nish^  no  crowd — desolation  visible  fVoai  the  very 
population,  and  the  strong  traces  of  mankind  interrupted  and  broken  lyp  by 
the  still  stronger  vegetation  of  the  ruins.  And  this  was  the  Fomm  at  the 
Gracchi,  and  theCiceros,  and  the  Ceesars — ^the  source  of  the  City  and  the 
Empire — the  head,  the  heart,  the  cor  cordium  of  ancient  Rome !  In  a  few 
moments,  and  after  a  few  paces,  I  stepped  down  centuries— I  passed  the  Ca- 
pitol, and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  Papal  Rome. 


BALLAD. 

If  love  be  such  a  wilderness. 

So  full  of  ills  and  pains  and  fate. 
Where  to  pass  through  is  sure  distress. 

As  wailing,  doleful  drones  relate, 
Mni]f  should  I  to  such  danger  grow 
While  there  are  safer  roads  to  go? 

But  well  I  wot  the  pains  and  ills 

That  sighing  lovers  do  reveal. 
Are  fashion'd  most  by  their  own  wills. 

And  as  they  fancy  so  they  feel : 
If  they  must  mourn  'cause  one  says  **  no,*' 
Themselves  alone  do  will  it  so. 

A  maiden's  frown  is  not  my  fate. 

My  heart  for  her  s  I  '11  freely  give. 
But  if  for  love  she  often  hate,  . 

I  '11  keen  my  own  and  rather  lire : 
Fool  should  I  be  to  pain  endure. 
Which  frowns  can  make  and  smiles  cui  eure. 

Let  lovers  fancy  what  they  list, 

I  'U  but  admire  it  for  its.  joys. 
Nor  sigh,  and  grieve  as  beauty  wist 

Like  restless  children  after  toys; 
For  why  should  I  in  trouble  run, 
MHiich  I  by  heeding  not  may  shun? 

That  love  which  youth  sets  out  to  seek. 

As  eager  as  the  brook  doth  run^ 
Is  not  sown  on  a  painted  cheek 

Whereat  fools  tamper  and  are  won ; 
But  Wisdom  speeds  tiU  these  be  past. 
And  finds  it  in  the  heart  at  last. 

JoHK  Clare. 
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-HeDoe!  fanifh!  fly!  begone!  depart!  aTaunt! 
Momten  amiipoteiit,  terrific,  gaimt ! 
Ours  ii  no  taste  for  war's  achievements    jrowrs 
Accords  still  lesi  with  civic  epicares  i 
The  very  statement,  therefore^  of  our  thesis 
Shows  that  yoar  presence  is  a  Catachresis. 

I  LiKB  ye  not,  O  Gog  and  Magog !  bearded,  anned,  and  bristling  ae 
ye  be,  and  frightening  our  peaceful  Civic  Hall  from  its  propriety  with 
your  giant  etature,  aspect  hirsute  and  grim,  and  warlike  panoply. .  If 
ye  be  ancient  divinities  and  idols,  as  some  sapient  bookmen  aver,  surely 
it  might  become  your  wooden  godsliips  to  be  somewhat  better  made, 
not  to  be  as  much  beneath  humanity  in  symmetry  ai^  proportion  as  ye 
are  above  it  in  bulk  and  height,  not  to  be  so  brawny  in  the  shoulders 
with  such  marvellous  weak  bams,  not  to  appear  as  if  you  had  each 
been  begun  at  the  leg  with  a  little  calC  and  grown  gradually  upwards 
into  a  great  bull.     Bend  the  knee  to  such  misbapen  Mahounds !     It 
was  the  very  "  ne  plus  ultra"  of  besotted  idolatry.     A  brace  of  al- 
dermen in  their  furred  gowns  and  bob  wigs  would  be  ten  times  more 
worshipful.     And  harkee,  most  abortive  divinities,  only  fit  to  be  stuffed 
into  some  gigantic  retort,  and  hung  up  among  the  monsters  of  Sur- 
geons'-hall ;  a  word  in  your  wooden  ears.     How  comes  it  that  ye  were 
not  satisfied  with  your  celestial  invulnerability,  with  the  possession  of  a 
deified  body,  through  which  not  all  the  spits  of  all  the  Civic  companies 
could  drill  an  eyelet-hole,  but  that  ye  must  burst  upon  us,  even  Ukc  the 
Coronation  champion  in  our  neighbour  hall  of  Westminster — "  armed 
at  all  points  exactly,  cap-ii-p^  ?"     Is  it  gallant,  is  it  glorious,  is  it  god- 
like thus  to  scare  the  king's  defenceless  lieges  In  their  hours  of  peace  or 
unsuspicious  gormandizing  ?  Verily  it  savours  of  mortal  cowardice  and 
treachery,  more  than  of  that  fearless  ccelipotent  ^*  qui  pelagos  fluitare 
jubety  consistere  montes."  Remember,  1  beseech  ye,  most  recreant  divi- 
nities, that  when  your  brother  god  Apollo  went  forth  to  battle  he  had  no 
other  panoply  than  a  doak  thrown  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  the  only 
part  of  him  diat  was  ever  known  to  fly  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
except  perhaps  his  arrows.  Imitate  his  magnanimity,  if  so  it  seemeth  good 
to  your  highnesses,  but  forget  not  that  the  world  will  be  inexpressibly 
shocked  unless  ye  do  it  discreetly.     Throw  aside  the  "  hauberk,  helm« 
and   twisted  mail,"  but  reuin  the  garmenu  that  decorum  loveth. 
Though  Trnth  may  go  naked^  we  cannot  grant  a  similar  indulgence  to 
fiklse  deities,  nor  indeed  to  any  one  except  the  memorable  green  man 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  who,  '*  posito  pariter  cum  veste  pudore,"  has 
brass  enough  in  his  face  to  prevent  him  from  blushing  at  any  thing. 

But  peradventure,  as  some  clerkly  chroniclers  opine,  ye  never  were 
deities  or  idols  of  any  sort,  but  simply  an  ancient  Saxon  and  Danish 
warrior :  Picts  ye  should  seem,  if  we  may  believe  the  averment  of  your 
own  painted  bodies ;  but  we  will  rather  credit  your  historians  than 
yourselves,  for  as  ye  are  not  formed  of  Lignum  vitse,  ye  cannot  render 
viva  Tocc  evidence ;  but  still  I  like  ye  not  better  in  your  mortal  than  in 
your  superhuman  character.  Ye  have  a  very  northern  and  barbaric 
look,  fell  and  grisly,  carrying  back  the  mind  to  an  iron  age  of  violence 
and  blood,  and  sooth  to  say,  I  am  both  meek  and  of  middling  size,  no 
Guy  of  War^ck  fit  to  cope  with  a  Danish  Colbrand,  or  with  his 
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cousin  Geniuui  of  Saxony;,  /^Iwt  spilled  ballpf  iron,.  c];)dined  to  a  pole, 
an^  wielded  ,by  a  M^o^i^n  band,  loolks  a$  if  H  eould^fpr;^;^  a  9)ff:^d 
op^ra^lQD  upon  my  ^ull,  were  1  once  Uepanned  withixji  itjs  rc.fdT;,^  is 
niani^efit  that  ttoae  swords,  tliougb  flow  aonbushed  in  ipeic^fa^hat  j^^"© 
most  gluttonously  given  to  out  and  come  again  ; .  t  'entJ^m;p,p^,t)if!,^M!l9- 
dpw.oTA  ifcubt  that  yonder  formi^daUe  spear  would  j^ejnf^  ajWf^trJH^ 
m'aky,  nie  very  ^inhappy  even  at  seven  yards  distariceyi  ap)d  ^  ip  ^bqse 
a  rib  ws  peeping  so  insidiously  'from  bebind  tbe  sHoufder^ .  wbo  ^ul|d 
ho])€^to.  escape  fl^em,  winged  as  tbey  are  with  featliersj,  and.  nibumed 
oh  a'ba(1)?  Tba  very  thought  of  their  whizzing  into  t)i«i&^^^  qf^fiea 
^pespody  quiver.  Once  more,  what  do  ye  here,  ye  brisdiiiig  ]n;^r* 
rio^SfWhen  ye  ijrould  be  so  much  more  fitly  bestowed  among  the  .^^e^ - 
c) ad  figures  in  th%  Tower  armoury,  brandishing  'the  identical  avyprds 
t^hich  ,^rew  French  blood  at  Poicliers,  Agincourt,  and  Creasy?  H^^ 
ye  have  palpably  wandered  from  your  element.  We  look  not  for  a  ^^nre 
of  Mars  either  in  a  festive  hall  or  a  court  of  law ;  nor  have  w6  ^aj 
need^of  gianls,  except  as  to  their  powers  of  digestibh,  in  this  our  civic 
banq^iietlng-room.  We  are  neither  pugnacious  nor  covetous  of  militftiy 
glpry ;  fqr  whatever  stomach  we  may  have  for  edibles  and  potables^  y^ 
have  hone,  God  wot,  for  fighting.  Hot  gridirons  do  we  prodigiously 
prefer  to  cold  steel ;  and  though  we  may  have  stout  belly-gerents 
among  us^  so  far  as  rotundity  of  stomach  may  challenge  the  title*,  the 
most  ventripotential  of  our  champions  are  not  conversant  with  any  oth^ 
powder  (ban  that  of  curry  ;  their  balls  are  of  forced-meat ;  their  artil- 
lery is  the  haiterie  de  cuisine;  they  stand  no  fire  so  well  as  that  which 
(he  cook  bath  lighted,  nor  will  they  handle  a  pike  unless  stuffed  with  a 
pudding,  when  they  arc  ready  to  exclaim,  like  Prince  Henry  or^r  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  defunct  FalstafT,  '*  Good  Jack ! — embowelled  will 
1  sf!e  thee  by  and  by!**  Descend  therefore,  I  implore  ye,  from  your  pe- 
destals, most  inisplac^d  giants,  and  commit  yourselves  forthwith  to  the 
Tower.  The  distance  is  easy;  should  ye  be;  tired,  ye  have  hut  to  call 
a  hackney-coach — or  should  ye  prefer  the  river^  ye  need  not  seek  a 
wherry,  ye  will  float  majestically  with  the  tide ;  for  it  is  with  giants  even 
as  it  is  with  men,  the  wooden-headed  ones  are  sure  to  keep  above  water  ! 
'Was  there  ever  a  couple  of  such  thwart,  disnatured,  stubborn,  un- 
complving  giants !  The  more  earnestly  I  implore  them  to  step  dpwo 
from  their  brackets,  the  roOre  they  won't  move  an  inch !  Talking  to 
some  people  is  of  no  kind  of  use — one  might  as  well  talk  to  a  poa(. 
Once  more  1  invite  ye  to  perpend,  O  mighty  and  misplaced  Hurlo- 
thruniboeSj  that  this  is  a  place  of  business,  and  ye  have,  no  business 
liere  ;  that  ye  are  martial  and  we  are  pacific,  and  that  ye  bave  no  right 
therefore  to  champion  us  to  the  utterance  in  this  our  Guildhall,  and 
put  to  bodily  fear  thase  who  make  no  pretension  to  be  valorous.  The 
majority  of  our  corporation  are  very  Common  Cbuncilmen  indeed^  upon 
whose  sconces,  if  ye  will  reach  down  your  hands  to  feel  them,  ye  will 
fkid  the  organ  of  non-combativeness  most  phrcnologically  protuberant. 
We  are  no  loiiger  so  fierce  and  truculent  as  of  yore,  when  nobles  and 
coiurtly. dames,  and  even  Royalty  itself,  used  to  travel  eastward^  of  apt 
evening  to  behold  the  setting  of  the  city  watch,  a  gallant  and  a^orinns 
show.  Our  Train-bands,  like  Daphne,  are  lost  in,  their  owiilauiela; 
ivjud  Major  Sturgeon,  whose  lion  heart  now  lies  in'Bunb^  Fields^  C«|i 
no  longer  recount  hts  marchings  and  counter-marchings  from  Brentford 
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to  Ealing,  from  EAling  to  Acton,'  from^Actott  to  Uxbrid^;  the  diist 
ffyirt^^  siih  icbrfching,  men  sweating; — all  thb  pomp,  pride^  ahd' cir- 
ctfmstance  oFiTorious  war  hath  passed  iway,  and  our  lob^ter-Moking 
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efefit  da!e— it)e  Volunteera,  those  **  depositaries  of  panic/  as  Wynd- 
fhiia  profanely  termed  them.  They,  too,  are  no* more,  and  tUe^Preiich 
\ntif  ndw  ileep  in  security  ;  eveii  the  little  boys  of  Prance  have  fbf'got 
YhfeftaVofBrRcH,  that  redoubted  Colonel,  whom,  whilome,  (JertaihVags 
IfYfevetently  nieknamed  Colonel  Pattypan  and  Marsbial'  'J^ureeh,  ibr 
"vrtrflcFi  irt!ront  hif?  valiant  sword  ought  to  have  served  them  Yr\i)i^$auce 
pj(/u(tnte,'  Our  volunteers  are  ho  more?!  After  ten  years'  training, 
fhey  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  subordination  ;'  the  d'^- 
^tilty  6f  kieeping  the  line,  on  account  of  the  freqlient  protrusion  of  ^Ffil- 
^thff  paunches,  had  been  nearly  overcome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  as  well- 
dt^sed,  in  one  sense  at  least,  as  the  most  rigid  martinet  coidd  desire, 
*rtibn  the  French  prudently  sued  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
most  abte-bodied  corps  in  the  kingdom  was  disembodied.  So  highly 
do^f  tbrnk  of  them  as  soldiers,  that  I  can  only  exclaim,  in  till  sincerity  of 
heart---Peace  be  with  them ! 

Wherefore,  most  bellipotent  Gog  and  Magog,  seeing  that  in  these  our 
piping  days  of  peace,  and  in  this  our  battle-hating  Hall,  ye  are  mani- 
festly intruders,  and  that  we  wguld  much  rather  have  your  room  than 
your  company ;  once  more  do  1  courteously  invite  you  to  abandon 
yonr  places,  tc^  accept  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  to  betake  yourselves  to 
thie  Tower,  to  visit  your  relations  beneath  Pelion  and  Ossa,  or  your 
brother  Enceladus,  who  must  needs  be  hospitable,  since  his  chimney  in 
Mount  JEinsL  is  never  free  from  smoke ;  or  if  ye  be  too  patriotic  to  quit 
your  native  England,  why  may  ye  not  retire  to  those  Cambridgeshire 
hills,  which,  as  they  bear  your  name,  so  also  should  they  be  called  upon 
to  diipport  your  bulk  ?     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

That  pause  was  a  lucky  onO)  for  it  reminded  me  that  I  have  perhaps 
been  writing  above  myself  or  my  reader,  though  my  ele^vation  of  ^tyle 
may  perhaps  be  excused,  since  it  has  been  solely  produced  by  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  reach  Gog  and  Magog,  and  by  the  **6s  sublvhe\* 
of  my  position,  as  I  gazed  up  at  them.  The  fact  is^,  that  having  seated 
myself  opposite  to  them  in  Guildhall,  one  dusky,  smokv,  city  afternoon,' 
and  findmg  myself  abandoned  to  my  meditations,  I  took  out  my  pocket- 
book,  and'  began  to  apostrophise  them  upon  paper,  after  a  fashion 
somewhat  more  inflaied  than  is  my  wont,  though  surefy  not  more 
Ossianic  than  such  doughty  magnificos  might  naturally  inspired  .  \Vhat 
changes,  thought  1  to  myself,  have  these  figures  witnessed  since  tliey 
were  thus  set  up  at  a  remote  era,  of  which  neither  record  nor  trac^ition 
have  enabled  us  to  fix  the  exact  date  !  What  successions  of  those  civic 
dignitaries,  who,  however  rapidly  they  may  die  off  individually,  are,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  as  ancient  and  as  imperishable  as  Gog  and 
M^og  themselves !  The  city  public  never  expires ;  butj  alack  f  How 
unworthy  of  an  immortal  must  their  little  ephemeral  squabbles  am! 
fierce  "bickerings  have  appeared  to  these  grave  and  wooden  observei^s  ! 
What  stbrhiy  public  iheetfngs  have  they  seen,  every  face  distorted  with' 
passion  except  their  own  ;  what  noise,  what  uproar,  what  transports  of 
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rage  or  ioj ;  what  tavage,  desperate  conflicU»  and  all  fi^r  objects  i 
utterly  forgotten/ or  oidy  remenitiered  to  be  langfied  kt  as  gross  d«ki* 
sions  or  impudent  impostures !  Trul j.  Messieurs  Mayor  fod  (!lok'porra- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Ciiio  public^  H^.tbe  folemn  inanity,  <9f  yp^f,  Dogberry 
debates,  and  the  stosfsiy  foUy  o£  youf  ipolitipal  meeUc^gs^  ye  viust  needs 
appear  most  egregious  asses  to  tbese  silent  apies>  mounted  tax  their  pe- 
destals.   How  they  must  look  dm^  upon  the  eitiMns  in  every  sense ! 

Magog's  ,§leeve  4s  manifestly  puil^d  and  dbtended  mth  laughing  in 
it  at  the  annual  grave  hpax  of  drawing  the  lottery,  which  wa^  for  many 
years  performed  in  Guildhall.  There  sat  the  well-povderad  commis- 
sioners^ <]^akL<  nany  hundreds  a  year  for  presiding  over  the  serious 
farce ;  ^neaih  diem  wens  the  contractors  devising  some  new  mysti- 
|ied  scheme,  and  endeavouring  with  all  their  mights  not; to  laugh  at 
the  gullibility  of  John  Bull ;  on  either  side  were  the  hoge  iron  safes, 
whence  a.  lafcfid  armed  Blue-coat  boy  drew  out  a  ticket,  auod  announced 
its  fate :  in  front  were  the  public  gaping  for  prises,  but,  like  Milton, 
only  ^  J^sented  with  an  universal  blank;"  and,  above  a]l>  stood  Gog 
and  Magog,  looking  sternly  down  upon  the  whole  roguish  mummery. 
What  a  scene  for  the  pencil  of  Haydon,  who,  as  he  has  manifestly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  talent  of  Hogarth,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  quickly  rival 
him  in  fame  and  fortune. 

Melancholy  as  well  as  ludicrous  occurrences  have  been  transacted  in 
the  presence  of  these  dumb  compam'ons.  How  many  a  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant must  they  have  seen  dogging  the  heels  of  counsel,  little  deem- 
ing that,  whichever  way  the  cause  went,  they  themselves  were  hurrying 
along  the  same  inevitable  road  to  ruin.  How  many  a  wretched  bank- 
rupt, surrendering  his  last  shilling,  has  with  glistening  eyes  looked  up 
at  these  imperturbable  statues,  that  he  might,  if  posaiUe,  divert  his 
thoughts  for  a  single  moment  from  the  contemplatioirof  his  own  mi« 
series,  and  the  woes  of  his  unprovided  family !  Is  it  not  possible  that 
one  or  other  of  these  giants  may  have  attentively  marked  the  progress 
of  some  fortunate  individual,  brought  at  first  before  them  as  a  little 
\irchin»  agog  for  Gog,  and  all  agog  for  Magog,  and  smitten  with  a 
goggle-eyed  awe  as  he  gains  a  glimpse  of  the  terrific  figures  ?  Thcj 
recpgnise  him  thereafler  as  a  smart  apprentice— a  thrivmg  dealer — a 
common  councilman — a  deputy — an  alderman.  At  this  period  his 
shoulders,  like  the  corners  of  some  of  our  city  streets,  begin  to  be 
"  widened  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation ;"  while  his  protuberant 
stomach  ("Ingenique  largitor  venter,")  attests  the  pregnancy  of  his 
genius  for  municipal  affairs.  Thus  do  his  teeth  advance  him^  until, 
like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  who  makes  a  large  house  for  himself  by  con- 
tiuMally  eating,  he  is  installed  in  the  Mansion  House  as  Lord  Mayor, 
and  is  perhaps  carried  off  by  a  surfeit  occasioned  by  overfeeding  on  the 
Ninth  of  November. 

Ah|  that  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  \  Unhappy  Gog  and  Magog,  how 
often  noust  your  lips  have  watered  upon  these  occasions !  how  ire- 
(^ently  must  the  fate  of  Tantalus  have  been  yours !  Then,  dibu^E 
ye  were  not  the  only  wooden  heads,  ye  were  doubtless  the  Only  ^nipty 
stomachs  in  the  Hall.  Methinks  I  see  the  wbole  glorious  and  d^hci-: 
eus  Vfuiquet  outspread  before  me  at  the  present  moment,  vny  hbdirlls 
^re  titillated  with  the  fume  qf  delicate  vian48/I  hear  ajf  Uie  jo;^oi|a 
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cUmr  of  the  feiwt,  tWw  is  amingWi  wBLwingin  my  cart  wWcli  towiidt 

'  Aldbrmtti  dttftteriiigi  plutet  loudly  cUMetiiig; 
•  -SaJUBM^Mpatteritig,  bwipiagand  lMtleipBg> 
-     AoiBB  huriy-aourry  worry  lor  eum^» 

Venwon and  widgeon^  turUe «il4  pig^oDi       ,        .     », 
PUhcBi  of  Olio^  wafers  in  fblioi^  /j»i       -.  .     i' 

Jolin  Dories  and  mullets^  cMcks^  capoiis^  aAd'Jpnum^ 

Suails^  ortolans,  teal,  pies  of  troflles  atid  veal;  '  '   '^'  '' 

ow  tliey  g^obbk  and  gaah  tho  fat  calipasfa^  ;-  i^  -^^^ 

That  sUpa  down  tke  throttle,  Hko  a  aieltedfnn».liDttlp;     i 
Fiah^  fk^Ah  fowl  and  jelliea,  thus  oramm'd  in  their  beUiM 
How  nuuy  a  stomach,  disturb'd  with  a  rum  ach. 
Will  have  cause  to  remember  the  ninth  of  November  1  ^ 

HarkI  haiic!  to  the  popping  of  oorke,  and  ttio  Aupyiaff 

Of  sparkling  chainpagne,  as  it  froths  up  amain, 

AVhile  tradesmen  from  Wapping,  their  diaphra|nns  aopfapg» 

With  censure  will  follow  each  bumper  they  swallow.  . 

Mr,  Deputy  Jarvis,  here's  to  ye,  my  sarvice ! 

How  like  you  this  Rhenish  ? — ^Betwixt  and  betweenlsh,-— , 

Is  it  Hock  or  Moselle?  who  the  devil  can  tell? 

What,  call  this  Madeira !    'Tis  all  a  chimera. 

It's  Cape,  or  else  made  in  the  Op'ra  Colonnade. 

And  yet  I  prefar  it  to  vinep;ar  Claret. 

There's  nothing,  /  think,  m  a  Gemman  to  drink*-*- 

Please  to  charge  all  your  glasses— a  bumper — "  The  lassesr^ 

The  King— three  times  three— Hip  I  hip  I  follow  mei 

The  noise  and  the  music  now  make  not  a  few  dck. 

And  ho#  many  made  sicker  by  surfeits  and  liquor. 

Will  have  oause  to  remember  the  l<^th  of  Noveiabor ! 


TBAYBLLIMG  AB&OAD. 
**  Qa!  here's  three  of  ns  are  sophisticated.''— £etfr. 
1  AM  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  that  much  is  to  he  fraibed  in 
point  either  of  temper  or  understanding  by  travelling  abroad.  Oiw 
tne  the  true,  stubborn,  unimpaired  John  Bull  feeling,  that  keeps  fast 
hold  of  the  good  things  it  fancies  in  its  exclusive  possession,  nor  ever 
relaxes  in  its  contempt  for  foreign  frippery  and  nnery.  What  Is  the 
use  of  keeping  up  an  everlasting  seesaw  in  the  imaginaitoh  between 
■brown-stout  and  tin  ordinaire j  between  long  and  sliort  waists^  between 
English  gravity  and  French  levity  ?  The  home-brewed,  the  home* 
baked,  the  home-spun,  "  dowlas,  filtby  dowlas  for  me!'*  What,  iii 
short,  do  we  obtain  by  the  contrary  method  of  vain  and  vexatious  com* 
parison,  but  jealousy  of  the  advantages  of  others,  but  dissatisfaction 
with  our  own  I  Why  is  it  that  the  French  are  so  delighted  with  them* 
selves ?  They  never  quit  Paris.  Why  do  they  talk  so  fast?  French 
is  the  common  language  of  Europe.  Man  was  made  to  stay  at  home— 
(why  else  are  there  so  many  millions  bom  who  never  dreamt  of  stirrinsp 
f\rom  it  t) — to  vegetate^  to  be  rooted  to  the  earth,  to  cling  to  his  loed 
prejudices,  to  luxuriate  in  the  follies  of  his  forefathers.  At  preseAt, 
we  resemble  a  set  of  exotics  and  fine,  sickly  plants  tossed  and  tuidbled 
about  !n  flower-pots  and  rickety  cases  firom  shore  to  shore— not  lika 
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ourtMt»tooaJfcft^>6tiiiid|^  vigwrou^r^narled,  grpyfkkg^iQ,ii\q^l — <'  \f\^p 
nov  af<i«cKfd  isoome'  to  DunttDsne;"  and  clouds  «»  Giiglis}i  iKlvec./9t« 
the««m^d«k  And'oHglit  w^n  di^  straod.  Wby«  ihe  aiib  ^Wnej^ai 
ai  Mgki^^iBxl  IdmoBiith  df  imt%  vnlled  round,  «ild  the  petmmiy  U^c4 
*'  iii>tbe*e^<)f  PlioeWs,  and  all  night  ilept  in  ElysiuflH*^*'   ' 

'Tir».  . .?  •> ^-'^  next  day  after  dawn,  f    .. 

mkIo   '  •  ;^  f^d  Hsa^d  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse: 

-  no;-  nr  ,  ^/'AodloUDw'd  80  the  ever-ruaoiiig  year,  ; 

M)  ai  fi  '<)')'  ■  With  p»<>fita)>le  labour  to  his  grave" — 

long^^^feveithfa  sailing  of  steauNbosCa  and  starting  of  Diiigmcest  ifab 
crat$ki6^*of  wbipa  and  rattling  of  wheels,  this  exposing  of  folly  aad-aci 
qttfrii^g  oftaato  was  heard  of.  We  now  seem  to  exist  only  khecote 
are'nM-^t6  be  harrying  on  to  what  is  before  us,  or  looking  back  ao 
whM  is 'behind  us,  never  to  be  fixed  to  any  spot  or  settled  to  any  eni^ 
ployWM^fi;  We  dart  like  the  dragon-fly  to  and  fro  on  the  aur&ce  of 
tha  Mflp,  to  quest  of  omr  insect,  glittering  prey,  and  exhibit  a  pictni^of 
impa^eoee,  insignificance,  and  irritability*  Formerly,  an  Engliab 
cobntry-gentleman  was  like  the  genius  of  the  woods,  enclosed  in  ibe 
heatt  of'One  of  his  hereditary  oaks :  in  the  present  day.  he  approocbcss 
nearer  to  a  moody  spirit,  wandering  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  tW 
other,  Sh  search  of  rest,  and  finding  none.  Enough,  enough.  Return, 
ye  Absentee»-**-Mr.  Maccullocfa  will  not  prevent  you!  Break  ixp^  ye 
Traveller's^Qub,  nor  longer  bestride  the  world  with  one  foot  of  the 
cottipasses  stuck  in  Pall-Mall,  and  the  other  at  Rome !  Your  country 
can  do  without  your  straggling  ubiquity  I 

Dr.  Johnson  t emarked  long  ago  how  little  addition  was  made  to  the 
conversation  of  sensible  men  by  foreign  travel.  Pedants  and  pe<iac- 
tnoHres  indeed  are  always  taken  up  with  what  they  think  ndbody  knows 
bnt  tbetnseltes.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  problem  to  ascertain  whe^ 
tlier  the  slightest  trace  could  be  discovered  of  any  impression  whatever 
made  oh  French  art  by  the  works  of  the  Italian  and  other  great 
painters  durhig  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  that  they  remaioed 
among  them— it  is  true,  the  having  the  Greek  statues  in  their  poaaot- 
sion  seemed  to  confirm  and  encourage  them  in  all  their  faults.  They 
aifliMI  to  seethe  resemblance  between  a  marble  statue  and  their. ow» 
style  of  paimiag ;  and  thought  that  *'  if  'twere  painted,  'twould  foe 
twice  as  fine.**  Antique  symmetry  and  elegance  only  wanted  a  xpodein 
Fraooh  air  added  to  it,  to  be  perfect  I  Thus  we  turn  away  from  tb^ 
lesaona  afibrded  to*  our  vanity,  or  want  of  taste,  and  merely^ attend  to 
wliat  flatters  the  original  disease  or  superficial  bias  of  our  minda.  We 
learfi  itdthtng  from  others,  for  we  see  nothing  ia  them  but  the  reflection 
oflOi^^f^love.  Not  a  particle  of  advance  is  made,  even  in  our  a9 
oftea  boasted  candour  and  liberality.  We  contrive  with  all  ojM  lifter 
rdity  ^ti9  candour  to  turn  the  flank  of  their  virtues  and  to  oircumvi^ 
(heH  food  qualitiea  by  some  insidious  .conceaaion  or  crafty  iaDli^odftip 
snvh^a  mamier  as  to  convert  them  into  an  indirect  complimet^.tD  otK^ 
sillV^Ai'  Timeo  Danao$  ei  dona  ferenfes.  If  we  praiaa  4h^ia»  jkis^w^itb 
aldkewarm  nientd  reservation,  and  we  are  atudyii^  all  the. lime  )iow 
witlf  ttfe  asttistaace  of  a  but  or  an  if  we  .may  ratraet  the  oowardly /doh 
nati^i."  liiberality  begins  and  enda  at  ix>me.  It  is  not  a  mii^boatAy 
aecomplishmeat.  -  Or  all  its  professions  arc  vcrbaK  affected,  ^trained, 
without  vital  heat  or  efficacy  in  them.     We  make  a  great  gulp   to 
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Ct/tak;]^  ^'ac^ktiowledgG  the  plaiiV'ttutii:;  (fte)  Fvesioh.  cKr.niiot*  get 
dNItik^^MVi^ '#d^  not  Tdhy'  liox  ^  Cbe;  aiar4«r  ^dplb.  foiHtbfeiriiBOQey. 
Wtfidd' nkMTidrittk  ond  bit  the  better  of  tfonn  feplih»«tn^d<8rtifi^te'Df 

•  merit  and  absohrfk)¥»  from  mor^l  ttirpittidd|"but«f^oiliiB(llye^^ei'tour 
condescension  in  granting  it.  We  fire  eonvM^^  ihece  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  back-grouvdi  behind  the  sfretieay to  tuflkeinpfor  such  plau- 
sible appearances.     We  are  twisting^  the  tbiilg  about  joihobow,  in  some 

•  secret  corner  of  our  hearts,  to  prove  that  all  fhesii^  tieglict^  recommen- 
.  dstimiff  show  a  want  nf  spirit,  of  neirve;  oif  hatdiKygd^iaxe  tflbmiiiMd  and 

snedUmg,  the  virtiies  of  women.  Like  the  piitriotio  Jttdg^/in>th«ftiR^ 
ofQcietnEHsabeth,  who  accounted  for  the *«dnipaf  alive  boi»B^jSr  §£iUie 
SoAt^'in  tlieaame  way,  we  say  that  tbeFrendi  do^nQt«dmmiil!sai99^ny 
robberies  as  we  do,  because  "  they  have  not  such  good  ^tcarM*'^i  iW<* 
pi^ue'  ourselves,  above  all  things,  on  not  being  a  set  M*  n^iU^s/^. 
Thefi  as  to  the  murders  abroad,  though  they  are  few^  they  ore  90  ^tr«.9Ri9 
and  uooattfral  when  they  do  happen,  such  as  husbai^rkiUHigjA^^ 
wn^s^  mothers  their  daughters,  x&c.  A  perusal  of  the  C^mp^c^^'f^ 
i'My  satisfies  the  English  reader  of  the  total  wimt  of  nbluralaSeci^n 
among  the  French.  As  to  oor  drunkenness,  as  far  as  this  prftctjcer^tiU 
atitkato  us  as  a  national  reproach,  the  truth  is,  **  we  would- oot  ^hangp 
tbttt  ftittU- (great  as  it  is)  for  their  best  virtue."  AH  a\kt  ackoowle^l^e- 
ments  on  this  head  are  essentially  insincere,  lip^deepi  and  ait  boitcnn  so  , 
many  ingenious  and  sidelong  compliments  to  ourselves.  Th&  egptism 
of  a  whole  people  is  proof  both  against  convietioci  and  sbame^;     ^ 

It  is  not  so,  !£  we  ean  discover  any  clue,  any  hint^  any  loc^p^bole*  to 
find  fault.  ^  Oh !  most  small  fault,  how  ugly  in  another  dost  thou  sho^.  I," 
'We  are  then  keen  enough  on  the  scent,  and  *^  stand  Hke  greyhoun^3 
on  the  sttps,  ready  to  start  away.'^    If  a  servaat  inadverteatty  ieiM^8>a 
door  open  at  night,  her  defence  that  therei  is  no  danger  stands  })er  or 
her  nation  in  no  stead, — we  are  furious  at  the  earelessnesa  ^f  Freficl) 
ser rants;  and  fbrgetthe  implied  reproof  to  ourselves  iliat  weip^ime  fy9^ 
la  place  where  such  carelessness  might  be  fatal.     What  monstPOU»t>Pi 
justiee !     We  turn  the  circumstance  over  in  ouv  minda»  andwitbt^  little 
tampering  and  sophistry,  it  comes  out  to  be  owing  not  to  any.  goodness . 
in  t^e  natMMial  character,  but  to  the  greater  security  and  (^rb^rarineisB 
of  the  poHde,  which  is  all  in  our  favour,  and  we  are  otoce  tnor4  fH9  fth« 
ri^  sidte.    This  view  of  the  subject  is  a  mighty  relief  t<>  pjur-fieelings, 
which  were  beginning  to  be  hurt  at  there  being  no.  chancy  x)f,f>ur[dbsfriag> 
our  throats  cut*  while  we  slept,  even  though  the 4ooro  jWerAJeftHofiel^ 
on  purpose.     '*^Bbt  then  look  at  our  liberty,"  a*  Mr*  P«el  sfly^-r-M 
chnnning  libsity  of  bemg  knodced  on  the  head»  or  of  knQeku|g>^d|crs, 
onthe  head  and  being  hanged  (or  it!     The  English  Q)a]«iin><JNivieffed> 
right  t6^'  be    biaekguurdfy  and  this  is  all  they  care  for.  i    Bv>(^  i£  ^ 
Ffeneh'  Mnrqnis  fitehes  a  table^^poon  or  pockets  a  reckoning*  i  then  joyi 
to'tbe  Bn^ish  t  The  jubilee  and  the  rejoicing  is  great.  It  UnA^^r  froi^ 
th)^n«efoi^ayd  Ihat  the  French  are  a  despicable,  worthless  nation^.a^d 
tfaK'>B0^(rti  atei*><  all  faoneurable^  men."    One  argu«s  .that-ttie/M^e^ 
ofibiydet^xMigbt  ttr^havn  ^been  pumped  upon  as  ^*  a  great  m^9^knm^,i!' 
yffbilOyubMmt  triU)es  -it  to  the  corruption  of  the  old  privUieg^^d  or^W 

•  Meaning^  sloul  or  lold  ones. 
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in  Frtince,  ampitg  whom  every  meemieM  atid  prattgtcjr  eeuM^be 
practised  with  itoipunity,  and  consequently  aR  'teikM  ef^'lMaonr 
and  decency  was  lost.  On  the  same  principle  W(^  are  ttmiy  to 
accpunt  for  the  magnificence  of  the  aaloont  in  PMriB>,  atti  'ftt'the 
do^-lioleft  bf  kitchens  into  which  they  thrnat  their  sev^witti^'th^  is, 

'  (torn  the  aristocratic  pride  and  pomp  of  the  great,  and  th^  uMCNr  ^dis- 
regard for  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes  as  of  an  inferior  speeies, 
according  to  the  old  system ;— bat  if  it  is  suggested  titttt  these  siine 
servants  may,  by  the  custom  of  the  place^  come  into  thie  room  with 
y'eju,  or  sit  in  an  anti-roora'  through  which  you  have  occasion  tc»  pass, 

'  then  dur  aristocratic  prejudices  take  the  alarin,  and  ifegin  t»  bte  mi* 
easy  in  their  seats.  So  ill  qualified  are  we  to  judge  of  dthera-or  <Mir- 
selves  t  If  things  are  dirty  abroad,  there  is  a  great  outcry:  V  fhey 
aYe  nice*  it  is  so  much  the  worse.  What  nonsense !  What  lalsv  re- 
flnenlents!  What  trifling  and  effeminacy!  Foreign  smeHs  aAre  Ins 
intolerable  than  foreign  perfumes.  I  heard  it  asserted  the  other  day 
th^t  French  snuff  was  inferior  to  English,  as* 'if  this  drettmstaaee  re- 
established the  national  character,  and  all  their  variety  of  ecenta  and 
modes  of  taking  it  were  mere  affectation  and  pretence.  We  do*  not 
like  another's  house  the  better  lor  being,  finer  than  ovr  own,  nor  a 
countiy  either.  It  is  an  insult  on  our  ordinary  ideas.  The  cooa^- 
squires  and  neighbotiring  dames  went  away  grumbling  and  aulky  fknn 
the  ostentatious  finery  of  Fonthill- Abbey,  and  no  doubt  talked  a  great 
deal  about  real  comfort  when  they  got  home.  The  Frencfc  aalt»  If 
every  thing  ia  so  disagreeable  to  us  abroad,  why  do  we  eomet  Or, 
having  come,  why  do  we  stay  ?  And  die  plea  aeeras  unanswefttble.  I 
get  iiito  a  great  many  scrapes  by  maintaining  that  the  mutton  ia  good 
in  Paris-^a  paradox  which  is  deemed  worthy  of  expatriation^  A  •girl 
in  the  Diligence  coming  alotfg  was  very  angry  the  first  day  betoanie  the 
dinner  was  bad,  there  was  not  a  thing  she  could  eat,  she  waaaorry  ahe 
had  ever  come  to  such  a  country,  she  would  ga  back  agam  imraedi- 
ately,  Sic. ;  the  next  day,  the  breakfast  was  admirable,  tim  made  her 
.more  angry  than  ever,  so  many  things  she  did  not  know  which  to 
ch^se,  she  hated  such  a  quantity  thrown  away,  and  she  wouM  liMch 
nothing  out  of  spite  and  vexation  that  her  former  predictions  did  not 
continue  to  be  made  good.  We  can  forgive  any  thing  sooner  than  a 
real  superiority  over  us.  We  would  thankfully,  joyfully  pot  up  with 
every  inconvenience,  annoyance,  abomination,  while  from  hoAe,  to  go 
back  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  our  taking  the  lead  of  all  ^  reat 

'  of  the  world,  in  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life.  Our  greateat  ene- 
mies are  those  who  rOb  us  of  Our  good  opinion  df  oursdves!* 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  is  settled  in  a  French  boarding-hDnae. 
What  scenes  wq  have  (fit  to  make  us  die  with  laughter)  in  going  over 
the  menses  and  manners  of  the  place  I  How  we  exuK  in  tlie  w^up^ 
maigre!  How  we  triumph  over  the  bouillif  as  hard  as  a  bttMetl  If  a 
single  thing  were  good,  it  would  ruin  us  for  the  everting.  Then  the 
knives  will  not  cut — and  what  a  thing  to  set  'down  a  single  Ibwl  Ibefore 
six  people,  who  seem  all  ready  to  fall  upon  it  and  'tear^  it  in^  |pieccs! 
Wh^t  meanness  and  wretched  economy !     Why  don^t  Aey  get*  a- jgood 

'substantial  joint  of  meat,  in  which  there  would  be  eei  and  emU^'ajgtun? 
tf  they  had  common  sense,  they  would.    And  theia  the  iameMable  want 

'  of  decency  and  propriety  is  another  never-falling  and  delightful  topic 
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•Tbs  d»il4  w.i«MV«ddkd  bsibre  conpany^  and  tbe  dirty  elothet  fi>r  the 
,aMU  wfM|k'«jiiii>}i  «r«  U&  •tewing  in  the  wiodqwall  dinner- lime.' .  The 
n^mer  4^  6i)<;h  a  Goth  too,  a  true  Frenchman !  When,  carving,  he 
floMlis)^  hia -knife .about  in  such  a.  manner  as  to  endanger  those  who 
sifr  oeftR  hiiiBs.and.BtQps  in  the  middle  with  the  wing  qt  a  duck  sttt« 
fieftded  on  the  point  of  his  fork^  to  spout  a  speech  out  of  some  play. 
XliBBer  is  no  sooner  over  than  he  watches  his  opportunity,  collects  ^1 
die  bottles  and  glasses  on  the  table,  beer,  wine,  porter,  empties  thei^  into 
hia.own,  heaps  his  plate  with  the  remnants  of  fricassees^  ^vy,  vege- 
$ablfis,  nuiatard,  melted  butter,  and  sops  them  all  up  with  a  large  piece 
of  bread,  wipes  his  plate  clean  as  if  a  dog  had  licked  it,  dips  his  bread 
IB  aome  other  dish  that  ia  his  hurry  had  escaped  him,  and  finishes  off 
by  pisking  his  teeth  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  He  thei|,  having  sa*- 
tiafled  .bin  most  urgent  wants,  amuses  himself  during  the  dessert  by 
^UHig.saUiu  the  governess'a  fruit,  apd  giviiig  a  pinch  of  snuflE^  to  a 
cat  which  is  seated  ia  his  lap  with  a  string  of  beads  round  its  neck. 
Whai  exquisite  refinement  1  Surely,  the  ]uig]ish  are  a  oentuinr  behind 
the  Freneh  in  civilization  and  politeness !  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  run 
tha  gaontlet  pf  a  French  boarding-house,  to  pay  a  hundred  and  sixty 
ficanca  a  month,  and  be  starved,  poisoned,  talked,  stung  to  death,  to 
arffive  at  so  consolipg  a  reflection  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  ynU 
gar  Frenchman  in  a  low  rank  of  life:  I  answer  that  there  is  no  such 
ehvsKtep  in  any  rank  of  life  in  London — who  spouts  Shakspeare  one 
mMnonti  the  next  picks  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and  then  sticks  it  in  a 
potatoe  to  help  you  to  it ! 

There  are.  four  charges  that  I  would  i^eriously  bring  against  the 
French,  and  that  they  themselves  are  not  prepared  to  repd,  for  they  do 
jiot  ei^pact  them;  the  want  of  politeness,  the  want  of  imagination,  the 
want  of  liberality,  and  the  want  of  gracew  AU  this,  being  footrary  to 
ihwt  iH^Araacea  and  received  opinion,  may  seem  to  require  proof»and 
it  may  have  it  thus : 

First,  as  to  the  want  of  pditeness,  the  French  are  deficient  in  it  for 
thia  reasoo»  that  they  have  no  sense  of  pain,  no  nervous  or  (if  you  will) 
morbid  aenaibility,  and  consequently  can  have  little  delicacy.  They 
ahn  »at  the  agreeable,  1  grant,  and  sucqeed ;  but  they  have  no  idea  oif 
the  disagreeable,  and  therefore  uke  no  pains  to  avoid  giving  ofienee* 
They  consider  every  thing  of  this  kind  as  a  whim  of  the  English.  A 
Frenchman  coughs  in  your  face  and  spits  on  the  floor.  He  runs  up 
against  yoi^  in  the  street,  not  to  affront  you,  for  he  very  politely  bega 
your  pardoui  but  because  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  himself,  and  never 
anticipates  the  shock  which  he  may  give  you.  For  myself,  English* 
like,  as  .one  whom  disagreeable  contingencies  meet  half-way  and  ^Uow 
hard  .u|>on,  if  I  see  a  person  coming  at  the  other  end  of  a  street,  i  am 
not  easy  till  I  have  taken  my  own  side  of  the  pavement,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  possible  I  do  not  mean  to  take  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  eon^ 
tradif  t  another  bluntly  and  argue  a  point  tenaciously,  which  a  French* 
man  wffuld  not  do.  A  French  traveller  will  thrust  his  body  out  of  a 
eQacb*wif)dow  if  there  is  any  thing  he  wishes  to  see,  and  keep  aB  the 
airfiv^  yoU'  aa  if  the  -poach  were  his  own  property,  because  He  ^  a 
.  pleasure  in  looking  out,  and  it  never  once  enters  bis  head  that  yoa 
have,  any  pbjeotion  M>  being  stifled.  On  tbe  same  principle^  be  takes 
hif  dog  into  the  coach  with  him — he  baa  not  the  shadow  of  a  ooneep- 
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lion  iiow^k!i«r*  h^  (Vir'U«tl<»g>^c»tli|)te  dfKntWe'te'iliePiH^t^d^iicaM  or- 
gaft^  t  '^f^etiriv^  l)dfft^e«1i'  e&MHtt  in  6ffidou«t}«^aM<l<6ilk|AiiiaMI^ ; 
•they ai"^  ^Ittick'^n'kee^fiV^  wliat^  Will  'please,  and  r^dy  \.i  tftW^^^nk^t 
wajf^fe*<^r}te*ofltt6  Wiftrtr  ^^^f^  'nw  idry'iotoie#t>'<h^eWrf,J ihfiP 
kD^^iiT^ly^erifisV iri  giving  l^a^D.tb'yHfiers.^  Th^'iticlif^'fii^^DiBite  %^e' 
bc«  '6f  tWngk,  are'  ^aay-^etnfper^,  conciliating,  «^afbl^  bliN/t«^tf6>  «l«Wi' 
bo^iti^irsr  nor  haiightv  resef V€, '  ixor  do  they  gnAw  fhtlr-fierfrtt  bit' l*fe 
xheEt^Uh\  i&bOPdt  what  doed  ovdoea  not  concern  theb],<^M'^^Mtidlilil' 
acedtiiUatal  tfl«  opbn  their  nei^hboui^.     A  probf  df  the  liiftiiM  Wotei^ 
abJfitV^fef  the^FWndi  baa  been  taken  from  thw,  thiit  they'<feflH6ir'€^kl^t^ 
as^ew  ifetdifrti  In' the  woods  of  North  America,  where  thtty  •eatf*ft»d*<> 
OD^  tb^hilk  to  or  admrre  them  but  themsetves.    A  Frenehfoan'tf^deitt' 
ris^sd^l  to  thesnrface,  that  unless  they  can  commiinictfte'thbhiifi^ 
me^^ieVf'y  di^' strike  inward,  and  produce  a  most  uncomfortabi^ef-lorid* - 
oftod^hdk^?    Flattery  and  compliments  are  one  great  ii\gt«fli^6:hi ' 
Fr^ofr  maimers.     You  are  most  secure  on  the  side  of  their  iraiiity,  for  ' 
th^  ftihiky  IS  tolerably  alert  in  them,  and  they  are  less  apt  to',  wotHJd^ 
thatM^f  t)therg  fVom  being  a  little  sore  themselves.     Yet  thi«  Is  hoi  M^' 
ways  the  case,  as  they  are  so  well  fortified  in  their  own  gdod  ^bibh, 
tha^tkey  do  tiot  very  well  believe  how  you  can  be  staggered  in  pours', 
or  pint  oMi  of' coutttenant:e  by  trifling  mortifications.         *  *        *  . 

Secondly,  as  to  irdagination,  it  must  be  allowed  they  are  woefully' «t 
.«  loss  in  this  respect.  The  French,  taken  as  a  nation,  have  no  idea  of 
any  thing  but  what  is  French.  They  are  too  well  pleased  with  them- 
selves to  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  out  of  themselves.  Vanity  amf 
imagination  are  two  incompatible  qualities.  This  is  one  reason  of  their 
dislike  to  drunkenness.  It  puts  them  quite  beside  themselves,  and  dis- 
turbs that  natural  intoxication  and  smooth  fiow  of  the  animal  spifits^  in 
wliich  they  delight  to  contemplate  their  own  image  as  in  a  glass.  A 
dnmken  man  is  no  longer  a  Frenchman.  His  consciousness  of  him^ 
self  and  others  is  gone.  I  wonder  what  a  Frenchman's  dreamt  are 
inad^  of— there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  his  poetry — there  is  nothing 
there  but  id^e9  n^ttes.  An  instance  of  their  inherent  want  of  tmagina- 
tion<was,  that  when  they  had  got  the  Apollo  Bclvidere  in  their  posses^ 
'siot^j'they  declared  It  was  **•  to  remain  there  for  ever."  They  could  "not 
cokM;^ive  St  ehange  ih  the  affairs  of  the  world  possible ;  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  present  object  is  with  them  the  whole  of  time  and  sptfce.  So, 
if  yoti'have  no  money  in  yOar  pocket,  they  are  nt  despair,  and  think 
yoti-  nevet'  can  have  any ;  if  you  bring  out  a  bag  full  of  crowns,  they 
win  go^  away  with  part  of  their  demand,  or  even  without  any  of  it,  as 
well  ^atfsfied  as  if  you  had  paid  the  whole.  They  had  no  nodon  how 
thd  RUssiaiis  should  burn  Moscow.  Paris  is,  iii  their  apprehension, 
thd  whole  ^f  the  universe,  and  they  conceive  of  those  Who  five  oiit  of 
it,  ai/  -brekthing  an  atmosphere  of  barbarism.  They  have  a  certain 
relip^tibrthe  English  as  having  beat  diem-^they  think' this  is  owing 
to  some  supef  rority  in  our  Jack-tars,  and  that  Paris  is  not  a  sea -port !' 
Wfcen  David  was  looking  round  at  some  chcf-tfctuvres  of  Annibsi  Ca- 
racdl^the  Louvre,  he  said,  "  We  thou^  these  pictures  fihc"onctfT^ 
He'lboked  fcr  the  traces  of  his  own  style  in  them,  and  saW 'that^W^^  ' 
wete*fart!i?er  and  farther  removed  from  that.  '    '*    "    -    ''■ '  " 

Thirdly,  tltfe  French  "Tvant  grace,  who  never  Wanted  ifJt.'*  "'Gf^e  ' 
is  not  co!n|ioscd  of  angles.     A  Frtnch  womkn  wtilks  ai  ifshfc  hill  ten- 
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biUeflbi  W^MP^WJ  prWHJie  is  df^fiqwu,    i j4^,^  A  wffeggJejB^v^jyt,, 
quMfc  9B J>ghlr>flriPr^Pt,,Mf,gr^.  ,  At.,  ttie . w*B>TtiWf(,i^floffi,ili>rtj|^., 

ple|iA>JiW)4ftrh  ir^9i,  tbe  French  woioen  lool^.wrall  ».Ji9Wo^jBi3%Sy. 
hayi^;m>t(^^^i9^  i^o^at  atare,  the  same  imj^Qgr^fsiv^pf^../^  TOJ^tFJifi 
qui^i^V€H:;Hi  ibeir  fceeU.    The  Frepch  have  tOQ  suddaa  ^  i^^h)i)|  WW^^. 
*n<M^«WP%..^n4  ketp, their  muaclea  too  tight  and  tqo  M^cfiSf|j^,a^. 
wQfif;j,j9v))ile..i^§.Ei\glish  leem  as  if  their  bodiea  were  a  ^^f^^^^^  t$i.i . 
thi^l^,i,jand ipnly.niove .their  joinu  to  get  forward,.,  They  h/ive\  iv?  .^.iff-tc 
ti<H(J^i9ri  iUox^ess.  .  There  are  faults  <m  both  side^.    Any  one  ;^y  piixn^i 
th^r,cojQ9P(i  French  w^k  by  twisting  and  tripping  and^^ioa^lins^.o)^* 
lipitpp^.  bnt  real  grace  is  not  to  be  caricatqred.     ill  wa^i  S^^lq^pyr.. 
whi^  r^e^l  grace  is^  I  ask  myself,  Hojnr  the  Venus  de  Medicis^.wi^ul^,, 
maye.  from  her  pedestal?    Not  like  a  French  woman,  but  likis  .rrrrr*  ^ 
Tlie  .glide,  of  a  serpent  is  graceful,  that  is«  voluminous  and.  ^^qp^aj*, 
siye.     French  grace  is  a  dextrous,  artificial  substitute  for  ^he  i:e^l. 
thii;^  t9«jght  by  wfilking  along  the  dirty,  slippery  streets  of  Paris. 
Gfiice  is  piade  up  of  curved  lines,  of  continuous,  undulating  FPo;>^-« 
ments;  but  with  the  French  all  is  discontinuousy  pointed,,  angular^ 
Th^y  are.^ht  and  airy,  it  is  true;  and  are  borne  along  by  their  goqd 
spiritsi  with  apparent  ease  and  confidence  in  themselves^  whi(^h  is  e^ 
far  l^et^e^  than  our  lumpish,  clod-hopping,  slouching  g^it«     We  are  lu 
all  respects  a  contradiction  to  each  other;  but  it  does  not.  follow,  th^ 
either  is  perfect.     The  English  seem  made  of  pure  earth  ;  the  Frencii  . 
have,  more  air  mixed  with  their  clay,  the  Italians  ^lore  fire,  the,  G^-  . 
mans  more  water.  .  Yet  the  heavy,  phlegmatic  Germans  have  invent^ 
.clock^s,  gun-powder,  the.. art  of  printing,  and  the  art  of  oil-painfing^ 
What  have  the  other  nations  of  the  modern  world  to  bring  ^ains(  fh^i^ 
four,  things? — The  French  pretend  to  set  the  fashions. to  Ubek  P^igV 
hours.    They,  laugh  at  us  for  our  caps  apd  bonnets  as  ovtre  and-  d*up' 
,maMTiais.govt,  though  we  borrowed  this  bad  taste  from  thepii.  a.  y^£|r  j^ 
two  before!  .  i  ..  i'. 

Fourthly,  to  complete  this  tissue  of  charges  against  FreAch  ipapi^c;;;;^ 
,  they  are  full  of  tracasserie,  of  trick  and  low  cunning ;  th^y  are  a  tlf  QfQ^gl^ 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers.*'  All  their  bonhommie  and  complaisance  ai:e  ^ 
an  end,  as  soon  as  their  interest  is  concerned.  They  are  rude  pr  pplilf « 
just  as  they  think  they  can  make  most  by  it.  A  Freofsh  gf^K^vfan 
travelling  in  company  with  others,  gets  a  cup  of  coffee  at  &littlp,;ibpp, 
for  three  half-pence,  and  laughs  at  you  for  paying  two  franco  fox;,|L  \^^ 
breakfast  at  the  inn*  They  demand  payment  ^r  .boaf4  #vvd  Xpdgi^i^ 
befor^banfl,  which  *shoW8  either  a  grasping  disposition  or.  a  yfS0f,^f>i 
confidence^  .  Besides,  you  cannot  depend  on  them  for  a  mw/^%»  .Ji 
Teatl^^.  inpopsequentiaJity  runs  through  all  they  do.  Th^  fseem  pa(i^ 
rally.  4esiiv>4S. of  escaping  fcpm  obligations  of  every  kind«  .^  th^^l^iii! 
a  throat,  it  is  that  of  some  relation  from  being  ennnyi  with  a  iiepfititic^ 
of. t;b^^fl^me  iii^rcovrs^ — totg'our^  perdrix.  If  you  make* a  bargpi^  nfi^ 
them  and  some  ope  ^Isei  comes  anid  offers  them  a.  «oi/s  mor^.th^  take 
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it,  and  smile  at  your  ^disappointment^  or  pretend  not  to  liave  under-* 
stoAd  jon.  '  If  rtrey  can*  impose  on  yon  for  once,  tlicy'  AMk'it  *  -won- 
derful achievement,  and  consider  the  loss  of  vour  tnstom  tioAmff. 
Thik  would'be  looking  too  fer  forward.  Therefore/ they  xita*  nev«r'be 
a  commercial  people;  fot' commerce  has  a  lon^  mMtadry  atfd  long 
hkndk.*  -,..-,.' 

"  To  return  to  om*  own  good  folks,  'fteany,  it  is  not  stirf^ing  tteit 
thW  meet  vdch  the  sort  of  aictreH  fli^  do,  that  Aey  ai'e  sdrrounded 
arrd^  stored  at  and  made  a  prise  of,  fike  some  outlanilRsti  \>easc  cast 
lipori  hostile  shores,  tnistead  of  havihg  arrived  by  the  iiafoa)  convey- 
ances, the^  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  thrown  out  of  a  balloon, 
6)t  to  liave  dropped  from  the  clouds,  diey  are  so  stunned,  and  '^hocked, 
and  stupefied,  and  jammed  all  together,  without  any  variety  of^faarac^ 
ter  or  appearance.  There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  Aelord 
and  the  commoner,  the  lady  and  her  maid.  A  pert  French  soubrettt 
going  afong  laughs  at  them  both  alike.  Travelling,  like  Death,  fevels 
ait  distinctions.  *'  The  toe  of  the  citizen  treads  on  the  courtierVhtfel, 
and  galls  his  kibe."  We  are  all  katUfellow  weil-mel.  The  difRrenee  is 
not  worth  the  counting.  It  is  as  if  one  great  personffication  of  John 
Biill  had  been  suspended  over  the  Continent,  and  had  been  dadied  to 
the  ground  in  a  thousand  fragments,  all  bruised  and  senseless  idfke. 
A  galvanic  process  is  necessary  to  restore  us  to  Kfe.  The  mMSond 
character  is  fastened  to  our  shoulders  like  a  pedlar's  pack.  It  h  in 
vain  for  any  one  to  think  of  holding  up  his  head,  of  straightening  hit 
back,  of  quickening  his  step,  or  unloosing  his  tongue — ^we  are  stHl  otit* 
done  in  all  these  particulars  by  the  French,  who  appear  aibrward 
antithesis  to  tis ;  and  we  turn  back  to  join  the  awkward  squad  of  our 
countrymen^  and  make  common  cause  with  them.  What  signify  oor 
poor  individual  pretensions,  if  we  see  a  whole  nation  having  die  atart  of 
us,  and  determined  to  keep  it?  No !  no  one  professes  oo  be  any  better 
than  his  neighbours ;  or  if  he  does  step  forward  to  distinguish  hhnseff 
with  a  vapid  air  of  asnurance,  he  is  soon  put  back.  Like  a  eh>wn  it 
compaYW,  who  forgets  all  his  jokes,  one  wouM  suppose  there  had  been  no 
such  thmg  as  wit  or  humour  in  England,  because  a  French-  baiiier  is 
unacqi^inted  with  it:  we  veil  our  proud  pretensions  to  the  genius  of 
French  grimace — ^in  pure  sheepishness  axtA  mauvaise  hmtey  we  give  up 
Relding  and  Congreve  as  dull  Englishmen,  or  raw  beginners ;  Prbr's 
Chloe  was  a  dowdv,  lind  Waller's  Sacharissa  a  mistake !  Bat  to  make 
some  amends,  We  nave  a  corps  de  reserve  to  retire  upon  in  our  wisdom 

%  Ftftncb  ragasa  «re  cheats,  nol  thieves.  Frcaah  hppeafty  mxum  oot.periMps 
l^ppm:the  lova  c2  justice*  but  from  a  repugoance  to  Yioleoce  or  force.  Thej  are  a 
comjplaisaDt  people,  and  would  not  rob  you  without  first  asking  your  consent,  aafl 
making  yoti  an  accomplice  in  your  own  wrong.    There  is  «o  rudeness  done  to  tbe 


wlllla  this, when  it  is  preriously  won  over  to  Ihein  slile,.and  yon «r«4k« ttady 
dtn^vwithtis  artUioc  mnAJintsse.  There  is  a  Twiily.aa  well  aa  love  of  bM*.  ««a- 
eenKQ4  iM'thia,  The  French  will  mske  a  fool  of  you  Cor  nothin^^  an^i  will  |vird]y 
be  pcevailed  on  to  take  your  goods  except  by  stratagem.  Besides,  tbej  have  a  less 
rude  grasp  of  external  objecu,  less  tenaciousness  of  property  and  sttbstantlU  ' 
f<M^4bsa  lUe  English  :-^they  live  more  upon  air.  l%ey  iMlM  eoUsaauiiiM  sliS  ^ 
fitaV' Aiir  sickness,  and  iBdiSbrenee.  FatSlwr  aevtU,  ihmmU^  r9k>Mlt  *fif 
laHMSffSi  sadiifip^ence  united,  and  are  Fery  pl^  U^.thi$jmt^  ,//,lUfqv, 
SIgnor  Sautillanc,**  says  the  oraro  in  Gil  Bias,  ^^  that  When  (he  'questi9n  is  to 
carry  off  the  goods  of  another,  I  hare  the  strength  of  flefcaKr.^ 
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and  our  courfge^  in  pur.^ewioo  and  oux  ]Lp<^e  ,(,$^a1|j|i>^re  we  are 
shy  af'brinfi]:^  forward),  inovix  trade  ^Q,^<:;mmfCfi^ff^  rel^^oa  and, 
gpYfiffnmni;  .apd  eyq;yone  ob  tbea^  ackAowl«4^e^p^^^^ 
heio,  ax)d  a  sag^  TheiMll  our  men  are  hpae^t  and  all  our'  wppa^^  ^^-j 
tuQiif ,  ,B^  joqt  Ukc^  the  FreDch,.  In  t40i;ido.n  tl\ere  are  np  ,tQSpi!^f,fitP' 
edtutes^  sharpers,  or  the  rest  of  it.  We  persuade  ourselves  that  vve^Mtf 
just.t^e.reyfE^ae  pj^^  that  we  ifould  be  <ihPV\ght  to,  batp.  or  d^apis^  in 
otherf ^  ,  We  mx.  up  puc  foibles  and  our  virtues,  our  di^lnpss  au^  pjur. 
vanity^  o,ur  wi^dpm  and  pur  valour  very  kindly  in  tbe^aaijgie  f^ifjifpa])^ 


h'ke.people  041  at  sea  in  a  boat  in  the  last  extremity/. each  bn^ji^  ^ 
self  ea^itled.to.an  equal  share  in  the  common  lot!    Can  tmy^wo]^^.^^ 
mofe  ifnfrj^dly  than  this  state  of  the  exacerbation  of  our.  P^iy^te^aQ 
publiq  pr^udice9»  in  which  every  thin^  is  transposed  and  disjiortfq  w 
the  mer^  gpipt  of  contradiction,  to  a  just  estimate  either  of  purs^igsif^ 
orortersf  .  /    .      .  ,  V  , 

W(9  fee)  at  a  loss  abroad,  or  (in  the  common  phrase)  lik,e  fish  out  of 
watert  .because  npbody  takes  much  notice  of  or  knows  any  thing  aboift 
us.  fiut  is  it  npt  the  same  in  going  into  any  country^town  in  England? 
Dpe^  a  deputation  wait  upon  us  from  the  principal  inhabitants  when  we 
arrive  by  the  coach  at  Birmmgham  or  Coventry  ?  An  Engh'shman  h^ 
so  far  more  honour  out  of  his  own  country,  where  he  is  (as  Cow- 
ley es^presses  it)  "  a  species  by  himself,"  and  entitled  to  some  distinction 
aa  a  novels  or  non-descript.  But  in  the  one  case  we  feel  at  homf , 
and  do  uot  care  about  the  people  in  a  provincial  town  taking  no  notice 
of  us»  because  we  know  they  are  no  better  than  we :  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try we  jsre  not  quite  so  sure  of  this,  and  the  indifierence  of  others  be- 
cornea  connected  with  a  dread  of  insignificance  on  our  part,  th  London 
ife  ^ve  common  topics  and  common  amusements,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
same  gjreat  citv;  and  the  esprit  de  coci^ju  in  some  measure  qualiS^a^ 
and  carries  onpetty  chagrins  and  individual  slights.  What  adds  to  the 
feeling  of  littleness,  dissipation,  and  vulgarity  in  Paris,  is  that  you  are 
taken  up  only  with  the  present,  passing  objects— the  shops,  the  houses 
the  dirt,  the  finery,  the  walks,  the  people,  dogs,  and  monKeys  :  in  Jjiiixr 
doui  that  is,  at  home,  you  have  unavoidably  certain  associations  lyith 
the  DA^t,  and  the  metropolis  gradually  grows  and  emerges  out  of  ita 
original  obscurity  in  '*  the  mind's  eye/*  The  house  here  in  the  Rue  4e 
Chantereine,.  where  Bonaparte  alighted  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  ,^ 
barely  kqpwn.  It  is  the  order  of  the  day  to«0ace  the  memory  pf  dieir 
short-lived  greatne83*  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  mind  to  know  causes 
and  consequences — without  which  it  grows  restive  and  impatient.  The 
immediate  object  torn  out  of  its  place  in  the  order  of  events  at  least 
does  not  satisfy  the  mind  of  an  Englishman.  We  have  not  ikith^  we 
have  not  interest  in  it.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  sense  of  listlessness,  of 
firetfulness,  and  disgust  whenever  we  are  thrown  into  a  crowd,  .particu-! 
hudy^  al  a  distance  from  home.  We  are  then  more  at  fault  wan  «ver«^ 
Vet  why  must  we  be  in  the  secret,  in  the  cabinet*council  of  pasno^ 
eVeutsf  Are  tiiey  not  to  go  on  without  us  ?  Must  our  desire  to  ihtet- 
fefj^  gr  cpriosjty  to^jknow  the  exact  truth,  stop  their  progress  t  ,  'Qsn 
lae/iotc.  look. at  ^  (contispiece  and  be  pleased  with  it«  witliout. ^ii^^j^ 
the  >beokf  Caimal  a  Prencb  milliner  sit  in  a  shop  gracefiiHy,  vid  witk 
every  attjBntion  to  ;propnety,  without  asking  our  leave,  oir  first  saiiiWiig 
us  whether  the  change  from,  slatternliness  to  neatness,  .from  ^oq^tfy  to' 
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mcKletty,  is  re*l  or-ttppKr^ni?  ^'OliT'il  iV  wretdied'/  this  'hnportunate 
Aiitrttotir/of  makltijg:  dUfrseWifesthi^  fiivot  <ni  vdlleh  thfe'  WlibW  WoSftf  bras 
.(Botind:  'Slii^lfi  Md  SK^ll  dui?  od^  sfelf-ftn^ortarfce  as  wki^illjWls  "bat  a 
iftet  ^D'^xnupfifistfll^^Wkh  dri  »tito  9f  tAih^s;  'ffb#'d6'f&^?^Sh{  |^  on 
'jmAurafeseBeftt' Wfe  fliid-  them  ^Justr  the  sawt  Wlifeii'-wfe  tTetiitt;  ^  *1ie 
tjEngia5b.ar0«k)0thfe  i8&ii'th<ar  shines  on^Fi'anee.'lidtr  <!l$d[ith^^aii^'^  be- 
iMt  werwtf ^^Iktrti)  iivthe^ tiirf^s^  <5r  Madatti^  de  Pom>kd<^ti^  dha^^falihe 
oBa  VoiUbwt  W^  thfe  couVt-bettatieaf  to  wah  tb  kri6^^hr^t)l^W6,'fre- 
.fertthey  g^ve  Aeif  aiisirefs  to  Louis  XIV.  or  LoiiiS'XV.f'Waaarbe 
ikhSivlgii^'Wrott»'V€*y'»prtttjr  letters,  thoagh  the  -Nfetir^  irfiiithfy^Ma- 
/Igaiftid'-wali  oot  then  in  ekfsteoce!  One  worcrld  ^hmk' atilirst^'ifiat 
iiiaadKig^ittid  reflection  would  cure  this  teasing  dispositiort;  a^d'^et.'by 
i^f/M^giM^'a  kind  of  factitious  interest  and  omnipresence  in  '^tft  cases, 
«is  mnctsf'uar  ikp*  with  ev^ry  thing  again,  and  confirms  our  oVi^ihiF  ^go- 
itisBlf^ao  if  we  bid  a  right  to  be  consulted  and  to  giire  our  opinion  on 
•wbttl'tUus  patfstfs'in  review*  before  us.  Nature  is  incohrigibte— ^th^^  is 
kutcf&me  so  «n<aU  or  intricate  at  whrch  our  self-love  will  not  conttfVe 
4!ir(oreep  in.  Naturam  expelfas  furbd,  vsqite  returret!  '  The  oiily  aker- 
.i^la^ivevo  bo  pursued  in  these  circumstances  is  to  visit  Paris  wi'fh|  all 
l^e  tg«Mtlm6(Bf,  simplicity,  ant!  disposition  to  admire  with  which  Sir  Ffao- 
'4cis  Wronghead  and  his  family  came  up  to  London ;  or  to  go  abi-oad 
spitting  our  spite  at  every  stage,  and  determined  to  condemn  in  the 
lamp,  like  Matthew  Bramble ; — the  half-way  course  between  of  qdbs- 
tioning  and  criticising  and  accounting  for  every  thing,  is  intolerable. 

dome  then,  and  let  us  away  from  all  this  cabal  and'  impertinence, 
«nd  let  us  cross  the  Alps.  Pictures,  ruins,  mountains,  defy  this  petty 
petsonaiiey  and  painful  jealousy.  They  are  abstractions  of  the  mind. 
With  the  first  sight  of  Mont-Blanc  you  leave  yourself  behind,  and  tra- 
^  Ihtoiigh  a  romance — in  a  waking  dream  of  the  distant  and  the  past. 
Wboj' in* crossing  IVlount  Cenis,  ^inks  of  Tottenham -cburt  Ro^rd? 
Who,  itr  the  Louvre  or  the  Vatican,  is  jealous  of  the  claims  of  native 
art?  •  Wlld,in  the  streets  of  Turin  or  Ferrara,  does  not  find  himself  at 
hoftfe-^in  the  home  of  early  imagination,  in  the  palaces  and  porticoes 
df  high-tounding  thought?  Here  the  whole  impression  tells  for  itself 
ii*iftiniple«  entire,  majestic — and  has  no  drawback  of  invidious,  cowardly 
fmij^Hson.  What  we  have  read  of  in  books,  or  had  glimpses  of  in 
ikneyj'*'  those  brave,  sublunary  things,"  handed  dowh'firom  age  to  age, 
Stid  wrought  into  oar  memory,  these  form  part  of  ourselves,  and  we 
llavis  no  tmeasiness  on  that  head.  Here  fame  triumphs  over  envy,  the 
gveat  over  the  Kttle.  There  is  here  nothing  that  can  be  cbtmected  with 
upbtattpiretension  or  personal  competition,  or  the  fashion  of  the  hour : 
•<ua]|  speaks  of  the  past,  of  glory  departed,  of  the  races  that  are  gone, 
otA  between  whom  and  us  the  grave  has  placed  a  Idfly  barrier.  Their 
dilibsWe  the  cities  of  the  dead — from  their  mouldering  battlements  the 
fkces  of  the  ragged  warrior  still  look  out.  'ISdmetimes^  as  I^^^e  upon 
the  dying  embers  in  my  room,  the  tnddy  streaks  and  nodding  frag- 
ments shape  themselves  into  an  Italian  landscape,  and  Radicofani  rises 
in  the  distance,  receding  into  the  light  of  setting  suns,  that  seem  bid- 
ding the  world  farewell  for  ever  from  their  splendour,  their  pomp,  and 
the  surrounding  gloom !  Or  Pertrgfa  op^s  its  cloistered  gates,  and  1 
look  down  upon  the  world  beneath,  and  Foligno  and  Spoleto  stretch 
out  their  dark  groves  and  shining  walls  behind  me !   You  seem  walking 
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in  thp  vamy  f^r  tl|#.,f()9i|4aw  of  \i£^i)ideat(i99kl9imtigt0Vt^  nA.m^9 

e^t|i ^mu\'  ^n\3[h^U%  9s  the  water  hatby  and %\t^  ar»  ofsttamnmiYDu 
9P|4^U)$rA>?ffy^  iDlfo  tha^Qinb.$.  N^3KH»iai»«hraorBTftilBfn 

Qulf  dt  jjqH^lfy/^ -vjew  objects  \^y  ^he  twijlighe*  of  Wstory*  '¥p«« 4af e 
ng  m9re  ^^dj9  wjcd)  ihe  ^present  lace  of  peopM  than  lit  pem^tng^^aki^iold 
fcppft.^  jyp^:^,  t^y  are  alilw  ap^c^«,tora .  ^of  the-  rni^y^Mtneff^^diiir 
(yauo^^  /s^.^h^^ivUe^iUDCfe  of  tba  MoagW^POt^^a-  Swil^ertaildvIiDll  itiie 
9m^^ndy  tb^iQ^goitude  ^f  the  ^bjeotf,  aa.i^c^l.  aa  .tbaioqaiejtndiidie^- 
df^io/l  qfx^p  c^sii^mary  modes  of  Ufe«  aanibiUiaa^  alt  pars^Mi^/ylMriii- 
tlc^ns^;  .^f  jfou  &11  from  the  top  of  one  of  those  eregt^  yon  willriirafilc 
;XPtur  QOpk  whether  you  are  a  Frenchman  or  an  E^iahmaii^:r«»x^e 
y^eyb^low.  you  may  exclaim  without  much  affectatiop-r-^**  Vaiii  fimqp 
^!gl$^^y.9^(li6  world,  I  hate  ye!"  Agaioi  iai  Holland  you  ^^  an 
«^ce$aipn  to.  your  i^leas  of  civilLzation  by  reoogniainglavgeUiaQlSKaf 
mM^^nd  water  as  the  dwellings  of  men^  axid  are  happy  to  idndi^ihtd^a 
I^]i(tchipaa  is  not  a  boor.  You  draw  00  parallel  between  yoiiwdf  and 
l^im.;  and  clap  htm  on  the  back,  and  praise  the  neatness  of.  hia.bouaes 
and  windows  without  envying  the  owner.  Our  intercourse  ia  as  fri«ndljR». 
and  asi  ixee  from  rivalry,  as  the  notice  we  take  ^of  a  great  shoei^do^ 
Oiir  petty  national  prejudices  do  not  bristle  up  at  evevy  tusa^^lifafr 
rmillf  v^pan  the  fretful  porcupine."  So  far  it  is  well.  In  other  plaem 
1  f^rg^t  myself,  but  in  France  I  am  always  an  Eoglishmati*  The  Utick 
ox  there  treads  upon  my  forehead.  In  a  town  in  Italy,  some  pnsbnara 
from  behind  the  bars  of  a  gaol«window,  called  out  **  Fraactso"  as  we 
passed,  meaning  thereby  that  theif  were  gentlemen  and  that  we  Wi9re 
French,  .  I  was  not  displeased  to  have  got  so  far  soiuh  as  to  have 
worn  out  the  traces  of  my  personal  identity  in  tiiis  manner.  AjDsrtbiog 
to  leave  the  sense  of  self  behind  us,  and  not  to  aggravate  .it.  by.  Ibreigii 
tnavel  and  national  aptipathiea !  . It  is  well  to  be  a  citiaenof.tbe  world, 
to  fall  io,  as  nearly  as  we  can.  with  the  ways  and  feelings- of  others,  add 
make  one's-self  at  home  wherever  one  comes:  or  it  is  b^ttev'stiM^to 
live  in  an  ideal  world,  superior  to  the  ordinary  one,  to  carry  in  one'a 
own  breast ''  that  peace  which  passeth  understanding,"  that  .no  accidetit 
of  timp  or  place,  irri^tiop  or  disappointment,  can  assail,  ex^cept  for jthe 
moment,  thai  neither  debts  nor  duns  annoyf  that  reopneiles  itself  ^aH. 
situations  and  smooths  all  difRculties;  not  to  be  calm  in, solitude' and 
agitated  in  the  assemblies  of  men,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  great  eity  ^ 
retain  possession  of  one's  faculties  as  in  a  perfect  solitpde,.  and  m  a 
wilderness  to  be  surrounded  with  the  gorgeousness  of  art  ;.ta.owA.nft 
allegiance,  to  the  elements,  not  to  be  the  creature  of  ciroumatM^etB  der 
pendent  on  a  gust  of  wind>  a  bad  smell,  a  dinner  or  a  waiter  aft  aA 
iiin,.t}ie  good  or  bad  sutp  of  the  roads,  but  to  make  the  beat  oft  ^m 
goings  and  comings,  and  of  all  eircumstances,  as  oply  passages  ^  lltat 
longer  yet  brief  journey,  that  by  fitful  stages  and  various  ups  and  downif 
conducts  us  to  "  our  native  dust  and  final  home! "  ... 
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I  EAMBLES    IN    KEVf    SOUTH    WALES. 

Letter  VIU. 

I  seN'T  like  the  men  who  will  travel  frmn  Dan  Jto  Beenhaha  and  tell  sa 
nothiof .  In  a  oountry  like  New  South  Wales  this  dispodtion  is  paittonlailj 
to  be  regretted^  because  every  thinf  is  new,  even  to  the  high  road;  and  what 
Utde  knowledge  we  may  acquire  of  our  common  oountry  should,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  thrown  into  the  general  fund.  That  old-gentlemanly  viee  avarice, 
that  last  infirmity  of  man,  is  bad  enou^  when  merely  confined  to  cash,  but 
an  avarice  of  knowledge  is  hateful  and  injurious.  But  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  §ne  oountry  is  litue,  and  might  be  put  in  a  nutshell ;  and  when  we  oome 
to  think  of  the  interior,  we  know  no  more  of  it  than  we  do  of  the  nioon ! 
''  We  are  perfectly  astonished,"  said  the  ofEcers  of  the  French  squadron, 
when  they  lay  in  Port-Jackson  a  year  ago,  "  at  your  superb  oountry .'^ 
^— '^  What,"  replied  a  gentleman,  "  is  it  that  most  excites  your  surprise?" 
-^'  That  you  have  been  so  long  in  it  and  know  so  little  about  it,*'  was  the 
severe  answer.  It  was  a  just  reproof,  and  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  minds 
of  tiiose  who,  by  offering  rewardB  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  would  est 
alive  the  spirit  of  discovery,  draw  the  whole  eyes  of  £urope  to  our  shotea, 
redeem  the  character  of  our  countr}'men  from  ^e  reproach  of  Frenchmen^ 
and  by  thus  fostering  a  laudable  enterprise  secure  to  themselves  an  impe- 
rishalue  name  !  But  it  is  of  no  use  talking,  nothing  will  be  done  on  a  grand 
scale,  the  government  hands  are  too  full  of  business.  Like  the  repentance 
of  sailors  in  a  storm, 

*'  Tbsy  vow  to  aioeDd  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't. 
Because  if  drownM  they  ean*t — if  saved  they  won* t  /" 

Collet's  Inn  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  half  way  to  Bathurat,  and  had  as 
Uie  preceding  half  was,  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  is  the  worst  The 
Vale  of  Clwyad  reminds  one  of  the  Valley  of  Bsstan,  in  the  pass  of  Ronces- 
valles.  But  we  must  not  forget  mine  host  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  give  him 
the  go-by  in  this  way.  I  assure  you  there  is  only  one  better  inn  in  the  whole 
oolon]^ ;  for  it  is  as  warm,  comfortable,  and  commodious  in  the  inside,  as  it  is 
heantifui  and  pioturesque  without.  The  house  is  neat  in  the  extrsme,  and  the 
bprightness,  oroer,  and  almost  Dutch  cleanliness  of  the  kitehen  -plewed  and 
surprised  me.  To  arrive  at  Collet's^  ialike  passengersjroing  a^ore  finom  » 
weary  vovage,  every  thing  appears  eouleur  de  rote.  There  was  just  light 
enough,  tne  evening  we  got  in,  to  see  to  shave  and  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able after  the  filthy  night  at  Springwood.  Our  horses  were  delivered  over 
to  the  hostler,  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  would  each  get  a  beDvfbl, 
fbr  we  were  in  a  land  of  plenty ;  there  was  no  necessity  to  sttmd  by,  stroldnr 
their  tails,  as  somebody  recommended  in  another  place,  while  they  deroored 
their  thimbleful  of  maiae ;  their  chafed  backs  were  well  bathed  in  mt  and  w»- 
ter,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  house,  and  discussed  a  supper  in  the  midst  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  as  good  as  we  could  have  had,  for  aught  I  know,  at  the 
Blue  Boar  in  Holbom.  It  was  an  American  sort  of  supper,  indudii^  excel- 
lent hyson  tea,  double-refined  sugar,  plenty  of  cream  and  butter,  as  hard  as 
cheese,  and  the  water  crystal  itself.  When  I  saw  such  a  plenty  of  good  fnr- 
niture,  glan  and  earthenware,  I  at  first  wondered  how  such  fragile  funnture 
could  have  been  brought  so  steely  across  the  mountains,  but  fm  no  suipciae' 
as  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  Ume  itself,  of  which  the  house  was  built,  was 
brought  all  the  way  from  Paramatta  I  a  distance  of  seventy  miles ;  and  of 
course  when  thev  can  bring  lime,  they  can  as  well  bring  loaf-sugar.  After 
supper,  and  drinking  the  health  of  our  Sydney  friends,  male  and  female, — 
fbr  It  was  Saturday  night, — ^we  finished  our  cigars  under  the  verandah,  tfaouch 
ntber  chiUy,  and  amused  ourselves  bv  listening  to  a  man  in  the  kitchen,  who 
was  busy  reading  aloud  a  tenjdays*  old  "  Australian"  to  a  party  round  him. 
But  though  ten  days  old,  it  was  new  to  them,  for  it  had  just  arrived  in  a  dray> 
"ich  is  the  admirable  state  of  our  internal  communications  in  Kew  South 
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Wales.  After  excellent  beds,  we  reeamed  our  journey  in  the  morning.  I 
would  fidn  have  stopped,  but  time  would  net  pnmit ;  besides,  all  this  good 
accommodation  is  not  had  for  nothing,  some  people  thinking  the  diarges 
hig^  at  this  house  under  the  hill,  though  for  my  part  I  thought  them  ex* 
tremely  moderate,  every  thing  considered.  I  thought  of  4he  oene^t  onoe 
icribbledonapane  ofglassat  asimilar  j^ace — 

<<  Cor  life  it  like  a  wiater's  day. 
Some  oaly  breakfast,  and  away^- 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  wall  fed  ; 
The  oldest  man  bnl  siifis  and  goes  to  bed. 
Hard  ii  bis  fate  wlio  lingers  out  the  day ; 
Who  goes  the  soopest  has  the  least  to  pay  V* 

And  away  we  cantered  for  Cox's  River.  Here  was  the  first  granite  th^d 
aeen  in  the  colony,  a  granite  sand  and  small  particles  of  quartz  fonnin£[  the 
dust  of  the  road.  Wallnrawang  district  lies  to  the  right  going  from  Chiefs 
to  Cox's  River,  and  is  said  to  be  a  fine  valley  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a  much 
shorter  road  to  Batiiurst  than  the  one  at  present  used  over  Mount  Blaxland. 
There  are  some  very  respectable  settlers  m  the  vaUey  of  Wallurawang ;  their 
sKiple  scope  of  pasture  is  not  likely  to  be  curtailed  for  many  years,  unless  the 
toad  proposed  hj  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  should  be  commenced  along  the  val« 
ley.  Five  or  six  miles  brought  us  to  Cox's  River,  where  we  had  two  most 
dangerous  fords  to  pass  the  horses  over,  owing  to  tiie  deep  holes  of  the  first 
a^«am  and  the  loose  stones  of  the  main  river.  The  wrecK  of  former  bridges 
was  lying  on  the  s^t,  apparently  very  old.  The  two  fords  are  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  one  another,  and  between  them  is  the  military  station  or 
barrack,  occupied  by  a  non-commissioned  offlcerand  ten  or  twelve  men  of  the 
57th,  under  tne  command  of  a  subaltern*  Half  a  dozen  man  from  the  staiF- 
corps  might  repair  these  bridges,  I  should  think,  in  a  fortnight.  I  observed 
several  soidiars  belonging  to  the  station  enjoying  themselves  in  perfect  i>e- 
fKne  on  benches  outside  their  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  like  so  many  pen* 
aioners  at  Chdsea,  and  while  they  sat  looking  at  us  almost  breaking  our 
horses'  legs  through  the  ford,  I  wished  that  the  active  officer  in  charge  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  had  been  with  us  on  a  hundred-guinea  horse.  This  is  the 
last  stream  that  runs  towards  Sydnev,  whose  estuary  is  ascertained.  Cox's 
River  fiidling  into  the  IVarmgamba,  the  Warmgambainto  the  N^ehn;  the 
Nepean  into  the  Hawkeebury^  and  the  Hawkedrary  into  the  Paeifie  Ocean 
«t  Broken  Bay.  All  tiie  other  rivers  or  streams  beyond  this  run  the  oth^ 
way»  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  refusing  to  have  sny  thing  to  do  with 
the  sea  coast,  and  with  the  most  unfilial,  provoking  obstinacy,  deserting  old 
i«ther  Ocean  and  Us  saline  embraces  for  the  muddy  repose  of  some  mediter-- 
ranean  puddle  I  Cr^dat  JudaBu»!  I  wonder  that  some  wapp  has  not  set  on 
foot  a  report,  that  the  Maequarrie  was  met  with  in  a  certam  meridian  going 
uparhiU>  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour.  This  wonM  remind  one  of  a 
aoog  that  Theodore  Hook  singe,  beginning-^ 

''  Come,  come,  sayi  Mrs.  Noah, 
The  ark  is  at  the  door,  &c.*' 

The  road  from  Cox's  River  is  good  enough,  but  every  quarter  of  an  Lour 
you  must  dismount,  either  to  walk  your  horse  up  or  down  the  hills,  which  are 
tremendous,  and  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession.  Mount  Blaxlaniflls 
long  ftnd  steep,  and  the  road  is  taken  over  the  very  summit.  The  view  does 
not  repay  yon  for  the  trouble  of  ascending ;  bat  ascend  vou  must,  or  stop 
and  starve,  fbi'  it  is  a  desolate  and  barren  place.  The  high  ran^e  of  the  Car- 
ninthen  Mountahis  bounds  the  horizon  to  the  North,  and  exhibits  three  lofty 
peaks,  thd  most  remarkable  of  which  is  called  Evans's  Crown,  after  the  de- 
pttty^  eto'veyor  ef  Van  Dlemen's  Land,  who  was  despatched  by  Macquarie 
aoross  the  mountains,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Lawson's  party,  to  continue  the 
dhMM^eriet  of  those  enterprising  gentlemen.  The  other  two  peajcs  ia*e  aeve^ 
raDy^MUn^d  Moimt  Larson  and  Mount  Wenthworth.    At  this  part  of  the 
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road  we  met  two  Gk>vemmeiit  teams  with  wool>  from  his  Majesty's  fiurm  at 
Bathurst.  The  steep  road  was  swept  clean  like  a  sanded  floor  by  the  taS 
trees  tied  with  a  cham  behind  the  drays.  I  was  now  convinced  that  these 
hills  required  the  drag  of  very  large  trees^  or  the  whole  concern,  buUocks 
and  all,  would  go  headlong  to  destruction.  An  occasional  manna-tree 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  journey  over  Mount  Blaxland,  and  as  I  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  little  pieces  that  had  fallen  underneath,  I  was  acreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  it  the  real  manna  of  commerce,  of  a  verv  agreeable  sweetness. 
It  is  as  white  as  snow,  in  little  stalactic  drops,  and  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
tree  known  here  by  the  name  of  ash,  or  white  bastard-gum.  In  Sicily,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Sm^rth,  the  manna  is  produced  from  the  frcurinus  omu^, 
by  horizontal  mcisions  m  the  bark  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  said 
to  be  cathartic ;  but  is  found  in  the  Bathurst  country  in  quantities  very  in- 
considerable, and  is  merely  a  curiosity.  One  feels  naturally  curious  to  know 
if  this  was  the  manna  of  the  ancient  Israelites ;  and  if  so,  how  its  peculiar 
medical  qualities  were  overcome.  According  to  subsequent  observation  near 
Bathurst,  I  felt  satisfied  no  tree  could  yield  daily  more  than  one  table-spoon> 
ful,  even  in  the  height  of  the  season,  which  is  in  the  three  months  of  autumn ; 
therefore  I  am  of  opinion  it  could  not  have  been  an  Australian  ash  that  af- 
forded the  Jews  of  old  such  a  wonderful  supply,  who,  according  to  Scheuch- 
zer;  consumed  94,460  bushels  every  day  for  forty  years,  and  as  no  manna  fell 
on  Saturdays,  they  would  have  to  collect  on  Fridays  twice  the  quantity,  or 
188,932  bushels,  or  which,  at  56  lbs.  to  the.bushel,  would  be  4723  tons;  cer- 
tainly a  very  large  produce.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  pursue  the 
inquiry.  Arter  passing  Jock's  Bridge  and  Antonio's  Creek,  about  twenty-fire 
mues  of  a  fatiguing  ride,  we  left  the  high  road,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
horses  a  bite  of  grass  on  the  bank  of  the  Fish  River  -  and  a  very  pretty  green 
spot  we  found,  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  all  tiie  day.  We  lay  down 
on  the  sward,  and  enloyed  our  hour's  rest  and  luncheon  as  much  as  the  horses 
did  theirs.  If  I  had  been  inclined  to  give  a  sermon  in  reverence  of  the  day, 
I  certainly  would  have  chosen  for  the  text  that  beautiful  poetic  verse  of  the 
23d  psalm — 

*'  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  ; 
He  leadeth  roe  beside  ^be  still  waters.'* 

We  had  still  twenty-five  miles  to  ride  to  Bathurst,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as 
we  had  rested  our  little  hour,  the  saddles  were  adjusted,  and  we  cross- 
ed the  rapid  Fish  River  through  the  ford,  the  old  bridge  having  been 
here  also  carried  away,  and  become  unserviceable  some  years,  apparently. 
There  is  a  road  party  stationed  here ;  it  is  always  with  a  deling  of^pleasnre 
that  I  pass  these  useful  hands.  In  my  frequent  excursions  through  the  co- 
lony the  utmost  order  and  respect  has  been  observable,  in  whatever  directioo 
I  have  fallen  in  with  them,  llie  Fish-river  Hill  is  the  worst  hiU  from  Syd- 
ney to  Bathurst.  We  began  to  ascend  immediately  as  we  left  the  ford ;  and 
never  having  been  at  Bathurst  before,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself 
"This  Bathurst  ought  to  be  a  fine  place,  to  come  all  this  dreadfm  way  to  see 
it !"  The  sifht  of  a  four-rail  fence,  in  Sidmouth  Valley,  after  this  weaxy 
hill,  was  the  first  symptom  of  humanity  for  nearly  ninety  inJles,  and  gave  me 
unfeigned  pleasure.  We  had  now  passed  the  Bltie  Mountains,  and  were 
in  a  tolerable  country,  thinly  timbered,  but  hilly,  a£fording  good  pasture  on 
the  high  grounds  for  sheep,  and  presenting  in  the  valley  a  vegetable  mould, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  as  black  as  jet,  resting  on  a  yellow  ochre,  dry  and 
friable,  containing  mica  and  iron  pyrites.  A  crop  of  excellent  wheat  had  not 
long  been  off  the  ground,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  this  first  settler,  upwards 
of  eighty  miles  from  Emu  Plains,  with  a  beautiful  new  cottage  and  substan- 
tial bams,  outhouses,  fences,  &c.  The  adjoining  farm  of  4000  acres  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  respectable  merchant  in  Sydney,  and  has  a  very  larpre  commodious 
cottage  on  it,  with  good  outbuildings,  &c.  The  country  now  improves  every 
mile,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  on  thisside  of  Bathurst  we  lose  all  traces  of  trees  ;, 
and  at  Macquarie  a^  Bathurst  Phuns  you  might  suppose  yourself  once  more 
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id  Leon  or  Estramadura.  Downs  would  give  you  a  better  idea  of  this  oountrf 
in  tlie  heigfaboarhood  of  Bathurst^  than  the  word  Plains.    There  is  said  to 
be  30^000  acres  of  this  open^  exposed  country,  upon  whidi  there  is  not  a  tree 
or  shrub  as  high  as  the  candle  oy  which  I  am  writing.    It  is  far,  however, 
from  being  a  plain  country,  as  it  rises  in  numerous  swelling  hills,  of  a  dry 
siliceous  earth,  by  no  means  deep,  bearing  a  sweet  but  scanty  grass,  which  at 
this  hot  season  or  the  year,  and  after  an  unusual  drought,  was  a  good  deal 
burnt  up.    The  farms  of  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  Cox,  and  Hassal  appeared  all 
to  great  advantage,  and  with  those  of  Messrs.  Street,  Mackenzie,  and  West 
are  calculated  to  impr^  the  visitor  with  a  y&cy  favourable  opinion  of  Ba- 
thurst.    If  a  man  could  be  put  down  there  in  a  balloon,  or  find  some  royal 
road  to  the  country,  without  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, he  would  hug  himself  with  a  constant  satisfaction,  and  desire  to  know 
no  more.  The  road  was  good  enough  for  a  coach  and  four  some  miles  before  we 
arrived  at  Bathurst,  the  country  resembling,  I  thought,  the  unindosed  wheat 
lands  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    On  our  right  was  Wimhome  Dale^  and  the 
lofty,  weU-dothed  mountains  called  the  Ridge,  where  the  settlers  procure 
most  of  their  timber  for  building,  fencing,  &c.    The  greatest  number  of  re- 
spectable settlers  are  found  in  tms  direction.    On  the  left  of  the  road  are  a 
number  of  small  thirty  and  fifty-acre  fanns,  belonging  to  small  settlers,  for^^ 
merly  prisoners,  whose  whitewashed  houses  and  g&zed  windows,  eood  gar* 
dens,  and  golden-coloured  stacks  of  wheat,  indicated  a  degree  oi  industry 
and  ease  that  was  pleasing  to  contemplate.    The  river  Macquarie  ran  dose 
to  us,  at  the  bottom  of  these  little  farms,  broad,  dear,  and  rapid,  and  ezbited 
the  most  livdy  sensations,  like  the  Niger  of  Africa,  by  reason  of  its  unknown 
course.    The  fatigues  of  Uie  journey  were  now  over,  and  we  were  really  in  a 
Christian  country — ^the  dimate  mild  and  deli^tful,  the  prospect  cheerful  and 
extensive, — ^the  sheep  returning  to  the  fold  seemed  healthy  and  happy,  and 
awaJcened  thoughts  of  abundance,  of  content,  of  thankfulness.  The  gorgeous 
sun  was  setting  in  a  robe  of  gold  over  that  undiscovered  country  west  of  the 
Macquarie,  and  the  scene  was  altogether  worthy  of  a  Claude.   Here  finishes, 
at  this  celebrated  river,  this  modern  Jordan,  the  fine  propertv  of  the  settlers ; 
all  beyond  is  Government's !  which  has  hitherto  been  consiaered  too  good  to 
ffive  away.    You  may  look  at  the  heavenly  country,  but  touch  not  J  taste  not ! 
Handle  not!  has  been,  till  the  present  moment,  the  tenor  of  all  the  general 
orders  upon  this  subject.    The  settlement,  or  city,  is  on  the  Government 


side  of  the  river,  and  is  the  most  paltry,  contemptible  thing  imaginable. 
**  Where's  Bathurst?*'  I  frequently  mquired;  and  when  we  crossed  the  ford. 


in  the  streets  of  Ascalon !  lest  the  ungodly  triumph !  lest  the  uncircumcised 
rejoice  V  After  heannf  and  reading  so  mudi  of  Bathurst.  eight  or  nine 
years  ago^  at  various  biblioi)oles  in  guid  Auld  Reekie,  I  did  expect  in  the 
year  1897  to  find  it  something  more  than  the  mere  magni  nominis  lunbra. 
My  surprise  equalled  that  of  Tityrus,  although  very  differently  exdted — 

**  Urbem  quam  dteant  (Bathurst)  Melibose,  putavi 
SCaltus  ego,  haic  nostra  similem^-** 

but  1  was  grievously  mistaken,  the  mere  spot  properly  called  Bathurrt,  or 
the  settlement,  being  the  wretchedest  place  in  New  South  Wales;  whereas, 
if  given  out  in  allotments  to  settlers,  it  might  soon  become  one  of  the  finest. 
In  justice  to  the  present  Government,  however,  it  must  1>e  admitted,  that 
the  supreme  follv  of  these  overgrown  government  establishments,  in  the 
heart  of  the  settlers,  is  not  to  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  system  was  a  fa- 
rourite  one  with  Macquarie,  and  has  extended  its  withering  influence,  like 
the  Sirocco,  all  the  wav  from  the  coast  to  this  western  country.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  it  never  extended  to  Hunter  s  River.  If  these  establishments  were 
broken  up  as  the  settlers  extended  and  arrived,  and  the  Government  marched 
ulf  two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  wilderness,  like  Ge^ 

O  V  <*  ' 
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Beral  Soon  in  the  Imck  woods  of  America,  the  svvtem  wonld  be  exodleiit ; 
and  I  wottld  fain  hope  it  will  be  adopted  under  tne  preemt  adminiBtFatton. 
I  have  told  jrou  before,  and  I  now  tell  you  again,  that  tor  so  limited  a  popular 
tion,  there  10  not  a  shrc^wder  or  a  richer  people  in  the  world  than  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales — ^more  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  liberty  and  institu- 
tions of  their  father-land;  and  where  the  foundations  are  laying,  ouietlv 
but  certainly,  of  sdchnimierous  and  princely  fortunes  from  the  grow&  ot  woof, 
like  Madeira  wine,  the  voyage  tends  to  improve  all  emigrants  to  this  ooun- 
^,  added  to  which,  when  here,  you  find  so  many  men  deverer  than  your- 
self, that  the  mind  is  compelled  to  reflection,  and  we  are  glad  to  ask  advice. 
In  Bristol  it  is  said  men  sleep  with  one  eye  open ; — '*  I'se  York,"  is  an  old 
caution; — and  ''there  is  only  one  to  take  in  after  d9tn^  an  Aberdeen  man,'*  is 
a  common  saying ;  but  I  assure  you  these  are  all  chili&en ;  this  is  the  finish^ 
and  without  any  iocular  allusion,  1  speak  it  to  their  praise.  No  wonder 
then  that,  politically  speaking,  the  people  here  have  hitherto  been  always  in 
advance  of  their  Government ;  though,  we  flatter  ourselves,  the  day  is  now 
arrived  when  the  Government  will  be  in  advance  of  them.  The  settlers  aft 
Bathurst  are  all  doin^p  well,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  their  great 
distance  and  mountam  road.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  so  pe- 
culiarlv  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fine  wool  as  New  South  Wales  ?  But  I 
must  defer  any  farther  details  until  the  next  vesseL  In  the  mean  time,  in 
laying  these  hasty  scrawls  before  the  respectable  society  who  have  done  me 
the  honour,  by  jrour  letter  of  the  10th  ot  January,  to  dlect  me  an  unworthy 
member,  you  will  aooloffize  for  their  having  appeared  in  our  only  readable 
Colonial  paper,  ''The  Australian,"  and  say  my  motive  for  so  doing  was  two- 
fold ;  first,  that  it  might  incite  others  in  the  Colony  to  follow  the  example ; 
and,  secondly,  if  any  few  grains  of  wheat  might  be  mixed  up  in  so  mudi 
chaiF,  they  might  be  the  more  readily  found  by  being  in  print. 

Lbtter  IX. 

Aftkr  all  the  labour  of  the  Blue  Mountuns,  four  thousand  feet  high  and 
eighty  miles  broad,  it  was  rather  a  disappointment  not  to  find  something  at 
Bathurst  better  than  nine  or  tenJow  thatched  huts  or  cottages.  The  saying 
was  never  truer: — 

**  Psrtariuiit  montes,  oascitnr  ridieiilut  mus.** 

As  the  town  of  Bathurst  is  exclusively  a  Government  town,  every  tenement 
in  it  is  occupied  by  Government  officers.  There  is  no  necessity  tnerefore  to 
print  G.  R.  as  a  mark  of  distinction  over  the  doors,  as  is  done  over  the  doors 
of  some  very  paltry  buildings  in  Sydney ;  nor  was  the  British  flag  seen  fly- 
ing at  the  flag-staff,  as  it  is  hoisted,  1  understand,  only  on  Sundays.  I  wai 
ffid  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  this  proud  ensign,  which 

'*  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 

The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

waving  over  a  place  that,  to  all  appearance,  was  only  settled  yesterday. 
The  Government  farm  adjoins  the  settlement,  and  exhibits  exactly  that  ap- 
pearance which,  if  one  did  not  know  the  owner,  would  prompt  one  to  say 
"  This  settler  is  going  to  ruin."  The  average  loss  at  the  Bathurst  fiurm  is 
estimated  at  9000/.  per  annum ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  conaderahly 
underrated,  as  every  bushel  of  wheat  grown  there  must  cost  them  twenty 
shillings  per  bushel,  and  as  they  will  not  thrash  out  this  year  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  six  months  consumption,  the  remaining  six  months  is  sup- 
plied by  sending  expensive  teams  to  Wellington  Valley,  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  two  miles,  for  wheat  grown  there  hy  Government,  and  then  bring- 
ing it  these  hundred  and  two  imles  back  to  Bathurst,  being  altogether,  in- 
duding  back  carriage,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  four  miles,  when  they 
could  have  their  granaries  filled  by  the  settlers  on  tiie  spot  at  five  shillings 
P9r  bushel !    The  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  crown,  at  this  farm  and 
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Wellington  Valley,  consists  of  five  thousand  head !  Formerly  each  settler^ 
as  he  arrived  from  England^  taking  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land, 
had  a  present  made  him  by  the  Grovemment  of  twenty  cows  to  start  with,  to 
make  up  in  some  measure  for  the  expense  of  victualling  and  clothing  twenty 
crown  prisoners.  This  liberal  system^  so  flattering  and  consoling  to  the 
young  beginner^  was  discontinued  under  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  government; 
and  this  » the  result,  five  thousand  head  of  cattle,  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers  every  day!  I  verily  believe  that  the  present  Government  it 
heartily  sick  of  this  cattle  business,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  them,  for  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  they  are  getting  every  year 
more  and  more  unmanageable.  Public  sale  by  auction,  under  the  guaran^ 
tee  of  the  auctioneer,  or  sealed  tenders  for  any  quantity  not  less  than  fifty 
head,  are  methods  of  disposing  of  them,  liable,  I  should  thinkj  to  fewest  ohm 
jections.  It  has  lately  been  observed  in  our  most  popular  newspaper^  **  The 
Australian/'  that  the  plan  of  s^ng  cattle  by  auction,  as  adopted  hj  the 
present  Government,  at  a  long  credit  of  thirty  months^  was  a  bad  one,  as  an 
improper  use  was  made  of  the  credit,  and  that  nuoiy  low  people  attended  the 
sale,  purchasing  to  a  considerable  amount,  without  much  regarding  the 
price,  as  manjr  of  them  reckoned  on  being  hanged  long  before  the  bills  were 
due !  But  this  may  be  prevented  another  time  hj  indsting  on  the  security 
of  the  auctioneer.  Leaving  the  present  authorities  to  reform,  in  the  beat 
way  they  can^  the  mistakes  of  tneir  predecessors  in  these  farming  and 
grazing  speculations,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  individual  exertions  and 
successes  of  the  Bathurst  settlexs,  who,  never  having  been  tempted  to  ex- 
pend their  means  in  cultivation  beyond  the  mere  wants  of  their  establish- 
ments, have  had  all  their  funds  disposable  for  the  purdiase  of  sheepand  cat- 
tle, which  have  increased  in  an  astonishing  degree,  there  beinff  at  Bathurst, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  about  25,000  hei^  of  homed  cattle,  and  70,000 
sheep.  The  settlers'  houses  are  certainly  none  of  the  best  outside— men, 
frequently  worth  5000/.  or  10,000^  in  land  and  stock,  still  living  in  their 
original  huts,  composed  of  rammed  earth,  or  pis^,  as  the  French  call  it. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  cheer,  however,  within ;  and  at  my  friend  L  's 
gunha,  the  native  name  for  house,  our  breakfast-table  was  never  without 
beefsteaks,  roast  wild  duck,  fried  bream  and  potatoes,  besides  the  more  usual 
accompaniments  of  pancakes,  epgs,  cream,  and  bread  superior  to  any  out  of 
Sydney.  The  bream  is  caught  in  all  the  rivers,  bites  very  fast,  and  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  salt- water  fish  of  the  same  name  caught  on  the  coast.  The 
cod  is  the  most  remarkable  fish  at  Bathurst,  and  it  is  not  unfrequently 
caught  as  heavy  as  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  ninety  pounds ;  when  caught  in 
large  quantities,  they  are  generally  dried,  and  may  be  seen  in  this  state 
hanging  up  inside  the  roofs  of  the  settlers'  houses.  I  did  not  see  any  eels. 
Game  is  plentiful ;  ducks,  snipes,  widgeon,  teal,  abounding  near  the  rivers. 
I  saw  eignt  black  ducks  brought  down  at  one  shot  bv  my  friend  N  ■  , 
weighing,  as  1  guessed,  four  pounds  each.  These  are  delidous  eating,  if  vou 
have  got  any  thing  of  a  cook  (and  the  bush  will  not  do  without  a  cook) ;  they 
are,  however,  extremely  shy,  and  are  not  to  be  shot  without  much  patience, 
and  some  stratagem.  Sometimes  the  settlers  will  throw  up  a  breastwork  of 
boughs,  near  some  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  birds,  dose  to  the  water,  and 
when  they  have  collected  near  the  spot,  the  sportsman  fires  from  behind  his 
battenr,  and  does  dreadful  mischief  among  them,  forty  ducks  having  been 
brought  down  in  this  manner  at  one  fire.  The  plover  and  bronze-winged 
pigeon  are  very  numerous,  and  easily  shot ;  the  latter^  espedally,  is  a  beau- 
tinil  creature,  and  twice  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  looks  wdl,  and  eats 
well  at  table ;  but  the  best  sport  at  Bathurst  is  the  quail ;  this  is  the  par- 
tridge-shooting of  New  Soutii  Wales  generally ;  but  the  Bathurst  settlers 
seem  to  enjoy  it  in  perfection,  having  a  much  greater  scope  of  clear  open 
country.  The  cockatoo  and  magpie  auo  abound  at  Bathurst,  and  are  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  cultivated  fields.  In  the  forest  country  a  variety  of  parrots, 
of  the  most  beautiful  plamage,  fly  about  you  in  every  direction,  litis 
abundance  of  the  feathered  tribe  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  in  a  lale 
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journey  to  Hunter's  River,  very  few  birds  of  any  kind  were  seen.  There  is 
a  hunt  at  Bathurst  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  th^  sport  after  the  kanffamo, 
and  exterminating  the  native  dog.  I  am  afraid  some  schisms  have  lately 
crept  into  this  excellent  society,  and  that  it  is  not  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  is  mui^  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in  vain  to  have  scarlet  coats  and  silver 
buttons,  huntsman  and  pack,  if  a  spirit  of  discord  is  allowed  to  creep  in 
among  the  members.  A  limited  and  small  community,  as  it  is  more  than  a 
hacger  one  liable  to  this  visitation,  ought  to  be  especially  careful  to  prevent 
it  as  much  as  posnble.  Neighbours,  like  man  and  wife,  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  nave  no  jars  or  quarrels,  but  to  bear  and  forbear  a  good  dea^ 
•rather  than  have  a  rupture,  seeing  they  are  so  dependent  on  one  another, 
and  that  one  quarrel  frequently  produces  two  or  three  others.  I  should 
hope  these  private  feuds  will  not  long  continue  to  stain  the  character  ^rf* 
-many  of  our  country  gentiemeiT ;  there  is  not  much  of  it,  but  there  might  be 
less.  More  quarreLs  arise  among  the  settlers,  all  through  the  country,  with- 
out instancing  Bathurst  in  particular,  from  the  s3rBtem  of  borrowing  and 
lending,  than  any  other ;  indeed  it  is  almost  the  nature  of  such  a  system  to 
breed  disputes.  1  have  known  the  best  friends  quarrel,  and  continue  at  va- 
riance for  years,  from  the  most  trifling  causes,  such  as  a  borrowed  saddle  or 
tether  rope  not  being  returned,  but  lost  or  injured :  the  next  thing  wanted 
is  of  course  refused,  and  then  offence  is  taken.  Money  matters  also,  if  not 
punctually  adjusted  between  friends,  are  most  prolific  of  these  awkward  and 
inoonvenient  coolnesses. 

<<  For  when  the  main  chance  it  in  qnestion, 
Damon  leaves  Pythias  to  the  stake ; 
Pylades  and  Orestes  break, 
And  Alexander  cats  Hyphaestion.** 

We  saw  very  few  native  blacks,  only  three,  in  a  ride  of  four  hundred  miles. 
Those  were  stout  athletic  fellows,  clothed  in  large  cloaks  of  opossum  skins, 
neatly  sewed  together,  and  their  beards  were  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  as 
though  they  had  been  Turks.  The  black  race  is  visibly  declining  in  nume^ 
rical  strength  every  year.  Large  parties  of  them  have  been  reported  by  one 
of  the  Missionaries,  to  frequent  the  camp  at  Wellington  Valley.  Indeed,  aa 
opinion  prevails  in  England,  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  blacks  have 
been  collected  together,  at  one  time,  at  this  station,  peaceable  and.  intelli* 
gent,  and  impatiently  anxious  to  embrace  the  truths  of  Christianity !  No- 
thing is  more  absurd.  I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  tliat  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  blacks  were  never  seen  at  one  time  near  Wellington 
Valley ;  and  as  to  tine  latter  part  of  the  account,  viz.  the  anxiety  to  embrace 
Christianity,  they  are  anxious  about  nothing  but  a  cob  of  com  or  a  glass  of 
rum,  and  I  Venture  to  assert  that  from  Cape  Howe  to  Point  Look  Out,  if  the 
question  were  asked,  there  is  not  one  of  them  would  know  what  Christianity 
meant.  For  want  of  white  female  companions  the  distant  stock-keepers  are 
eaten  up  with  disease,  the  results  of  their  connexion  with  the  black  women. 
The  contagion  is  going  through  the  natives  with  the  most  fatal  ravages,  and 
will  padually  put  an  end  to  them,  more  certainly  than  sword  or  musket. 
But  it  is  astonishing  how  long  they  linger  under  it,  the  cause  of  which  can 
only  be  discovered  in  that  extreme  rigour  of  life,  of  cold,  hunger,  and  na- 
kedness, in  which  they  pass  many  of  the  winter  months.  A  most  important 
piece  of  news  has  been  lately  conununicated  by  a  party  of  black  felfows  to 
our  stockmen  at  Wellington  Valley,  which,  if  true,  may  hereafter  materially 
affect  our  commerdal  and  agricultural  interests  across  the  Mountains.  The 
tribes  who  occupy  the  country  two  or  three  days  journey  from  Wellington 
Valley^  have  been  engaged  in  war  several  years  with  the  tribes  living  farther 
west  and  north-west ;  but  owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  chiefe,  peace  has 
been  at  length  restored  between  them,  and  these  mial,  or  strange,  blacks, 
have  related  to  their  new  friends,  and  these  to  us,  that  there  exists  in  th» 
western  country,  many  days  off,  a  vast  interior  sea,  where  the  water  u  ^t, 
f^nd  whfM-e  whales  are  seen  to  spout !    The  manner  in  which  they  imitated 
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the  whale  throwing  up  water  was  bo  completely  satisfactory  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  fact,  as  it  is  not  likely  these  inland  blacks  could  have  known 
it  but  from  actual  observation.  Here^  then^  is  a  problem'  that  will  rtpay  the 
working,  and  the  sooner  we  are  relieved  from  the  present  state  of  suspense^ 
arising  from  such  a  report,  the  better. 

The  pasture  at  Bathurst  was  nearly  destroyed ;  £r8t  from  over-feedings 
and  secondly,  from  long-continued  droughts ;  the  soil  being  very  thin,  dry, 
and  flinty,  as  soon  as  the  roots  became  exposed  from  over-feeding  to  the  in- 
tense rays  of  the  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  fprasB  became  wi^ered, 
the  hot  stones  burning  the  roots,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  country  recovers  it.  From  the  great  scarcity  of  timber,  fencing  is  a  very 
.expensive  improvement,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  on  the  farms  of  &e  richest 
settlers ;  the  want  of  paddocks  is  very  general — what  fences  there  are,  are 
bad,  ffenendly  made  of  stringy  bark,  of  a  very  inferior  quality  to  the  tree 
found  nearer  the  coast,  and  as  for  iron  bark  there  is  none.  What  litUe 
fencing  timber  there  is,  is  found  on  the  ridge,  and  it  takes  the  wear  and  tear 
of  two  days  to  bring  in  a  single  load.  The  smaller  settlers  content  them- 
selves with  a  two-rail  fence,  and  half  the  space  underneath  the  lower  rail  is 
filled  up  with  turf  pared  from  the  most  tenacious  part  of  the  soil,  and  makes 
an  excellent  fence.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  good  quality  of  the  Bathurst 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  they  are  just  as  good  as  they  are  in  England 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  but  maize  is  an  uncertain  crop,  and  this  year,  I  fear, 
will  turn  out  a  total  loss.  It  arrives  to  the  g^eat  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
but  the  early  frosts  of  March  and  April  cut  it  up.  Oranges,  lemons,  tobacco, 
&c.  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection,  the  climate  being  too  cold,  owing  to 
the  high  elevation  of  the  country ;  for  although  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  hottest  in  the  year  at  Sydney,  we  were  sleeping  at  Bathurst  under  a 
couple  of  blankets. 

The  progressive  increase  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle  has  compelled  the  large 
holders  to  look  out  for  fresh  pastures,  the  country  around  the  settlement  being 
now  far  too  limited  in  proportion  to  their  stock.  Shut  out  from  ^e  western 
side  of  the  Macc[uarie,  they  have  been  compelled  to  drive  their  property  either 
north  or  south ;  and  in  botii  countries  an  abundance  of  the  nnest  grass  has 
been  discovered  all  the  year  round.  Mudgi^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cugegong 
River,  has  been  long  a  favourite  place.  Situate  almost  in  the  centre  between 
Bathurst  and  Liverpool  Plains,  Upper  Hunter's  River,  and  Wellington  Val- 
ley, at  nearly  equal  distances  from  all  of  them,  Mud^^  will  become,  in  a  few 
years,  a  place  of  some  consideration,  especially  as  it  is  nearer  Sydney  than 
Bathurst  itself,  although  now  reckoned,  for  want  of  a  road,  seventy-five 
miles  beyond  Bathurst.  The  countrv  bein^  comparatively  free  from  hills, 
the  road  may  be  carried  nearly  straight,    llie  present  road  is. 

From  Sydney  to  Cox's  River .95  miles 

Cox's  &ver  to  Bathurst 45 

Bathurst  to  Mudgie 75 

215 

While  the  new  road  is,  

From  Sydney  to  Cox's  River 95 

Cox's  River  to  Mudgi^  (avoiding  Bathurst)  9o 
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making  Mudgi^  potdtiyely  nearer  to  Sydney  by  thirty  miles.  Daby  is  ano- 
ther favourite  spot  for  large  cattle-holders,  and  as  it  lies  in  the  direct  route 
from  Bathurst  to  Hunter's  River,  and  is  besides  an  extensive  plain  of  many 
miles  of  the  richest  soil,  without  a  tree,  it  will  perhaps  sooner  oeoome  of  im- 
portance than  even  Mudgi^.  The  Cugegong  River  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  plains.  Beyond  Daby,  the  next  station  on  the  road  to  Hunter's 
River  is  Pylong,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  that  runs  into  the  Groulbum,  on  the 
lower  part  of  which  river  many  settlers  are  already  established. 
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This  country  would  afford  a  rieh  treat  to  the  lo^^ersof  minerakMY.  I  havv 
seen  entire  hillg  of  jasper,  and  when  we  are  dead  and  {(one,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  landed  proprietors  at  Bathurst  will  be  building  their  mandons 
of  marble,  which  is  found  m  quarries,  nothing  inferior  to  the  Italian.  Flints, 
agates,  rag-stones,  and  hones,  equal  to  the  German,  are  found  b^  the  most 
untutored  €fe,  and  white  and  yellow  crystals  are  common  curiosities  in  the 
meanest  craals  of  the  sditary  herdsman.  Fromi  Wellington  some  spedmenk 
of  copper  ore  have  been  brought  to  Sydney,  of  sufficient  ridmess  to  inrite 
the  research  of  science  into  this  valuable  and  as  yet  untrodden  field  of  our 
natural  historr.  Coal  has  not  been  found  as  yet  in  the  nd^hbourhood  of 
Bathurst,  and  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  ngour  of  a  Ba- 
thurst winter,  the  farmers  near  the  settlement  are  naturally  anxious  on  this 
subject*  From  a  fine  specimen  of  coal  found  b^  Mr.  Lawson  near  Coz^ 
River,  and  now  in  my  possession,  I  should  have  httle  doubt  of  that  mineral 
abounding  underneath  the  naked  plains  of  Bathurst.  I  was  informed  that 
lead  and  silver  ores  have  been  found  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  we 
may  expect  to  hear,  I  think,  in  a  few  years,  that  both  these  valuable  metals, 
as  well  as  copper,  will  be  found  in  veins,  ridi  enough  to  nay  the  working. 
We  only  want  a  larser  population  to  afford  us  leisure  for  tnese  subordinate 
nursuits,  and  when  &e  riches  and  advantages  of  New  South  Wales  are  better 
Known  and  appreciated  in  Bngland,  we  may  expect  some  of  her  starving  and 
anxious  population  may  come  and  rusticate  amongst  us^  in  the  interior  of 
this  '  England  at  the  Antipodes/  X.  Y.  Z. 


THE    LIGHT    O  LOVE, 

As  long  as  she  's  constant, 

So  long  I  *1]  prove  true ; 
And  then  if  she  cbanget, — 

Wby  so  can  I  too  ! 

I  CAKE  not  that  her  look  is  gay. 

And  that  her  step  is  light ; 
And  tliat  she  leads  the  hunt  by  day. 

And  leads  the  dance  by  nif  ht ; 
That  she  can  come  to  any  call. 

And  sing  to  any  key  ; 
And  be  as  beautinil  to  all. 

As  she  has  been  to  me. 

I  care  not  that  her  lips  are  mute. 

And  fiush'd  her  beaming  brow. 
When  other  fingers  wake  the  lute. 

Which  mine  are  wearying  now  $ 
I  care  not  that  her  whim  repays 

The  music  and  the  line. 
With  brighter  smile  and  warmer  praise 

Than  e  er  she  gave  to  mine. 

Ay,  press  her  hand ! — ^iny  gift  may  gleam 

Around  its  whiteness  yet ; 
But  you  may  well  forjpve  the  dream. 

Which  she  can  so  forget ; 
I  loved  her  only  for  the  dress 

Of  chance  and  change  she  wore ; 
And  trust  me  I  shoulcf  love  her  less, 

If  she  could  love  me  more ! 
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SERMON  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 
NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

Sheridan  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  lover  of  what  are  called 
**  practical  jokes ;"  and  among  the  number  ascribed  to  him,  the  follow<« 
ing,  as  related  by  Mr.  Moore,  (**Life  of  Sheridan,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 86.) 
is  not  the  least  amusing. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  O'B (afterwards  Bishop  of ^,*)  having  ar- 

rived  to  dinner  at  Sheridan's  country-house,  near  Osterley,  where,  a^ 
usoal,  a  gay  party  was  collected  (consisting  of  General  Burgoyne, 
Mrs.  Crewe,  Tickell,  &c.)  it  was  proposed  that  on  the  next  day  (Sun- 
day) the  Rev.  gentleman  should,  on  gaining  the  consent  of  the  resident 
clergyman,  give  a  specimen  of  his  talents  as  a  preacher  in  the  village 
church.  On  his  objecting  that  he  was  not  provided  with  a  sermon»  his 
host  offered  to  write  one  for  him,  if  he  would  consent  to  preach  it ; 
and,  the  offer  being  accepted,  Sheridan  lefl  the  company  early,  and  did 
not  return  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.     The  following  morning 

Mr.  0*B found  the  manuscript  by  his  bedside^  tied  together 

neatly  (as  he  described  it)  with  riband — the  subject  of  the  discourse 
being  the  ''  Abuse  of  Riches."  Having  read  it  over,  and  corrected 
some  theological  errors,  such  as  **  it  is  easier  for  a  camel,  as  Moses 
says^*  &c.)  he  delivered  the  sermon  in  his  most  impressive  style^  much 
to  the  delight  of  his  own  party,  and  to  the  satisfaction,  as  he  unsus- 
pectingly flattered  himself,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Sheridan's  wealthy  neighbour  Mr.  C— — . 

"Some  months  afterwards,  however^  Mr.  O'B perceived  that 

the  family  of  Mr.  C ,  with  whom  he  had  previously  been  intimate, 

treated  him  with  marked  coldness ;  and  on  his  expressing  some  inno- 
cent ivonder  at  the  circumstance,  was  at  length  informed,  to  his  dis- 
may,  by  General  Burgoyne,  that  the  sermon  which  Sheridan  had 

written  was,  throughout,  a  personal  attack  upon  Mr.  C ,  who  had 

at  that  time  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
some  harsh  conduct  to  the  poor,  and  to  whom  every  one  in  the  church, 
exce[»t  the  unconscious  preacher,  applied  almost  every  sentence  of  the 
sermon." 

We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  an  eminent  collector  of 
autographs,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  curious  sermon  here  alluded 
to,  which  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.  The  parody  on  the 
benediction  at  the  close,  though  it  mi^y  be  deemed  by  some  pious  per- 
sons a  little  heterodox,  we  have  preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  wit. 

TEXT. 

*'  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  siffhing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise, 
siith  the  Lord :  I  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  pnffeth  at  1dm." — Pi.  xii.  r.  5. 

Among  the  various  calamities  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  there 
is  no  misfortune  or  oppression  which  appears  so  strongly  to  recommend 
the  suflbrer  in  the  sight  of  our  all-merciful  Creator  as  a  state  of  helpless 
poverty.    The  poor  man  is  everywhere  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  so 

*  We  believe  that  the  clersymaD  who  preserres  so  strict  an  iiuognii/o  in  Mr. 
Moore's  pages,  was  the  Rcr.  Mr.  d*Beime>  afterwards  Bbhop  of  Meath. 
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peculiarly  entitled  to  clivine  protection  and  commiseration,  that  argu- 
ments might  almost  be  drawn  against  thpse  efibrts.of  industry  which 
tend  to  raise  a  man.  from  the  state  which  appears  to  be  '*  the  lot  most 
favoured  in  the  eye  of  God/'  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  poverty 
and  humbleness  of  station  which  are  here  so  favourably  spoken  of,  must 
proceed  from  guiltless  disasters,  or  disappointed  industry,  end  not  be 
the  merited  effects  of  indolence  or  prodigality.  "  The  poor  committeth 
himself  unto  God,"  saith  David,  but  his  trust  in  the  Lord  must  be 
founded  on  a  consciousness  that  no  honest  endeavour  has  been 
omitted  on  his  part  to  avoid  the  state  of  helplessness  to  which  he  is 
reduced,  and  then  he  may  be  assured  his  lamentation  will  be  heard — 
and,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  "  For  the  sighing  of  the  needy  the  Lord 
will  arise." 

This  confidence  is  warranted  from  the  extreme  indignation  which  is 
everywhere  expressed  in  the  Psalms  against  the  pride  and  oppression  of 
the  rich.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  vice  or  inferiority  of  the  human 
heart  more  abominajble  to  God,  than  the  insolent  and  persecuting  spirit 
which  ever  accompanies  the  pride  of  wealth.  Pride,  of  whatever  sort, 
or  however  supported,  is  strongly  rebuked  by  Scripture.  But  that 
pride  which  is  founded  solely  on  a  superiority  of  earthly  treasure,  is 
the  most  offensive  to  God  and  to  reason — to,  God,  whose  impartial 
bounty  gave  the  goods  of  this  world  in  common  to  all  mankind — to 
reason,  which  teaches  that  such  possessions  themselves  form  no  part, 
quality,  or  attribute,  of  the  creature  whom  we  are  to  respect  for  po8> 
sessing  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  why  this  sort  of  pride  is  consi- 
dered in  so  odious  a  light.  There  is  no  vanity  or  self-sufficiency  be- 
side, but  what  originates  in  a  better  principle,  and  may  be  productive 
of  some  better  consequence.  The  pride  of  birth  is  in  itself  empty  and 
ridiculous,  but  where  it  is  encouraged,  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
ideas  of  hereditary  virtue,  and  a  fear  of  disgracing  ^ose  from  whom 
our  title  to  pre-eminence  is  derived.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  this  vanity  to  debase  or  deprave  the  mind,  though  it  be  a  prejudice 
of  a  weak  and  illiberal  nature. 

The  pride  of  power  is  of  a  sterner  and  more  insolent  temper;  but 
this,  when  founded  in  fair  authority,  must  be  granted  to  the  infirmity 
of  human  nature;  and,  by  a  judicious  allowance,  may  be  employed  to 
gain  respect  and  obedience  from  the  vulgar  to  the  weakness  of  human 
institutions. 

The  pride  of  cultivated  talent,  or  great  acquired  knowledge,  is  of  a 
very  different  nature.  Concealed  with  propriety,  or  decently  subdued, 
it  may  serve  only  to  give  spirit  to  sciencef  and  independence  to  genius ; 
or,  though  it  should  degenerate  into  a  disgusting  and  arrogant  selt- 
sufficiency,  yet  no  base  or  cruel  effects  are  to  be  apprehended  from  it ; 
for  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  genius  do  in  themselves  ineliorate  and 
liberalize  the  heart,  implanting  in  their  progress  qualities  to  compensate 
every  vanity  which  their  success  can  impart. 

But  the  pride  of  wealth  can  in  no  case,  nor  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  admit  of  the  smallest  justification,  or  lead  .to  any  possible 
good.  He  who  takes  pride  in  his  riches  will  covet  to  preserve  them, 
and  "  The  covetous  (we  are  told  by  the  Psalmist)  are  those  whom  the 
Lord  most  abhorretb."    If  his  riches  come  to  him  by  inheritance,  he 
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bath  not  even  the  pretence  of  skill  or  industry  to  ground  his  pride  on, 
but  makes  it  a  part  of  his  pride  that  he  is  born  above  the  need  of  either 
t>f  tliose  qualities.  And,  if  from  a  mean  estate  he  becomes  preposte-* 
Tously  possessed  of  such  disproportionate  wealth,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  illiberal  drudgery  through  which  he  has  toiled/or  it,  and 
the  mean  caution  with  which  he  has  amassed  it,  have  driven  every  just 
and  worthy  feeling  from  his  mind ;  and  of  this  his  oppression  and  in- 
solence to  the  poor  and  humble  of  spirit  will  be  a  sufficient  confirma- 
tion. *'  But  the  needy  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten,  the  expectation  of 
the  poor  shall  not  perish  for  ever."  Hence  it  is  that  our  Saviour  an- 
nounces that  seemingly  partial  and  hyperbolical  judgment  against  the 
wealthy: — "  That  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle,  than  for  the  rich  Ynan  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  f'  not 
that  riches  are  in  themselves  crimes,  but  that  the  means  by  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  acquired  pollute  and  corrupt  the  heart,  so  that  the 
possessor  "  through  the  pride  of  his  countenance  will  not  seek  afler 
God." 

It  is  to  be  considered  beside,  that  the  actions  of  the  rich  man  are 
scanned  and  judged  by  a  different  line  from  those  of  the  poor  man 
whose  occupation  is  toil,  and  whose  chiefest  virtue  must  be  resignation 
and  abstinence  from  evil.  But  the  situation  of  the  rich  man  is  critical 
in  proportion  to  the  power  he  has  of  doing  good ;  it  is  not  sufficient  in 
him  that  he  abstains  from  evil :  every  day,  every  hour  of  his  existence 
has  some  duty  of  benevolence  annexed  to  it,  the  omission  of  which  is  a 
reproach  and  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  who  has  entrusted  him 
with  the  means  of  procuring  blessings  on  his  providence. 

For  these  considerations  I  would  say  to  such  of  you  who  hear  me, 
and  whose  hard  lot  in  this  world  is  poverty  and  oppression,  from  the 
pride  of  the  more  fortunate,  that  to  the  haughtiness  of  the  high-born 
your  humbleness  need  make  no  reply ;  the  day  shall  come  when 
the  lowly  shall  be  exalted.  To  the  insult  of  the  pouerful  pru- 
dence will  dictate  to  you  to  submit — perhaps  the  power  you  shrink 
from  to-day,  may  at  another  time  be  your  protection.  Or,  should  the 
learned  and  knovsing  man  rebuke  you,  though  his  vanity  be  his  reproach , 
yet  take  shame  that  you  have  not  better  cultivated  your  own  mind,  and 
respect  in  him  the  improvement  of  the  nobler  part  of  your  nature. 
But  when  the  "  rich  man  persecutes  the  poor,"  when  he  says  to  you 
in  his  pride, ''  bow  down  to  me,  for  thou  art  poor  and  I  abound," 
boldly  deny  his  claim — say  to  him,  **  are  we  not  equal  V*  Or,  if  he 
would  be  thy  superior,  let  him  praise  the  God  who  gave  him  the  most 
blessed  means — let  him  relieve  thee; — but  if  his  churlish  heart  refuses, 
he  abuses  thee,  and  Heaven  that  views  his  mean  presumption,  while 
thou  mayest  say  with  David,  "  Though  I  am  poor  and  needy,  yet 
the  Lord  careth  for  me  1" 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  repeat  that  as  man  is  ordained  to  labour, 
no  degrees  of  misery  and  penury,  if  brought  on  by  the  sluggish  or 
wasteful  habit  of  the  sufferer,  will  entitle  him  to  this  benign  regard 
and  commiseration  of  the  Almighty.  Poverty  in  that  case  becomes 
the  punishment  of  evil,  and,  though  God*8  mercy  delights  to  comfort 
the  afflicted,  it  is  not  consistent  with  his  justice  to  cherish  the  disobe-* 
dient.  But,  whosoever  with  a  manly  and  persevering  industry  hath 
struggled  with  calamity,  combating  to  delay  th^  hour  of  helpless  adver-^ 
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sity,  though  not  dismayed  at  its  approach  let  him  at  tiie  last,  io  confi- 
dent resignation  commit  himself  to  God's  protection,  and  th^  Lord  will 
'*  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  pufifeth  at  him,  and  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy/'  wiU  he  arise. 

The  grace  of  Crewe  which  passeth,  &c. 


THE    BETEOTHBD   OF   EOBERT    EMMETT.' 

Oh  !  never  call  my  heart  thine  own  ! 

It  must  not,  oh !  it  cannot  be ! 
The  look,  the  love,  the  spirit  flown. 

Are  ever  seen  by  me ! 
I  cannot  ween,  as  others  weep. 

O'er  idle  pleasures  gone; 
I  cannot  sleep  as  others  sleep. 

And  dream  of  my  fond  home. 

The  tear  may  dwindle  'neatii  the  smile. 

The  sigh  may  pass  away; 
The  darkening  wave  may  lift  awhile 

The  lonely  castaway! 
But  oh !  what  prayer  can  ever  bid 

The  setting  sun  return  ? 
What  earthly  kindness  ever  soothe 

The  griefs  that  inward  bum  ? 

The  sea-bird  from  his  lonely  difF, 

Mute,  melancholy,  shy, 
Hiat  looks  o'er  yon  brignt  wave  and  skiff. 

Is  far  more  blest  than  I ! 
He  views  the  ocean  raarkling  round. 

He  sees  the  passer  by ; 
But  oh  !  its  strife,  its  joyous  sound. 

Can  never  reach  so  nigh. 

The  turf  that  wraps  his  silent  head. 

The  flow'rets  o*er  his  grave. 
They  tell  me  oft  how  Fiiedom  bled 

To  bloom  above  the  brave ; 
And  oft  his  form  descends  to  me 

In  the  dead  hour  of  night. 
Unveiling  immortality 

With  all  its  wing'd  light. 

Oh  I  then,  forgive,  forgive  the  word. 

In  gentle  firmness  spoken ; 
Oh  love !  but  never  strike  tiie  chord 

If  its  sweet  strain  be  broken  ; 
Oh,  never  strike !  there  is  a  tone 

TJiat  mars  thine^  eartJdv  wiU  I 
The  spirit  of  a  loved  one  flown. 

It  hovers  round  me  still !  £. 


*  Tbe  circamstances  of  the  betrothed  of  Robert  Emmett,  ssying,  that  <*  ber  heart 
>as  buried  with  him,"  when  aolteited  by  another,  are  too  well  kaowa. 
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The  Bar.— The  Court  of  Exchequer. 

I  AM  vexed  that  Mr.  Brougham  ^khould  have  forestalled  me ;  hut  \% 
really  seems,  that  in  all  that  regards  neglect,  corruption,  irregularity, 
or  abuse  in  our  institutions,  he  is  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  all 
the  world.     Yet  was  there  not  something  cruel  in  placing  so  promi- 
nently and  pointing  out  to  observation  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court  ? — it  had  many  claims,  if  not  to  respect,  at  least  to 
mercy,  in  its  very  age,  its  feebleness,  and  retired  character !     Brough- 
am's nature  seems,  however,  insensible  to  the  soft  touch  of  pity  where 
the  public  interest  and  his  public  duty  are  concerned ;  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  we  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  "  Quousque  tan- 
dem abut^e  patient!^  nostr4"  was  not  entered  upon  without  some 
feeling  of  sorrow^  if  not  of  remorse ;  and  that  he  was  necessitated  to 
stimulate  the  leader  of  that  tandem^  while  it  shied  and  started  ere  it 
would  consent  to  be  so  ruthlessly  driven  over  "  the  fair  humanities"  of 
the  Exchequer.     It  would  have  better  come  from  any  other  man  than 
its  own  Serjeant  at  Arms ;  there  was  much  to  induce  him  to  stay  his 
arm,  in  reflecting  that  it  was  raised  against  the  very  source  from  which 
oflSce-fees  and  honour  were  derived ;  but  the  mischief  is  now  done,  and 
if  he  felt  no  compunction  on  the  subject,  commiseration  can  scarcely  be 
expected  from  others ;  the  sanctum  has  been  profaned  by  its  own  imme* 
diate  guardian ;  and  it  is  now  lawful  for  laymen  to  enter  and  observe  it. 
Of  all  the  Courts  of  Christendom,  not  excepting  the  "  Sancta  Rota  Ro- 
mana,"  that  of  My  Lords  of  the  Council,  a  meeting  of  Bankruptcy 
Commissioners,  or  a  Military  Court  Martial,  none  was  ever  so  lazy, 
inactive,  and  quiet,  as  that  of  the  Revenue.     What  a  delightful  retreat 
was  it  for  a  business-hating  lawyer,  desirous  of  passing  his  latter  days 
in  tranquillity  and  peace !     Notwithstanding  its  nominal  avocations,  as 
a  tribunal  of  revenue,  equity,  and  law^ — comprehending  within  its 
jurisdiction  a  larger  variety  of  subjects  than  eidier  that  of  Chancery, 
the  King^s  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas, — its  judges  were,  in  reality,  em- 
ployed but  in  the  pleasing  pastime  of  teaching  the  sheriffs  to  count 
hob-nails— of  congratulating  a  new,  or  according  his  congi  to  an  old 
mayor — examining  the  scores  of  tallies,  or  pricking  prettily  for  she- 
riffs once  in  every  year.    It  was  all  small-ulk  and  boy*s  play ;  the 
flirtations  of  Themis  without  her  frowns,  save  when,  with  the  fear  of . 
Hume  or  Williams  before  their  eyes,  they  assented  to  the  giving  of  a 
decree  once  in  a  way,  (and  a  fearful  long  way  it  was,)  and  then  the 
parchment- visaged  goddess  of  the  Law  raised  herself  to  the  task  with  as 
much  sound  and  fury  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  act  of  moving  her  vene- 
rable parents  Cesium  and  Terra  themselves.   Except  when  on  a  similarly 
rare  and  momentous  occasbn  the  deity  asserted  her  ill-contested  rights, 
the  Exchequer  might  have  been  fitly  deemed  the  very  temple  of  Va- 
cuna ;  the  lounge  of  listlessness  and  ennm;  with  as  little  of  the  vm 
agetuU  in  its  composition  as  in  the  Clerks  of  the  Treasury,  a  Chancery 
Commission,  or  a  Colonial  Secretary.     It  could  not  but  remind  us, 
however,  of  happier  days  and  better  things ;  ere  litigiousness  and  crime 
were  rife  in  the  land ;  when  vacations  were  answerable  to  the  name ; 
when  Pleas  and  Terms,  brief  as  they  were,  were  extended  even  then 
farther  than  was  necessary ;  when  the.  pur^  of  gold  hung  intact  by 
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the  highway  side  ;  before  England  became  the  abode  of  guOt  and  ma- 
nufactures ;  of  an  age  when  every  "  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 
man/'  and  ere  nabobs  and  plantation  proprietors,  East  India  pursers, 
pugilists,  and  blacking  maniifacturers,  possessed  the  soil,  and  consigned 
the  industrious  and  moral  tenant  of  the  humble  farm  to  the  parish  and 
the  workhouse ;  ere  the  bold  yeoman  was  fain  to  quit  his  team  for  the 
weaver's  stool ;  and  ere  such  things  as  crim.  cons,  and  libel.  Crock- 
fords  and  auicides,  a  standing  army  or  a  standing  debt>  were  heard  or 
dreamt  of.      But  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad  flourishing  hts    birch  ; 
all  things,  however  venerable  or  long  constituted,  are  doomed  to  feel 
the  scourge,  as  the  modern  Busbies  urge  on  the  march  of  intellect  by 
the  unsparing  rod.    We  have  a  Chester  for  the  church,  a  Wellmgtou 
for  the  army,  a  Lee  for  Doctors'  Commons,  a  Hunt  for  the  city,  and  a 
Hume  for  all  things — so  verily,  my  Lords  the  Barons,  ye  must  not 
complain  if  Brougham  has  invaded  your  privacy,  and  intrenched  at 
length,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  upon  your  long  repose.     Of  that  re- 
pose all  in  the  Exchequer  was  redolent,  all  there  was  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant of  comfort :  the  large  and  blazing  fire  in  the  quondam  bedcham- 
ber of  our  good  Queen  Bess ;  the  dim,  religious,  and  softened  light, 
which  through  the  pictured  panes  shed  its  mild  lustre  on  the  wig  and 
coif;  the  nicely  matted  floor  preventing  some  ruder  tread  startling  tlie 
Barons  from  their  pleasing  reveries  ;  the  well-baised  doors  that  moved 
on  their  oiled  hinges  gently  as  Carlisle's  Dean  in  opening  his  discourse 
— Master  Simeon  in  addressing  a  solicitor — Lord  Goderich  in  giving 
an  explanation— or  Mr.  Smirke,  of  St.  James's-street,  in  handing  a  dow- 
ager to  her  carriage.     All  material  and  human  were  there  in  keeping, 
from  the  mild  and  placid  visage  of  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  to  the  con- 
tented traits  of  William  Bowyer  the  clerk  in  court — the  gouty  immo- 
bility of  old  Hutton  Wood — the  easy,  luxurious,  and  West  India  indo- 
lence of  Henry  Martin — ^and  the  centuries  of  years  (I  know  not  truly 
how  many)  of  Maseres.    It  was  all  the  very  dolcissimofar  niente  of  die 
law,  as  if  law  were  yet  young  and  gentle :  and  while  their  unhappier 
brethren,  in  less  easy  stations,  were  sacrificing  health  and  time  in  the 
wearisome  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  never-ending  duties,  the  Ba- 
rons were  joking  life  away  merrily,  yet  slowly,  for  it  was  with  them  *a 
babbling  of  green  fields,'  and  little  else.     The  whole  thing  was  a  collec- 
tion of  whims  and  oddities,  of  fun  and  contradiction — a  strange  admix- 
ture of  Phil.  Dauncey  and  wit— Clarke  and  courtesy — carved  beams 
and  chequered  cushions — cursitors,  secondaries,  foreign  apposers,  Ma- 
caba,  chat,  good  living,  and  gout.     In  the  outer  court  (the  Court  of 
Common  Law)  the  Barons  were  undoubtedly  somewhat  genes ;  they 
were  there  too  much  exposed  *  in  the  full  eye  o'  the  sun ;'  too  promi- 
nent to  the  broad  stare  of  vulgar  man;  too  open  for  their  modest  and 
retired  natures  to  notice  and  renuurk  ;  but  that  seldom  endured  long; 
and  when,  after  a  peevish  ten  minutes'  stay,  they  might  safely  waddle 
to  their  interior  den,  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  extrajudicial  empresse" 
ment  vnth  which  they  hied  them  on  their  way  rejoicing,  blithe  and 
content  as  Sylvester  the  Recorder  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell — 
Hume,  when  he  can  once  get  a  sly  bit  at  the  impatient  Secretary  at 
War,  or  Sugden  on  his  return  for  and  from  Weymouth.     There  were 
they,  to  use  the  recent  elegant  expression  of  a  certain  Duchess,  *  nice 
and  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.'      It  was  their  masonic-lodge,  unknown  to 
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and  unentered. by  any  but  the  initiated ;  and  even  some,  and  liot  few,  of 
the  very  craft  themselves,  were  ignorant  of  its  existence.  I  would 
wager  Lord  Ellenborough's  patience  against  Lord  Westmoreland's  wis- 
dom, or  Lord  King's  gravity,  that  many  a  lawyer  has.  passed  onwards 
froxp  his  articles  to  his  latest  latitat,  without  having  ever  accidemally 
threaded  its  labyrinths  or  even  entered  its  precincts*  But  it  is  tiaie  to 
have  done  with  these  things,  and  revenir  a  tios  moutuns ;  only  let  us 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  all  good  and  grateful  recollections,  all  happier  as* 
sociations,  that  in  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  rage  of  modern  improve- 
ment, that  one  room  may  be  haply  spared ; .  let  Sir  WiUiam  Knighton, 
or  whoever  else  it  may  concern,  or  it  may  turn  out  to  be,  erect  as  ugly^ 
and  unsightly  palaces  as  ill  taste  can  contrive  ;  let  the  Board  of  Works 
(works  indeed)  provide  new  streets,  new  churches,  new  parks,  and  new 
taxes,  if  it  will,?— but  in  the  name  of  all  our  generous  sympathies,  our 
noble  reminiscences,  let  them  not  doom  that  room  to  destruction.  It 
was,  as  I  have  said,  the  very  bedchamber  of  our  virgin  Queen,  and  yet 
remains  nearly  what  it  was  in  her  day — her  initials,  are  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  in  the  windows  ;  there,  happy  and  high  designs  were  formed 
for  England's  glory,  and  there  at  times  has  patriotism  vanquished  in 
her  woman's  breast  the  dictates  of  female  passion  and  female  pride ; 
and  tliere  too,  it  may  be,  have  honour,  faith,  and  charity  been  made  the 
sacrifice  to  female  jealousy.  Of  other  scenes  there  we  care  not  to 
hint.  It  is  a  memorial  we  may  fitly  cherish  and  preserve,  if  it  only 
serve  at  times  to  raise  the  question  with  ourselves,  whether  improved 
as  we  are  in  good  and  ill,  we  have  become  happier  as. a  people 
than  we  were  in  less  brilliant  and  less  deceitful  times.  But.  moral- 
izing or  morals  have  nothing  to  do  with  law ;  so  on  to  our  say  : —  : 

Baron  Graham  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  gone* by  race ; — if  he  were 
ill-calculated  in  his  character  of  a  lawyer  to  raise  our  opinion  of  former 
times,  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman  he  would  have  done  honour  to  any ; 
and  of  the  world's  opinion  of  his  ability  as  a  jurisconsult,  perhaps  he 
cared   the  less,   as  his  own  was   diametrically  in   opposition  to   it. 
Dressed  with  peculiar  nicety,  and  with  a  degree  of  care  and  attention 
that  nothing  but  the  leisure  of  the  Exchequer  might  have,  permitted, 
with  a  remarkably  tall,  erect,  and  spare  form  and  figure,  he  particularly 
attracted  notice  as  be  sate  head  and  shoulders  above  his  compeers^  and, 
as  Jekyll  observed,  was  '  certainly  much  looked  up  to  as  a  Judge.'     If 
he  had  any  fault,  it  was  that  of  the  love  of  talking — whether  it  were 
law,  physic,  or  divinity  ;  at  the  Exchequer,  Old  Bailey,  or  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  would  rattle  on  and  tell  his  tale,  if  not '  too  wisely,' 
yet  sufficiently  well,  and  when  he  did  there  enter  on  discourse,  he  would 
converse  with  so  little  regard  to  time  or  business  as  often  to  annoy  his 
graver  colleague  Sir  Archibald,  put  old  Thomson  into  a-  right  judge- 
like pet,  and  induce  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham  to  throw  himself  back  on  his 
seat  in  all  the  hopelessness  of  utter  despair.     Fearfully  as  ruthlessly 
would  he  then  derange  the  methodical  pleadings  of  Plumer,  or  the  well- 
arranged  argument  of  Leach,  by  question,  and  remark,  and  suggestion, 
which,  if  troublesome  and  untimely  in  themselves,  were  yet  made  with 
so  good  3  grace^  and  in  so  gentlemanly  a  manner,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  testiness  itself  not  to  be  appeased.     Plumer,  too,  was  mild 
and  kindly  and  patient,  and  he  took  it  all  in  good  part ;  but  it  wafe 
scarcely  the  same  with  Leach^he  was  not  of  such  dulcet  nature  then, 
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and  would  cha£s  confoundedly  at  being  interrupted,  and^  to  evince  his 
displeasuret  would,  as  he  resumed  bis  observations,  just  follow  up  the 
key-word  at  which  he  had  left  off  when  unhap^ly  addressed  by  bis 
vocative  lordship. — ^Dauncey  was  still  worse ;  he  was  absolutely  peevish, 
and  would  twist  and  twine  his  features  and  his  brief  when  broken  in 
upon ;  but,  with  all  this,  he  had  no  rancour  in  his  composition,  and 
was  soon  soothed  into  a  smile  by  the  abundant  and  well-proffered  apo- 
logies of  the  good-tempered  Baron.  As  to  Martin,  it  was  quite  another 
thing  again — to  him  it  was  all  nuts — ^he  was  a  lazy  being,  and  loved 
chat — ^if  bred  to  the  Law,  it  was  not  bread  to  him,  for  he  assumed  the 
patronage  of  a  case  from  excess  of  leisure,  from  the  very  wearipess  of  idle- 
ness, and  from  the  want  of  any  thing  better  to  do — with  him  labour, 
when  assumed,  was  adopted  to  disperse  tlie  biliousness  attendant  on 
die  enjoyment  of  one  of  his  own  West  India  turtles,  or  the  threatened 
attack  of  gout :  and  handsomely  (to  use  a  fancy  phrase)  would  he 
come  to  the  set-to  witli  his  chief — question  here,  answer  there--olMer- 
vation  on  this  side,  explanation  on  that — a  jest  on  one  part,  a  joke  on 
the  other — conversation,'^cachinnation,  and  botheration,  (as  poor  Nolan 
would  have  said,)  until  Plumer  would  carefully  tie  up  his  bundle  of 
briefs,  knowing  the  interminability  of  such  scenes — ^Leach  would 
hurry  off  from  talk  in  Chancery  to  the  Court,  properly  so  called ;  while 
Dauncey  (after  just  tearing  ten  or  twelve  motion  papers  into  pieces) 
would  unceremoniously  as  actively  leap  the  bar,  and  running  down  to 
the  Hall  below  swear  right  heartily  at  Barons— sugar-cane  proprietors — 
the  Court  of  Exchequer, — Law — small-talk-^all,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Graham.  The  Baron  was  rather  early  in  life  elevated  to  the  seat  of  jus* 
tice :  and,  as  he  had  not  distinguished  hhnself  at  the  Bar,  his  rise  was 
imputed  to  the  interest  of  a  high  personage,  into  whose  good  graces  he 
had,  although  a  Scotchman  and  a  lawyer,  contrived  to  creep.  I  know 
not  whether  the  venerable  judge  had  ever  shared  the  convivialities  of 
his  Patron's  younger  days :  but  as  they  were  the  '*  rough  brake  which 
virtue  must"  have  gone  through  at  the  epoch  to  attain  distinction,  it  is 
presumable  he  did,  and  in  no  small  degree.  If  so,  right  many  a  merry 
tale  of  the  olden  time  must  he  possess ;  and  if  his  predilection  for  con- 
verse has  not  been  affected  by  infirmities  and  age  it  would  be  yet  worth 
while  to  listen  to  his  reminiscences.  If  I  remember  well,  when  the 
Berkeley  Peerage  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  ques- 
tion of  equal  intricacy  and  importance  was  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  judges  of  the  land,  Baron  Graham  differed  in  opinion  from  aU  his 
brethren,  and  his  sentiments  were  favourable  to  the  person  who  was 
finally  foreclosed  of  the  title.  He  is,  however,  an  upright  man,  and 
has  ever  been  greatly  respected,  and  now  enjoys  that  "  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate,"  which  a  weight  of  years  long  since  required. 

Baron  Thomson  was  extremely  well  versea  in  law,  and  a  very  ve- 
teran dandy  in  his  costume ;  but  he  possessed  a  voice  so  extremely 
rauqitt  and  disagreeable  that  he  was  listened  to  with  pain,  and  the 
merits  of  his  judgments  were,  in  the  pronouncing,  greatly  marred  by 
his  delivery  ;  he  was  sparing  of  words  as  his  first  named  colleague  was 
profuse— diminutive  in  stature  as  that  of  the  other  was  prolonged — and 
they  appeared  the  giant  and  the  dwarf  of  the  Exchequer  Court. 
.  Sir  Thomas  Manners  Sutton  was  about  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  de- 
cease nominated  to  the  Bench :  but  his  stay  was  short,  and  nothing  <»f 
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good  or  ill  could  be  recorded  of  bim.  His  manner  was'  equally 
fl^raceful  and  attractive,  and,  if  by  no  one  else,  was  deemed  by  brother 
Graham  a  considerable  acquisition  to  the  Court,  as  he  would  lend  his 
ear  with  patience  and  politeness  to  the  rather  divergent  loquacity  of  his 
judicial  senior. 

Then  came  Wood  with  a  voice  and  look  that  might  well  make  any 
unhappy  contrabandist  tremble  for  his  length  of  clays  ;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  hardy  nerves  of  his  aldertnanic  namesake  were  most 
grievously  deranged  at  his  appearing  before  him  in  the  first  instance 
88  Lord  Mayor  elect ;  that  he  started  back  in  sheer  affright,  and  that 
"  absolute  wisdom"  was  fairly  driven  from  its  seat.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  learning,  (I  speiJc  of  the  Baron,)  but  so  tenacious  had  he 
been  of  Law  that  all  the  amenities  of  life  had  been  disregarded  ;  al- 
though a  well-intentioned  and  good  man,  there  was  little  of  the  *'  suaviter 
in  modo"  in  his  bearing,  and  that  little  badly  encouraged  by  habitual 
malady  and  subjection  for  a  long  period  of  his  life  to  no  ordinary  phy- 
sical suflfering. 

Baron  Garrow  had  resigned  fame  and  emolument  at  the  Bar  for  the 
comparative  ease  of  the  Exchequer.  He,  it  is  said,  had  to  struggle 
wiUi  difficulties  at  his  outset  in  the  Law,  which  might  have  overwhelm- 
ed one  of  less  vitality  of  purpose;  and  the  impression  made  upon  him 
seemed  scarcely  efiaced  by  the  splendour  and  success  of  his  subsequent 
career.  He  had  studied  human  nature  under  all  its  aspects,  and  pro- 
fited by  the  lesson ;  but  he  used  knowledge  as  the  Indian  would  his 
tondahawk  and  seal  ping- knife,  and  it  was  often  admirable  as  painful  to 
see  the  victim  he  had  entrapped  in  wandering  beyond  the  bounds  of 
truth,  writhe  in  agony  at  the  long  enduring  tortures  of  his  merciless 
persecutor.  No  advocate  was  ever  more  skilled  in  the  science  of  ex- 
posing perjury  or  knavery  than  Garrow ;  and,  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble was  it  tor  the  most  consummate  veteran  in  falsehood  to  escape  his 
keen  research — to  meet  his  eye,  or  stand  unabashed  and  collected  be- 
neath the  force  of  his  inquisitorial  acumen.  It  has  been  wrongly  re- 
presented that  Garrow  employed  menace,  and  appealed  to  the  fears  of 
those  whom  he  was  disposed  to  show  forth  to  the  contempt  or  ridictile 
of  mankind;  he  required  not  such  accessories;  he  more  adapted  him- 
self to  the  character  of  the  unsuspecting  witness  he  selected  for  the  ex- 
periment of  his  skill,  until,  like  the  decoy  duck,  he  had  attracted  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  himself,  when  the  fatal  explosion  was  preferred  that 
never  missed  its  aim  or  fell  ineffective  on  its  object.  I  never  shall  forget 
one  amongst  the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  the  supremacy  of  his  art 
as  an  advocate  was  displayed,  wherein  the  plaintiff's  case,  to  wh?ch  he 
was  opposed,  was  admirably  and  circumstantially  sustained  by  the 
principal  evidence,  one  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  who  (whatever  credit  might 
be  otherwise  given  to  him)  had,  in  a  long  detail  of  minutise,  so  un- 
equivocally established  the  premises  he  had  been  called  upon  to  sup- 
port, that  Lord  Ellenborough  had  laid  down  his  pen,  and  Erskioe,  as 
he  concluded  the  examination  in  chief  for  the  prosecution,  had  appeal- 
ed to  the  bench  by  a  look  of  mingled  astonishment  and  pity  at  his 
learned  friend's  not  throwing  up  his  brief  at  once,  understanding,  as  he 
did,  that  he  intended  to  call  no  witnesses  in  his  behalf.  Garrow  had 
li&tened  in  silence,  and  apparently  without  attention,  if  a  slight  and 
somewhat  of  a  sardonic  smile  did  not  announce  his  conviction  of  deep- 
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laid  artifice  and  of  able  deception,  wtiich  he  feared  not  to  oppose  or  to 
confound ;  for  the  witness  was  evidently  less  advanced  in  years  than 
(if  he  erred  spontaneously)  in  the  practice  of  craftiness  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  pretence.  There  was  ever  something  peculiarly  interesting 
in  Garrow's  preparation  for  an  assault  of  wits ;  it  was  better  under- 
stood by  those  around  him  than  it  was  capable  of  being  defined ;  for 
with  features  peculiarly  prominent,  with  a  countenance  ever  animated, 
the  expression  of  either  wholly  defied  scrutiny,  and  were  as  little 
matter  for  analysis  as  those  of  any  man  who  ever  existed.  His  fore- 
head was  of  the  Grenville  cast,  round  and  protuberant ;  but  the  light 
colour  of  his  brow  forbade  its  being  the  index  of  his  feelings ;  the 
bright  crimson  which  overspread  his  face>  augmented  the  extraordinary 
lustre  of  his  full,  blue  and  searching  eye,  that  neidier  years  nor  study 
had  been  able  to  impair.  Folding  his  robe  above  his  arm,  and  turning 
a  keen  gaze  upon  his  object,  while  he  regarded  him  (as  a  skilful  com- 
batant, who  scans  the  power  and  proportions  of  his  antagonist)  for 
some  moments  in  silence,  was  always  the  signal  for  the  deepest  atteo- 
feion.  His  manner  at  such  times  was  remarkably  impressive ;  it  was 
felt  by  the  bench,  as  his  Lordship  would  lean  forward,  directing  bis 
look  alternately  towards  the  witness  and  the  advocate  ere  a  word  was 
spoken ;  for  he  knew  that  Garrow  never  trifled 'with  his  contemplated 
purpose,  or  with  the  time  of  the  Court.  Erakine,  from  »perience, 
was  well  aware  of  what  he  might  expect ;  and  his  vivadous  person 
gave  more  decided  than  graceful  indicattons  of  his  internal  uneasiness, 
by  his  restlessness  and  fidgeting ;  the  twdve  good  men  sate  motion- 
less and  expectant,  while  Sie  witness  was  evidently  screwing  np  his 
courage  to  me  sticking  place,  and  summoning  allhis  qualities  of  attack 
or  sufferance  to  the  formidable  struggle.  "  Put  on  yonr  hat,  Sir,"  said 
Garrow  quietly  to  the  Israelite,  ''  while  you  answer  the  few  questions 
I  shall  put  to  you."  The  man  calmly  pleaded  the  respect  due  to  the 
tribunal  in  his  excuse ;  but  the  name-bearii^  beaver  was  installed  on 
its  place,  and  the  examination  proceeded.  The  sagacity  with  which 
Garrow  induced  the  Hebrew  to  enlarge  yet  farther  on  his  tJready  ample 
detail  of  circumstances  ;  the  indications  of  seeming  assent  to,  and  be&ef 
in  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  the  art  with  which  he  trolled  his  line  to 
the  animal  yet  unconscious  of  having  with  the  proffered  bait  already 
taken  in  the  fatal  hook,  were  all  most  admirable.  The  advocate  be- 
came more  quiescent  as  the  witness  increased  in  confidence :  so  sldlfol 
was  the  hand  that  probed  the  wound  he  had  l«d  open,  that  the  process 
was  not  even  felt  by  him  who  was  destined  to  suffer  so  soon  as  the 
cause  of  ill  should  be  attained ;  all,  all  was  ended,  and  seemingly,  in 
vulgar  phrase,  no  harm  done,  and  there  was  a  pause.  Then  came  that 
menacing  wrapping  of  the  gown  betwixt  the  folded  arms*-^at  ghnes 
of  soorn,  of  derision,  and  of  triumph — ^that  smile  of  bitterest  irony,  as, 
turning  full  upon  the  Jew,  in  tones  that  resounded  throughout  the 
Court,  with  an  air  that  the  longest  practised  hardihood  might  not  en- 
counter, with  ability  that  no  experience  mig^t  divert  or  control,  the 
trembling  witness  yielded  rapidly,  as  confusedly,  the  vantage  ground 
he  deemed  he  had  secured,  and  was  driven  with  shame,  confbsioo,  and 
disgrace  from  the  field  of  battle— -like  a  second  Shylock,  disoMiifiled, 
cast  down,  and  sick  at  heart.  Yet  Garrow,  with  all  this,  was  without 
malignity,  although  teeming  with  what  the  French  term  matice;  he  ' 
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fttde  and  unsparing  of  others  on  occasion,  but  it  was  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty;  he  was  satirical  of  nature,  but  earlier  life  had  been  haply 
somewhat  embittered  by  infliction,  of  which  his  later  years  have  unfor^ 
tunately  not  been  free ;  be  possessed  little  of  the  hknsSance  of  the  worlds 
of  which  he  was  as  ignorant  as  Lord  Grrey  of  which  party  he  shall 
ultimately  sanction  by  his  approval — as  Lord  Aberdeen  of  diplomacy — 
or  Charles  Grant  of  the  year-book.  At  the  bar  he  had  few  friends,  and 
perhaps  fewer  enemies.  As  a  judge  he  is  well  disposed  to  do  his  duty 
with  honesty  and  impartiality,  but  will  never  shine ;  as  a  mait,  he  pos- 
sesses many  sterling  qualities,  which  are  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  him  best. 

The  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  Alesiaiider  is  admirably  fitted  for  his 
situation,  and  would  grace  any,  the  highest  post  in  the  department  of 
the  law,  from  his  knowledge  and  his  general  character ;  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  holdeii  l^  the  profession  is  the  more  honourable  as  he 
immediately  succeeded  one,  than  whom,  in  every  relation  of  public  as 
of  private  life,  as  a  maUf  a  gtrntleman,  and  a  lawyer,  no  one  bore  with 
him  to  the  grave  so  large  a  portion  of  regret — the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Richards. 

In  the  mute  and  inglorious  career  of  the  Excheqaer  Coort  there  can 
be  little  worthy  of  remark  or  of  record.  It  is  a  tribunal  which,  as  it  is 
actually  constituted,  is  neither  itted  to  our  circumstances  or  times ; 
it  requires  reform  in  every  branch  of  its  detail.  To  meet  the  demand  "" 
now  made  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  the  other  judges,  it  is  but  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  heavy  sailers,  so  long  laid  up  in  ordinary,  at  once 
into  commission.  Let  it  be  known  beyond  the  assize  town,  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  Court  Calendar,  that  such  things  are  in  existence,  as 
the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  call  them  from  their  lengthened  furlough 
into  active  serviee ;  place  them  upon  duty,  and  the  public  exigencies 
may  be  yet  met  without  an  unseasonable  increase  of  the  public  bur-» 
Chens* 


THE    BEINGS   OF   THE   MIND. 

^  The  Beings  of  the  Miod  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  malliply  in  iis  a  brigbcir  ray, 

•  And  more  belored  existence  :  that  which  Fate. 
I^rohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  onr  state 

Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate  j 

Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died. 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void.** 

Childe  Harold. 

Come  to  me  with  your  triumi^s  and  your  woes, 
Ye  forms  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought  1 

I  sit  alone  with  flowers  and  remal  boughs. 
In  the  deep*  ^adow  of  a  voiceless  thought ; 

Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone. 

And  sorrowfbl  for  visions  that  are  gone.  * 

Come  to  me !  make  your  thrilling  whispers  heard. 

Ye,  by  those  masters  of  the  soul  endowed 
With  life  and  love,  and  many  a  burning  word. 

That  bursts  from  grief,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud, 
^  o  2 
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And  unites  the  heart,  till  all  its  chords  reply,     . 
As  leaves  make  answer  when  tlie  wind  sweeps  by. 

C<Hne  to  me !  visit  my  dim  haunt !— the  sound 

Of  hidden  springs  is  in  tf^e  grass  beneath, 
The  stock-dove's  note  above,  and  all  around 

The  poesy  that  with  the  violet's  breath 
Floats  thiouffh  the  air,  In  rich  and  sudden  streamir. 
Mingling,  l&e  music,  with  the  soul's  deep  dreams. 

Friends,  friends ! — for  such  to  my  lone  heart  ye  are, — 

Unchanging  ones !  from  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  glory  mdts  not  as  a  waning  star. 

And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies. 
Bright  Children  of  the  Bard !  o'er  this  green  dell 
Pass  once  again,  and  light  it  with  your  spell. 

Imogen,  fair  Fidele  !  meekly  blending 

In  patient  grief,  '^  a  smiling  with  a  mgh,"* 
And  tnou,  Cordelia !  faithful  daughter,  tending 

That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky. 
Thou  of  the  soft  low  voice  If-^thou  art  not  gone  ! 
Still  breathes  for  me  its  faint  and  flute-like  tone. 

And  come  to  me  \  sing  me  thy  willow-strain. 

Sweet  Desdemona  I  with  the  sad  surprise 
In  thy  beseeching  glance,  where  still,  though  vain, 

(Jndimm'd,  unquenchable  affection  Hes — 
Come,  bowing  thy  young  head  to  wrong  and  scorn. 
As  a  ^il  hyacinth  by  showers  o'erbome. 

And  thou  too,  fair  Ophelia  !  flowers  are  here. 
That  weU  might  win  thy  footstep  to  the  spot — 

Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden's  early  bier. 
And  ])an8ies  for  sad  thought  X — ^but  needed  not. 

Come  with  thy  wreaths,  and  all  the  love  and  light 
In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright ! 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  South !  enshrining 

All  nfts  that  unto  its  rich  Heaven  belong. 
The  glow,  the  sweetnefs,  in  its  rose  combining. 

The  soul  its  nightingales  pour  forth  in  song ; 
Thou,  making  death  deep  joy — ^but  couldst  thou  die  .^ 
No !  Uiy  young  love  hath  immortality ! 

From  Earth's  bright  faces  fades  the  light  of  mom. 
From  Earth's  glad  voices  drops  the  joyous  tone; 

But  ye,  the  Children  of  the  Soul,  were  bom 
DeaUiless,  and  for  undying  love  alone ; 

And  oh !  ye  Beautiful !  "us  well,  how  well. 

In  the  soul's  world  with  you,  where  change  is  not,  to  dwell ! 

F.H. 


N'oblv  he  yokes 


A  smiling  with  a  sigh. **»^ym^e/tn€.  Act  4th. 

.j. ........  ••  Her  vuice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle  aiid  low^-Xear,  Act  5th. 

X  **  Inhere  is  paosies,  that's  for  tboughts."^Ham/<*^  Act  4th. 
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KIATIS-OGLOO,   ANDl  THE    SMIULNA   KKSIDENTS. 

Asia-Minor  has  with  much  truth  been  denominated,  by  many  a 
traveller,  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  peculiar  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  scenery  with  which  it  abounds,  the  perfection  of  its  regular  and  tem- 
perate climate,  the  richness  and  fertility  of  its  soil'— all  combine  in  form-' 
\fig  of  this  country  a  terrestrial  paradise,  to  complete  which  the  polish- 
ing hand  of  civilization  is  alone  wanting.  Smyrna,  its  capital,  situated 
not  far  from  the  spot  which  gave  birth  to  Homer,  boasts  of  commercial 
advantages  which  have  made  it  a  place  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
mercantile  world.  The  convenient  anchorage  of  its  spacious  hay,  and 
the  facility  of  its  communications  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior, 
have  naturally  pointed  out  this  city  as  the  general  mart  of  home  pro- 
ductions, of  European  manufactures,  and  of  colonial  produce.  Its 
trade  with  England  alone  is  tenfold  more  considerable  than  that  which 
is  carried  on  with  all  the  other  ports  of  Turkey  together.  Its  popula- 
tion, including  the  Franks  (as  they  call  there  all  the  Europeans,  and 
others  wearing  their  costume),  is  computed  at  two  hundred  thousand. 
It  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  governed  by  a  Moossellim,  or  civil  go- 
vernor, and  a  municipal  council  composed  of  eight  Ayans,  or  magis- 
trates, presided  over  by  a  Mollah,  or  judge,  and  called  the  Mehkiemmay. 
A  Moossellim,  being  invested  merely  with  annual  authority,  has  not  the 
power  of  putting  to  death  the  Sultan's  subjects,  without  the  legal  sanc- 
tion of  the  Mehkiemmay.  It  is  the  possession  of  horse-tails  which 
alone  confers  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  that  odious  power,  so  liable  to 
abuses  in  the  hands  of  barbarians ;  and  the  number  of  the  tails,  from 
one  to  three,  defines  the  rank  of  a  Pasha,  and  also  indicates  the  number 
of  heads  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  per  diem,  without  the  liability  of 
being  called  upon  for  any  explanation  of  motives.  Smyrna  was  the 
only  place  of  iiiipoTtance  in  Turkey,  which  was  allowed  for  any  series 
of  years  to  be  governed  upon  principles  of  a  constitutional  tendency  ;  and 
it  owed  this  advantage  to  the  influence  and  power  of  the  old  established 
house  of  the  Kara-Osman-Ogloos,  whose  ancient  rights  of  feudalism, 
in  this  province,  had  never  been,  till  very  lately,  disputed  by  the  Porte. 
With  the  fall  of  the  last  remnant  of  that  celebrated  race,  in  1818,  the 
system  has  changed,  and  a  Pasha  of  three  tails  has  been  appointed  to 
govern  this  city  and  its  dependencies  for  the  future. 

The  mercantile  and  industrious  habits  of  the  Smyrniots,  and  their 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans  from  an  early  period  of  their  lives, 
have  given  a  greater  polish  to  their  manners,  and  a  readier  disposition 
to  good-fellowship  with  strangers,  than  are  observable  among  the  Turks 
of  other  parts.  Disturbances  have  indeed  sometimes  taken  place  at 
Smyrna,  but  they  were  invariably  occasioned  by  disorderly  recruits 
coming  from  the  interior  of  Asia-Minor  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation, 
and  by  ferocious  Candiot  adventurers,  over  whom  the  Moossellims  could 
exercise  but  Ittde  control.  The  property  and  persons  of  Europeans 
were,  however,  always  scrupulously  respected  on  similar  occasions,  and 
the  depredations  of  the  licentious  rabble  were  confined  to  the  defenceless 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  One  exception,  however,  to  the  good 
feeling  generally  manifested  towards  the  Franks  is  too  remarkable  not 
to  be  here  noticed ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  great  provocation  was  given, 
and  as  the  occurrence  alluded  to  took  place  so  far  back  as  the  year 
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1797,  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  if  not  sufficient  to  operate  any 
great  change  in  the  character  of  the  Turks,  has,  at  least,  improved  its 
polish  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

A  strolling  company  dT  rope-dancers  arrived  at  Smyrna  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  and  immediately  hired  an  appropriate  &pace>  surround- 
ed with  high  palings,  in  whicb  they  commenced  their  exhibitions.  .  A 
set  of  Janissaries,  actijag  as  the  customary  guard  of  honour  to  one  of  the 
foreign  consuls,  had  been  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  indoaure  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  order ;  and  the  interposition  of  tl^eir.  authority 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cbmonrs  of  several  sailors,  who  were 
attempting  to  force  their  way  through  without  payment.  They  were  at 
last  beaten  off,  and,  enraged  at  the  treatment  they  had  received^  de-! 
termined  on  revenge.  Their  vessel  (an  Ionian,  then  under  the  pro* 
taction  of  the  Venetian  republic)  being  dose  at  bandj  they  speedily  re- 
paired on  board,  armed  themselves  with  pistols  and  blunderbusaesy  re^ 
turned  to  the  spot,  and  fired  a  volley  on  the  unsuspecting  Janiwarie^ 
one  of  whom  alone  was  killed ;  after  performing  thia  valorous  exploit, 
they  ran  off  and  took  refuge  in  the  Venetian  consul's  house.  Tbi& 
fracas  naturally  disturbed  the  numerous  audience  within,  composed  of 
Franks  and  Turks,  and  when  the  particulars  became  known  among 
them»  the  greatest  confusion  took  place*  The  former  were  aebsed  witk 
the  apprehension  that  the  Turks,  all  armed,  (according  to  the  fashion 
of  that  period)  would,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  fall  on  them,  and  re- 
venge upon  their  beads  the  death  of  the  Mahometan.  There  was, 
therefore,  such  a  general  scampering  off,  such  rushing  for  safety  undcc 
benches,  such  a  precipitate  climbing  over  the  paliugs,  that  the  Turka 
themselves,  forgetting  the  cause,  stood  gasing  on  the  comic  scen^  witl^ 
feelings  of  merriment.  The  next  day,  however,  the  whole  populaoc^ 
made  common  cause  against  the  uiyustifiable  outrage,  and  proceeded 
eu  masse  to  the  Mehkieromay,  where  they  insisted^  tbat  the  most  gw\t% 
party  should  be  claimed  of  his  copsu),  in  order  to  receive  that  publiq 
punishment  which  alone  could  atone  for  the  murder  of  a  Mahometaiu 
fiut  the  Venetian  consul,  fearful  lest  tiie  privil^^  to  which  hi^  coun- 
trymen in  Turkey  were  entitled,  should  be  compromised  by  too  speedy 
a  compliance  with  the  just  demand  of  the  Turks,  and  overawed,  periMipi» 
by  the  threats  of  the  very  loniana  themselves,  who  had.  taken  refuge  in 
his  house,  endeavowred  to  gain  time,  and  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  higher  powers  at  Constantinople  for  decision. 
The  people,  however,  were  not  easily  to  be  diverted  from  tlieir  pur*, 
pose;  the  delaya  opposed  to  them  by  the  consul's  hesitation  irri- 
tated them  the  more,  and  threats  of  destruction  were  held  out  to  the 
whole  European  community,  if  justice  were  not  apeedily  done.  In  ^aia 
did  the  consuls  of  other  nations  press  their  Venetian  eoUei^ve  to  give 
way  to  the  dictates  of  a  justly  irritated  and  infuriated  populace ;  find^ 
ing  their  pressing  remonstrances  not  likely  to  avert  the  threatened 
danger,  every  one  then  bethought  himself  o;f  his  Qwn  safety,  and  the. 
foreign  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour  (for  unluckily  there  was  no^ 
European  ship-of-war  present  at  that  moment)  were  soon  filled  witk, 
Frank  families  and  their  removeable  property.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  fruitless  negotiation,  the  Frank  part  of  the  towp  was,  as  early  aa 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  filled  with  several  thousands,  of  armed 
Turks  i  their  first  act  of  violence  was  setting  fire  to  the  Venetian^ con- 
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aol't  home,  but  it  had  been  evacuated  on  the  previous  night,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  houses  being  equally  empty,  the  fire  soon  spread  itself  to 
a  frightful  extent.  It  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  three  days  and 
■igbu>  and  at  last  extinguished  itself  after  having  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  European  houses.  During  this  time  many  skirmishes  took 
place  between  parties  of  Slavonian  and  Ionian  sailors,  who  came  from 
their  ships  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  themselves  with  sport,  against 
the  numerous  bands  of  Turks ;  the  latter  were  invariably  forced  to  re- 
tire with  precipitation  from  the  field  of  battle,  after  leaving  .behind  them 
many  dead  and  wounded,  whom  the  victors  took  up  and  threw  into  the 
nearest  flaaoea.  The  Turks  being  at  last  satisfied  with  their  vengeance, 
and  tired  of  a  state  of  warfitre  in  which  they  had  so  seldom  the  advan* 
tage,  retired  to  their  quarters  as  soon  as  the  fire  had  consumed  almost 
every  thing  devoted  to  it.  The  Franks  then  gradually  ventured  on 
ahore :  most  of  them  possessing  country  houses,  repaired  thither,  and  « 
week  after  the  most  profound  tranquillity  was  re-established.  Fmapk 
that  time  to  the  present  day,  Ae  Briti^  Government  has  made  of 
Smyrna  bay  a  fixed  station  for  a  ship-of-war,  and  the  utility  of  that; 
measure  haa  been  seen  not  only  when  war  broke  out  in  1S06»  between 
England  and  Turk^,  but  also  during  the  disturbances  which. took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  insurrection,  when  many  Eng-t 
Ush  and  other  Franks  might  have  been  confounded  with  Greeks*  and 
treated  accordingly,  had  not  a  naval  force  overawed,  the  seditioua 
rabble,  and  made  them  careful  of  committing  any  such  wilful  mistakes.. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  excesses  to  which  the  rage  of 
the  populace  carried  them  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  condemned  by  all 
the  respectable  Turks,  who  not  only  used  every  possible  effort  to  prevent 
them,  butt  when  they  found  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  public  peace» 
gave  secret  warning  to  all  their  Frank  acquaintances  of  what  was  likely: 
to  take  place,  opened  their  houaes^to  them,  and  treated  all  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  ofifer  of  their  protectioa  with  the  kindest  hospitality  during, 
the  whole  time  of  danger* 

Among  the  most  forward  in  testifying  their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  European  friends,  was  the  late  highly  and  deservedly  popular 
MooBsellim,  Kiatib-Ogloo,  the  particulars  of  whose  subsequent  life 
have  filled  an  important  page  in  the  history  of  Smyrna.  He  was  then 
a  young  man ;  and,  being  brought  up  in  the  business  of  a  general 
merchant,  his  intercourse  with  the  Franks  had  been  such  as  to  give  him. 
a  taste  for  their  more  enlightened  ways,  and  to  remove  from  him  in  no 
small  degree  the  roughness  of  those  habits  and  manners  which  is  almost, 
inherent  in  Mahometanism*  His  wealth,  and  the  consideration  it  gave, 
him  in  the  place,  enabled  him  jn  1807  to  offer  himself  aa  a  candidate 
for  the  government ;  and  as  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Porte, 
that  he  was  rich,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  shoiUd  purchase  the 
investment  of  that  authority  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  pay  for, 
the  whole  period  in  anticipation.  Kiatib-Ogloo  agreed  to  thb  with 
much  willingness.  The  mildness  and  equitable  principles  of  his  admi-. 
nistration  were  soon  felt  by  every  description  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it. 
was  supposed  that  the  Porte  woidd  allow  him  to  retain  the  Moossellim- 
lick  so  long  as  be  chose  to  remain  in  office.  But  it  vaa  soon  found  on. 
thia  OQcasion,  as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  have  been  discovered  on  many 
preceding  ones,  that  the  views,  of  a  Turkish  Sultan's  govfimment  have 
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no  reference  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  In  that  country  the  grest 
ibundation  of  Imperial  rule  is  in  the  subserviency  of  others.  The  Sol- 
tan  reigns  for  bis  own  personal  purposes  and  gratification,  and  looks 
upon  all  others  as  beings  formed  for  his  convenience  and  pleasure ; 
nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  notions  of  this  arrogant  despot  than 
the  propriety  or  utility  of  any  measure  consonant  with  the  wishes  of 
his  peopie,  or  tending  to  their  prosperity. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  year  6f  Kiatib-Ogloo's  government, 
k  was  officially  notified  to  him  from  Constantinople,  that  a  person  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him  for  the  following  year.  Kiatib-Ogloo 
immediately  submitted  to  the  Porte  that  as  he  had  purchased  the  office 
for  three  years,  either  he  should  be  allowed  to  finish  bis  time,  or  a  pro- 
portionable amount  of  the  purchase-money  be  retnroed  him.  Upon 
which  he  was  told  that  the  Vizier  of  that-  period  (since  dead)  bad  re- 
ceived his  money,  and  he  must  claini  it  of  him  ;  and  that  the  Sultan's 
orders  must,  meanwhile,  be  obeyed.  A  petition  to  the  Saltan  was  now 
got  up  at  Smyrna,  which  prayed  that  •Kiatib-Ogloo,  for  the  reasons  of 
his  justly,  acquired  popularity  and  the  wisdom  of  his  government,  should 
be^confirmed  in  his  office  :  it  was  signed  by  every  Turk  within  the  city 
and  its  jurisdiction,  and  supported  by  the  all-powerful  Kara-Osman- 
Ogloo  himself.  The  Sultan,  however,  remained  inexorable ;  and  the 
Janissaries  of  Smyrna,  enraged  at  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  listen  to 
representations  in  behalf  of  their  favourite  chief,  all  roae,  and  publicly 
declared  that  no  one  else  should  be  suffered  by  them  to  take  his  place. 
This  turn  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the  seraglio ;  and  as  the  coantry 
was  then  involved  in  a  disastrous  war  against  the  Russians,  whidi  ne- 
cessarily absorbed  all  the  military  resources  of  the  state,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  give  way.  In  order  to  make'it  appear  that  this  oonoeesioo 
had  not  been  extorted  by  popular  clamour,  and  the  better  to  eoneeal 
any  intention  of  future  vengeance  on  the  author  of  it,  the  governor's 
oonfhrroation  -was  notified  to  Kiatib-Ogloo  by  means  of  a  Hattuhtrif, 
or  autograph  letter  of  the  Sultan ;  a  mode  which,  in  Turkey,  implies 
the  highest  possible  enjoyment  of  sovereign  favour  that  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  subject.  Sultan  Mahmood  was  at  that  period  young  on  the 
throne ;  his  personal  character,  and  the  principles  of  his  internal  policy, 
were  not  yet  understood  by  his  people ;  and  Kiatib-Ogloo,  as  well  as 
every  other  Turk  in  Smyrna,  accounted  in  various  ways  for  the  sudden 
change  of  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  without,  however,  thinking 
of  any  detraction  from  the  respect  due  to  the  character  of  a  i/tf/fi- 
sherifff  which  contains  the  sacred  word  of  Mahomet^s  descendant  A 
repeated  confirmation  of  Kiatib-Ogloo  for  several  years  aHer,  induced 
him  to  place  confidence  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  which  he  neg- 
lected nothing,  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the  public,  to  appear  worthy 
of.  One  day»  during  the  summer  of  1817,  a  Turkish  fleet,  composed 
of  eight  ships  of  the  fine,  several  frigates,  brigs,  and  transports,  unex- 
pectedly arrived  at  Smyrna  from  Consuntinople,  and  anchored  close 
to  the  shore.  The  Captain-Pasha,  or  High- Admiral,  who  commanded 
it  in  person,  was  (as  most  frequently  happens  widi  men  in  power  in 
I'urkey)  a  man  of  small  beginnings,  and  had  formerly  been  a  jnroie^ 
of  Kiatib-Ogloo,  to  whose  assistance  and  good  offices  he  was,  indeed, 
indebted  for  the  high  station  he  now  held.  The  Turks  are  habitually 
as  profuse  in  their  testimonies  of  gratitude,  as  they  are  ready  to  turn 
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treacherously  againtt  their  benefactors  when  their  own  interest  requires 
it,  or  the  will  of  their  superiors  t>rdains  it.  This  man  had,  in  the  height 
of  his  prosperity,  so  frequently  evinced  his  grateful  recollection  of  the 
sernces  he  had  formerly  received  from  Kiatib-Ogloo,  that  the  latter 
could  not  look  upon  him  otherwise  than  as  one  who  was  sincerely  de- 
voted to  him  through*  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  His 
sudden  arrival,  therefore,  far  from  being  a  cause  of  alarm  to  the  un- 
suspecting governor,  was  a  subject  of  congratulation,  and  he  hastened 
on  board  to  welcome  the  Pasha.  He  met  with  the  friendly  reception 
he  had  been  taught  to  expect,  and  was  invited  to  renew  his  visit  at  an 
appointed  hour  the  next  day,  in  order  to  accompany  the  admiral  on  his 
landing*  The  extraordinary  authority  with  which  the  Captain  Pasha 
\i  invested,  gives  him  the  power  of  absolute  sovereignty  in  every  place 
in  the  empire  to  which  he  repairs,  and  where  the  Sultan  is  not  present ; 
the  local  government  is  invariably  resigned  to  him  for  the  time  of  his 
stay.  Conformably  to  this  well-known  custom,  on  the  very  night  oi 
his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  he  landed  six  thousand  men,  who  scattered 
themselves  in  strong  and  well*armed  parties  throughout  the  town,  and 
also  garrisoned  the  fortress,  Kiatib-Ogloo  was  still  far  from  suspect- 
ing any  sinister  intentions  from  these  preparations  of  rather  an  unusual 
magnitude,  and  confidently  returned  to  the  admiral's  vessel  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  instant  he  set  his  foot  upon  deck,  he  was  seized, 
bound,  and' hurried  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  where  a  boat,  which 
was  in  readiness,  received  him,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  frigate  an* 
chored  at  some  distance  from  the  fleet.  Here  he  was  immediately  put 
in  irons,  and  confined  to  a  solitary  cabin.  Whilst  he  was  lefl  to  ru- 
minate on  the  sudden  change  of  his  fortunes  and  condition,  and  on  the 
fate  which  seemed  to  await  him,  his  friend  the  Pasha  landed  in  state, 
convoked  the  municipal  authorities  and  foreign  consuls,  made  known  to 
them  that  it  was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Sultan  that  Kiatib-Ogloo 
should  suffer  death,  and  informed  them  that  from  that  time  forward  the 
city  should  be  governed  by  a  pasha  of  three  tails. 

Kiatib-Ogloo,  whose  intercourse  with  the  Frank  society  had  consi- 
derably increased  since  his  accession  to  the  governorship,  had  made 
himself  a  great  favourite  among  them  by  the  affability  of  his  manners, 
divested  entirely  of  Mahometan  pomp,  gravity,  and  etiquette.  No 
•ball,  concert,  or  assembly,  was  given  by  the  consuls  and  principal 
foreign  merchants,  to  which  he  was  not  invited  ;  and  in  return,  he  gave 
them  magnificent  f^tes  at  his  country  seat,  situated  not  far  from  the 
Frank,  quarter.  His  catastro|^e  was  therefore,  to  all  the  Franks,  a 
subject  of  such  deep  regret,  that  his  more  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Werry, 
the  British  Consul,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Swedish  Consul-Greneral, 
were  easily  prevailed  upon  to  wait  on  the  Pasha  in  the  name  of  the  * 
whole  European  community,  and  offer  any  terms  for  his  life.  The 
Pasha  assured  these  gentlemen  that  what  had  been  done  was  as  much 
against  his  own  wish  as  theirs ;  that  the  Sultan  had  reserved  this  pu- 
nishment to  Kiatib-Ogloo  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred, 
ever  since  his  disobedience  in  refusing  to  give  up  the  government  of 
the  place ;  that  the  Sultan  was  inflexible  in  this  matter,  and  in  order- 
ing this  formidable  expedition  to  insure  the  execution  of  his  will,  had 
made  him  (the  pasha)  answerable  for  the  slightest  deviation  from  his 
instructions.     I'hus  poor  Kiatib  Ogloo  was  unavoidably  left  to  his  fate. 
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The  frigate  took  him  to  an  uiunhabited  pai't  of  the  coast  of  MicyleBe; 
where  be  was  landed  and  strangled  on  the  beach.  His  head  was  then 
severed  from  its  body,  and  sent  to  figure  at  the  gates  of  the  seraglio 
with  the  usual  inscription  affixed  to  t]bese  of  "  disobedient  slaves"  and 
traitors.  All  his  property  at  Smyrna  was  confiscated  on  behalf  of  the 
Porte^  his  harem  exiled,  and  his  two  brothers  (also  bokBog  paUk 
offices  in  the  place)  spoliated,  ordered  to  go  and  reside  elsewhere,  and 
forbidden  ever  to  return  to  Smyrna  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  court. 

Having  adverted  to  the  sacred  character  attached  to  a  Haitkhmf^ 
ahd  the  profound  veneration  in  which  it  has  ever  been  held  by  the  Tuns 
of  all  ranks,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  tliat  I  should  briefly  relate  here 
the  particulars  of  another  curious  instance  of  the  deceptive  porpoecs 
for  which  the  Sultan  Mahmood  thinks  it  so  apt  to  serve. 

Reroiz-Pasha  had  been  promoted  to  the  eminent  post  of  High-Admi- 
ral during  the  short  reign  of  Mahmood*s  brotber  and  piedecesMr 
Sultan  Moustapha,  and  had  directed  the  bombardment  of  the  Janiasar'- 
Aga's  palace  at  Constantinople  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Jamsn- 
ries,  which,  in  1808,  led  to  the  accession  of  the  present  Snltan  to  the 
throne.  Having  thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  then  trium* 
phant  Action,  it  became  of  course  necessary  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  capital,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Grand  Vizier's  camp  tl 
Shoomla  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  in  several  skirmi^es  with  the  Russians ;  sad  faii 
bravery  made  him  so  careless  of  his  own  safety  that  he  was  at  hst 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to.  St.  Petersburgh.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  Remiz-Pasha  felt  by  no  means  sure  of  returning  with  any  k- 
eurity  to  Constantinople,  and  he  wrote  to  some  of  his  friends  there, 
requesting  they  would  lay  his  case  before  the  Sultan  and  take  bts 
opinion  on  it.  The  answer  be  received  was  a  Hattuker^y  in  which  the 
Sultan  not  only  assured  him  he  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  hatred  of  the 
Janissaries,  but  notified  to  him  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Grand 
Vizier,  and  desired  him  to  hasten  to  the  capital  in  order  to  assume  the 
functions  of  that  eminent  station.  The  Pasha  obeyed  his  sovereign's 
commands  without  hesitation,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ottoman  States.  For  some  reason,  however,  which  has  never  beca 
properly  knovm,  it  was  by  no  means  the  Suhan's  wish  that  Re^li^ 
Pasha  should  ever  reach  again  his  capital ;  and  the  Battishtrif^  as  well 
as  the  nomination  it  announced,  was  expressly  employed  as  a  saare 
lor  him.  Instructions  had  been  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  the 
Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Walladiia;  and  a  corapniy  of  a  fanadred 
Tnrks  .sent  to  each  of  them,  with  orders  that  they  should  act  exactly 
as  the  princes  should  find  it  advisable  from  oircomstancea  to  direct 
The  commission  entrusted  to  the  late  humane  and  excellent  Prince 
Callimachi  oi  Moldavia,*  was  one  in  which  he  felt  by  no  mean  dis- 
posed to  act,  and  he  artfully  contrived  to  let  the  execution  of  it  Ul 
into  the  hands  of  his  less  scrupulous  colleague  of  Wallachia.  Renuc- 
Pasha,  therefore,,  after  having  met  at  Yassi  with  the  reception  doe  to 

*  He  WAS  belieaded  irith  the  immenBe  namber  of  his  countrymen  who  pcriabed 
by  the  Turkish  sabre  at  the  bremkiog  oat  of  the  Grecik  inaurrection,  accoaed'of  ao 
other  crime  than  that  of  being  Greeks ! 
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hk  raokt  passed,  on  tq  Buckarest.  A  numerous  guard  of  bona.ur,  in 
which  the  hundred  Turks  weye  included,  with  secret  instructions  to 
put  tlie  Pasha  to  death,  went  a  few  miles  out  of  town  to  ineet  him,  and 
the.statQ  carriage  of  the  Ifospodar  was  also  sent  to  receive  him.  This 
carriage  is  one  of  peculiar  construction,  and  does  not  conceal  any  part 
of  the  persons  sitting  in  it*  The  Turks  took  up  a  favourable  position,, 
statiooipg  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  certain  of  not  missing 
their  aim.  When  the  coach,  with  the  Vizjer  in  it,  came  abreast  of  them,- 
a  volley  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  muskets  was  fired  into  it,  which  not 
only  pierced  the  unfortunate  yietim  with  several  balls,  but  also  killed 
the  Hpspodar's  Greek  master  qf  ceremonies,  who  attended  him  in  it,  the 
coiichman,  and  several  other  attendants,  as  well  as  horses.  The  confu- 
sion which  ensued  ipay  easily  be  imagined.  I  was  among  tlie  immepse, 
number  of  spectators,  of  ^1  ranks  imd  conditions,  who  had  come  out 
of  the  city  to  witness  ^e  ceremony  of  the  Grand  Viaaer's  approach  ; 
and,  seated  on  horseback,  I  wae  loonversing  with  a  very  beautiful 
Greek  young  lady,  beirbtbed  tq  the  master  of  ceremonies  who  had 
gone  on  to  meel  the  Pasha  in  the  Hpepodar's  coach.  We  were  in  sight 
of  the  scene  of  this  horrid  butchery ;  and  perceiving  the  confusion  and 
cries  which  followed  the  unexpected  firing,  it  was  impossible  for  us  not. 
to  guess  at  once  the  cause.  The  poor  girl  instantly  leaped  out  of  her 
landauy  and,  with  frantic  screams,  ran  towards  the  spot,  to  learn  the 
fatal  trutli  of  what  had  taken  place.  Several  persons  went  after  her, 
and  could  not  stop  her  without  using  force.  She  was,  with  grejst  dif- 
ficulty, conveyed. back,  to  her  carriage,  where  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and 
in  tha^  condition  she  was  hurried  hpme.  When  her  fears,  on  the  next 
day,  received  the  dreaded  confirmation,  sh^  abut  herself  up  jn  her 
room,  and  remained  there  for  two  years,  teoeiviog  no  visits  but  those, 
of  her  nearest  relatives,  and  hardly  taking  food.^ 

Remiz* Pasha's  body  was  taken  to  Roosstchiook,  a  Turkish  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  receive  burial ;  but  his  head  was  not^ 
as  is  customary,  sent. to  Constantinople  to  figure  at  the  gates  of  the 
seraglio;  from  this. peculiar  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  the  3ultan'» 
hatred  of  him  arose  from  some  personal  cause  to  which  the  sanction  of 
political  expediency  could  not  be  publicly  given. 

There  are  other  instances  without  number  which  occur  in.  Mah^iood'a 
reign,  of  Hatiuheriffs  written  with  no  other  view  than  tq  disguise  real 
intaotions,  and  to  convert  well-grounded  suspicion  into  confidence,  ii^ 
order  io  strike  unawares,  and  with  more  certainty  of  success.  A  bis-* 
toiy  of  them  would  certainly  fill  up  a  good-siaed  quarto,  and  mighty 
prove. a  great  curiosity  in  literature,  and  in  the  annals  of  Mahometan 
bar.barisnut  That  the  Sultan  should  continue  to  have  recourse  to  such, 
a  system  of  perfidy,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  infatua- 
tion and  wilful  blindness  of  many  of  his  subjects,  who  still  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  the  dupes  of  an  artifice  so  ofWn  exploded. 


*  Tkis  b«aiitifal  girl,  wfao  Imd  from  her  infancy  felt  an  attacbment  for  the  Greek 
killed  on  this  occasion,  was  the  sitter  of  Michael  Sntzo,  who,  anbsequeotly  ap- 
pointed H»apodar  of  Moldavis,  joined  the  Prince  Alesander  YpaUanti  in  tbrearly; 
part  of  the  Greek  ReFolntion. 

t  Snoh  a  eeork  might  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  many  advocates  that  <'  oor  an- 
cient ally*'  has  lately  met  with  in  this  couatry—f^. 
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It  18  a  fact  not  less  positive  tbaii  it  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
have  had  no  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  that  the  existence  of  the  roost 
perfect  model  of  a  Republic  is  to  be  traced  in  the  very  country  where 
despotism  reigns  with  most  unbounded  sway,  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  most  hideous  abuses  of  arbitrary  power.  Such,  however,  is  to  be 
denominated  the  political  condition  of  the  European  subjects  of  differ- 
ent states,  who  have  colonised  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Smyrna,  where 
they  are  found  occupying  a  town  almost  entirely  their  own,  in  which 
the  flags  of  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  daily  flow  over  foreign 
consulates,  as  if  to  assert  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of  the  legal 
possessors  of  the  land.  Independent,  by  ancient  treaties  with  the  Porte, 
oi  Turkish  laws  and  local  authorities,  they  are  exempted  Irom  all  kinds 
of  taxes  and  contributions ;  and  even  their  landed  property  is  allowed 
to  partake  of  these  as  well  as  other  privileges.  Amenable  to  no  other 
judicial  tribunals  than  those  of  the  consuls  of  their  respective  nations, 
through  their  official  channel  alone  have  they  to  answer  the  claims  o( 
the  native  subjects,  and  the  grievances  of  the  Turkish  magistrates. 
Their  children,  and  farther  descendants  bom  in  Turkey,  are  not  on 
that  account  considered  as  subjects  of  the  Sultan ;  and  unless  they  have 
once  consented  to  pay  the  haratsh,  or  capitation-tax,  they  are  acknow- 
liedged  and  respected  as  subjects  of  their  fathers'  sovereign.*  A  great 
number  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  merchants,  and  others, 
have  long  been  established  residenu  at  Sm]rma.t  They  have  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  factories,  under  the  sanction  of  their  respective 
governments,  presided  by  their  consuls,  having  their  own  public  nota- 
ries, treasurers,  chaplains,  churches,  hospitals,  and  burial-places ;  and 
many  individuals  among  them  possess  freehold  estates  in  lands,  houses, 
sxkA  other  buildings.  The  means  of  education  afibrded  by  the  place 
not  being  such  as  to  inculcate  in  their  children  those  national  predilec- 
tions which  it  is  proper  they  should  entertain  for  the  mother-country, 
they  are  invariably  sent  there  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  roost  of 
them  return  to  the  place  of  their  parents'  residence,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  commerce.  The  close  intimacy  and  inter- 
course this  state  of  things  has  naturally  occasioned  among  the  Franks, 
has  given  rise  to  international  marriages,  which  have,  in  the  course  of 
rime,  almost  formed  one  extensive  family  of  them;  and  if  new  resi- 
dents did  not  outnumber  the  deceased,  there  would  be  few  persons  who 
by  this  time  were  not  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  language 
universaUy  adopted  in  this  society  is  the  French,  and  it  is  spoken  with 
extraordinary  correctness ;  but  all  the  Frank  children  are  brought  up 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  Greek  Turkish,  and  Italian  besides,  and  many, 
of  course,  are  taught  English.     Their  manners  and  customs  have  be- 


*  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  to  find  how  generally  a  mistaken  ootimi  pre- 
tmIb  In  tbis  country,  that  nativity  on  British  soil  confers  alone  the  rights  of  a 
Briton  {  and  that  hit  children,  if  bora  in  a  foreign  land,  have  forfeited  those  rights. 
Several  Aeu  of  Parliament  have  long  since  set  this  matter  at  rest  in  a  diifeivnt 
manner ;  and  if  reference  be  made  to  the  proper  Chapter  in  the  first  Volume  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  the  fact  of  the  national  rights  of  persons  born  abroad 
of  a  British  fetber,  being  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  persons  iKnrn  ott  BrMsb 
soil,  will  be  found  placed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

t  The  Dutch  Consulship  at  Smyrna  has  been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Count  de  Hochepied  more  than  a  hundred  yean  since. 
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come  a  mixture  of  those  of  every  European  country ;  and  their  spacious 
and  commodious  houses  are  fitted  up  on  the  same  principle.  During 
die  winter  season,  dinners,  musical  soirees^  card^parties,  balls,  and  pri- 
vate theatricals,  are  the  principal  amusements.  There  is  a  casino,  or 
splendid  club-house,  where  its  members,  composed  of  the  most  respect- 
able Franks  of  the  place,  resort  of  an  evening  to  read  the  daily  and  pe-* 
riodical  journals  of  every  part  of  Europe,  to  play  at  whist  or  billiards, 
or  to  pass  the  time  in  conversation.  Balls  are  given  here  once  a  weeh 
throughout  the  carnival  at  the  expense  of  the  members,  each  of  whom 
18  at  liberty  to  introduce  as  many  strangers  as  he  pleases.  The  num-' 
ber  of  persons  who  attend  them  often  exceeds  six  hundred. 

Without  seeming  aware  of  the  political  form  which  a  society  so  con- 
stituted has  gradually  assumed,  the  Franks  have  unconsciously  acquired 
the  habits  of  republicans ;  and  their  love  of  freedom,  so  far  from  Bav- 
iog  been  affected  by  the  manifestation  of  those  excesses  of  despotism 
which  they  are  every  day  doomed  to  witness,  on  the  contrary,  gathers 
new  force  from  the  hatred  that  so  frequent  a  display  of  it  is  calculated 
to  inspire. 

Such  are  the  peaceable  and  worthy  members  of  the  Frank  common- 
wealth at  Smyrna,  whose  kind  hospitality  I  have  frequently  expe- 
rienced, and  among  whom  I  have  spent  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 
In  thus  expressing  the  affectionate  recollection  I  shall  ever  be  bound  to 
entertain  for  the  generality  of  them,  I  owe  it  to  truth  not  to  overlook 
the  fact,  that  there  are  among  them  persons  who,  long  invested  with  the 
consular  authority,  and  many  years  accustomed  to  the  trust  more  ex- 
tensively reposed  in  them  in  Turkey  than  in  other  countries,  from  pe- 
culiar circumstances  already  mentioned,  have  acquired  habito  of  arro- 
gance and  command  very  inconsistent  with  the  limited  nature  of  their 
official  attributes.  But  if  this  propensity  of  some  consuls  for  an  en- 
caroachment  of  power  receive  not  that  check  to  which  it  is  legally  liable 
from  the  very  persons  whom  it  is  most  calculated  to  affect,  it  mast  be 
confessed  that  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  the  latter.  Whilst  I  was  at 
Smyrna  in  1824,  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place,  the  curious' par«- 
ticulars  of  which  will  perhaps  tend  to  give  strength  to  the  above  re- 
marks : — 

A  Greek  Rayah  merchant,  long  persecuted  by  the  Pasha  (as  had 
been  almost  all  the  Greeks  of  the  place  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  in  Greece)  received  information  one  day  that  he  was  to  be 
immediately  seized  and  beheaded.  He  lost  no  time  in  pnHing  his  per- 
son in  safety  by  repairing  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Hind,  *  at 
that  moment  the  only  British  ship  of  war  in  port,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Lord  John  ChurchilL  Some  days  after,  an  Ionian  vessel  lying 
close  to  the  Hind,  being  on  the  point  of  sailing,  Lord  John  sent  the 
Greek  refugee  on  board,  with  directions  that  he  should  be  landed  at 
the  nearest  place  of  safety  in  the  Archipelago.  A  Turkish  guard  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  attached  to  the  British  consulate,  soon  after 
came  to  the  Ipnian  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  list  of  her 
passengers^  and  their  written  permiu  to  leave  the  port.^    The  refugee, 

*  TbU  regttlAtion  has  only  been  established  since  the  Greek  insorreclion,  for  the 
purpose,  1  suppose,  of  preventuig  the  unlbrtuoate  persecuted  Greeks  from  mskts^ 
Uieir  escape*- 
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not  haviog  taken  the  precaution  of  concealing  himself  during,  this  vi« 
sit,  and,  having  no  permit  to  exhibit,  was  seised  by  the  Turks  and 
thrust  into  their  boat.  Whilst  they  were  conveying  him  on  shove  to 
the  office  of  the  Consul,  Lord  John  Chnrofailly  who  had  watched  aU 
these  proceedings  from  his  quarter-deck,  speedily  sent  his  own  boatt 
well  manned,  after  the  Turks,  from  whose  hands  the  poor  Greek  was 
rescued  without  difficulty,  and  brought  back  safe  to  the  Hind.  When 
the  report  of  what  had  taken  place  was  made  to  his  Bvitanoic  Majesty's 
Consul,  this  gentleman  thought  proper  to  fly  into  a  violent  passion.  He 
summoned  the  Ionian  captain  before  him,  and  after  upbraiding  him  for 
disobedience  to  bis  commands,  in  having  received  into  his  vessel  a  per* 
son  not  legally  authorised  to  depart,  ordered  him  to  prison  as  a  punish- 
ment for  this  violation  of  his  duty.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  here 
that  the  prison  of  the  English  consulate  at  Smyrna  is  a  small,  dark  cell, 
in  which  confinement  for  any  time  is  a  punishment  sufficient  for  crinMM 
much  heavier  than  the  mere  deviation  from  a  consul's  regulations. 
Lord  John,  on  hearing  what  had  befidlen  the  Ionian,  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Consul  in  explanation  of  what  had  taken  j^ace ; 
and  as  his  Lordship  was  properly  the  responsible  person,  he  requested 
that  the  Ionian  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a  complaint  addressed  to 
himself,  should  there  aj^ear  any  sufficient  ground  for  one.  Not  re- 
ceiving any  answer  from  the  Consul,  he  reputed  his  application,  and 
then  a  verbal  message  was  returned,  purporting  that  the  Consul  was 
performing  his  own  duty,  which  he  understood  perfectly,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  for  Lord  John  Churehiirs  interference.  The  naval  oom^ 
mender,  offended  at  the  injustiee  of  the  proceeding  itsdf,  and  at  the 
eontemptuouB  manner  in  which  his  representation  was  treated,  replied 
in  writmg  that  if  the  prisoner  wsa  not  set  at  liberty  within  a  given 
lime,,  he  would  land  with  his  marines  uid  take  him  by  force.  He  was 
again  verbally  informed  that  the  Consul  should  put  himself  at  the  bead 
of  hisown  TurifaisA  JoMMuie^,  and  give  his  Lordship  and  his  marines 
the  reception  they  deserved.  The  landing  was  Aerefore  resolved  upon, 
and  took  place  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Meanwhile  every  preparation 
was  made  in  the  consular-house  to  oppose. a  determined  resistance  to 
the  attack.  Lord  John  knocked  at  the  marine  gate,  and  was  told  that 
it  should  be  opened  to  no  one  but  himsdf;  a  parley  ensued,  in  which 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  his  Lordship  and  his  attending  officer  shouM 
be  alone  admitted.  A  violent  dispute  now  arose  between  the  parties^ 
who  resorted  to  high  words.  The  Consul's  anger,  it  seems,  was  raised 
above  all  means  of  oentiol.  He  told  Lsrd  John  that  if  his  ancestor,  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  hmselfi  had  used  him  in  a  sknilar  manner, 
he  would  have  met  with  the  same  return^  They  separated,  however, 
without  taking  any  decisive  step ;  and  Lord  John,  whose  sole  object  had 
been  to  intimidate  the  Consul  into  complianoe  by  the  display  of  a  mtfi^ 
tary  force,  returned  on  board  widi  bis  mas'ines  to  mediiate  on  fitf  ther 
proceedings.  It  happened  very  opportunely  that  the  Euryalus  frigate 
eame  in  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  Captain  Cliffi>rd,  who  com* 
mended  her,  being  senior  officer  to  Lord  John,  undertook  die  discus* 
sion  of  this  extraordinary  business.  It  was  finally  settled  on  the  con*- 
ditions  that  the  Ionian  captain  should  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  voyage ;  and  that  the  Greek,  among  ^hose  creditors  were 
several  merchants  of  the  British  factory,  should  be  delivered^  up  to  the 
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Consul,  to  remain  in  his  safe  custody  until  he  made  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  his  English  creditors,  after  which,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  be  placed  again  in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  he  shetdd  bev 
sent  away  from  Smyrna  in  an  English  ship  of  war. 

After  the  correct^  though  necessarily  brief,  narration  of  the  particu* 
lars  relatire  to  this  singular  occurrence  into  which  I  have  entered^  I  will 
not  attempt,  by  the  obtrusion  of  any  comments  of  my  own,  to  gvide  the 
reader's  opinion  as  to  the  more  or  less  share  of  blame  attributable  to 
the  British  consul  and  the  naval  comnMnder.  Dwelling,  however,  more 
especially  on  that  part  of  it  which  has  referenee  to  my  preceding  ob- 
servations on  the  duties  of  a  consul,  I  cannot  help,  in  the  first  place, 
expressing  some  regret  that  the  matter  was  not,  as  it  certainly  was  on 
both  sides  intended  to  be,  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  Majestjr's 
Ministers,  as  by  their  decision  the  questionable  right  assumed  by  our 
consuls  in  Turkey  of  condemning  individuals  to  unlimited  impnton- 
ment,  and  which,  owing  to  certain  local  circumstances,  has  never  dll 
this  moment  beep  disputed,  would  have  been  set  negatively  at  rest.  If 
magisterial  attributes  belong  to  the  official  character  of  a  consul,  and 
he  is  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  exercising  them 
without  control,  the  laws  of  his  country  should  at  least  be  his  guide^ 
instead  of  his  own  caprice,  but  those  laws,  in  reality,  have  never  ac- 
knowledged in  him  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  mere  arbitrator  in 
matters  of  commercial  difference  between  the  King's  subjects  residing 
in  a  foreign  country ;  nor  do  they  in  any  manner  delegate  to  him  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  again,  our  consuls  in  Turkey 
assume  in  all  matters  of  local  bankruptcy  and  equity,  and  enforce  by 
coercive  measures  of  their  own.  As  accredited  agents,  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended  by  the  Government  to  watch  over  the  due  observance 
of  those  privileges  conceded  to  its  subjects  by  special  stipulations  in 
ancient  treaties ;  but  it  was  never  in  the  least  contemplated  that  the 
right  of  omnipotence,  so  scrupulously  denied  to  the  Turks  over  British 
aubjects  residing  in  their  dominions,  should  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
suls of  their  nation. 
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An  Epigram, 

^*  you'vs  heard  the  new  Singer,  of  course,'*  is  the  cry 

At  once  of  the  humble  and  proud. 
**  Not  yet !"  is  my  cahn  philosophic  reply  ;— 

**  I  hate  to  encounter  a  cwwi 
Determined  to  wait  tiUthe  multitttde  ilar, 

I  'U  not  draw  my  cash  ii:om  my  fob^  tiJi 
1  quietly  may  hear  and  see  the  don-tag, 

without  the  8on-rag  arid  Son-bobtiad."  S. 


Zo» 


(  668  ) 

LORD    LONDONDEERy''s    NARRATIVE.* 

We  had  often  remarked  the  paucity  of  materials  for  a  hhior^  of  the  IV 
TffTumlttr  war.  Numerous  fragments  trom  the  notes  or  recollections  of  indi- 
'ridualfl  of  what  thev  have  witnessed  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  imn^ 
difiXe  ohservation,  dressed  out  and  touched  off  by  adepts  in  book-making, 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  so  altered  to  make  them  piouant 
and  striking,  that  they  were  no  more  like  the  truth  than  ''  I  to  Hevciues!" 
Hiese  being  of  no  use  to  the  historian^  he  would  have  to  grope  on  yet  longer 
in  the  dark^  but  for  two  works  of  no  small  importance  which  have  simulta- 
neously appeared — Lord  Londonderry's  Personal  Narrative  and  Colonel  Na- 
pier^s  History.  We  cordially  hail  the  appearance  of  both  for  the  sake  of  tile 
fiiots  which  they  record.  There  is  a  boldness  and  strsushtforwardness  in  the 
character  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  which,  notwithstanding  our  opiiikm 
of  his  prejudices  and  arbitrary  political  tenets,  affords  a  guarantee  for  the  fi- 
delity of  his  details  whenever  ne  nieaks  as  an  eye-witness.  The  hisUnrical,  or 
r«ther  introductory  oart,  is  not  tne  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Oar 
author  is  better  qualified  to  judge  of  particulars  than  of  generals;  or,  tp 
speak  technically,  we  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  him  as  a  general  of 
division^  or  of  hussars,  than  as  a  commander  in  chief.    We  say  this  to  ex- 

Elain  why  we  think  the  historical  parts  of  the  noble  author's  work  are  not  to 
e  put  in  competition  with  the  simply  personal. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  pass  by  the  Laiireate's  voluminous  woik 
on  the  Peninsular  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  hb  genius  or  the 
extent  of  his  power  over  the  English  language,  public  opinion  has  k»g  a^ 
decided  that  m  the  qualifications  necessary  lor  a  historian  of  the  Peainsulaf 
struggle  Mr.  Southey  is  very  deficient.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  Kftat  so- 
ence  of  war  beyond  what  any  man  may  learn  from  bool^,  and  rimculously 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Southey  has  filled 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  is,  we  believe,  rapidly  filling  a  third,  wiui  detaik  at 
which  every  military  man  smiles ;  whilst  nis  asseverations  touching  the  zeal, 
and  intrepidity,  and  heroism  of  the  Spanish  peonle,  hare  excite,  and  cannot 
fail  to  excite,  something  like  indignaticm  in  the  oreaste  of  all  who  happen  to 
know^  from  personal  experience,  to  what  extent  those  honourable  feelings 
were  carried.  In  one  word,  Mr.  Southey's  History,  in  spite  of  the  opposing 
influence  of  party  feeling,  has,  as  if  by  universal  consent,  been  pronounced 
a  tissue  of  absurdities ;  and  the  great  work  to  which  we  had  been  taught 
to  look  fonnurd  as  a  monument  worthy  of  the  mighty  deeds  which  it  pro- 
mised to  commemorate,  proves  to  be  curious  only  on  account  of  the  know, 
led^  which  it  here  and  there  displays  of  legendaiy  tales  and  ancient  super- 
stitions. 

Lord  Londonderiy  writes  in  the  style  of  an  adventurer  telline  his  own  story, 
and  hence  many  details  which  by  the  one  are  passed  over  sligntly,  are  by  the 
other  given  at  length.  The  several  movements  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
corps,  for  example,  apart  from  the  British  army,  and  totally  unconnected 
witn  it,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Narrative  siniply  refers  as  often  as  they 
bear  upon  the  pitib  of  his  tale,  are  described  by  Colonel  Ni^ier,  in  his 
work  already  alluded  to,  with  precision ;  whilst  a  variety  of  transacdons  at 
the  J9tritish  nead-quarters,  aa  well  aa  numerous  petty  ojperations  of  British 
corps,  of  which  Uolon^  Napier  takes  no  notice,  are  given  ai  length  in  the 
Narrative, 

Lord  Londonderry's  work  opens  with  a  concise  review  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Peninsular  insurrection  previous  to  the  arrival  of  a  British  army 
la  Portugal.  This  description  mig^t  be  drawn  up  by  any  individual  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded,  which  the  Marquess  was  not ; 
but  we  suppose  it  was  deemed  neeeoary  to  tiie  sequeL   It  does  not  Iherefisre 

•  Nah-afive  of  the  Peninsular  War,  from  1808  to  1813.  By  LieuteoanC-Gtacial 
Charies  William  Vaae,  Marquess  of  Londonderry.    1  vol.  4to. 
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^ J  much  value^  and  must  he  r^arded  aa  a  mere  iatroduction  to  the  more 

valuable  portion  of  ihenarrative.  We  therefbre  dbme  to  the  miun  object  of  jthe 
work^  a  minute  and  graphic  detail  of  the  adventures  of  the  British  auxiliary 
forces  during  aportion  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Their  first  landing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mondego  is  described;  their  march  upon  Roleia;  the  action 
there  with  General  Delaborde ;  the  subsequent  battle  at  Vimeira,  and  the 
abortive  issue  of  a  victory  which  ought  to  have  placed  Junot  and  all  his 
ibrce  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  general^  had  he  who  won  been  permitted  to 
fallow  up  his  successes.  For  a  particular  description  of  these  events  we  must 
refer  the  curious  to  the  Narrative  itself,  whilst  we  transcribe  the  noble  au- 
thor's account  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  re-organization  of  the  Spanish 
corps,  confine  by  the  Duke  of  Abrantes  on  board  the  hulks  in  the  Tagus : — 

'<  To  render  the  ceremony  as  imposing  as  possible,  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  take  place  in  public,  and  announcements  of  what  was  about  to  be  done  were 
everywhere  circulated.  Oreat  crowds  were  accordingly  drawn  together  on  the 
morning  appointed,  when  the  Spaniards,  in  number  about  four  thousand,  assembled 
-in  a  large  open  space  called  the  Campo  d'Ourique,  and  forming  a  hoUow  square, 
with  their  generals  and  other  officers  in  the  centre,  awaited  the  result.  They  were 
•not  kept  long  in  suspense  ere  Cteneral  Beresfbrd,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the 
oeremony  hayd  been  intrusted,  followed  by  a  huge  concourse  of  British  officers,  made 
his  appearance,  instantly  General  Beresford  having  passed  along  the  line,  and  sa. 
'luted  first  the  General  and  afterwards  the  whole  OOTps,  presented  to  the  former, 
with  great  grace  and  dignity,  an  elegant  sword,  and  in  an  animated  speech  request- 
ed, that  the  latter  would  again  accept  their  arms  from  the  King  of  England,  .never 
to  lay  them  down,  till  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  VII,  of  Europe,  and  of  hiunanifeyy  had 
triumphed.  This  address,  which  was  forcibly  and  well  delivered,  had  not  yet  come 
to  a  close,  when  it  was  drowned  in  the  reiterated  vivats  of- soldiers  and  inhabitants  ; 
whibt  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  braying  of  trumpets,  echoed  from  one  .end  of  liis- 
bon  to  another.  When  the  tumult  had  in  part  subsided,'  the  Spanish  General  has- 
tened to  make  his  reply.  He  ipoke  evidently  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling, 
and  every  sentence  which  fell  from  him,  gave  testimony,  that  what  he  did  speak, 
was  spoken  without  premeditation ;  but  his  speech  possessed  all  the  fire  whidi  the 
circumstances  imder  which  it  was  delivisred  were  calculated  to  excite.  He  then  ad- 
dressed his  men  in  the  language  of  genuine  patriotism ;  exhorted  them  never  to 
-fofget  the  events  oi  this  glorious  day ;  and  ended  by  declaring,  that  whenever  the 
people  of  the  Peninsula  should  cease  to  bear  towards  England  the  love  and  reverence 
which  were  due  from  the  oppressed  to  their  deliverera,  Uiey  would  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  a  better  fate  than  that  which,  but  for  English  interference,  would  have 
befallen  them.  .Finally,  the  troops  marched  past,  and  the  business  of  the  morning 
was  concluded  by  a  grand  d^uni  h  la  fowrehette^  at  which  the  Spanish  officers  be- 
.came  so  intoxicated  with  wine  and  joy,  as  to  dance  waltzes,  fandangos,  dec.  in  their 
boots,  swords,  and  complete  field-equipment. 

Soon  after  this  lively  scene,  the  discontent  of  the  authorities  at  home,  and 
the  flrenend  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,  caused  both  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and 
'Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  be  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolving 
upon  Sir  John  Moore,  preparations  began  immediately  to  be  made  for  an  ad- 
vance into  Spain, — a  measure  grounded  on  false  information  of  the  real  state 
«f  the  country  and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  How  far  this  movement 
was  judiciously  devised  or  wisely  executed,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, but  the  troops  began  their  march  towards  the  frontier  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  and  entexed  Spain  in  four  separate  columns  early  in  November.  It 
.  was  our  author's  fortune  to  be  attached  to  the  division  under  Sir  John  Hope^ 
whidi,  consisting  principally  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  proceeded  by  Elvas, 
Badajos,  Talavera,  Medellin,  &c.  to  the  Escurial,  and  from  thence  by  Villa 
Castin,  Penerandi^  &c.  to  Salamanca.  Lord  Londonderry's  description  of 
•the  several  towns  and  places  through  which  his  brigade  passed,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  He  has  also  given  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  both 
military  and  political,  in  the  Spanish  capital,  we  suppose  for  the  saJce  of 
keeping  up  the  connexion  of  his  Narrative. 

Snr  John  Moore,  having  assembled  about  twenty  thousand  men  in  Salar 
flBWCa^  determined,  after  much  hesitation  and  many  fatal  changes  of  plan 
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and  pwfHMe,  Moordiogfe  flie'aitUior,  t6  nrnke  i  ^IT  agunst  8oidl«  idHiluid 
iaken  port  with  fourteen  tbeusaod  trooiis,  of  which  iwc^ ,  thQ9lfl9iJp4iVm. /pp^ 
v«litjF>^  Uhiod  thft  .€afcHA  Wltk  thb  tiew  the  BHtish  amf  wss  put.m jnpr 
tioDj  Sir  David  Baird's  corps  from  Corunna  being  ordered  jto  do^  un^  but 
juf);.a9jJi  thiiffl  ywe  ia  jgoadipeiiifog  a  hatitle»  wUelHiyettee  gfrhr«|  tba  the 
wbole;«f  the  JFrenph  forcfi9>  than  ui  £^aifif  headed  by  Napelebn  in  perso^ 
were  xa  full  iruwoh  to  f«U  uf^oa  Gananu  Moare'a  rear,  'fhe  latter  ^n^t^ntlj 
j»iii^p^4ed  bis  A&Qfiiye  ^)pMftiD]i%  and  having  tdcfn  but  a  few  hour^  Vune,^!^ 
jMf6j>ai'44  Viwaa  ihat  DetraaA  whiah  by  oae  pi^jr  has  been  oondemiled  a^  prctr 
aj24f^e,aoa  iHtfaUeii  £iir»  whikt  by  another  it  la  represented  in  tli«.  light.  «f 
^  j^e!OtHif>aei«ieii  •£  military  tamt  and  arrangement.  IqU>  theaa  oi^t 
l^;>/6e§  .wa  aisaaigt  oaUad  upmi  to  enter  here,  but  we  do  npt  hes;^Me .  tai  aaepvl 
Ijiatiwadiatrintthe  noble  anthor's  opinions  upon  this  question^  ^imI  aym* 
^tiMlvaa  of  Colonel  Napie/s,  an  officer^  in  a  military  sense,  fully  as  ax^ 
iteB<fed«  Wh«thei^  an  isolated  military  corps,  deserted  by  its  aiii^  oppowd 
to  A  vaat  numerical  superiority,  without  resources  aod  exparieoca  an^many 
dijiartaients,  and  drawn  into  a  ciitical  situation  by  iUuiory  repraseDt*' 
alioiui,  ahould  await  l^e  union  of  its  enemies  and  surreadei^  «r  retreat  and 
l«MMttk,  preserving  after  a  victory  three-Courths  of  ita  4iri|^Jial  number^  ia 
lAttr  all  tiu9  main  question— it  is  easily  solved.  No  analogr  can  exist  ibr 
«ina]iarifions  between  Sir  Arthur  Wdletley's  aituataan  and  that  of  8hr  Joim 
Moore  on  eommendng  <^raUon8»  £or  many  rcasona  that  we  need  not  give 
here.  Whilst  Jndgiagyliowevcry  the  terriMe  deeeriptioos  given  in  these  pages, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  tliat  in  ita  details  at  least,  some  monstrous  blun* 
ders  are  perceptible ;  ahewing  how  iU  certain  branches  of  our  military  service 
were  constituted  and  managwi  before  our  army  attained  its  subsequent  ex^ 
perience  under  the  greatOaptain. 

Having  traced  the  ronte  of  this  fttie  army,  and  given  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  Lord  Londonderry  indulges  in  a  few  pages  of  geaenl 
details  wHha  view,  oonsonant  to  his  general  plan,  of  connecting  one  pettioQ 
of  British  warfare  with  another.  He  then  relates  the  return  oi  Sir  Avtfaiir 
Wellesiey  to  Lisbon,  the  jo^  of  all  classes  displayed  on  the  oocasiaB,  and 
the  activity  and  dili^nce  with  which  Sir  Artliur  pr^arad  to  diiva>  a  aeoead 
time,  the  aoldiers  of  France  from  the  soil  of  PortugaL  ,  For  this  puapeac^the 
araiy  httviag  been  reviewed  in  the  vicinity  of  Coimbra,  waa  mairahiMl  afMi 
dia  bonrsk,  in  rear  of  which  Marshal  Soult  had  established  hiaoaeiC.  iJofd 
Laadoadrtrry  aftms  that  the  passage  of  the  Douro  "  has  been  oonsideted^ 
a»d  deasi'vea  to  be  considered  by  ail  military  men,  as  not  leas  briliiavt  tlMH 
aay  antiaaaf  its  magnitude  either  in  the  Peninsular  or  any  other  modem 
mmi."-  -ISiia  iatme,  because  notfaiog  short  of  the  promptitude  actually  iaetf 
played  caukL  luvre  brought  to  a  successful  termination  an  attempt  ao  hazard* 
4Mia ;  hint «»  muat  leave  to  the  Narrative  the  task  of  describing  liye  BSSm  it-> 
aalf,  whitel  we  say  something  as  to  its  consequences.  Though  Soulieaci^ed 
hmxi  tiha  toib  which  had  been  spread  for  him,  it  was  in  a  ^ight  not  leaa  n6p 
aambia  than  tihat  in  which  Sir  John  Mpore*8  army  reaohad  their  shtpping) 
whtlstt^is.  ready  aacriiicebf  guns,  tumbrils^  waggcms,  baggage*,  and  aU  tlie 
fliafeerial  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  an  army,.gaive  pr(wf  that  0othiag 
abort  of  en  abccduie  flight  carried  the  men  themaelvea  to. a  placa  of  aafialfu 
Seali  a  .oarpa,  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  plant  the  I^nperial  eaglea  «poB 
the.tosren  of  Liabony  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  diaoi^aniaed  ;  and  Sw  Arttav 
immedisAeiy  proceeded  to  make  a  similar  attempt  againat  the  oorpaof  Vt^ar» 
at  the  QMMuate  extremity  of  Portugal. 

Had  fcne  Spanish  army  been  commanded  at  this  time  by  a  pac«on>.«f 
ordiiMMry  taloiit  or  enterprise,  there  cannot  be  a  doaht  thai  Vift0r».t4  fet 
distance  foRit  all  aupport,  and  entangled  among  ibe  defilns  oa  tha  inal^ 
tisM  af  Aienti^o,  must  have  been  annihilated.  Unfortunately,  liovpeaoa* 
CiiWa  waa-  at  the  head  of  affurs,  and  though  Sir  Arthiir  took  evaryi  imiyi 
nable  «ieasoBe>  as  well  bv  his  agents  as  in  person^  to  bring  that  ptutte^ttotetf 
to  the  adoption  of  his  plana,  he  could  not  prevail.  We  must^ve.hei^  IfWl 
Lqrjdpndpi^y's  description  of  this  old  SpiAiiard,  at  w^  as  ^  t^^*  ^ts;;^^ 


ifttMetf  wlttetaUng  ti^^  interview  ^tWeen  hkn  liid  tiie  Brilifh  t<»ii^tfid«^; 


Vas^  del  PuQirtPdi  wbere  the  h«id>^ii«iHBCT  cf  tlie  Spaiddi  anuy  were  efUbliahed  » 
4  wrettbed  I^ovei.  We  aliglited  hem  after  the  TbtUnn^  hei  etiiAe«i^  iatl  te  io6n  as  W9 
^lit^re^;  Cuesta^  who  aecnei  q^ite  oneepowennA  bf  fattgiie^  f^tSrtautt^,  ^^ 
ittXLTh^  again  at  eleven  o'doek  to  suppev,  a&d«ati  witfe  M'tUl'^pWt^iiiMlUgh^.  Be 
ik\  however,  as  H^  always  did  undec  .similur  eiMuiMVndBS,  Ift  l^tt»£MMid  -^flettl0i 
beitber  seekijiff  to  take  a  share ia  the  9onve«etie%aeiv«PIl«ettlf  rMteitf^^tAt)^ 
tl(e  ^bf est  attention  to  i  L  I  was  xaufib  vwuik  by  thie  siagtilviitr  Dl»iiBJilier/iSMl 
iil<toi)retf  of  those  around  me  whether  it  were  mmiead ;  but  tbay  alUcveeiettMdll^b 
Mfig  j^erfectly  natural,  and  gave  rather  a  ouriovui  accouotr  rf  Ibe  egsoi  ebiei.  -fiMMif 
thing*.  It  appeared,  went  on  throughout  the  anay,  rather  ia  hay ntm»  thaii'fcy  A 
inuDcrilate  orders;  for  he  governed  his  followers  wholly. by  a  sysleniiof  sikaeeteaft 
terror,  of  wiridi  idl  steod  wonderfully  in  awe.  Cuesta  waa  a  person  eC  aetteta^ 
whaterer;  but  he  was  a  brave,  upright,  and  honourable  man,  full  of  prejudices^end 
Q^ietiiiate  te  a  great  degree,  and  idihorring  the  French  with  th6  hatied  ofpensoOei 
rancouff  On  the.  latter  account,  and  beauise  they  knew  that  he  would  never  wflfcr 
ingly  betray  them,  the  Spaniards  reposed  uabounded  coniidenee  in  Cuesta ;  and 
they  did  90  the  more  xeaduy,  aa  he  never  failed  te  haug,  or  otherwise  put  to  deaths 
every  traitor  that  feU  into  hia  hands*  Cuesta  never  gained  a  vidory,  yet  he  waa 
<^nstantly  e^^  to  fight ;  and  when  tha  battle  began,  he  was  adwaya  to  be  found 
In  the  post  of  greatest  danger..  That^howevea,  was  aaxatter  ef  very  IHtle  moment; 
tor  he  gave  no  orders  exo^  to  push  eai  aad  a»  to  smageaBMot,  of  ^le  mode  of 
^xeeuting  manoeuvres^  they  were  thing»<)uite.uakaDwa  in  faia  army.  It  Was  jtB&iL 
that  Br^adier-genersl  Quiske^  Cuesta*s  military  seoetaryv  waa  a  mtm  of  taletfti^ 
Him,  however,  we  did  sot  see;  but  O'Denaghee  struck  me  as  'Mag  de^r  and 
iimbi51e,  though,  like  other  fisvourites  who  act  lor  their  priadpeli  tm  intti^ipBer  aacf 
a  peHtioian.  Respecting  the  rest  of  the  generals,  it  waa  impeaiibie  ta  ferm  anrf 
•pdnioB,  as  Cuesta  seemed  particularly  unwilling  that  they  should  hold  any  serious 
aantnrtatiim  with  as.  It  h  true,  that  he  presented  them  one.by  one  te  Sir  Atthut 
Wallealejr^-  tike  oeremony  takittg  place  after  breakfast  on  the  11th  {  but  no  wocda. 
^eVB^aaraaaged  oa  the  ooca8k>n,  and  each  retired  after  he  had  made  hit  bow.^* 

The  tatefview  her^  described  was  soon  afler  followed  by  theaax^gaiiMyry  an^ 
ttnMii^lMlery,  or  ^untoward/'  battle  of  Talavera.  TTe  aav  unaaiti&etory  aad, 
untoward^  net  with  any  design  of  casting  a  slur  upon  the  valottr  ef  the  tsoopa^  or 
npoii  the  ^ilf  oftheir  leader  in  arranging  aad  directiQ(2^theoi^-**bat  haciailiiev 
tnoogh  a  splendid  victory  was  won^  it  produced  no  haapy  oeeulks,  voA-Hbm 
^ietoiQ  were  ohlif^ed  to  retreat  before  the  very  luen  whom  ihey-  had  evMM 
thrown.  For  this^  it  is  trae»  they  were  indebted  to  the  iireaoMkik  and  U^ 
of  the  Spaniards^— of  those  troops,  to  whom  there  are  jnotwantiag  yel'twitf 
seahous  in  affirming  that  the  British  army  acted  throaghoaia  rerf  MKdiide^y^ 
part ;  hut  whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  movemeat^  the  moremeilt  H^ 
aalf  was  ahandantly  mortifying^. more  espeeially  as-  it  was- attended'  by  the 
loaa^f  many  liandr^  ef  wounded  men,  wno  fell,  with  the  town  of  Talardra; 
into  the  haade  of  Vietor.  Nor  did  our  misfortunes  enj  here.  Dindnjr  inaftiy 
ittuhn  the  annr  Was  kept,  imprisoned  as  it  were»  among  the  sterue  hilm 
Mir  ^araiceje,  ftam  which  it  was  enabled  to  remove  only  te  the  unhealthy 
^ttatriol  of  tb»  lower  Oaadhma,  whilst  the  enemy  were  beating  in  detait 


'  Spnrrisli  corps  worthy  of  the  name,  and  overrunning  the  richeat  and' 
mtHM  pfOTmoes  of  Spain.    At  last,  however,  having  by  grant  eaer** 
Hon  put  his  force  once  more  into  a  serviceable  conditioiv  LMrd  Wellia|fie» 


toolr  tihe  iidd,.'amf  crossing  the  country,  made  rfady  to  eppflae  Maieenh, 
wii^  tiOw  threartene^  Portugal  from  the  side  of  Gallicia  and  La  Mentha^  '  ' 

<IiOrd  Londonderry's  narrative  of  this  campaign  iacladeaan  acoawit  ef  the  ' 
fii«g«  of  ilodrigo  ;  the  faU  of  Almeida :  the  retreat  fiist  to  BnmmiWtm^m^' 
ggmt^  battle  was  fought,  and  afterwards  to  the.liaea  of.  ToflEW^VodMil; 
^^to  ibttowing  le  a  amnming  up  of  the  principal  eTonts  of  the*  yfl■^;*^-    *  •  '  ^ . 

««'  li  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  affinn,  that  flsw  men,,  situated  as  t^ord*  ^el- 
lUigMJSi  theh  was,  woald  halve  regarded  his  case  as  other  than  de^Mrate.    He  waa 
',  with  leio  than  fifty  tiieassnid  effanives,  to  the  undivided  strength  of,  the 
«p  2  ' 
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Frexi£ti.€^pite,  tcr^tate  war  no  Hremau  gfoUtg'on'in  tb*  tmafi^'CiJinmfBj'iittmBif 
pr^^^  of  tticti  diversion  being  speedflv  effected.  It  is  crae,  ^Ktithelsi^Afewo^is 
his  rear,  f6tt|iied  as  carefoHy  and  cA^uAilly  as  tkne  and  ^rcmatitiBaBiMmimtk  ninKi 
fUQ^  ^^  fais  retfeat  tbitber  eimiM  'never 'be  pi^v^nted.  But  fiiviiiidAVfe  at  dkt  }u\u 
were,  wxme  ventured*  to  ^nobnM  thMi*  kirpm^abte,  espeda^if  aaadM-ihjzdie 
whole  (^  the  Preqch  eor^  tlieh  in  lUe  >  Peiiittsc(l&  The  trbth^iBd«MW.ii^jth(a 
aroodg  the  hiaSs  of  depiirtixi^t*,  a»A  vhiKmgfaoirt'theanEiT  at 'ltfgByi(h^irraft«t 
)||if  time  fetr,  "t^ho  did' not  fnkfkfotwtitd  wi«h  aomeUriBg  liks  mM^yt4aiqitB<y 
i^^bbarkatlon.  *  Portu^  hao^  ri<»  gtttes^  i%  yma  9aidi  by  doBing  iRRhkb  thirty  tlWb- 
Ui^d^ British  sdldferft'ean  preteaod  to  ghiat  (M1»  the  Friwoh  aormy  t  and  to  talk.oC  do- 
i[en4inJB:  it,  tiDwthat  9|iaiti  htt  b«en  «tibdtted^  isas  idle  aa  it  oonld  be  t»  talk«f.d% 
fendhig  the' scAita^ {iroviMe of  OafiSda,  Andahia*,  or  Arn^oiL  Enharit iv« mm^ 
ktliQT9  loQg  ;^and  liappy  shall  we  be,  if  our  embaricstion  benot  impedad  ar^mcni- 
e4;  Such,  howiever,  were  not  ^e  sentittienu  of  out  chief;  and  it  mnst  be  ai  intO' 
nstiiig  to  poiBterity  to  record  what  passed  in  his  mind  at  the  period  I  aOnde  tts  ihit 
jt.l(iesitate  not  to  give  bife  opinions,  in  neariy  liis  own  words,  aa  comasniijcated  to 
pawelf:.  '*  • 

^  n  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  whicSi  I  have  undertaken  is  Uereuleitt»  pasti- 
cgl^u'ly  now  that  the  Spanish  armies  are  all  aiihihiiated,  and  thst  there  iannJuiv 
i^  the  shape  of  an  army  in  the  field  bat  onrseives;  I  think  I  am,  how«tex\,  in.  muh 
4  situation,  that  I  can  retire  and  embark  whenever  I  please;  and  if  that  bathe 
case,  the  longer  I  stay,  the  better  for  the  cause,  and  the  more  honoiixalde  feft  the 
OQulitry.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  my  ground  at  last,  must  of  eourse  depend 
upon  the  numbers  and  tite  means  by  which  I  shall  be  attadced;  aadadTeatiog  taihe 
difl^culties  of  subsistence  even  for  small  numbers  in  this  oountry,  I  hope  Uiafe  I 
^^1  not  be  attacked  by  more  than  I  shall  be  able  to  maam.  The  neoeaAlty  of 
l^eepiug  my  rear  open  to  the  Tagas  is  a  dfiBcolty ;  and  1  should  be  able  to  ^eot  mj 
object  with  greater  ease,  if  I  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  effeetinjg  ererjL  lluqg« 
not  only  without  Ipsa,  but  without  risk  or  even  the  appearance  of  risk,  in  order  to 
please  the  good  people  of  fia^aad." 

*  The  mnainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  details  of  the  acHons  -mt 
Faentes  de  Honoro;  the  battle  of  Albuera;  the  unsuccessful  sieg^e  of  Bada- 
J|08 ;  the  retreat  upon  Elvas,  and  the  subsequent  movement  against  Cmdad 
Rodrigo.  Though  we  have  already  extracted  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is 
^t  eustom  to  do^  we  venture  to  transcribe  a  passage  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  our  hasty  and  somewhat  imperfect  notice : — 

<<  As  the  preceding  orders  appeared  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  ample  time  was 
afforded  for  making  every  preparation  which  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  case  roquired» 
and  both  men  and  officers  were  fully  and  correctly  apprised  of  the  duties  whidi  they 
were  expected  severally  to  perform.  They  were  not  inattentive  to  these  instruo- 
tions,  and  eiBctly  at  the  moment  specified,  each  ooliunn  took  its  station,  in  readi- 
ness to  obev  the  signal  of  advance^  •  It  would  be  no  easy  loatter  to  describe  the 
state  of  a  soldier's  feejings  during  tiie  pause  which  ensued,  l^he  evening  waa  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  the  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  shed  over  the  scene  a  feeble  light, 
which,  without  disclosing  Uie  shape  or  form  of  f^ vticular  objects,  rendered  their  rade 
outline  distinctly  visible.  There  stood  the  fortress,  a  confused  mass  of  masonry, 
with  its  breaches  like  shadows  cast  upon  the  wall ;  whilst  not  a  gun  was  fired  from 
it,  and  all  within  was  as  still  and  motionless  as  if  it  were  idj^eady  a  rain,  or  that  its 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  sleep. '  On  our  side,  agdn,  the  tranches  crowded  with 
armed  men,  among  whom  not  so  much  as  a  whisper  ndght  be  heard,  presented  no 
nnapt  resemblance  to  a  dark  thunder-deud,  or  to  a  volcano  in  that  state  of  tremev* 
dous  quiet,  whidc  nsnally  precedes  its  most  violent  eruptions.  But  the  delay  waa 
not  of  long  continuance  ;  at  a  few  minutes  past  seven  o'clock^  the  word  was  quietly 
passed  that  all  things  were  ready,  and  the  troops  poured  forwiard  with  the  ooohaesa 
and  impetuosity  of  which  British  soldiers  alone  are  capable,  and  whkh  nothing 
could  suoeessfuuy  oppose.  * 

*'  No  pieee  of  clock-work,  however  nicely  arhmffed,  oould  obev  the  wiU  of  ito 
maker  mote  accurately  than  the  difiTerent  oolunms  obeyed  thii  nignt  the  wishes  of 
their  chief ;  and  his  orders  were,  in  oensequenoe^  eatemed'  at  every  point  with  the 
same  precision  and  regularity,  as  if  he  had  been  niiiiMgBH?ir|ag  so  many  battalions 
upou  a  revaeplatssn.  General  M^Kinaen>^iggadey  anridst  ^wers  of  gn^  atnd 
musketry,  rushed,  without  a  cheeky  to  tjie  ioi^cf  tl^e.giT^t.hreach,  and  hi  spite. of 
aomerons  obstacles,  and  the  most  det«noiae4  resi^UfH^^^^coeeded  in  gaining  the 
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aunt  Witt,' tbok  tMber  behind  a  retoeochxnaim  in  front  of  wMca  tEey^AMl  (lug  a 

iMftndr«OBiidenblvwidtk }  and  wliUat  our  men  were  Y$ixij  endearauriog  to  p^ 

IVflaadncwiWetiddMily'iitniog.    The he^oooceaeionAd  by  that  terrible. «piploeioii 

vitt vftrMigiiMB,'  ndnibeva  of  the  braveei  and  suMt  for««f  d  of  the  men  being,  bl<^Wh 

^iu»d  dietrojred^'  Unfoi^nate&y  for  the  mrn^  at  larg»,  the  gaOant  5^rKinnoh 

<»yMP4By<faeon  bm  ^le  rast^  ooibiog  daiuvted  ly  ^e  late  of  thew  oomra^e^ 

f^da^bM  their «aertiaaB«  edth.areeiura0e  wbieh.0eeiQed  to  rue  in  proporti^i^  to  the 

•dtAMtieaepiMMd  to  iu    They  were  thu*  .«itoated»,  when  M^jor  OTooIe^'liitle 

eolttmn,  which  had  acted  under  the  guldaaee  ef  MJs^w  SturgeQ]pk  upon  tb^jri^ht, 

joined  then;  whca  finding  that  aU  their  e0Forta  were  fruitleis, ,aiul  that  |t  wM^n^- 

,|WMticabfe  to yuess  further  till  the reeults  of  other  ettecfca 4houl4  he.HfiJQW^^  y^^ 

MtabU^iad  diemselvea among  the  mine.  *  \,J^,   | 

' '  <<  In  the  mean  while,  both  the  light  dlTieion  under  Crawford,  and  the  Tor%yLgiii^ 

'brigade  on&r  Pidc,  were  following  up  with  equal  resolution  .the  measures  poiptM 

nectt'tethen.    The  former  issuing  from  the  convent^  ma4e  £or  the  lesser  br^iic^ 

their  braye  chief  leading  as  few  like  himsdf  could  have  led,  when  a  musket  t)a)l 

•MicIl  him  in  the  arm,  and  penetrating  the  ^side,  lodged  in  hi«  lungs*    Be  feQ  to 

^e  gffcmnd,  ttid  was  borne  from  the  fidd  in  a  dying  iute.    Almost  a^  th^  same 

<^uoinent,  Major  Napier  commanding  the  storming  party,.  Colonel  Colbourne  of  tHe 

"Aittd,  and  Geaend- Vaadelear,  aU  most  dittinguuhed  and  brare  officers,  received 

'  M^wrewooadB,  and  the  troops  were  left  to  the  guidance  of  accidental  leaders^  aiid 

*  Cheirown  brarery  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  were  wanting*    Hie  pause 

ef  a  memant,  aad  only  of  a  moBaent  occomd,  when*  with  a  shout  which  was  die- 

cifietly  heard  over  the  roar  of  muslcetry  anud  eannon,  they  renewed  the  charge,  and 

in  ^9  miantes  had  won  the  ascent.    Then  anese  the  cry  of  victory  from  ^v^ 

.Quarter;  for  Oenehd  Pack's  Portuguese  had  sueoeeded  in  their  escalade,  and  the 

.  troops  rushing  along  the  ramparts,  speedily  opened  the  way  to  the  third  division, 

and  the  town  was  our  own.    The  enemj  fied  in  the  utmost  disorder.    The^  were 

pursued  from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  the  fury  which  is  irre- 

.  pressible  among  men  flushed  with  conquest,  and  exasperated  by  the  memory  of 

comrades  slain ;  and  all  who  continued  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance,  were  imme- 

'diately  put  to  the  sword.    To  the  honour  of  British  soldiers,  however,  be  it  xeeonftd, 

that  not  a  single  life  was  taken  in  wantonness.    He  who  threw  down  his  arms  was 

spared  by  the  vei^  hand  which  had  been  uplifted  to  destroy  hnn,  and  henoei  au9  of 

a  garrison  which  conusted  originally  of  1800  conAatants,  full  1500  were  mude 

prisoners.*' 


THE   minstrel's   AGES. 


Whbit  first  my  harp  to  Love  I  etniiig^ 

Few  years  my  tranquil  heart  had  kaova. 
Of  truth,  of  tenderness  I  sung^—  .    ,  r.-.  * 

For  truth  and  joy  were  all  my»oini.'  :    /     . 

1  stnifik  again  a  bolder  chord — 

Less  aweet J  less  jovous  was  the  strain;  .  ' 

My  hearty  alas !  cwud  then  record 

Foxgotten  vewa  and  visions  vain. 
Once  more  tny  hand  its  tones  awoke* 

Bnt  strange  and  harsh  was  then  ite  IhenM^ 
Ambition  in  the  numbers  spoke^ 

Like  accents  in  a  fever'd  dream. 
It  pass'd— and  once  again  I  strove 

To  sinff,  to  feel  as  oft  of  y ore>  ^ ' 

But  found,  too  late !  deserted  love, 

O&oe  slighted,  would  return  no  more.  .'"^ 

'  The  nmgic  of  my  liarp  is  gone, 

These  breaking  strings  have  sigh'd  tkeur  lasS,. 
Sorrow' and  age- come  stealing  on—  '' 

AmVitton^Joy  and  Love  are^past  I      ^  -       * .    r 

L.  S.  a  ^ 


.     (  574  )  .  . 

A    MA^IRIAOE   IN    HIGH    Llf E,   k^.9 

The  late  sbvndawse  and  vico$sm  of  «w^  whidi  dlntlfttle  t 
ao4  oucguite  of  peaions  o£  ^uaUtv,  ar#  to  lie  aeoott&ted  iuf^UkptiMffi^tnmtm 
cmiiUbbia^ur  iiaUir«»  tiban  ulU  mrMibf  «r  iov«  of  penondUtf  ibstimim^ 
d«l«  itisBiMralf  worth  «rki]«  to  <flte  man  in  ail  Kte  eonAitioiia,  -aad 'iMM 
etpoMiiy  iathoia  wkich  sr*4)roiigiil  abont  bv  kis  likblU  Ai«  eMtal-Mi^l 
a^lt  aa  ibaae  otatav  af  exiatanee  ate  nvfitiitaiy  varioai,  «^8i*e  ti«y4ilt  a^ 
eemarf'^hB  atadied^  in  atderto  ani<ra  dt  a  perfect  Mmpi^^li^niiim  of  thM 
ataaga  txaaraaoaai^  «be  fauBMn  heavt.  In  Uiis  ^tndy^  the  MigMt  laorfilfiits 
iiaVifc  fioi  ttarngfai  it  derogatory  1o  tbeir  irifldom  to  acqattlnt  themselves  iritih 
the  lom  and  TictoBs  and  degraded  baMts  of  the  very  refese  of  sodetjr ;  and 
if  Fielding  iha.  nagigtrate^  Smollett  the  physiciax],  and  Le  9a^  the  echo* 
lar^  thou^  they  were  oontribiithig  to  the  general  stock  of  knewledga  hy 
dapioUnr  clowns  and  mendicants  and  sharpers,  it  wiU  nol^  we  think,  be 
denied  that  it  is  also  vseful  and  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  niov»* 
m6nla  of  those  classes  whioh  are  kept  aj^urt,  b^  birth  and  weaiCfay  from  thw 
xesA  of  tbeij  species.  Until  latelv,  however,  it  has  so  happened,  that  the 
representatiuiis  of  this  portion  of  tna  human  hive  have  been  derived\ralfaBr 
from  ooBJeetuare  than  from  actual  obscMrvatioci  of  the  life.  This  baa  beatt 
of  no  •  utility ;  bat  when  books  professing  the  object  we  have  described  anw 
pniduoed  by  the  initiated,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thev  should  be  weleomein 
the  present  day ;  and  those  of  them  that  survive  will  be  resorted  %o  by  po»- 
teril^  aa  caxious  meararials  of  avaneseent  manners.  What,  for  ekatnfde, 
would  we  not  give  fiir  such  living  pictures  of  the  fashionable  folKes,  and 
exclusive  aesembliea  of  the  time  offeiiaabeth  ? 

The  novels  now  before  us,  though  we  have  grouped  them  together  as 
belonjoring  to  one  class  of  society,  are  greatly  distinguished  from  each  other 
in  atyle,  and  in  the  respective  nature  of  their  stones.  The  first  on  our  Itet 
is  called  ''A  Marriage  in  High  Life/'  a  narrative  of  whidi  the  ineidenta 
are  mure  pathetic  than  are  generally  found  in  tales  of  fashion.  There  is 
scarcely  any  institution  so  interesting  to  the  idle  observer  as  marriage; 
more  espeeiall/  when  this  contract  takes  place  amonff  the  great,  intk 
whoasi  the  asotives  are  more  various  and  more  questionakMe  than  with  other 
persons.  Venal  unions,  no  doubt,  occur  in  the  humbler  classes  ;'  baft  iorf 
js  mors  frequently  the  incentive ;  while  with  kings  and  patricians  the  con* 
ju^  alliance  is,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  a  mere  matter  of  ezpedieDee  ; 
and  though,  in  these  cases,  the  disastrous  consequences*  in  their  fuUeat 
extent^  are  generally  kept  secret^  enough  transpires  to  indicate  the  on* 
hanniness  of  such  oonnexions. 

The  present  tale  is  evldontly  the  pfodnolson  of  a  lady.  Its  subject  is 
peeuliar  and  delicate ;  and  it  is  anrprirfngto  observe  the  nice  Uet  with  whidi 
thoauthsiasshas  steered  her  way  through  the  daBgerous  path  before  her. 
No&iiig'  indeed  can  be  mdre  modest  and  matronly,  "tiian  her  manner  of 
detailing  and  discussing  matten  whidi,  in  less  discroet  hands,  might  have 
bordered  on  indecorum.  A  male  writer  could  not  have  told  such  a  tale 
without  occasional  violations  of  le&  UensianeeB  ;  whei^saa  the  present  storv  is 
as  remaritable  for  the  purity  of  its  delineations  as  for  its  ^^a^natic  talent 
and  lihe  grace  of  its  sentiment.  The  main  subject  of  the  volumes  is  this : — 
A  young  lord  is  induced,  in  order  to  £ree  his  father  ^m  some  pecuniary 
troubles,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  banker ;  but  although  the  lady  is 
voiing,  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  virtuoQS,  her  husband  refuses  to  ^ee 
her  except  in  company  or  at  hie  table ;  andj  on  their  wedding-night,  he 
communicates  this  remarkable  resolution  to  his  bride  by  letter,  tor  the  pur* 
pose  of  writing  which  he  withdraws  into  his  own  room,  andieavw  his  fmmg 
wife  to  sit^  akMie  in  a  strange  house.    The  reason  asngned  by  Lord  Fila>. 


A  Marriage  in  High  life.    £dited  by  l4tdy  Chaiilotte  Bnry.  2  vols. 

Pelham ;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Oentiemaa.    3.Toli* 

Ki  Home.    By  the  Author  of  English  f'a^bkaaWai  Abcflfd.    .3  voU, 
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henrj  for  this  conditei  is,  ihtit  ht/ht^  hi^  mwAagb'^e  liad  intrigued  witk 
anfiftW.  Jnav^'jl  wifojb  iUiA  be  oousidaira  hims^  boand  ia  ftoiamr  and  gi^titate 
to  j^0seni'/9  tKiMrticipAted  his  Iov«  for  the  adidtves^  J    Meaii#]iiif»  his  h#u 
fu}) Jjiri^e  fe  t^^te  tbe  unooxOroUad  mistfosB  of  hi»  hitn9»»  and  I0  regeir^  ovir|^ 
roi9pCMt)>«iid  4At#»ltion  compatible  with  Mpavatfl  rooitei  and  mcstiagionfy' 
at  jmoln  mH  ^uti  of  doonu    This  sul^cct  bnuidikes'  out  into  many  diiioq». 
m^t^n^  gi«4h  pA.ijbe.vi^it  and  inquisitioa  pf  th«  lixide^«  raotiier-^tfad  feylbg 
aidlfOisip.ol' fidmaki  ikief^dti-^the  iattlo  of  ^e  sar«antb**<-the  et^raa^^Miu^ 
I^f^ilUi)^  And  evaaioo.  of  i^ueationa-^the  muttial  ODohactaaament  of  the  hmmtf 
and.  hevjipaband* whenever  thej  maat^r^aiid  eome  critioaL  situatiaoa-at  Mi./> 
nMh'8>  th»  Opera*  and  ia  private  partiea.    The  iasultad-  and  virgmr  wife^.  > 
howevec,  repiieaaea  and  ee^iueak  bav  feeUnm  within  her  oaraboaQm^aiutyi 
far  the  lafe  aha  beara  to  her  lord«re|iase8  te  iiateD  to  an^f  inaiipeatioii  aydnafci- 
him-    £vent8  at  leng^  arise,  which  we  wiU  not  antkipate  thie  imidi^i 
pleasure  by  detailing,  but  which  open  the  efea  of  Lord  Vitshenrit  da  t»i 
thef  deplorable  life  he  is  leadin^^  though  this  oonvidien  ia  apeetf^  lollofired 
by  hia  death  in  the  arms  of  hia  faithful  wife.    It  will  he  eeea  bjrtiib:  hilit 
of  the  plot,  that  the  tale  is  a  pathetic  one;  hut  we  aheuld  add,  that  il  in^ 
dtidea  a  few  soenes  of  ao  much  liyelineaa  as  to  eo&vinee'as  that  theeuthofw* 
ess  could,  if  she  chose,  write  a  very  hamoroua  novel.    We  do  not,  however, 
indkilga  the  hope  that  she  will  do  ao,  for  she  appears  to  be  "  rather  piouaty 

g'vea ;"  and  we  think  that,  in  the  reliffioua  part  of  the  story  before  as,  she 
18  ffiven  UB  a  little  too  much  of  what  may  not  inaptly  be  styled  cant. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  authoreas's  fhuits,w« 
may  aa  well  say,  that  her  novel  would  have  beea  the  better  for  acmie  nnde&- 
plftt  w  episode,  iaaamuoh  aa  at  present  the  narrative  preaaes  toe  anapar- 
mgly  upon  one  theme.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the^mond  n^ght  have 
bmi  atveagthened,  had  the  life  ei  the  hero  been  pveaerved :  it  is  han^ 
doing  ioatice  to  the  charms  and  virtues  of  hie  irife,  to  make  1dm  faithftid 
only  when  his  state  of  health  would  render  infidelity  impossible.  A]ito0etiber>  • 
however,  we  think  that  the  volumea  will  make  an  impreaaion  ;  and  wheitiier 
ouropiniea  of  their  merits  be  right  op  not,  we  do  not  heattate  to  aay  tliat,  ^ 
the  nature  of  their  aubject,  they  are  quite  original,  of  which  oar>#eadera' wtil^  < 
we  think,  be  convineed  by  tKe  following  fragment  of  one  of  the  soenea^ 
whieh,  we  should  premise,  oceora  on  the  imt  eveaiag  of  the  mdJimg  i^^ 

**  FHahenry  had  no  distinet  religfoas  feelings ;  VrC  sdU,  when  he  heard  (Hb 
Muved  TOW  ha  was  to  pveaaoaos,  (and  of  whioh  he  hod  never  thought^)  widi  hhi 
lips  Bfeill  vibrating  with  that  he  had  pledged  to  Lady  limenoe;  ne  wonder  th^ 
lips  f  uivered.  Although  ao  dread  of  the  anger  of  his  €Ml  appalled  his  mind,  yet^ 
asanHmefhooanr^hefebthe  atroeityof  thaact.  Of  Emmsliae,  of  the  poor  vi» 
tliBt,whoitoedtieBddi«gbe8idahh»»  hehavdlyiheiight.  Ha  hMriud  upaa  he»  aa  a 
men  obediaai  child  withoat  a  charaoter^  peifa^s,  ■  eirea  woise^  aa  amhidoasy 
worldly  being  1  and  all  his  thoughts,  sM  hia  oompaaaion,  ware  beamwei  on  lady* 
Florence  and  himself* 

'•  Fitzhenry  wanted  neither  decision  nor  character.  Buriog  their  melaawMy 
journey  to  Artin^j^ford  Hall^he  had  sufficieatly  surmounted  hin  agitation  to. haw 
decided  on  his  conduct.  Be  resolved  to  tell  all  to  Emmeline,  ta  let  her  f u^y  eiyioy 
the  honours,  the  worldly  advantages  of  the  situation  he  thought  slie  bad  in.  hec 
union  with  him  sought ;  to  assure  her  he  would  ever  endeavour  to  make  her  h^^y^ 
but  that  she  must  never  hope  for  his  affections. 

^  Often,  after  en  awful  pause,  he  tesolved  to  speak,  but  each  tfme  his  courage 
fSaifod  hirii ;  and  finding  all  explanation  by  word  of  month  impoasibTe,  ne  then  r«. 
solved  Ml  writing  te  her.  It  was  to  oompese  this  letter,  therefcrire,  that,  af\er 
dinnai^  he  kifthia  bijde,  aa  has  befbte  been  said. 

'A'fiach  aletler was  eotsaaily  written ;  and  finmdiae had  aome  tiatie  to  rtM^ 
natee^'  hea  ^taatioa,  batee  he  ratnmed.  At  hMt  heoame.  JBe  seswed'in  the' 
leveriah  alate  of  one  who  haa  taken  a  dnperate  leeolotion  i  he  huiried  up  to  Bra« 
meHne  t  aaked  her  if  she  waa  not  fadgqed?  if  he  should  ring, for  candlea?  vid 
then,  withoQt'^ndting  M  an  aaawer,  Ttta$  the  bell  violently  till  it  broke,  ^is 
band  shook  so  much,  that  he  tried  ia  vain  to  tie  the  string  together  again.  £fa. 
meline  smiling  said,  «Ale  supposed  she  was  more  uaed  to  strings  and  knots,  and 
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begglBtf  Uftasinit  hi^  ^  Ai  fiid  fm^k  U»  coiH,  her  band  Bodff«ftttA|y  tddilM'yhi^t' 
waa  icy  cold.  •  -  '  f .    J  >-  j 

vfle^blAf,  the  old  «ervaiit,  l^raught  in  the  candles,  iind  afted^'ff  ku  'I3Mi^>^ 
<  if^^if  iiad/^,'  wotiM  n6t  bare  amy  aupj^?  any  wine  and  trat^fP  ^Ye^  tMm 
wiMdinictly,*  smid  FItKhenry,  ka  if  hanUy  «onMiiout  of  td§  deitttftd.      '         ^ 

^  Wkett  it  cafiM,  he  endea(rotii«d  to  pour  out  iome  for  EntmeKhfls  huC'tirftai^: 
fromlhe  ji«prMia  ahaiiog  of  kiiliaxid^  he  was  foroed  topot  detni  t^bottl&r 

^>B|i^9ieUii6  "vraa  really  al&rmed.  '  Sorely,'  again  die  aaid  timidly,* '*  yea  «v 
▼ery.«aweU/  fif  did  not  Mem  to  heed  her,  hut  drank  off  a  htrge  goblet  of  ^«e» 
an^>)ie$.  with  a' steadier  v^ce  and  manner  8»d^*>  I  have  •omethis^  <m  mj  mind 
wl)^,  1  muat  make  known  to  yon.— perhaps  I  sbenld  har^.done  it  aoeoert— I 
th^jj^H;  it  hnt  for  both  of  ui  to  write  it,'  and  he  held  out  his  letter^^  Takest, 
witl^  you .  into  your  own  room/  headded,  seeing  she  was  going  to  break  the  sea]. 


*^  tv^at  poor  £mmeline*8  feelings  were,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

^  lit' one  short  moment,  a  thousand  vague  fears  and  horrors  passed  throogfa  her 
miYilil.  •  It  was  her  turn  now  to  tremble,  as,  with  the  dreaded  letter  in  her  hand^ 
sh^  litkrried  to  her  own  room.  She  there  found  her  maid,  whose  presence  dis* 
conoerte^  hor  much  ;  but  she  resolved  to  take  off  her  gown  speedily,  and  then  dl^ 
misel^erJ  Never  before,  she  thought,  had  her  attendant  been  so  slow  and  tediciiis. 
Sbb  entangled  or  pulled  every  string  into  a  knot.  At  last,  her  gown  off— that 
be^atiAxl  lace  gown  in  whieh  her  poor  mother  had  that  morning,  with  so  mnolt 
pride,  arrayed  heF«*aIl  her  bridal  finery  laid  aside,  she  told  her  maid  she  wasted 
nothing- more. 

ti  ^  Nothing  more,  my  Lady  !*  said  the  maid  astonished;  *  shall  I  not  put  up 
your  Ladj'ship's  hair  ?  Shall  I  not  wait  to  take  away  your  candle  ?  Mrs.  BenaoB 
desired  me  to\ and  she  stopped  short. 

*^  ^  Noi,  I  want  nothing,'  again  said  Emmeline,  in  a  voice  she  could  hardly  oon- 
mand.  The  woman  stared^  busied  herself  still  some  time  in  the  room,  and»  at 
length,  reluctantly  departed. 

*^  When  she  was  gone,  Emmeline  sat  for  several  minutes  with  the  letter  in  htr 
hind,  before  she  had  courage  to  open  it.  At  length,  taking  a  vic^eat  resohitietti 
she  broke  the  seal.*' 

"  Pelham**  is  altogether  a  novel  of  a  different  kind,  involving  a  great 
np0U)er  af  subjects,  each  strongly  contrasted  with  the  other.  In  this  verity 
the  masculine  hand  is  as  evident  as  the  pea  of  Uie  female  in  the  preceding. 
Xbe  /^  lile  «f .a  geutlemaa!'  must  be  rather  an  exciting  affair,  instead  ofa 
Uligttid  OM^  88  is.too  flenerally  supposed,  if  it  at  all  i«Bemtie,  in  ita  advea- 
tturet^/thfrinoidenta  m  the  present  work ;  wherein  dissipatad  gaUantry  and 
viBtaaualove^  eftminacy  and  during,  politics  and  oookcry,  poetry  and 
dnuriben  MtpMta,  literary  oriticisBi  and  ooxeombry  in  dress,  nB«ta]diysios  aad' 
pifgiKsmV  arislooratieal  refineatent  and  vulgar  ^bauchery,  oratory  and* 
drawing-room  persiflage,  gaming  and  murder,  personfdity  aiid  philoeopliy,^' 
and  trejgedy  and  comedy,  mingle  together  in  one  whirl  before  the  eyes  or  the 
reader.  The  author  Is  evidently  familiar  with  his  subject ;  and  sovecoliar 
aVe  1^9  details,  and  such  internal  evidence  do  they  bear  of  trutb»  tlmtit'is 
impo^ible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  thev  coula  have  been  obtained  only 
bj?  experience.  Our  article  would  extena  itself  to  a  very  inconvenient 
lenp;th,  were  we  to  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  a  story  so  very  fertile  in 
il^ldeot  f  hut  our  readers  will  have  some  idea  of  it«  when  we  tell  them  that 
it  isfonna^  on  the  old  admirable^  but  disused  plan  of  Le  Sage^  Fielding^  and 
l^ollett ;  Aamely,  the  tra^dng  the  life  of  the  hero  from  his  boyhood  ijpwaxdc^ 
smd  thus  laying  before  the  reader^  as  ia  a  map,  the  .whole  history  of  the-otaa, 
amdief  hia  '^pnione  and  ^rsuits  as  modified  by  ahan^  aC;«ge.aa]d.Qe.w  cob* 
^OBfliMik  Mr.  Hope  in  hia  <'  ADaataaioa"  baa  pvaeliaed  thts  natbod.of  JMMna)^ 
waitiag)  ^mtiin'  hit  work,  no  lees  than  in  GilBlaay-Tom  Jonafi^  aSid  Rndifc^ 
tkk  llatadani,  Idic  hero  i«  a  mere adv^ntarar  (not  tiM^esaiotoiiaBtiligjpaa 
«dmHy  «A  tiMt  aeoount)  y  and  it  seemed  atrangv  Unit  tk^ieamtHnflraniirW 
fietion  had  never,  in  any  conspicuous  instance,  been<adk>^te#'tV'd^fli«to>tii» 
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it  must  oe  acknowledgea^  iomethin^  new  in.  literature.  , .  ; 

Tpft3ma>  'df  lOur.io'iWiit  noviel  is  Mt  oBce. A^j[ian4.y;  mds  philoca|»hep«>iu» 
effttttUiate  eoK04)]nb.  who  fourk  Jiia  ludr  and  perCww^ifauoaelfri  aacl  j^  iqmI  «ad^ 
darinff  character  whanaDy  desperate  enterpnae  ia  to  lie  ai^iQVied.  Jia  ddnta 
equawfr^aa  >ii  dabauchee  and  a  moralist ;  and  his  opimott  of  ceala  aad  of  tfi« 
atate  of  pilrl»^-flffo:alike  wtirthy  of:  atteiitioft.    Hm  Bchoel  flK|A>ita  Hhiain**^ 
trigtres  in  Parffi^^the  iigare  he  cota  in  the  (nvvata  UttdnoBaUe  loaiatjrlof 
that«aipital>  in  trhioli  weaTebrotiffht,^  it  waye^'face^to  ikde  wHh  livinff  pai^'  • 
aonkgei  of  eminence,  mioh  as  Vulek  the  stfttesman^  the  Due  A'AiiOttMltte^  " 
the  Dtichesse  de  Berry,  Madame  de  la  Roche  JaqueHn>  &c.-^h&  rti^M' 
at  the'Cheltenham  assemblies— his  consalt^itions  urith  thepreat  tailors  kifftHj^  ' 
da^^Ms  nocturnal  street  adventures-r-his  diplomacy — ^hisioye — iiis'd^O-, 
tion  to  his  friend — his  whim  and  his  melancholy,  are  all  capable  of  fi^ng  tW' 
attention  of  the  reader.    Next  to  Pelham  himself,  a  certain  l^r  Remnali 
GlanyiUe  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  novel ;  and  tha  unexplaipefl 
ha^d  he  bears  to  Tyrrell  (another  of  the  diaracters)  together  wUhJiia 
aupposed  guilt  in  the  murder  of  that  person,  are  circumstances  whic])  irve*, 
ebibbly  fix  one'a  attention  to  the  page.    Of  the  minor  characters,  wa  wer^ 
mudb  struck  with  the  Parisian  coquette^  the  Dochesse  de  Perpignao^  Thovn^ 
Urn  thtt^Bogliah*  sharper,  RuaaeAton  (a  very  lively  sketch  of  Beau  Brunip* 
mell).  Lord  Guloseton  the  epicure.  Lord  Dawton  the  whig  leadbr,  and 
€latterbQck  the  hen-pecked  pedant.    The  enthusiaam  of  this  last  peiaeoi^ 
wa  "Would  just  hint,  is  more  that  of  a  poet  than  of  a  verbal  eritio.    On  look- 
ing over  our  list,  we  find  that  (probably  out  of  a  horror  of  mixing  oompaoy) 
we  hax'e  omitted  to  mention  the  vagabonds  Gordon  and  Job  Jonson^  two 
not  unimportant  personages. 

To  give  specimens  of  the  various  moods  of  our  author,  would  be  impos* 
fiible  within  our  limits.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the 
following  brief  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Russelton. 

««  «  BAve  you  read  ———'s. Memoirs?*  said  Mr.  Ruawltoiu  ^  No !  Well,  I 
imagined  every  one  had  at  least  dipped  into  them.  I  have  often  had  seriava 
thoughts  of  dignifying  my  own  retirement  by  the  literary  employment  of  deMilnif 
my  ^ventures  in  the  world.  I  think- 1  could  throw  a  new  light  upon  things  axad 
persona,  which  my  contemporaries  will  shrink  back  like  oxds  at  perceiving.*' 

<^  ^  Your  life,*  said  I,  '  must  indeed  furnish  matter  of  equal  instrudaon  ahd 
amusement. 
'  ^  *  Ay,'  answered  Russelttm  t  <  amusement  to  the*  fbola,  but  injitrodlion  ta- 
the  knaves.  I  am,  indeed,  a  lamentable  ezam]de  of  die  fsll  of  aaMtiba.  f 
baonght  staii^ into,  all  dianedcdodis  of  Bngland,  and  I  end  bv  tying  inyOwn^as 
» t^KO-ineh  locddng-glaBS  at  (Calais.  You  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Pelbana,  abottt 
ta  oaaomenoa^  life,  probably  wi^  .the  anne  views  as  (though  greater  advamagea 
tbaift)  mysell;  periiaps  in  indulging  my  egotism,  I  ahail  not  weaery  withouil;  T9n 
oompeBsing  you. 

S''  <  I  eame  into. the  world  with  an  inordinate  love  of  glory  and  a  great  admira*. 
tioo  of  the  original;  these  propensities  mi^t  have  made  me  a  $bakspfare-.4h^ 
did  more,  they  made  me  a  Russelton !  When  I  was  six  years  old^  I  cut  my 
jia^ket.into  a  coat,  and  turned  my  aunt's  best  petticoat  into  a  waistcoat*  I  ^s? 
d^ed  at  eight  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  and  when  my  father  asked  me  tp  fetch 
ina  slippers,  I  replied,  that  my  soul  Was  swdled  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lacke/'A.  At 
aine^  1  was  self-inoculated  with  propriety  of  ideas.  I  rejected  malt  with  the'  air  of 
His  Majesty,  and  formed  a  violent  affection  for  marasdbino ;  diough  starving  kt 
sdiocrf,  I  never  took  twice  of  pudding,  and  paid  sixpence  a-week  out  of  my  ndl- 
Ung,  to  have  my  shoes  Uadted.  As  I  grew  up,  my  notions  expanded.  I'  giiVa 
mrjMf,  li^ifhont  test&rahrt^lo'the  ambition  that  burnt  within  me— T  ite«  itayWitt 
ftiends,  *wbo  were  raihsfremrious- than  emulous  of  my  genius,  and  I  ma^Ury^ibif^ 
tkad«smienitoMaike-my  glovea«-ono  for- the  hasid,  a  second  for  the  Ibigeif^  and>a 
thiiifrior  ite  daimb  *  Thesotwo  qualitiea  made  me  courted  aad  admirad  byt  %>  tasw 
Meeker tfaa great  asceets  of  beingoonrMd  aiw,  to  skua  olheia,  aind  makmBghbtA 
asitiiiyattBBeitf.r- Tbor  laaber  it-jobvieus  eoough;  who  the  deuce  shoold  bepkaiM 
MU^I««N  (tf  «|KNi'}tM»aeK  are  a^t  ?. 
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r.fM Biftm  I  AelfecaMigby  I  fiA^lore;  vter Mloirt,  Mmy  «gfe,'te  iu^^'  p^; 
dkfMMOt*  would  luMr«  ^biiifldUhBhsred  only  twf ee  » i«ie^  «tl4  Wrilti^i  <  ^efta;  f 
4iA.  ii«ifi  iif  tiM^dn»««<tlW^  lait  indeed  I  tiiiid,  bat,  to  tt^' iltillittr  itirpritf*|^  I 
jfilMdi«rf««iiitt«in»B<itii]iivfinAU    Ibeguivhk  

>   •  •  Swetit  ttymph,  for  irhom  I  wake  my  muse/ 

,<<.^For  jthi»t  ^tier  conniiiiyabla  bfwiwiiqriafe  I  90M  ^ndy.lbiiikiof  Dbft.vl^riM 

j^>..  M  ^  Xhy  praiiB  daauudi  mttob  Mlbir  Imtn' 

And  the  fellow  of  this  verse  tenninated  like  myvelf,  in  *  baot9»'--*Otb«r  effort*  vrmm 
equally  Baoce:ssfuX<— '  hloom*^  simested  to  my  imagiiiAtion  no  sbymo  Iritt  <  par* 
fti^e  ;*-^^  despair*  only  reminded  me  of  my  ^  hair,'->and  *  hope*  W9e  n4t  at  ths 
eiidiof  the  second  rerse,  by  the  inharmonious  antithesis  of  *  9099-'  Findingv  theaw- 
fore,  that  my  forte  was  not  in  the  Fierian  line,  1  redoubled  my  attewtioirtoift^ 
dms  ^  I  coated,  and  crsvated,  and  essenced,  and  oiled,  with  all  the  attentiim^the 
v^  inspiration  of  my  rhymes  seemed  to  advise; — in  short,  I  diau0lit'|li»fe«at 
pledge  I  ooold  give  my  Didcinea  of  my  passion  for  her  person^  would  be  to  show 
hm'WhBt  aileotionate  veneration  I  ooold  pay  to  my  own. 

<•>  A  My  miftvess  could  not  withhold  fvom  me  her  adminition,  hut  she  dfenied  ma 
lonre.  She  coafisssed  Mr.  Russelton  was  the  bcst-dressed  mata  at  the  Uafvemty, 
and  had  the  whitest  bands  ;  and  two  days  after  thia  avowal,  she  ran  aw^y  ^th  • 
giioat  rosy-cbeeked  extract  from  Leicestershire. 

<<  ^  I  i&d  not  blame  her :  I  pitied  her  too  much,  but  I  made  a^mw  ngtm  to  bt 
in  love  again.  In  ^pite  of  all  advantagea  X  kept  my  oath,  and  avengjad  myself  as 
the  species  for  the  insult  of  the  individual. 

'"  <  Befoire  I  commenced  a  part  which  was  to  continue  through  life,  I  oooaiderod 
deeply  on  the  humours  of  the  spectators.  I  saw  that  the  character  of  the  Kn^iah 
was  servile  to  rank,  and  yielding  to  pretension — they  admire  you  for  your  ao^naint- 
BTice,  and  cringe  to  you  for  your  conceit.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  was  to  know 
gfeat  people — ^the  second,  to  control  them.  I  dressed  well,  and  had  good  horse^ 
— Aat  wafr  sufficient  to  make  me  sooght  by  the  young  of  my  own  sex.  I  talkea 
soatida],  and  was  never  abashed^that  was  more  tium  enough  to  make  me  reeherehc 
among  Uie  matrons  of  the  other.  It  is  sin^  men,  and  married  women,  to  whom 
wm  given  the  St.  Petefs  keys  of  Society,  I  was  soon  admitted  tnto  its  heaven — I 
was  .more— I  waa  one  of  its  saints.  I  became  imitated  as  well  as  initiated,  t  waa 
the  mge'^-tbe  lion.  Why  ?'-*was  I  better — ^was  I  richer— waa  I  handsomer— waa 
I  otovarer,  tliaa  my  kind?  No,  do  ;f— (and  here  Ruasdton  gtdoad  hia  teeth  with  a 
stfoi^  ml  wrathnil  eiqiression  of  seem) ;— and  had  I  been  all.— had  1  been  a  wry 
eoaiWPMivtion.  and  monopoly  of  ail  human  perfections,  thay  would  sot  have  vwhted 
me  at  half  the  prica  they  did  aei  «n  me.  It  waa-p-IwiU  leU  you  the  sin^  atfcnt, 
Mr.  Pelham  it  was  because  1  trampled  on  them,  that,  Ulbi'iOiiMhad  harbsf  thaf 
sent  up  a  grateful  incense  in  return. 

/( '  Oh !  it  waa  balm  to  my  bitter  and  kathiag  temper,  to  see  thoea  who  wohM 
have  spumed  me  from  them,  if  they  dared,  writhe  beneaih  my  lash,  aa  I  withheld 
or  inflicted  it  at  will.  I  was  the  magician  who  held  the  great  spirita  that  longad 
to  tear  me  t»  piMBS,  by  OBe  simple  speli,  which  a  superior  bjatsdiboad  had  won 
me — and,  by  heaven,  I  did  not  spare  to  exert  it. 

«<  ^  Well,  well,  this  is  but  an  idle  recollection  now ;  all  humaii  power,  aayi  the 
proverb  of  every  language,  is  but  of  short  duration.  Ale«aii^  did  not  oaiMiBar 
kingdoms  for  ever ;  and  Russelton's  good  fortttne  deserted  nim  at  last.  Napa- 
leon  died  in  exile,  and  so  shall  I ;  but  we  have  both  had  our  d^y*  and  miaa  was 
the  brightest  of  the  two,  for  it  had  no  change  till  the  evening.  I  am  more  happy 
than  people  would  think  for— ^/i?  ne  mu  pat  souverU  9^  men oorpagU — I  Hva  m  a 
world  of  racoUectionB,  1  trample  again  upon  Qemnela  asd  anoina,  the  ghxics  of  the 
small  great !  I  gave  onoe  more  laws  which  no  libcttiae  is  tt^liardy  not  to  fad  ex* 
alted  in  adopting ;  I  hold  my  court,  aad  issN#  my.  fii*aa<  I  am.  like  the  madaMn, 
and  out  of  Uie  very  straws  in  laj  cell,  I  mak«  my  wakjiii^  land  my  realm  ;  and 
when  I  wake  from  these  bright  visions,  and  see  myaelf  an  okl  deaertad  man,  for* 
gotten,  and  decaying  inch  by  inch  in  a  foreign  Tillage,  1  can  at  teaat  smsmiaa  snfl- 
eient  of  my  andant  regality  of  spirita  not  to  aink  bentoai^  ^  reverae.  If  I  am 
indmed  to  be  mehuaeholy,  why,  I  extinguish  mf  fiM,'la|d  ^di^ne  I  have  deai»- 
Ushed  a  Duchess.    I  steal  up  to  my  solitary  «hamber^  to  itfi^  HMB)  >■  ""T  d^^^ 
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tlM  p^M4fflP%j«^1Ay  fm^i^A^-omoam  with  priaMk<  to  ti|<Mite  fot  n^leif  and 
t9  w^jk^  .in  tbe  .momiiig^fr  (Store  B«sMUon'«  ooimtflnaticd  and  manner  Miim^ 
(^^NMTVff^  '^  AffMU^iivQ  pf.jD^faodiftioal.0«nrity,)  and  tbaak  Beafvn  that  I  lla«» 
■till  a  coat  to  my  stomach,  as  well  aa  tomf  hadtyamd  that!  «i»«M5fi44MMl^^ 
such  TiUainoua  compenyy '  to  forswear  sack  and  Hve  cleanly,'  ^Biing  tlie  leat  ef  my 
sublunary  existence.' 

^  ^fterithk;lon|^  detail  of  Mr.  RuiMlten'e^  the  ecwfeinatl<M  was  flidl  ttid  bnikeo, . 
I  could  not  avoid  indulging  a  reverie  upon  what  I  hfit- heard,  and  my  Iioet  "Wtt 
evidently  still  revolving  tbe  remUeocioDa  bit  jmsatma  had  oonjured  up ;  we  sat 
opposite  each  other  for  several  minutes  as  abstracted  and  distracted  as  if  we  ha^ 


t  aeouple  two  months  married;  till  at  last  I  rose,  and  tendered  my  ^^  ^ ^ 
KnmtMKi  reosfved  them  with  his  usual  coldness,  but  more  than  his  usual  civrnty,  ] 
fan  he  followed  ihe  tO"the  door, 

^  Jascair  they  wove  about  to  shut  it,  he  called  me  back.    *  Mr.  Pelham,*  said  he, ' 
*  Mr^'F^lhattx,  when  you  come  back  this  way,  do  look  in  upon  me,  and^^uid  as' 
yoa-wifi  be  going  a  goott  deal  into  society,  just  find  out  what  people  sav  of  my 
?ef¥ftr''  '  " 


^  At  Hfome>"  l]k0  the  first  novel  on  our  list,  is  evidently  the  prodnotiQii 
of  a  woman;  but^  in,  one  sense,  she  is  more  exclusively  a  woman  of  the 
world  than  tlie  autiioress  of  **  Marriage  in  High  Life.'  She  appears  to 
live  entirely  in  the  region  of  fashion ;  her  native  air  seems  to  be  the  atmofr* 
phere  of  d!rawing-rooms :  her  "  old  familiar  faces"  are  to  be  fbund  only 
among  peers  and  peeresses,  and  titles  are  to  her  household  words.  Yet  she 
is  not  destitute  of  imaffination^  or  of  sentiment  ;^8ome  of  her  characters^  such, 
as  Fitzosborne^  the  Machiavel  of  the  story,  and  Lord  Alton  the  upright 
stKteeman,  are  delineated  in  a  serious  style,  and  several  of  the  incidents  are 
of  a  tragic  nature.  But  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  hinted,  her  subject 
is  confined  to  fashion,  particularly  as  regards  the  female  votaries  of  ton^ 
whose  pursuits  she  scrutinizes,  not  like  the  authoress  of '^  Marriage  in 
Higli  I^ifd**  for  the  purpose  of  moralizing,  but  rather  that  she  might  6xer«f 
cise  a  spirit  of  ridicule  and  banter.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  thing, 
more  amusing  than  the  display  of  the  sex,  which  is.  laid  before  the  reader  ia 
this  novel :  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if,  after  perusing  it,  he  does  noi 
understand  something  more  than  he  could,  ever  hope  to  arrive  at,  of  that 
puzzie,  woman,  Mrs.  Chapone  who  used  to  write  letters  under  feigned 
names  to  '*  The  Rambler,*  would  have  been  charmed  with  our  authoress^  • 
Though  the  story  is  not  destitute  of  interest,  we-  most  like  the  detached 
scenes  and  dialogties,  and  dismiss  the  hero  and  heroine  from  our  recoUectloii 
as  weak  people,  who  industriously  and  ingeniously  sought  to  bring  their 
troubles  on  tnemselves. 


Qti    A    BOAT   At   SEA,   B^KV   FROM  THE    NJrBDtXS' 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 

My  heart  goes  with  thee,  little  boat. 

Along  that  sparkling  sea, 
And  oh !  methinks  'tis  sweet  to  float 

On  those  fair  waves  like  thee. 

Thou  8eem*st  to  have  a  pulse  of  life, 

A  gentle  thrill  ef  pleasure, — 
But  nought  of  tumult,  toil,  or  strife 

To  break  thy  sportive  leisure. 

Thy  sunn^r  sail  and  tilting  prow      ,    . 
<    '       .     ...,  Flit g^y  e'er  the  ocean. 

And  through  its  s^eU  their  shadow  throw  . 
.->  II .....'.' f  Witi^  Ien4  aii4.9nwef«l  moti«i: 
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'  A*  fbresf  l«a^-4M^  dftn  sprite^—  '   '    '    -    -^i'"  >    \f 
'•'  '    A'tiTf  tb  y<hi»j:  wiridB  tflt«D)  ••'   '"'*   "'  ^.  ,-r|^^^: 

T3i6  tea'a  white  bloscKMoag  tbou  arf^ 

,i.  V  •;  >  ,.    ...I       Or  bubUe  cif.^ti  foam,  .  .  •'/'   "\' 

enr  1  >u»  'ii     •    •  Tbat  boujadlws  world,  » luunan  Jbearti 
yd   .1     •  1         .    .    In  thee  haUi  fi)«nd  a  home. 

*^''     ''  *      I  «ee  not  hhn  thy  helfliirho  guidei^ 

^*'^' '     ■•  And  trims  thy  tiny  sail,  ^    .. «. 

litirt  *  :  *    Thou  giadd'«t  my  gaae,  hut  noi^t  I 

;.-:j.,i  r.  TdlaiaethyrteerHnartUle* 

,L jt>     '  And  yet  in  thee  are  hopes  and  fears^ 

fr:  .     '  -  The  yearaiaga  Nature  sives^ 

RememDFanoes  of  jovs  and  tears^ 
lYhich  cling  to  all  that  lives^ — 

And  thoughts  perhap  of  holy  mood. 

And  aspirations  hifih. 
The  inward  sense  of  Truth  and  Good» 

And  human  sympathy  ;«— 

The  image  these  of  him  whose  voice 

Ordain'd  the  ark  shoiild  be, — 
Therefore,  O  little  boat,  r^oice, — 

God  also  is  with  thee. 


,Jt  "v 


aKJ&TCHfiS   4>r    PABMJAN   aOClBTY,  POLITICS,  &  UTEAATKJJlf. 

.  7   ^ .        ^    ,  T'Qtkt  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

*  ''      '       .  Plarii,  May  92y  IBSm, 

^  Ouit  j>resent  unfortunate  Ministers,  that  is  to  say,  MM.  Roy,  de  Uar- 
%gnac,  de  la  Peronnais,  &c  are  afraid  of  eveir  body,  but  efaiefly-  of  tlso 
^Kii^who  wQIprobably  disnuss  them  tibe  day  after  tlie  Budget  baa  yswul 
the  Uhamber  or  Deputies ;  and  next  of  the  Jesuits,  who  form  the  only  akd- 
^lly  constituted,  and  consequently  the  only  very  powwrfiil  body  eadstuig  in 
France,  trfiat  adds  to  the  oddity  of  this  Mate  of  thlnga  is,  tiiat  the  JeaiotB, 
'Mtho  used  to  complain  of  M.  de  ViIlele*B  timidity,  have  now^  In  tiva  dbfs  of 
ihelr  sorrow,  which  they  date  from  the  liberal  ^e^oiis,  dmseit  tiie  Jb- 
MMster  for  their  chief.  The  JesuHs  ezecmte  M.  de  Ohaesaabriatidy  sibo 
''has'made  an  arrangement  with  the  Ministers  in  oenssqnene^of  wlndkte 
Joitmal  des  DebaU  is  no  lonoer  an  opposition  paper ;  for  you  must  be  a«ate 
that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  reigns  over  the  D^xtts  still  ittote  deapptieaMythan 
the  Jesuits  bi^cr  France.  The  singular  position  of  a  King  wko  totMiMs 
own  Ministers,  gives  rise  to  a  nunSier  or  incidents  f^hiA  keep  aim  tie-a*- 
^tentioti  of  men  of  the  woild,  and  afford  ample  food  fbf'the  gaaip  of  the 
hju^r  circles  of  society. 

'   From  this  brief  sketch,  it  will  not  be  difficult  fyt  yon  to  OM^eetsrv  vint 

^ihefblks  who  compose  our  fashionable  world  have  been  boMfim  their  Jwads 

^  about  dorinti^  the  last  month.  It  has  not  been  what,  strioHy  speudiqs^^miBrbe 

called  politics  that  has  ^ven  them  occiipaUon;  they  are  el^rred  only  iy  a 

^  Certain  portion  of  that  lively  curiosity  which  the  gainboh^  ^m^Mma&n 

''  tecdte.    In  these  piping  times  of  peace  and  legitimate"  tnuHprillity;  pofilioal 

1^  break  no  neclcs.    Such  harmleBa  tumbles,  tl^e^^eA^  gMtifyiUM^ltan^D- 

[  titV,  and  no  comedy,  were  it  as  witty  as  a»y  of  (Sidtibe^ij  aflrtiflpv«k»#^n8ian 

.pjwilc  60  much  as  the  ousting  of  a  Ministry.  •'   *''■*-.:*»  I'^^^i^t  e«* 

'    Notwithstanding  their  fears,  our  present  MiiiiMM  ka^e,  tw^wpld,*ip- 

tured  to  allow  MM.  Guizot  and  Cousin  to  resume  their  courses.    M.  Goi- 
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itot,  who  was  a  Counsellor  of  State  under  M.  de  Cazes,  lectures  on  Histoiy* 
and  M.  Cousin  hold^JbtHdiMitb^eQnaideyabla  A{e!g«noei  op{  the  Philosophy  of 
Plato.  Ajffreat  number  of  young  mexh  ^^  M^(^«  inany  of  every  njtd,  at- 
tend M.  Cousin's  course.  Tbeyc^me  away,  not  zpucU -the  wiser^  though 
they  give  proof  of  their  zeal  aad  attention  hy  repeating  to  every  body  who 
will  Ikten  to  them  long  passages  from  their  master's  discourse.  It  must  be 
confessed^  however,  thftf  the  inte^ectual  Impulse  given  to  society  during  the 
present  month  by  the  contemporaneous '  le^ttiies  of  %M.  CousiO;,  Guizot, 
and  ViJlemain,  is  vei^  remarkable.  The  caplfteious  Mrobs  in  which  these 
gentlemen  lecture  are  usuA&y  crowded  two  hourtr  beforehand,  1.  by 
youth  in  quest  of  instraetioi^  aJ|4  t^  whon^  the  pursuit  i^  agreeable  enough, 
as  long  as  it  is  fashionable ;  ,  2.  by  persona  of  injure  age,  possessug 
cultivated  mindtf  «od  .*i^ed  knowledge,  but  whO;,  notwithstanding,  find 
time  hang  heavy  on  their  haHfU— this  class  is  very  numerous  in  Paris; 
3.  and  lastlv,  l>y  certain  discreet  gentlemen,  who  think  it  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  snow  themselves  and  attract  the  notice  of  thel^  juniors.  Indeed, 
to  a  man  already  known  by  some  literary  work,  or  by  some  transaction  in 
the  career  of  politics,  the  lectures  of  MM.  Cousin,  Villemain,  and  Guizot, 
afford  an  opportunity  for  keeping  himself  in  t£e  recollection  of  the  pubHc 

in  the  total  absence  of  any  good  woiks,  which  we  have  this  month  to  re- 
gret, I  have  been  induced  to  speak  to  you  of  these  three  courses,  which, 
next  to  politics,  chi^y  oooapy  the  attention  of  our  wealthy  and  literary 
classes,  or  the  whple  of  the  middle  portion  of  good  society :  for  I  must  not 
disguise  the  fact,  that  among  the  titled  men  who  form  our  court-party,  the 
phUoeophic  and  literary  pursuits  now  so  much  in  vogue,  are  r^^arded  as. 
nothing  else  than  the  outward  signs  of  Jacobinism.  Such,  however,  is  the 
rage  for  these  courses,  that  short-hand  writers' are  employed  to  take  down 
the  several  lectures.  The  bookseller  pays  for  eadi  lecture  two  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  (about  ten  ^neas)  to  the  short-hand  writer,  and  as  much  to 
the  Professor  to  authorize  the  publication.  This  is  quite  a  new  thing  in 
l^fance ;  stenography  with  us  having  hitherto  been  solely  em^dyMl  in  ^•. 
porting  politick  speeches. 

These  courses' being  so  much  the  mode  of  the  day,  I  could  not  ne«;leet  to 
▼tait  them.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  describe  M.  Cousin^.  His 
ideas  are  so  ebscare,  and  in  my  opinion  so  contradict9r]r«  also,  that  ]( ci^f  fer- 
snaied  the  result  of  the  exposition  would  Ve  as  fatiguing  to  the  teaderM 
tiis  task  of  exeoatk^  it  to  me.  I  must  then  choose  betweei}  M.  Gulzo^ 
ODOrse  on  History  imd  M.  VUlemain's  on  Literature.  Wlble,  iowiev^, 
M.  Gttiset  in  hisgOBeral  narrative  blends  much  philosophy  with  his  fjict^ 
Ida  ieel^res  are,  upcm  tlie  whole,  dull.  I  must  there^re  tij  ^  ^ve  jrqu 
soma  idcB  of  the  four  last  lectures  of  M.  Villemain ;  and  this  I  am^  toe  n^oi^ 
aoccniragtd  to  do,  as  he  often  alluded  to  England.  The  spreading  taste  Uf 
mnantie  l&fterature  has  brought  Shidcspeare  into  fashion;  and  when  8hii|c- 
i^peaie  is  intioduoed,  «U  the  writers  of  his  nation  natu^^y  fbUow  in  his 

*WM>.  •.'..,  ;.T 

Bwb  wbak  wiU  you  think  of  my  venturing  to  write  ^  J^  about  Cnglaci^, 
•ran  the«gli  it  be  now  a  fashionahle  topic  in  France  ?  vThat  wiU  vqu  '  a^ 
on.  Badtng  I^hmd  pvobably  disfifurea  by  the  pencil  of  a  foreigner/ ,  '  .^ 
'  How«ver«  imsgiiia  to  yourself  a  large  haO  besieged  and  crowded  two  £bi||s 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  business*  Sua- 
danly  a  we^eiaL  bvrat  of  applause  takes  place,  and  a  young  man  of  ^rty- 
aigit,  «bM»  pl^ystqgnofny  is  remarkable,  is  seen  advancing  to  take  the  ^iun 
seat  alloftted  to  hisou  Aboat  thirty  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  are  perha^ 
asirioas  to:a|yps«r  to  * 
aBoa^;joeWbrsied  men 

r«bdii9  to' thdM  seats  .  «         . 

'fMesmri,    Tfl#  feetl^  to  explain  to  you  tl^  enthusiasm  of  tjfie.  audit^^, 
'itiia</fcsolSfryit» .statoi  that  though.  M.  V^emain  is  far  frpm  ^4%,;;ic^^je 
has  refos^  a  ^|ace  of  forty  thousand' francs  per  annum  offered  to  1 ' 
the.iliiiMliif  ..i^FM  W(0$ia^  far  this  oA^r  was  the  hope  of  the  Mmi%j] 
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w  iMluon^  wiw  finu  ail- iai|MwiDg' iMEW  in  rarls.  .  *      ,  ,,...  i.  1-^,77  v- 

M.  Vilknuttn  hegBM  by  Mating^  in  a  voice  digtrtly  «IeyAt4q->,  o^t  .^rftAch 
opmiHaHM  pvofottnd  BUeaUon,  that  he  was  ab^ut  to  eni^t  on  't]ie  llii^i^sr 
tf  Fmnisk  litmititm  dortnf  its  «ecoad  period.  In  the.  first  petic^i  t^V,  ^  M^ 
8af»  under  Lewii  XIV.  «Dd  the  Regency  from  1660  t6,lT30^  Cfui;  !irTi'te» 
wbtfttetfL  the  «ncteati>  erratiier  fancied  t£ey  imitated  So|/h<>cl^8  a^d^J^upr 
pidat,- while  tbev  war«  ^fl|iting  their  itviliatlone  to  the  t^e  of  ^e,|^e^ 
viftO'iouriiiied  lu  the  emirt  of  Lewis  XIV.  To  insure  succ^  t^'Afid^ 
maqoe^  both  Madame  de  Sevign^  and  MadaQie  de  Montesp^  were/^t^^'he 
^lentod^  in  the  eeeend  epoch  of  the  first  period  of  EVench  liteca^J^i^^ 
eiitfda.  If0id»  the  mora  direct  objects  of  imitatiQi^  were  Corneilli^  1^4|ian0» 
Ugirtm^.Veaehmy  and  La  Bruyere;  but  still  the  an^e^ts  ^ere  s^erej^  W, 
he  imiiaied  tiirot^  them. 

•:  Aheiit  ItSOv  the'eecond  period  pf  French  literature  be^na*  Inst^o( 
iihitaiihigtbeanoieatB  and  the  great  geniuses  which  France  had  pro4HC«td^ 
Ihe  Bm^ak  hecasne  onr  models.  Thc^  were  imitated  in  every  thing  esioenh 
in  dramatic  poetry.  The  reason  of  this  exception  will  be  eyidani,enou«i, 
wHenrii  JsreeoUeotedthat  during  thk  period  Addison^  Thomson^  Vovuig,  |^ 
gave  to  tin  London  stage  only  tragedies,  which  were  imitations  of  Ha<^^ 

Who  onra  the  impulse  to  this  rage  for  English  imitation  In  France?  Vot^ 
ftaine,  we  spent  some  years  in  London^  and  who  on  his  return  publi^ed-hUt 
ijAehniedJLetiregsurt'Angleterre,  now  forgotten,  but  which  were  read  by 
ewry  body  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  The  fine  ttyht 
df  Lewie  XiV^'a  atfe  earned  with  it  a  tone  of  gravity.  The  nation,  tired  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  tne  Grand  Jlf<marque*8  Court,  readily  ^ve  into  aU  tiieiex* 
oeeses  of  tbe  period  of  the  R^ency ;  and  an  administration^  directed  ny  tb* 
Ueentious  IXuboia  and  by  women,  was  favourable  to  the  rMgn  of  li^bt  p«oee. 
It  was  then  that  Voltaire,  that  genius  truly  French,  propagated  a  taste  jfar 
Eogliflh  literature.  Another  great  genius,  one  of  the  most  profound  tW 
Fronee  haa  prodnoed,  ako  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  England,  and  ia 
his  works  pronounced  pompous  eulogies  on  the  Government  of  that  eountir 
-•HoidogiBa  which  are  now  thooght  greatly  exaegerated.  But  in  1740^  this 
admiration  of  the  constitution  of  England  stifi  &rther  spread  the  taste  fiir 
EBsdish  literatora 

While  dealing  with  the  political,  philosophical,  and  literary  conaidenitiong 
which  this  part  of  his  course  presented,  M.  Villemain  managed  very  weU^ 
but  his  infonnaiion  is  extremely  limited ;  and  when  he  goes  hade  to^  th« 
middle  a^es,  or  even  to  the  sixteenth  century,  he  falls  into,  the  strangest 
blunders  imasiaable.  He  told  us  that  "  Dante  first  awakened  the  mind  of 
hia  age."  Tne  £Bct  however  is,  that  not  less  than  forty  celebrated  writers  o£ 
Flerenoe  and  Bologna  might  be  enumerated  among  the  predeoeesora  of. 
Dtnte;  bnd  his  contemporaries,  the  Professors  of  the  Univer&y  ci'.Bologna^ 
need  to  be  listened  to  by  thousands  of  auditors,  just  as  M.  VUlemsMU  ia  now.. 
Independently  of  the  great  talents  of  the  teachers,  the  scarcity  of  books  waa 
a  powerfttl  iudncement  lor  poor  students  to  attend  the-  l«6ti^  of  the  Bo- 
logna professors,  several  of  whom  were,  like  Dante,  Flereotines,  3i>rt  fluiiii  idhiil 
before  him.  One  of  the  Villani  has  given  us  their  lives,  psrt  in  Latii^  fwi* 
in  Italian.  These  opuscules,  which  were  reprinted  at  JFloeenoe  in  1882,  «re 
rity  curious.    They  show  that  VixerefortM  ante  Jgamemn^tmtu 

jSoon  after,  M.  Villemain  adverted  to  Shakspeare*  Tbe  foUawisig  «er» 
hiifw^rds: — "  Shakspeare  gave  at  once  origin  to  all  j;  to  nobLuieM  ett^ls** 
mitf  of  language ;  and  dramatic  imagination,  whether  in  the  pathetioi  or  lh». 
coMic."  Thus  it  appears,  that  our  elegant  Profeaeor  is  nnafff}wa>nite|t>wiil^ 
any*  of  the  old  English  dramatists  who  were  the  predeceaaora  or  .con^mpe*  1 
rafies  of  the  Bard  of  Avon,  and  of  whose  worl^  Mr.  Gifoyd  ^d.  QlfcMth 
haVe  published  editions.  ,  ,      •  .  ^^  .m'« 

Diderot,  one  of  the  Encydopsedists,  is  perh<ys  not  .veiy,  tt%\mdnsh 
knd#h  ih'England.  This  celebrated  man  obtained  a  poweifai  inbmm^wmf^ 
an  who  .listened  to  his  discourse.  You  msty  W.^  ree4  in^,ibe.  JOofitmmm 
of  ROutsiMti,  how  he  infiftmed  the  mind  of  that  great  writer.    Hia  constant 
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•ent  to  tlie  jUame,  and  all  the^  editioaa  oi  m  worn  wieitt  ariMd.  Vwm  it 
hifl  Mis^k^  are  xipw  re^  ^c^pt  Jaques  k  FfUaSUie^  an  adarizaill^  n^el, 
th'oogh  it  d^ot9aQ9  four  x>r  Ave  pagw  which  rather  ofibnd  agatnfct^wnniwi 
Id  Pan^.tbe  authority  of  Piden^  aver  literature,  wee  iiwptiw^  and  he  ^m 
passlonateljr  fpAd,  of  mcharjsoniB  novels^  JBvea4iov.,io  1868»  the  publifis 
tlon  pf  Clari^a  Harlowe  jnarka  »  moral  epo<^  iQ^e-li¥«i«fiiiiMiiofi>cai 
old.  ff^rftkoM^n  ,t)et veen  fi£ly^  ^d  sixty.  If  you  wiab  tQ  gal  tham  itito  a  talibf 
ingKey^  yoa  need  only  say  eomethiog  to  revive  their  rMoUedkiliB  of  Lovbk 
lac^  Clariasa^  and  Colonel  Morden.  r  , .  .1 

M.  Villemain  ^xplaiaed^  In  the  most  wreeahle  inanaer^  the  offedt  pxbdnod4 
bv  Richardson  on  French  literature.  In  a  werdi  it  WM  as  deciflivaaa'tlHit 
w^lVch  is  now  ooerated  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott.  History  is  wlnft  ire  beat  kkiM 
hi  France;  and  yet  for  ail  the  histories  which  h»v»  been  wtitfteii  ^MAd 
thepe  ten  years  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Had  not  the  BoeiUSsh 
BA^net  given  us  his  novels  in  prose,  these  histories  w««ddhavebiB^0tlli 
nhpublisned.  I  may  mention,  as  the  &rst  in  rank  among  thcon^  M.  "Diietiyto 
History  of  the  Con€|uest  of  England  bv  William  of  Normaiidy*  .     >  < 

A  ptDo/  of  the  levity  of  the  Frencn  character  might  be  dsawn  fremthe 
fattf  of  tjxe  novel  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.  It  was  so  much  in  yo^  fifty  ^rwun 
ago;  Bar  to  excite  some  jealousy  even  in  Voltaire ;  and  now  it  is  read  by  Mo- 
body.  To  the  French  of  the  present  day,  nothing  appears  •»  mertaUy  4jM* 
mi  tne  interminable  letters  of  Kichardson.  Tlie  recoUection  of  tbo  Eio^g^A. 
pointer's  naxne  is  now  only  kept  alive  by  a  proverb.  In  speaking  wf  a  maa- 
wfio^  hj  wishing  to  appear  all  perfection,  becomes  an  intolerable  ptebe  of  etiB 
life,  it  is  common  to  say — "He  is  a  Grandison." 

?M.  Villemain  made  some  very  Just  and  striking  observatioo%  and  reloted 
iKimy  ver^  amusing  things,  in  nistoricallv  sketching  the-merito  of  Voltaoio, 
Hume^  Richardson^  Sismondi>  Barante,  &c.  But  you  arO  per  haps  already 
wefl  enough  supplied  with  literary  criticism.  Next  month  I  shall  coaoiaif 
what  I  have  to  say  about  M.  Villemain.  I  hope  I  shall  thea  be  lAle  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  it  happens  that  the  ideas  of  M.  Cousin,  which  are  tone 
unintelligible  in  consequence  of  his  inconsistencies,  nevertheless  c^eetrify  nA 
our  youth  of  twenty,  and  even  all  our  old  men  of  fifty,  ^whoee  lieads  am 
rather  of  the  Veaker  order.  M.  Cousin's  lectures  are  printed,  and  you 
may  try  to  read  them  if  you  ouestion  my  assertions.  M.  Cou^,  however, 
fans  never  sold  himself  to  any  Ministry :  be  was  persecuted  by  tiie  Jbnita, 
and  thrown  into  prison  at  Dresden,  f  esteem  him  much,  and  am  only  sorf  y 
that  I  cannot  comprehend  him. 

In  our  higher  crrcles^  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  apply  tibeanelyea  to  the  ' 
English  language.    The  same,  indeed,  may  also  be  said  of  such  of  our  WKt^ 
ried  ladies  who  may  hare  been  about  seventeen  in  the  year  1813.    Wo  wore 
without  English  books  for  about  twenty  years,  and  the  study  of  Engllilr ' 
was  a  novelty,  particularly  to  the  Parisians,  for  whom  La  Fontaine  mado 
this  celebrated  verse  : — 

(«  U  nous  faat  du  nouveau  n*en  fftt  il  plus  au  fnonde." 

Onr  tragic  actresses  have  grown  old  and  ugly,  and  the  public  haa  got 
tifod  of  them.     You  may  therefore  conceive  how  this  favours  the  nspt-  . 
tatton  of  Miss  Smtthson,  who  seldom  appears  without  making  the  female  and 
many  of  the  male  part  of  the  audience  shed  tears.    Mr.  Bjsmble  haa  visited 
u%  bnt  has  made  no  bnpression.    He  is  considered  about  equal  to  such  oi  '. 
our  Prendi  actors  as  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.    Macreadv  has  also  ap-  ^ 
peflt«d,  bnt  his  Macbeth  is  not  liked.     He  pUces  himself  as  if  the.pit  ^W9^, , 
nlM  with  painters.    When  Macready  fancies  he  has  got  into  a  position  .-. 
foil  of  graoe-^a  erace,  too,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  vignettes  of  owr  i 
edMene  of  L^a  Rookh  and  the  Corsair,— he  pauses  and  remains  imi^oy*^  .< 
aUe,  as  if  he  wished  to  give  the  young  artists  time  to  sketch  him.  1 

MMMUdy  has  played  Virginius.  As  for  |.he  tragedy,  it  seemed  vexy  flatn.  ,■ 
psMliiiilMply  hi  the  ifarst  acts :  but  the  two  last  acts  made  a  powerfnl  hnpr«M  •  r 
siM^ir  #ifej>ift^c.'    Mr.  Ktiowles  rose  in  estimation,  and  .Macpea^y.  wi|r«r 
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ttxeellent :  Lis  acting  in  this  part  has  however  been  the  subject  of  mneh 
discussion.  Many  critics  have  blamed  the  sloir  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  he  kiUs  his  daughter.  Would  such  be  the  action  of  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  ? — of  an  inhabitant  of  Rome  ?  In  answer  to  these 
questions  it  has  been  replied,  that  Macready  represents  what  an  Rngtishwian 
would  be  li^^y  to  do  in  a  similar  situation.  But  is  it  possible  that  a  ftther 
in  London  or  jBdinburgh  would  appear  thus  calm,  if  his  pasnon  were  so  ha 
roused  as  to  impel  him  to  kill  his  daughter  to  save  her  trom  the  insdlts  of 
such  a  tyrant  as  Appius  P  And,  be  this  as  ,it  may,  ought  not  our  oonoeption 
of  such  a  situation  to  accord  more  with  the  feelings  of  an  inhabitant  of  Lon* 
don,  than  of  an  ancient  Roman  whose  character  was  formed  by  customs  and 
a  dimate  so  very  different  from  ours? 

Such  is  in  substance  the  theme  on  which  the  criticism  of  our  fashionable 
eircles  is  founded.  Those  who  have  been  in  England  say, ''  Wait  till  Keen 
eomes;  you  will  then  see  a  different  sort  of  tmng."  Well,  Kean  baa  ar- 
rived, but  has  failed  to  excite  admiration.  It  is  true  also  that  Macready, 
who  appeared  very  inferior  to  him  in  Macbeth,  has  only  pleased  ua  in  the 
sentimental  part  of  Virginius — in  representing  an  ancient  Roman  whosn 
excess  of  passion  almost  deprives  of  motion  and  speedi.  80  that,  after  all, 
it  is  only  Miss  Smithson  whose  success  has  been  uniformlv  remarkable.  In 
playing  the  part  of  the  widowed  Queen  of  Edward,  in  Richard  III.  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  theatre  when  she  parted  with  her  diildren.  It 
ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  within  these  dozen  years  the  show  of 
maternal  tenderness  is  quite  the  mode  in  France ;  and  with  ua,  fitthioD  in 
any  thing,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  all-powerful. 
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Fallen  ere  lonff  shall  my  fortunes  be. 

Yet  my  faith  is  firm—I  will  go  with  thee ! 

I  yield  not  weakly  to  Fancy's  trance. 

Or  the  fitful  flame  of  young  Romance, 

I  dwell  with  a  calm  unshrinking  mind 

On  the  scenes  that  I  seek,  and  leave  behind; 

My  future  fate  in  a  glass  I  see. 

And  my  choice  is  fix'd — I  will  go  with  thee ! 

I  know  that  my  kinsman  will  witlihold 

The  lavish  stores  of  his  promised  gold, 

I  know  that  with  vanidi'd  wealth  will  end 

The  fleeting  love  of  each  summer  friend. 

And  that  all  the  crowds  who  court  my  eye 

Will  coldly  and  carelessly  pass  me  by  ; 

Joyless  and  vain  was  their  praise  to  me. 

Light  is  their  blame— I  will  go  with  thee ! 

I  know  that  I  soon  must  lay  aside 

My  splendid  garments  of  costly  pride, 

And  oft  from  my  books  and  lute  repair 

To  oon  the  lesson  of  thrifty  care ; 

I  know  that  my  days  of  frugal  toil 

Will  but  be  cheer'd  by  thy  voice  and  smile. 

Yet  that  smile,  that  voice,  a  spell  diaU  be 

To  bless  my  lot— I  will  go  witii  thee! 

I  have  thought  on  this  hour  with  many  a  tear. 

In  the  timid  weakness  of  woman's  fear ; 

It  comes,  and  I  rise  the  test,  above. 

In  the  dauntless  strength  of  woman's  love ; 

Gaae  not  upon  me  with  looks  so  sad. 

My.  step  is  firmf  and  my  eye  is  glad. 

This  last  last  sigh  for  my  home  shall  be. 

Past  is  the  trial— I  go  with  thee !  M.  A. 
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Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,  288. 

Lines  on  a  boat  at  sea,  579. 

Loch  Lomond,  a  night  by,  41 — descrip- 
tion of  scenery  at,  43— Highland  cot- 
tage, 45 — description  of  the  iwmfwi, 
ib, — inhospitality,  46— aisgolar  appa- 
rition, 47---thegrey  man,  48 — coover- 
sation  with  the  n^terious  stranger, 
49— murder  of,  50 — escape  of  the  mur- 
derer, 51. 

Londonderry's  (Lord)  Narrative,  568. 

Lovers'  presents,  215. 

M 

Madame  Christophe,  481. 

Main-chance,  The,  117- 

Manners,  Lord,  his  farewdl  to  Inland, 

97. 
— -  testimonial  to,  205. 
Masquerades,  188. 

Memoirs  of  Parr,  review  of  Field's,  258. 
Military  adventure  in  the  I>e8ert,  139. 
Minstrel's  ages.  The,  573. 
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Monastery  of  the  Howling  Dervishes, 
461— situation  and  scenery  near,  <6. 
452 — procession  of  the  community, 
453 — ^fituigy  of  the  Mahommedans, 
and  simplicity.  454 — effect  of  excite- 
ment, i5. — ^the  Dervish  Bashi  described 
in  his  raptures,  455 — self-mortifica- 
tions, i6.— conclusion  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, 456-^remark8,  457* 

Mother's  lament.  The,  480. 

Mozart's  requiem,  325. 

Myrtle  garhmdsfor  the  brave,  S92. 

N 

Navarino,  stanzas  on  the  battle  of,  9. 

Northcote,  Mr.  and  Lord  Eldon,  391. 

Notes  of  the  Month,  185,  385 — ^the  Ca- 
binet, 185 — abattoirs,  t6.b— Junius 
again,  ib, — Lord  Byron,  t6.— poetical 
prose,  ib^ — Yankee  sentiment,  186 — 
a  Yeomanry  speech,  t^. — Bomou  in- 
solvent act,  t6.— commercial  travellers, 
ib.  187— ^ews,  187 — Irish  religious 
animosities,  ib, — the  Irresistible  Greek 
steam-boat,  ib, — the  Athenaeum  and 
Stationers'  Company,  ib.  —  masque- 
rades, 188  —  lawyers,  ib. —  conunit- 
ments,  189 — Thames  tunnel,  t6. — 
Lord  Collingwood,  ib, — corporations 
and  their  privileges,  ib. — l<^;al  non- 
sense, 190 — the  ex-ministers,  ibi — 
monument  to  Canning,  ib. — coroner's 
verdict,  191 — ^laughing  gas,  ib. — ^mo- 
dem architecture,  385— copyright  law, 
i6^-the  word  Forty,  386— the  Je- 
suits, i6.— Cooper  the  novelist,  387 — 
slavery,  ib. — game  laws,  388— school- 
master and  sword,  389 — Otello,  t^. — 
increase  of  crime,  t6.— duelling,  390 
— retrocession  of  intellect,  ib, — Mr. 
Northcote  and  Lord  Eldon,  391— 
Scottish  constancy,  ib, — freaks  of  paid 
authorities,  392. 

O 

(VLoghUn,  Mr.  sketch  of,  313. 

(Hympus,  lines  written  near,  509. 

Opinions  for  1828,  17. 

Otello,  389. 

P 

Paid  authorities,  freaks  of,  392. 

Parisian  Society,  sketches  of,  375,  486, 
580. 

Partner,  my,  353. 

Parr,  Dr.  review  of  Field's  Life  of,  258. 

Philadelphia,  Sardis,  account  of,  57. 

Philosophy  of  Clubs,  No.  I.  261— IL 
393— III.  497. 

Phocsea,  Patmos,  &c  account  of,  104. 

Pleasures  of  hearing,  473. 

Poetical  prose,  185. 

Poetry,  stanzas  on  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino,  9 — ^haunted  ground,  15->the 
voice  of  freedom,  82— lines  on  revisit- 
ing a  Scottish  river,  103— £leuthero- 


chori,  164Mi-liiiei  oo  BaiMni,  191—. 
lovers'  presents,  215— Dnz  Senatas, 

247— glow-worm,  lines  to  the,  287 

the  trysting  place,  309 — ^the  chamois 
,  hunter's love,312^Mocart's  requiem, 
325— Clio  Grab  at  Brighton,  345— 
my  partner,  353— myrtle  garlands  for 
the  brave,  392 — ^the  dying  improviea- 
tore,  403— a  chapter  of  ifs,  407— Ma- 
dame Talleyrand  and  the  travdler, 
418 — song  437 — epigram  on  Son- 
tag,  463— Lepdietier,  472— the  mo- 
ther's lament,  480  — written  near 
Mount  Olympus,  509  — ballad,  520 
— the  betrothed  of  Robert  Emmett, 
548 — ^the  beings  of  the  mind,  555 — 
the  new  singer,  567— the  minstrel's 
ages,  573— lines  on  a  boat  at  sea,  570 
•i-the  heiress  to  her  lover,  580. 

Points  of  the  compass,  161. 

Public  aflairs,  the  state  of,  193, 969, 489. 

R 

Rambles  in  New  South  Wales,  236,  419, 
536. 

Reading  societies,  country,  216. 

first  lesson  in,  359. 

Red  Rover,  account  of  the,  69. 

Retrocession  of  intellect,  390. 

Rochers  de  Madame  de  Sevign^  249. 

Roman  society,  24. 

art,  317. 

Rome  and  its  Environs,  Walks  in.  No. 
XI.  24— XII.  317— XUI.  510— Ro- 
man society  and  ambassadors,  24— 
the  Af  archese  Fuscaldi,  26 — ^the  Conde 
de  Funchal,  27 — ^the  Baron  de  Bed^n, 
28 — ^the  Spanish  ambassador's  reserve, 
29— the  Austrian  ambassador.  Count 
Appony,  ibs — mildness  of  character, 
30---Bkcas,  the  French  envoy  to  the 
Pope,  31 — liis  gloomy  character  and 
pride,  32 — his  sorility,  S3— Montmo- 
rency, 34— Roman  art,  Camuo^i, 
317— the  painter's  atelier,  15.  318— 
his  works  noticed,  318,  319,  320,  321 
— Camuodni's  gaHery,  323— the  artist 
of  society  and  first  o£  modem  Rome, 
324— disposition  and  manners,  325— 
the  Forum,  510 — ^various  interesting 
objects  seen  from  it,  510,  511— pro- 
bable extent,  and  opinions  upon  its 
site,  512-o-the  arch  of  Severus,  513 — 
the  supposed  Via  Sacra,  «5.^~varioas 
misnomers  of  ruins  in  Rome,  514— 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus, 
515— the  Comitium,  516 — Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  517 — va- 
rious other  edifices  near  the  Forum, 
518,  519— reflections,  520. 


Sardis,  &c.  account  of,  57. 
Schoolmaster  v,  sword,  389. 
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Scottish  riyer,  linm  cm  revutiiig,  103. 

,  omitancy,  381. 

Seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  aoooiMiiof, 

€6 — the  supposed  aeoomplishment  of 

.    urophecies  sespectixig,  G6,  66 — Phfla- 

'{flelphiA  still  t&e  purest  in  Asia,  and 

its  permanence  foretold,  67. 
Sevjgn6,  Rochers  de  Madame  de,  240. 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  97,  205, 313. 
,  Parisian  Society,  375,  486, 

680. 
Slayery,  note  upon,  .387. 
Society  in  India,  No.  I.  294—11.  a«7-. 

III.  464. 
Song,  437. 

Sontag,  epigram  on,  463. 
State  of  public  affairs,  193. 
Studento  of  Glasgow,  letters  to  the,  IV. 

274—V.  297. 
Suttee,  account  of  one,  309. 
Swiss  Tour,  No.  I..  76— 11.  129— III. 

209— IV.  438. 


Table-Talk  Abnnd,  No.  1.  51—11.  17^ 
—III.  347— IV.  444— V.  549. 

Tales  of  the  Wes^  365. 

Talleyrand,  Madame,  «nd  tb^^uaveUer, 
418. 

Thames  tunnel,  189. 

TraveUing  abroad,  525. 

Transcendental  morality,  146. 

Treatment  of  the  natives  at  the  Cape, 
165. 

Trysting-plftoe,  The,  309. 

W 

Wales,  New  Souths  rambles  in,  236, 

419,  536. 
Walks  in  Rome  and  iu  Environs,  No. 

XI.  24— XII.  317— Xm.  510. 

Y 

Yankee  sentiment,  186. 
Yeomanry  speech,  186. 
«( Yes  and  No,''  notice  of,  380. 
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